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INTRODUCTION 


statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  K.  Albright 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  created  an  historic  opportunity  to  shape  a  better  world.  At 
the  dawn  of  a  new  centuiy,  our  own  nation  is  respected  and  at  peace.  Our  alliances  are 
vigorous,  oUr  economy  is  strong.  From  Asia  to  Central  Europe  to  Africa  to  the  nearly 
complete  community  of  democracies  that  exists  within  our  own  hemisphere  --  American 
institutions  and  ideals  are  a  model  for  those  who  live  or  struggle  to  be  free.  History  will 
record  that  one  of  our  finest  legacies  is  to  have  brought  freedom  to  so  many  who  yearned 
for  it.  And  it  will  record  that  we  have  done  this  while  making  life  better  for  Americans. 

But  our  era  is  also  characterized  by  serious  new  challenges.  The  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  has  become  more  urgent  with  the  rise  of  rogue  states 
and  the  steady  march  of  technology.  ■  Economic  integration  has  raised  living  standards  but 
also  generated  concerns  about  fairness  and  vulnerabilities  to  rapid  change.  As  populations 
increase  in  less  developed  regions  of  the  world,  we  face  growing  pressure  from  illegal 
immigration.  Relentless  industrialization  threatens  global  warming  and  irreparable 
destruction  of  the  biosphere  on  which  we  all  depend.  Crime,  drugs,  and  terrorism  have 
gone  global,  threatening  Americans  at  home  from  headquarters  abroad.  Wretched 
conditions  in  distant  lands  incubate  new  diseases  that  can  be  transmitted  across  oceans 
with  the  speed  of  a  commercial  airline  flight. 

In  today’s  world,  foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  no  longer  separable.  We  Americans 
want  to  enjoy  security,  prosperity,  and  freedom.  But  we  will  not  have  those  blessings 
unless  we  are  able  to  help  other  nations  come  closer  together  around  basic  principles  of 
democracy  and  law,  open  markets  and  a  commitment  to  peace.  The  obstacles  to  that 
goal  are  organizational  as  well  as  conceptual.  This  budget, reflects  the  Administration’s 
strategy  for  countering  both.  It  contains  the  traditional  presentation  by  account,  but  it  is 
also  built  around  seven  strategic  goals  that  cut  across  accounts.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
document  provides  a  blueprint  for  advancing  American  interests  and  values  around  the 

world. 

The  President’s  budget  for  FY  2000  requests  $21 .31 1  billion  for  international  affairs. 

This  includes  a  core  figure  of  $19,893  billion  for  our  basic  international  programs,  as 
well  as;  $304  million  for  security  upgrades;  $500  million  to  implement  the  Middle  East 
peace  agreement  in  the  Wye  Memorandum;  and  $614  million  for  past-due  payments  to 
Multilateral  Development  Banks  and  international  organizations,  such  as  the  UN . 

This  budget  represents  a  6.6  percent  increase  over  our  basic  budget  of  last  year.  It  is  a 
responsible  plan  for  doing  America’s  business  in  the  world,  but  even  so  it  falls  short  of 
all  we  would  like  to  do.  In  inflation-adjusted  dollars,  the  request  of  $19,893  billion 
amounts  to  only  half  of  what  we  invested  in,  American  leadership  as  recently  as  1985 . 

In  Fiscal  Year  1998,  we  broke  the  long  decline  in  funding  to  protect  American  interests 
abroad.  The  very  modest  increase  proposed  for  FY  2000  is  essential  to  respond  to 

challenges  and  opportunities  that  directly  affect  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 


The  Security  of  the  American  People 

The  budget  proposes  almost  $9  billion  in  programs  to  safeiguard  the  security  of  the 
American  people,  the  first  of  our  seven  supreme  national  interests.  These  programs  are 
force  multipliers  for  our  armed  forces.  They  strengthen  our  friends  and  our  alliances, 
enhance  our  military  reach  and  promote  peace  and  stability  around  the  globe.  They  help 
secure  access  to  Gulf  oil,  promote  Arab-Israeli  peace,  and  contain  Saddam  Hussein. 
They  help  ensure  that  nuclear  weapons  and  materials  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  do  not 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  They  help  promote  controls  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
disarmament  in  troubled  regions,  international  peacekeeping,  and  economic  support  to  ' 
prevent  or  resolve  conflicts  that  could  endanger  U.S.  interests  or  require  the  deployment 
ofU.S.  troops. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  national  security  funding  supports  Middle  East  peace, 
largely  in  the  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  and  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF) 
accounts.  Another  ten  percent  supports  multilateral  and  regional  national  security 
programs,  primarily  through  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations.  Freedom 
Support  Act  funding  comprises  most  of  the  five  percent  of  national  security  funding  that 
we  spend  in  Russia  and  the  other  New  Independent  States.  Peacekeeping  funds, 
multilateral  and  bilateral,  provide  most  of  the  three  percent  we  spend  in  Europe. 

The  Prosperity  of  the  American  People 

One-fourth  of  the  international  affairs  budget  proposes  to  foster  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  people.  This  goal  has  taken  on  a  higher  priority  for  the  foreign  affairs 
community  in  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War.  Open  trade  is  how  more  possible  and  more 
important  than  ever  before.  One  third  of  U.S.  economic  growth  in  recent  years  has 
come  from  exports.  This  budget  provides  significant  increases  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  (EXIM),  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC),  and  the  Trade  and 
Development  Agency  (TD A),  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  President’s  Export 
Initiative  announced  in  January.  It  also  contains  an  important  pilot  program  to  help  our 
smaller  embassies  support  U.S.  businesspeople  in  countries  where  other  U.S.  trade 
agencies  are  not  represented.  This  modest  program  will  add  to  the  vigorous  effort  our 
embassies  already  make  to  open  markets  and  boost  U.S.  business  abroad. 

The  budget  also  contains  funding  to  promote  econornic  development  in  areas  that  may 
provide  new  export  opportunities  and  greater  diplomatic  cooperation  in  the  future.  The 
Asian  financial  crisis,  which  is  harming  key  American  export  industries,  underscores  the 
relationship  between  prosperity  abroad  and  our  own  prosperity  at  home.  We  must  help 
developing  countries  build  the  basic  institutions  to  grow,  including  the  institutional 
capacity  to  handle  capital  flows  effectively. 

The  bulk  of  funding  in  the  prosperity  area  -  approximately  85  percent  -  is  dedicated  to 
the  long-term  development  agenda  in  accounts,  such  as  Development  Assistance  (DA), 
the  Multilateral  Development  Banks  (MDBs),  the  PL480  food  assistance  program,  the 
Freedom  Support  Act  (ESA),  the  UN  Development  Program,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  This 
funding  includes  important  initiatives  for  Africa  that  follow  up  on  the  President’s  visit 
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last  year  The  remaining  15  percent  of  funding  in  this  category  supports  institutions, 
such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank,  OPIC,  TDA,  and  embassy  operations  that  provide 
direct  services  to  U.S.  exporters. 

American  Citizens  and  U.S.  Borders 

Of  the  approximately  $500  million  allocated  to  this  interest.  State  Department  operating 
funds  and  fee  collections  represent  about  $365  million  that  directly  serve  the  needs  of 
Americans  traveling  abroad.  The  Department  issues  almost  seven  million  passports  each 
year  and  assists  over  two  million  Americans  in  foreign  countries  annually.  It  helps  our 
citizens  communicate  with  home  when  they  are  in  difficulty.  This  funding  also  supports 
the  Department’s  visa  operations  abroad.  Which  are  the  front  line  in  America  s  struggle 
against  illegal  immigration.  Even  as  we  hail  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  rise  of 
global  commerce,  we  must  recognize  that  both  have  added  enormously  to  our  consular 

workload.  The  upward  trend  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

Law  Enforcement 

About  $500  million  is,  proposed  to  sustain  programs  and  operations  to  combat  the  triple 
pestilence  of  transnational  terrorism,  international  crime,  and  illegal  drug  smuggling.  As 
the  tragic  bombing  of  our  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  last  year  signals,  some 
international  terrorists  have  targeted  Americans.  This  is  especially  dangerous  because  of 
the  access  terrorists  now  have  to  powerful  explosives  and  other  sophisticated 
technologies.  Our  anti-terrorism  program  funds  account  for  14  percent  of  the  total  and 
support  police  and  other  training  in  countries  where  terrorist  groups  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  Americans.  In  addition,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $3  billion  over  five 
years  in  advance  appropriations  (FY  2001-2006)  to  construct  replacement  facilities  at  our 
most  vulnerable  posts. 

About  20  percent  of  our  law  enforcement  funding  is  devoted  to  combatting  international 
crime  through  strengthening  foreign  judicial  systems,  training  foreign  police,  enhancing 
operational  cooperation  to  break  up  international  crime  syndicates,  facilitating  the 
extradition  of  criminals  who  prey  on  Americans,  and  rooting  out  offshore  havens  for 
dirty  money.  The  bulk  of  our  funding,  approximately  66  percent,  funds  programs  to 
combat  the  production  and  traffic  of  illegal  drugs  that  end  up  in  the  U.S.  These  funds 
support  drug  law  enforcement  training  and  institution  building,  narcotics  interdiction  and 
crop  substitution  projects.  The  lion’s  share  of  anti-drug  funding  targets  activities  in  Latin 
America,  which  inflict  serious  damage  on  Americans.  , 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights 

The  $900  million  of  funding  we  propose  in  this  area  serves  both  our  ideals  and  our 
interests.  It  has  always  been  in  our  interests  to  promote  democratic  principles  and  to 
help,  where  we  could,  those  suffering  under  cruel  and  tyrannical  governments  abroad. 
When  we  help  others  committed  to  democracy  and  human  rights,  we  reinforce  principles 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  success  of  our  own  society.  In  addition,  promoting 
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democracy  helps  foster  like-minded  governments  that  work  with  us  constructively  on 
international  problems.  Moreover,  democracy  contributes  to  stability  and  thereby  tends 
to  reduce  crime,  illegal  immigration,  terrorism,  and  other  problems  that  touch  Americans 
directly.  Largely  concentrated  in  the  DA,  ESF,  and  MDB  accounts,  our  programs 
promote  civil  society,  democratic  and  judicial  institution-building,  war  crimes  tribunals 
and  education  and  training. 

Humanitarian  Response 

The  humanitarian  relief  programs  in  the  budget  comprise  over  $2.5  billion  and  provide 
relief  to  victims  of  disaster,  civil  strife,  and  other  life-  and  health-threatening 
emergencies.  They  help  rebuild  after  crisis.  They  feed,  house,  and  resettle  refugees. 
They  signal  the  fundamental  goodness  and  generosity  of  the  American  people  to  the 
world.  Our  assistance  is  heavily  concentrated  on  Africa,  where  we  must  address 
immediate  crises,  even  as  we  strive  to  help  local  leaders  bring  their  continent  more  fully 
into  the  world  economy.  The  DA,  PL480,  FSA,  SFFD,  refugee  assistance,  and  debt 

relief  accounts  provide  the  bulk  of  funding  for  our  humanitarian  activities  around  the 
world. 

Environment,  Population,  and  Health  (Global  Issues) 

The  budget  proposes  $1.7  billion  in  programs  to  safeguard  the  world  environment, 
respond  to  the  steady  rise  in  world  population,  and  halt  the  spread  of  disease  across 
national  boundaries.  This  dimension  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  also  acquired  greater 
prominence  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  deserves  our  urgent  attention.  U.S. 
programs  combat  these  problems  directly  and  indirectly  by  promoting  education,  child 
survival,  family  planning,  pollution  control,  natural-resource  management,  ecologically 

sound  food  production,  safe  energy  development,  and  basic  health  and  disease  control 
services. 

The  UN,  other  international  organizations,  and  the  MDBS  -  especially  the  Global 

Environmental  Facility  -  play  a  leading  role  in  protecting  the  healthfulness  of  the  planet. 
U.S.  bilateral  funding  for  global  issues  is  concentrated  in  the  DA,  FSA,  and  Peace  Corps 
accounts.  In  addition,  bilateral  U.S.  economic  development  activities  have  important 
collateral  benefits  for  meeting  global  challenges  as  well.  Approximately  47  percent  of 
U.S.  funds  expended  on  global  issues  address  the  environment;  16  percent  address 

population  issues;  and  37  percent  address  health  problems. 

Conclusion 

In  sum,  this  budget  promotes  the  international  interests  of  the  American  people  and 
maintains  U.S.  leadership  in  the  world.  It  contains  several  new  and  important  initiatives 
notably  the  Wye  River  Middle  East  peace  initiative,  the  President’s  export  initiative,  the  ’ 
beginning  of  a  five-year  plan  to  contain  weapons  technology  in  the  NIS,  programs  to  help 
stabilize  the  Balkans,  and  programs  to  move  Africa  toward  the  global  mainstream.  It  also 
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makes  headway  in  solving  nagging  but  important  issues,  such  as  paying  our  past-due  bills 
to  the  UN  and  the  MDBS. 

Finally,  this  budget  will  help  us  keep  the  superb  diplomatic  representation  our  interests 
demand  and  our  people  expect.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  State  Department  workload  has 
grown  substantially'  We  operate  more  embassies,  process  more  visas,  receive  more 
visitors,  and  report  to  Congress  and  the  public  on  more  issues  than  ever  before  -  yet  the 
number  of  State  Department  employees  has  gone  down.  Professional  demmids,  hardship 
conditions,  and  terrorist  threats  have  increased.  We  must  make  the  investments  in 
security  and  diplomatic  readiness  that  are  needed  to  keep  our  nation  informed,  prepared, 
and  able  to  respond  to  challenges  that  affect  our  interests  everywhere,  every  day. 


February  1999 
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INTRODUCTION 


Fiscal  Year  2000  Budget  Request 

Function  150,  the  International  Affairs  category  of  the  federal  budget,  includes  funding 
■for  the  programs  and  activities  of  four  cabinet  departments,  seven  independent  agencies, 
three  foundations,  and  numerous  other  international  organizations.'^  Appropriations  for 
Function  150  derive  from  four  separate  Appropriations  Subcommittees  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  with  jurisdiction  over  International  Affairs  programs  and  accounts. 

The  FY  2000  Congressional  Presentation  for  Foreign  Operations  (CP)  consists  of 
interagency-developed  regional  plans  and  associated  resource  justifications  for  the  fiscal 
year  2000  as  presented  to  Congress  by  President  Clinton  with  the  Federal  Budget  on 
February  1,  1999.  It  comprises  accounts  presented  in  appropriations  legislation  of  the 
Subcommittees  on;  Foreign  Operations;  Commerce,  Justice,  State  and  Judiciary; 
Agriculmre  and  Rural  Development;  and  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services. 

In  FY  1999,  the  Administration  requested  a  Function  150  budget  necessary  to  maintain 
international  affairs  programs  and  activities  that  support  America  s  national  interests . 

The  FY  1999  base  budget  request  of  $19,648  billion  was  about  $1  billion  more  than  the 
FY  1998  enacted  level.''  For  FY  1999,  Congress  appropriated  $18,662  million  in  base 
programs,  and  provided  additional  appropriations  of  $1,014  billion  for  arrears  payments 
to  international  organizations  and  financial  institutions,''  as  well  as  supplemental 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $1,899  billion  for  emergency  security  requirements  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  1998  embassy  bombings  and  for  anti-narcotics  activities.'''  Including 
supplemental  appropriations,  total  enacted  FY  1999  appropriations  were  $21,556  billion. 

For  FY  2000,  the  Administration  proposes  a  total  Function  150  budget  request  of 
$21  311  billion,  just  over  one  percent  of  the  total  federal  fiscal  budget.  Included  in  the 
Function  150  total  is  $19,906  billion  for  base  programs,  $1,244  billion  more  than  enacted 
in  FY  1999.  The  FY  2000  Function  150  request  also  includes  $614  million  in  arrears 

payments;''  $304  million  for  continuing  security  upgrades;®' and  $500  million  in 

supplemental  appropriations  for  implementation  of  the  Wye  Plantation  Memorandum. 

This  budget  proposes  a  rational  approach  for  meeting  new  policy  demands;  preventing 
compromises  to  U.S.  citizens’  security;  and  providing  generous,  rapid  humanitarian  relief 
to  victims  of  extraordinary  natural  disasters  and  civil  strife.  The  FY  2000  budget  for 
international  affairs  proposes  to  ensure  strong  diplomatic  leadership  and  implementation 
of  a  broad  array  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  programs  in  support  of  American 
interests. 
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The  FY  2000  budget  proposes  to  strengthen  America’s  diplomatic  readiness  and  provide 
an  installment  in  capital  investment  to  repair  infrastrucmre,  upgrade  information  systems, 
and  develop  human  resources.  Also  included  in  this  budget  is  a  $3  billion  advance 
appropriation  request  to  continue  long-range  embassy  security  construction  and  upgrades. 


"  These  include 

Department  of  State  (State) 

Department  of  Treasury  (Treasury) 

Department  of  Defense,  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  (DSC A) 

Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A) 

Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  " 

Export-Import  Bank  (Ex-Im) 

International  Trade  Commission  (ITC) 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC) 

Peace  Corps 

Trade  and  Development  Agency  (TDA) 

U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  (USIP) 

African  Development  Foundation  (ADF) 

The  Asia  Fountoion  (TAF) 

Inter- American  Foundation  (lAF) 

^  Added  to  the  FY  1999  base  budget  request  of  $19,648  billion  was  $538,952  million  in  arrears  owed  to 
Multilateral  Development  Banks  (MDBs)  to  which  the  U.S.  has  membership.  Including  arrears  the  total 
FY  1999  budget  request  was  $20. 15  billion.  ’  . 

Of  the  $1,014  billion  enacted  in  FY  1999  for  arrears,  $539  million  was  for  MDBs  and  $475  ipillion  was 
for  the  United  Nations  (UN)  and  other  international  organizations.  ' 

Of  the  $1,898  billion  FY  1999  supplemental  appropriations,  $1,428  billion  was  for  security  upgrades, 
$46.2  million  for  reconstruction  and  relief  to  victims  of  the  1998  embassy  terrorist  attacks;  $20  million  for 
anti-terrorism  assistance  programs;  $50  million  for  child  survival  programs;  $75  million  was  for  Y2K 

system  compliance;  $46  million  for  New  Independent  States  programs;  and  $233  million  for  anti-narcotics 
programs. 

The  $614  million  requested  for  arrears  in  the  FY  2000  budget  is  comprised  of  $168  million  for  the  MDBs 

and  $446  million  for  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations. 

The  $304  million  requested  for  the  on-going  cost  of  the  FY  1999  security  supplemental  is  comprised  of: 
$254  million  for  on-going  security-related  operations,  and  $50  million  for  design  and  site  acquisition  for 
new  embassies  and  other  recurring  security  costs  related  to  the  Foreign  Buildings  program.  Simultaneous 
with  the  budget  submission  to  Congress,  there  will  be  a  $3  billion  request  for  an  advance  FY  2001 

supplemental  appropriation  for  security  construction  requirements. 

^  The  FY  2000  budget  request  for  Function  150  includes  an  advance  supplemental  request  for 
implementation  of  the  Wye  Plantation  Memorandum  totaling  $1.9  billion.  Of  this  amount,  $900  million  is 
requested  for  FY  1999,  $500  million  is  requested  as  part  of  the  FY  2000  budget,  and  the  remaining  $500 
million  is  requested  for  FY  2001. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PRESENTATION 
DOCUMENT  SUMMARY 


Background 

In  September,  1997  the  Secretary  of  State  transmitted  the  first  International  Affairs  Strategic 
Plan  to  Congress.  The  Plan  defines  the  international  affairs  mission,  national  interests,  and 
strategic  goals  of  U.S.  government  in  the  post  Cold  War  era.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  specified  in  the  Government  Performance  ahd  Results  Act  (GPRA). 

The  Plan  has  become  the  basis  for  the  Function  150  budget  presentation.  The_ 

Congressional  Presentation  for  Foreign  Operations  (CP)  outlines  for  each  region  strategies 
for  achieving  goals,  linking  them  to  specific  objectives  and  indicators  of  performance,  and 

assigning  budget  requests  to  the  goals  where  applicable. 

The  CP  is  the  by  product  of  a  year  long  comprehensive  strategic  planning  process, 
developed  through  interagency  cooperation  and  a  commitment  to  build  a  shared  vision  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  2f‘  Century.  The  CP  is  intended  to  reform  past  organizing 
principles  and  the  presentation  format  of  the  Functiott  150  budget  that  may  be  limited  either 
by  account  classifications  or  appropriations  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  the  CP  attempts  to 
capture  as  many  international  affairs  resource  accounts  as  possible  -  across  Executive 
Departments  and  agencies,  and  Congressional  Committees  of  jurisdiction  -  and  display  them 
in  a  comprehensive  document  guided  by  the  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan. 

Function  150  resources  are  incorporated  into  displays  by  region  and  country,  while  cross- 
referenced  and  justified  according  to  the  international  affairs  strategic  goals  in  the  Plan. 

This  CP  builds  on  the  methodology  begun  in  the  FY  1999  CP  with  several  improvements. 
Narrative  sections  are  tailored  to  include  performance  information,  and  budget  tables  show 
more  detail  through  diverse  displays.  Resource  data  is  derived  from  a  newly  developed 
Global  Resource  Database.  The  utility  of  the  database  is  not  solely  for  compilmg 
Function  150  resource  requests;  rather,  it  Will  enable  thorough  trend  analyses,  tracking  and 
comparison  of  budget  requests  and  outcomes,  and  the  exercise  of  a  reliable  tool  for 
determining  the  level  of  resources  required  to  support  stated  objectives  .  This  CP  and  the 
new  database  were  designed  on  the  assumption  that  the  best  measure  of  effective  resource 
utilization  will  evolve  through  a  cqmprehensive  presentation  of  all  U.S.  government 
international  affairs  resources. 

Explanation  of  Presentation 

The  FY  2000  CP  provides  justification  for  Function  150  programs  and  activities  in  two 
distinct  displays  in  Chapters  II  and  III  which  follow.  Chapter  n  of  tte  CP  contains  regional 
plans  based  on  the  strategic  goals  outlined  in  the  International  Ajfairs  Strategic  Plan  and 
cross-references  these  to  appropriations  accounts.  Chapter  III  of  the  CP  describes  the 
Function  150  budget  request  by  appropriation  and  explains  each  account  relative  to  strategic 

goals. 
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The  FY  2000  Function  150  budget  presentation  has  been  refined  in  several  distinct  ways.  In 
FY  1999,  Function  150  resources  at  the  regional  level  were  presented  by  strategic  goal  for  the 
first  time.  The  FY  2000  presentation  takes  a  further  step  in  displaying  the  Function  150  budget 
by  strategic  goal  by  using  mission-by-mission  policy  and  resources  planning  documents,  called 
the  Mission  Performance  Plans  (MPP),  as  the  basis  for  country  papers  in  the  CP.  For  the  first 
time,  the  FY  2000  CP  includes  country  tables  that  present  greater  detail  on  strategic  goals 
cross-walked  to  appropriations  accounts  with  accompanying  narrative  justification. 

These  country  presentations  provide  the  first  composite  of  a  Function  150  budget  request  that 
has  been  formulated  through  a  deliberative  policy  and  resource  review  process.  This  process 
began  at  the  interagency  cbuntry  team  level  (through  the  MPP  process),  and  has  been  brought  to 
conclusion  with  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  regional  plan.  Integrating 
planning  and  budgeting  in  this  manner  is  intended  to  reform  past  reliance  on  “top-down” 
budgeting. 

Chapter  II  provides  a  compilation  of  Regional  Plans  presented  by  each  regional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  They  begin  with  a  Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who,  as  chair  of 
an  international  affairs  interagency  regional  planning  team,  coordinating  the  policy  and 
resources  presentation  for  FY  2000.  Following  this  is  a  Function  150  Resources  table 
displayed  by  strategic  goal  and  appropriations  account. 

After  the  regional  table  is  the  Regional  Plan  which  describes  the  programs  and  activities  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  region  during  1999  and  2000  according  to  U.S.  national  interests,  strategic 
goals,  and  specific  objectives.  This  narrative  tracks  the  preceding  regional  Function  150 
Resource  table,  cross-referencing  each  strategic  goal.  ' 

Country  tables  and  papers  are  appended  to  their  respective  Regional  Plan.  Country  presentations 
are  provided  only  for  those  countries  that  have  associated  Function  150  program  resources  in  the 
FY  2000  budget  request.  Both  the  tables  and  narrative  justification  for  each  country  are  similar 
in  format  to  the  Regional  Plans,  with  cross-references  of  data  between  strategic  goals  and 
accounts  that  “roll  up”  to  totals  in  the  regional  tables. 

Due  to  the  limited  availability  of  some  account  distributions  at  the  regional  or  global  levels  on  a 
prospective  basis,  the  strategic  goal  tables  are  not  exhaustive  in  presenting  funding  from  all 
Function  150  sources.  Although  the  FY  2000  budget  cy^le  has  afforded  significant 
enhancements  in  collecting  more  accurate  data  from  a  broader  range  of  resources,  not  all 
accounts  are  prospectively  allocated  by  region  or  country,  and  thus  may  not  be  recorded  as  such 
in  advance  of  appropriations. 
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Chapter  I:  Summary  Tables 

The  Introduction  includes  two  summary  budget  tables.  Both  comprise  the  FY  2000  budget 
request  presented  by  President  Clinton  to  the  Congress  on  February  1,  1999 

The  first  summary  table  presents  the  FY  2000  Function  150  Budget  by  Appropriations 
Account.  It  provides  a  three-year  comparative  view  of  budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  years 
1998  to  2000,  followed  by  explanatory  notes. 

The  second  summary  table  displays  the  FY  2000  Function  150  Budget  by  Strategic  Goal.  It 
“roll  ups”  the  regional  resource  tables  in  Chapter  II,  plus  displays  several  global  accounts 
(that  could  not  be  allocated  by  region  or  country  by  strategic  goal).  This  table  is  consistent 
with  the  strategic  goals  in  the  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan. 

Chapter  II:  Regional  Program  Plans  and  Country  Papers 

The  Regional  Program  Plans  in  Chapter  II  of  the  CP  were  prepared  by  interagency  teams 
led  by  the  Regional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  interagency  teams 
included  policy  and  program  experts  from  various  Function  150  agencies,  including,  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID),  the  Peace  Corps,  Export-Import 
Bank  (Ex-IM)  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC),  the  Trade 
Development  Agency  (TDA),  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Department  of  Treasury.  For  purposes  of  the  FY  2000 
budget,  contributions  from  the  former  agencies,  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  are  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
Department  of  State  programs. 

The  Table  of  Contents  reference  the  Regional  Plans  in  Chapter  II.  The  regions  include. 
Africa;  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  Europe;  the  Near  East;  the  New  Independent  States; 

South  Asia;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  / 


Chapter  II  incorporates  the  following  regional  jurisdictions: 

Africa  -  Angola  Benin,  Botswana,  Burkina  Faso,  Cameroon,  Cape  Verde,  Central  African 
Republic  Chad,  Comoros,  Congo,  Cote  d’Ivoire,  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  Djibouti, 
Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Gambia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Guinea-Bissau,  Kenya  Lesotho,  Liberia, 
Madagascar,  Malawi,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mozambique,  Namibia,  Nigeria,  Niger,  R^an^,  ao 
Tome  &  Principe,  Senegal,  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  South  Africa,  Swaziland,  Tanzania, 

Togo,  Uganda,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe 


East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  -  Cambodia,  Fiji  Islands,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Mongolia,  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Philippines,  Samoa,  Solomon  Islands,  Thailand,  Tonga,  Vanuatu 
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Europe  -  Albania,  Bosnia  &  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Czech  Republic,  Estonia 

Latvia,  Lithuania,  Macedonia  (former  Republic 

o’  Portugal,  Romania,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia  (former 

Kepublic  of) 


Near  East  -  PAgtm.,  Bahrain,  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Oman  Tunisia 
Yemen  ’ 

New  Independent  States  -  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Belarus,  Georgia,  Kazakstan,  Kyrgyzstan 

Moldova,  Russia,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  Ukraine,  Uzbekistan 

South  Asia  -  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  India,  Maldives,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka 

Western  Hemisphere  -  Argentina,  Bahamas,  Belize,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Guyana  ’ 
aiti,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Suriname,  Trinidad  & 
Tobago,  Uruguay,  Venezuela 


Chapter  III:  Justification  by  Appropriations  Account 

presents  appropriations  account-by-account  justifications  for  the 
FY  2000  budget  request.  The  description  of  the  programs  and  activities  funded  through 
these  accounts  is  presented  in  a  format  which  correlates  to  the  national  interests  and  strategic 
goalsoutlmed  inthe  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan. 

Chapter  IV:  Supporting  Information 

Historical  tables  and  other  supporting  informative  data  on  the  expenditure  of  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  funds  is  provided  in  Chapter  IV.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  CP  are  the 

worldwide  region  and  country  “all  spigots”  funding  tables  for  FY  1998  FY  1999  and 
t::v  onnn  ’  ^  anu 


by  Strategic  Goal”  displays  $15,897  billion  of  the 

$21,311  bilhon  Function  150  budget  according  to  strategic  goal.  The  $5,413  billion  remaining  amount  is  not 
displayed  by  strategic  goal  m  the  FY  2000  presentation,  because  allocations  either  were  not  available  in 

advMce,  could  not  be  desegregated  by  goal,  or  although  attributable  to  country  and  region,  served  multiple 
goals  simultaneously,  .  ^ 


^/The  International  Affairs  Mission  Statement  and  Strategic  Goals,  as  presented  in  the  Intematioml  Affairs 
Strategic  Plan,  along  with  support  goals  of  diplomatic  activities,  public  diplomacy,  and  diplomatic  readiness 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  MISSION  STATEMENT 


The  purpose  of  United  States  international  leadership  is  to  create  a  more  secure,  prosperous, 

anddemocraticworldforthebenefitofthe  American  people.  In  an  increasingly 

interdependent  and  rapidly  changing  world,  international  events  affect  every  American. 

Successful  U.S.  leadership  is  essential  for  security  at  home,  better  jobs  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  a  healthier  environment,  and  safe  travel  and  conduct  of  business  abroad. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ,  the  United  States  conducts  relations 
with  foreign  governments,  international  organizations,  and  others  to  pursue  U.S.  national  interests 
and  promote  American  values.  The  international  affairs  goals  of  the  United  States. 

•  Protect  vital  interests,  secure  peace,  deter  aggression,  prevent  and  defuse  crises,  halt  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  advance  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

•  Expand  exports,  open  markets,  maintain  global  growth  and  stability ,  and  promote 
economic  development. 

•  Protect  American  citizens  abroad,  manage  the  entry  of  visitors  and  immigrants,  and 
safeguard  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

•  Combat  international  terrorism,  crhpe,  and  narcotics  trafficking. 

•  Support  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  democracies,  and  uphold  human  rights. 

•  Provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  victims  of  crisis  and  digaister. 

•  Improve  the  global  environment,  stabilize  world  population,  and  protect  human  health. 

To  advance  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  American,people,  the  U.S.  Government  requires  a 
strong  international  presence,  highly  quaiified,  motivated,  and  diverse  people  serving  at  home 
and  abroad,  extensive  communication  with  publics  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the  political, 

military,  and  economic  means  to  carry  out  the  nation’s  foreign  policies. 
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,  international  AFFAIRS  STRATEGIC  GOALS 

^lONAL  Stabiuw:  Strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  prevent  instabilities  from 
threatening  the  vital  and  important  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Reduce  the  threat  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies  from 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 

* 

Open  Markets:  Open  world  markets  to  increase  trade  and  free  the  flow  of  goods,  services,  and 

U.S.  Exports:  Expand  U.S.  exports  to  $1.2  trillion  early  in  the  2U‘  Century. 

Global  Growth  and  Stability:  Increase  global  economic  growth  and  stability. 

Economic  Development:  Promote  broad-based  growth  in  developing  and  transitional 
economies  to  raise  standards  of  living  and  lessen  disparities  of  wealth  within  and  among 
countries. 

f^ERiCAN  Citizens:  Protect  the  safety  and  security  of  American  citizens  who  travel  and  live 
abroad. 

Travel  and  Migration:  Manage  fairly  arid  effectively  the  entry  of  immigrants  and  foreign 
visitors  into  the  United  States.  * 

International  Crime:  Minimize  the  impact  of  international  crime  on  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens. 

Illegal  Drugs:  Reduce  the  entry  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

Counterterrorism:  Reduce  the  number  and  impact  of  international  terrorist  attacks 
especially  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights:  Open  political  systems  and  societies  to  democratic  practices 
the  rule  of  law,  good  governance,  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

Humanitarian  Assistance;  Provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  victims  of  crisis  and  disaster  . 

Environment:  Secure  a  sustainable  global  environment,  and  protect  the  United  States  and  its  ■ 
citizens  from  the  effects  of  international  environmental  degradation. 

Population:  Stabilize  world  population. 

Health:  Protect  human  health  and  reduce  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 
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SUPPORTING  GOALS: 

•  Diplomatic  Activities 

•  Public  Diplomacy 

•  Diplomatic  Readiness 

Human  Resources 
Information  Resources 
Infrastructure  and  Operations 


Request  by  Appropriation 

International  Affairs  Budget  Request  by  Appropriation  Account 

(BA  $  thousands) 


Account 

FY1998 

FY1999 

FY2000 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

"$19,069,672 

$21,311,444 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

13,212,593 

13,842,001 

14,100,731 

MULTILATERAL  ASSISTANCE 

1,780,440 

1,802,764 

1,816,031 

MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANKS 

1,458,940 

1,476,264 

1  394  5.11 

IDB  -  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (Ordinary  Capital) 

25,611 

25,611 

IDB  -  Inter-American  Development  Bank  f FSO) 

20,835 

21.152 

IDA  -  International  Development  Association 

1,034,504 

ASIA  DB  -  Asian  Development  Bank 

13,211 

Asian  Development  Fund 

IHHEBl 

■■B 

IBRD  -  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF) 

47,500 

Africa  Development  Bank 

African  Development  Fund 

45.000 

,128,000 

EBRD  -  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

35,779 

35.779 

EAI/MIF  -  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Multilateral  Investment  Fund 

30,000 

MIGA  -  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Aaency 

_ 

Inter-American  Investment  Corporation 

. 

NADB  -  North  American  Development  Bank  • 

56,500 

MDB  Arrears 

[359,7541 

IFI  Advisory  Commission 

Treasury  Technical  Assistance 

1,500 

Debt  Reduction  Programs 

27,000 

33,000 

120,000 

lO&P  -  International  Organizations  and  Proarams 

294,500 

•  292,000 

293,000 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

2,433,890 

2,520,900 

2,611,000 

Sustainable  Development  Programs 

1,724,634 

■  1,789.000 

i.84finnn 

DA  -  Development  Assistance 

CS  -  Child  Survival  and  Diseases 

mmmm 

Development  Fund  for  Africa 

. 

Urban  and  Environment  Credit  Program  -  Subsidy 

Urban  and  Environment  Credit  Program  -  Admin 

Micro  and  Small  Enterprise  Development  -  Subsidy 

HBBRSlil 

Micro  and  Small  Enterprise  Development  -  Admin 

500 

Development  Credit  Authority 

[8,0001 

[15,000] 

USAID  Operating  Expenses 

478.858 

492,650 

507,739 

Operating  Expenses  -  Inspector  General  USAID 

29,047 

30,750 

25  261 

OFDA  -  International  Disaster  Assistance 

190,298 

200,000 

220,000 
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Request  by  Appropriation  * 


Account 

FY  1998 

FY  1999 

FY2000 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

OTHER  BILATERAL  ASSISTANCE 

.  1,256,016 

1,277,000 

1,425,000 

FSA  -  Freedom  SuDDort  Act  -  Assistance  for  the  NIS 

770,798 

847,000 

1,032,000 

SEED  -  Support  for  Eastern  Eurooe  and  Democracy 

485,218 

430,000 

393,000 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

6,041,168 

6,127,331 

6,232,000 

PKO  -  Peacekeepina  Operations  ' 

77,500 

76,500 

130,000 

ESF  “  Economic  Support  Fund 

2,419,600 

2,432,831 

2,389,000 

IMET  -  International  Military  Education  and  Training 

50,000 

50,000 

52,000 

Foreian  Military  Financinq  (FMF)  -  Grant/Admin 

3,348,728 

3,330,000 

3,430,000 

FMF-L  Foreign  Military  Financinq  - Loan  . 

12,340 

20,000 

NADR  -  Nonproliferation,  Anti-terrorism,  Demining  and  Related  ■ 
Programs  , 

133,000 

1 

218,000 

231,000 

EXPORT  &  INVESTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

561,114 

726,000 

725,000 

OPIC  -  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

-198,000 

*117,000 

-204,000 

OPIC  -  Administrative  Expenses  ’ 

32,000 

34,600 

35.000 

OPIC  -  Net  Offsetting  Collections 

-290,000 

-201,600 

-263,000 

OPIC  -  Credit  Funding 

60,000 

,  50,000 

24.000 

TDA  -  Trade  and  Development  Agency 

41,500 

44,000 

48,000 

Exporl’lmport  Bank 

717,614 

:  799,000 

881,000 

EXIM  -  Export-Import  Bank  -  Loan  Program  Account 

683,000 

765,000 

839.000 

EXIM  -  Export-Import  Bank  -  Administrative  Expenses 

48,614 

50,000 

57,000 

EXIM  -  Export-Import  Bank  -  Direct  Loans,  Negative  Subsidies 

-14,000^ 

-16,000 

-15,000 

OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

1,191,965 

1,436,006 

1,291,700 

lAF  -  Inter-American  Foundation 

22,000 

20,000 

22,300 

African  Development  Foundation 

14,000 

11,137 

14,400 

MRA  -  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 

650,384 

640,000 

660,000 

FRMA  -  U  S  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 

50,000 

30,000 

30,000 

INC  -  International  Narcotics  and  Crime 

230,000 

493,600 

:  295,000 

Ppene  Corns 

225,581 

241,269 

270,000 

SDAF  •  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund 

■52,000 

-48,000 

- 

WYE  MEMORANDUM  -  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

FY 1999  Supplemental  &  Advanced  Appropriations 

- 

900,000 

500,000 

ESF  -  Economic  Support  Fund -Wye 

200,000 

150,000 

FMF  -  Foreign  Military  Financing  -  Grant  -  Wye 

'  .  - 

700,000 

350.000 

FMF  -  Foreian  Military  Financing  ■  Rescission  for  Wye 

- 

-18,000 

- 
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Request  by  Appropriation 


I 


Account 

FY1998 

FY1999 

FY  2000 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  STATE,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

4,978,919 

6,858,221 

5,910,713 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

4,504,733 

6,413,716 

5,408,321 

State  Proqrams 

2,584.692 

3,427,885 

2  927  772 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Proqrams  (D&CP) 

1,646,801 

1,644,300 

2  583  772 

Salaries  &  Expenses  (S&E) 

353.905 

354,187 

D&CP  "H"  Worldwide  Security  Uoarades 

' 

785,700 

254  000 

Capital  Investment  Fund 

86,000 

137.890 

90  000 

Technoloqy  Fund  (USIA) 

5,050 

9,062 

Arms  Control  Disarmament  Aqencv  (ACDA) 

^  42,716 

41,500 

International  Information  Proqrams  (USIA  IIP) 

450,220 

455,246 

Security  and  Maintenance  of  US  Missions 

,  397,943 

1,030,561 

483  683 

Security  and  Maintenance  of  US  Missions  (SMUSM) 

397,943 

403,561 

434  066 

"H"  Worldwide  Security  Uoarades 

. 

627,000 

49617 

Capital  Projects  -  Advance  Appropriations 

1-1 

f-1 

[3  000  0001 

Other  Administration  of  Foreian  Affairs 

258,026 

- - LJ 

272,895 

289  683 

Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  Proqrams  (USIA  ECE) 

197.731 

200,500 

210  329 

Representatfon  Allowances 

■  4.200 

4,350 

5  850 

Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials 

7.900 

8,100 

9,490 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

5.356 

15,500 

17,000 

American  Institute  in  Taiwan 

/  14:000 

14,750 

15,760 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

27.495 

28.495 

30,054 

Repatriation  Loans  Program  Account 

1.344 

1,200 

1,200 

International  Organizations  ■ 

1,211.515 

1,628,000 

1  644  308 

CIPA -Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping  Acliyities 

210,632 

231,000 

235  000 

CIO  -  Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

888,883 

922.000 

963,308 

Cl  0/Cl  PA  -  UN  Arrearage  Payments 

100,000 

475,000 

446,000 

ICC  -  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies 

12,000 

International  Commissions  (non  function  150) 

(43.992) 

[45,7321 

[52.0431 

Related  Appropriations 

52.557 

- L.  ’  _ 

54.375 

62,875 

The  Asia  Foundation 

-8,000 

8,250 

15,000 

East-West  Center 

12.000 

12,500 

12,500 

North-South  Center 

1.500 

1.750 

2,500 

National  Endowment  for  Democracy 

30.000 

31,000 

32,000 

Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship  Program  Trust  Fund 

570 

525 

525 

lASP  -  Israeli  Arab  Scholarship  Proaram 

487 

350 

350 

BROADCASTING  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  (BBG) 

431,510 

397,705 

452,590 

International  Broadcasting  Operations 

388,644 

384,460 

431,722 

Broadcasting  Capital  Improvements 

42,866 

13,245 

20,868 
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Request  by  Appropriation 


Account  - — 

FY1998 

Actual 

■I- 

FY  1999 
Estimate 

FY2000 

Request 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  America's  Heritage 

Foreian  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

42,676 

250 

1,226 

46,800 

265 

1,227 

49,802 

265 

1,175 

UnlnraiiQt  Ac;qpt«i  Commission 

- 

813 

1.162 

1  nlQrn atinna!  TraHp  Commission  - 

41,200 

:  .  44,495 

47,200 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

PL  480  -  Title  II;  Pr6qram  Account 

Di  _Tlflo  III- Mon-Credit  Activity 

867,000 

837,000 

30,000 

862,000 

837,000 

25,000 

787,000. 

787,000 

1  AROR  HH.S  EDUCATION 

11,160 

12,160 

13,000 

USIP  -  United  States  Institute  for  Peace 

11,160 

12,160 

13,000 

FY  2000  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  BUDGET 
explanatory  NOTES  TO  TABLE  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 


1  Included  in  the  FY  1999  and  FY  2000  colunms  for  the  Multilateral  Development  Banks 

"  are  respectively  $538,952  million  and  $168,383  million  in  arrears  payments. 

2.  Contributions  to  the  UN  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF)  appear  in  the  International 

Organizations  &  Program  account  (lO&P). 

3  Funding  transferred  out  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act  (NIS)  and  Support  for  Eastern 
European  Democracy  (SEED)  to  other  accounts  in  FY  1998  are  mcluded  m  the  NIS  and 

SEED  totals  and  not  in  the  estimates  and  requests  of  the  receiving  accounts. 

4  The  Voluntary  Peacekeeping  Operation  (PKO)  account  does  not  reflect  transfers  to  the 

account  made  pursuant  to  Section  632  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

5  The  FY  1998  column  of  the  Contributions  to  International  Organizations  account  (CIO) 
reflects  the  transfer  of  $12  million  to  the  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies 
account  tor  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  Organization. 

6  The  FY  2000  request  proposes  the  final  tranche  of  arrears  payments  to  the  UN  and  other 

international  organizations  in  the  amount  of  $446  million.  This  payment  would 

complete  the  $1 .021  billion  total  arrears  package  approved  m  the  Balanced  Budget  Act 
of  1997. 

7.  The  Nonproliferation,  Anti-terrorism,  Demining  and  Related  Programs  ^ADR)  account 
was  expanded  in  FY  1999  to  include  funds  for  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  Preparatory  Commission  (PrepCom).  In  FY  2000,  the  NADR  account  request 


Request  by  Appropriation 

IS  comprised  of  the  following:  the  Nonproliferation  Disarmament  Fund;  Export  Control 
Assistance;  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  Voluntary  Contributions; 
CTBT  PrepCom;  Korean  Energy  Development  Organization  (KEDO);  Anti-terrorism 

and  Counter-Terrorism  Assistance;  and  Humanitarian  Demining. 

8.  Virtually  all  assistance  commitments  made  by  President  Clinton  during  his  March  1998 
visit  to  Africa  were  funded  in  FY  1998  and  FY  1999.  The  only  exceptions  now 
included  in  the  FY  2000  budget  are:  $5  million  in  ESF  for  the  Great  Lakes  Initiative, 
and  $5  inillion  for  the  Africa  Food  Security  Initiative.  In  addition,  a  portion  of  the 
$35  million  debt  reduction  commitment  is  being  met  in  the  FY  2000  request. 

9.  The  FY  2000  State  Programs  budget  request  reflects  the  Reorganization  Plan  and  Report 
submitted  pursuant  to  Section  1601  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Reform  and  Restructuring  Act 
of  1998,  as  contained  in  Public  Law  105-277.  Under  this  reorganization  plan,  with  the 
exception  of  amounts  for  functions  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA) 
related  to  International  Broadcasting  which  are  transferred  to  the  Broadcasting  Board  of 
Governors,  operations  previously  funded  by  appropriations  made  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  USIA  will  now  be  funded  by  appropriations  made  to 
the  Department  of  State.  Accordingly,  the  FY  2000  State  Programs  budget  request 
incorporates,  with  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  appropriation,  the 
appropriations  formerly  made  for  ACDA  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  appropriation 
and  USIA’s  International  Information  Programs  (IIP)  and  Technology  Fund 
appropriations  (less  the  transfers  discussed  below).  In  this  regard,  resource  tables 
include  FY  1998  and  FY  1999  amounts  for  these  ACDA  and  USIA  accounts.  In 
addition,  the  summary  resource  table  displays  IIP  amounts  transferred  to  other 
appropriations  including  International  Broadcasting  Operations  ($33,236  million). 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanges  ($1,246  million).  Security  and  Maintenance  of  U.S. 
Missions  ($16,883  million),  and  Representation  Allowances  ($1.4  million). 

10.  The  FY  2000  budget  also  merges  the  State  Department  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E) 
appropriation  with  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  appropriation.  This  merger 
of  the  appropriations  into  one  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  appropriation  with 
clear  program  and  bureau  demarcations  for  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and 
international  information  programs  and  exchanges  will  greatly  facilitate  the  efficient  and 
effective  reorganization  and  merger  of  USIA,  ACDA  and  State  employees, 
organizations,  and  functions  into  existing  Department  bureaus  and  offices. 

11.  The  FY  1999  estimate  reflects  the  following  FY  1999  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations: 

•  Child  Survival  (for  children  affected  by  the  global  AIDS  epidemic)  $50  million; 

•  USAID  Operating  Expenses  (security  upgrades)  $2.5  million; 

•  Freedom  Support  Act  -  Assistance  to  the  NIS  $46  million; 

•  Economic  Support  Funds  (assistance  to  the  local  victims  of  the  East  African 
bombings)  $46,231  million; 

•  Nonproliferation,  Anti-terrorism,  Demining  and  Related  Programs  (enhanced  anti¬ 
terrorism  programs)  $20  million;  . 


Request  by  Appropriation 

•  '  Peace  Corps  (security  upgrades)  $1.27  million; 

•  International  Narcotics  and  Crime  (to  combat  international  drug  trafficking) 

$232.6  million; 

•  State  Programs  (worldwide  security  upgrades)  $785.7  million; 

•  Security  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  (overseas  capital  security  upgrades) 
$627  million; 

•  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  (emergency  costs  associated 

with  the  bombings  in  East  Africa)  $10  million; 

•  State  Department  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (security  oversight  requirements) 
$1  million; 

•  Year  2000  Computer  Compliance  (additional  funding  to  ensure  that  agency 

information  systems  are  year  2000  compliant)  $77.29  million  as  follows: 

0  State  Capital  Investment  Fund  ($57.89  million)^ 

0  USIA  Technology  Fund  ($7.06  million) 

0  USAID  Operating  Expenses  ($10.2  million) 

0  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  ($2  million) 

0  Africa  Development  Foundation  ($0,137  million) 

,  .  ^  ... 

12.  The  Administration  is  requesting  $3  billion  for  an  advance  appropriation 

(FY  2001-FY  2005)  in  the  Security  and  Maintenance  of  U.S.  Missions  account  for  the 
construction  costs  of  relocating  embassies  at  high  security -risk  locations. 
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Strategic  Goals 


International  Affairs  Budget  Request  by  Strategic  Goal 

(BA  $  thousands) 


FY  1998 

FY1999 

Actual 

Actual 

TOTAL,  STRATEGIC  GOAL 
BY  REGION  &  GLOBAL 
PROGRAMS 


Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 


Open  Markets 


U.S.  Exports 


Global  Economic  Growth 


Economic  Development 


International  Crime 


Illegal  Drugs 


Counter-Terrorism 


Humanitarian  Assistance 


Environment 


Population 


Health 


14,575,890 


4,889.988 


5,670,134 


6,229 


OTHER  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS  PROGRAMS 


4,493,783 


6,372,033 


FY  2000 
Request 


16,084,350  15,897,694 


5,365,164 


882,004 


39 


77,250 


3,642,876 


81,994 


709,410 


1,751,740 


82 

26 

590,505 

5,413,751 
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Introduction -Table  of  Strategic  Goals  by  Region 

International  Affairs  Budget  Request  by  Strategic  Goal 

(BA  $  thousands)  ^  ; 


FY1998 

FY1999 

FY2000 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

iiiBHiiii 

TOTAL,  STRATEGIC  GOAL  BY  REGION  &  GLOBAL 
PROGRAMS 

14,575,890 

16,084,350 

15,897,694 

Reqional  Stability 

4,889,988 

5,670,134 

5,365,164 

Africa 

83,373 

61,340 

108,680 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

6,019 

5,525  * 

9,850 

New  Independent  States  i 

51,564 

46,040 

Europe 

340,470 

Near  East 

3,984,672 

South  Asia 

810 

IHIBKIS 

Western  Hemisphere 

Non-Reqional  /  Global 

PKO  -  Peacekeebina  Ooerations 

4,950 

- 

- 

ESF  -  Economic  Support  Fund 

1,070 

14,700 

- 

IMET  -  International  Military  Education  and  Training 

580 

385 

400 

FMF-G:  Foreian  Military  Financing  -  Grant 

7,000 

20.090 

5,000 

FMF-A:  Foreign  Military  Financing  -  Administration  "  _ 

29,021 

29.910 

31,300 

SDAF  -  Special  Defertse  Acauisition  Fund 

-52,000 

48,000 

FMF  -  Foreian  Military  Financing  -  Rescission  for  Wye 

■ 

-18.000 

' 

Ams  Control  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  (FY99  Only) 

42,716 

41,500 

- 

CIO  -  Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

278,347 

277.484 

312,196 

USIP  -  United  States  Institute  for  Peace 

11,160 

12,160 

13,000 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

652,190 

710,513 

882,004 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

46,536 

35,016 

New  Independent  States 

19,622 

Europe 

679 

Near  East 

450,030 

Nori-Reaional  /  Global 

135,323 

_ '  a - — - - ^ ^ - - - 

FSF  -  Economic  Support  Fund 

4,000 

- 

- 

.  NADR  -NDF- Nonproliferation  and  Disarmament  Fund 

^  15.000 

15.000 

15,000 

NADR  >  IAEA  Voluntary  Contribution 

36,000 

40,000 

43,000 

NADR  -  CTBT  Preparatory  Commission 

.  . 

28,900 

20,000 

NADR- Other 

•  - 

18,100 

- 

CIO  -  Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

80.323 

69,452 

69,924 
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FY1998 

FY1999 

FY2000 

Regions  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

/ 

Open  Markets 

416,874 

446,229 

394,248 

Africa 

'■ 

30,000 

21,400 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

5,240 

4,503 

8,300 

New  Independent  States 

26,954 

13,000 

14,000 

Europe 

54,892 

.63,149 

61,925 

Near  East 

150,000 

145.000 

103,600 

Non-Regional  /  Global 

179.788 

190,577 

185,023 

CIO  -  Contributions  to  International  Orqanizations 

179.788 

190.577 

185  023 

- 

U.S.  Exports 

liKKI 

Africa 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

10.608 

New  Independent  States 

19,885 

Europe 

8.565 

Near  East 

178,774 

Western  Hemisphere 

HHiEE9 

11.764 

Non-Regional  /  Global 

■■■ 

MIGA  -  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Aqencv 

iHiBiimi 

OPIC  -  Administrative  Expenses 

32.000 

- -  _ 

.T»^nnn 

OPIC  -  Net  Offeettinq  Collections 

-290.000 

OPIC  -  Credit  Fundinq 

60,000 

50.000 

24  000 

TDA  -  Trade  and  Development  Aqencv 

5,963 

6,820 

7  077 

765.000 

839,000 

1— 

48.614 

50.000 

57,000 

EXIM  -  Export-Import  Bank  -  Direct  Loans.  Neqative  Subsidies 

-14.000 

-16.000 

-15  000 

International  Trade  Commission 

41.200 

44,495 

47,200 

Giobal  Economic  Growth 

■■@1 

m^ii 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

HHBII 

■■mi 

mmil 

New  Independent  States 

■HEII 

■mil 

Non-Regional  /  Global 

_ 

■■mi 

IFI  Advisory  Commission 

1  500 

Treasury  Technical  Assistance 

1.500 

-  7.000 

Economic  Development 

4,051,433 

3,733,264 

3,642,876 

Africa 

611.599 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

316.762 

New  Independent  States 

279.000 

Europe  ■ 

183,848 

179.716 
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FY1998 

FY1999 

FY2000 

Reaions  bv  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

Near  East 

405,884 

427,872 

396,366 

South  Asia 

18,564 

13,014 

27,939 

Western  Hemisphere 

366,692 

362,031 

332,181 

Non-Reqional  /  Global 

1,669,566 

1,423,886' 

1,499,313 

IDA  -  International  Development  Association 

1,034,504 

800.000 

803,430 

Debt  Reduction  Programs 

27,000 

- 

70.000 

lO&P  ■  international  Organizations  and  Programs 

208,100 

213,800 

188,300 

DA  -  Develooment  Assistance 

■  368,715 

377,236 

405,322 

Micro  and  Small  Enterprise  Development- Subsidy 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Micro  and  Small  Enterprise  Development  -  Admin 

500 

500 

500 

USAID  Operating  Expenses  -  Inspector  Genera! 

29,047 

30,750 

25,261 

FSF  -  Economic  Support  Fund  . : 

- 

5,000 

PL  480  -  Title  111:  Non-Credit  Activity 

200 

100 

- 

International  Crime 

59,900 

50,405 

81,994 

Africa 

- 

- 

3,000 

New  Independent  States 

22,450 

26.705 

31,100 

Europe 

22,450 

3,700 

.  17,894 

Non-Reqional  /  Global 

15,000 

20,000 

30.000 

INC  -  International  Narcotics  and  Crime 

15,000 ' 

20,000 

30', 000  ' 

Illegal  Drugs 

511,580 

470,915 

267,575 

Africa 

- 

- 

175 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

.  5,500 

6,400 

7,000 

New  Independent  States 

1,580 

2^15 

•  2,400 

Europe 

500 

500 

500 

South  Asia  . 

1,500 

2,200 

2,500 

Western  Hemisphere 

179,700 

430,500 

219,200 

Non-Reqional  /  Global 

22,800 

29,000 

35.800 

INC  -  International  Narcotics  and  Crime 

(  22,800 

29,000 

35,800 

Counter-Terrorism 

24,000 

46,000 

48,175 

Africa 

5,816 

11,638 

12,175 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

2,263 

2,199 

2,400' 

New  Independent  States 

- 

6,000 

6,200 

Europe  ' 

3,332 

1,694 

3,000 

Near  East 

8,874 

8,766 

7,000 

South  Asia 

. 

- 

800 

Western  Hemisphere 

1.995 

5,403 

'  2,40o1 
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FY1998 

FY1999 

FY2000 

Regions  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

Non-Regional  /  Global 

1,720 

10,300 

14,200 

NADR  -  Anti-terrorism  assistance  ,  .  " 

1,720 

10,300 

4,200 

NADR  -  Counter-terrorism 

10,000 

' 

Democracy 

580,063 

622,917 

709,410 

Africa 

82,825 

106,430 

106,050 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

30,255 

15,177 

42,506 

New  Independent  States 

194,740 

214,190 

218,000 

Europe 

89,190 

95,401 

96,581 

Near  East 

22,238 

17,950 

32,450 

South  Asia 

6,914 

5,910 

14,490 

Western  Hemisphere 

95,937 

88,232 

112,706 

Non-Regional /Global 

^  57,965 

79,628 

86,627 

lO&P  -  International  Organizations  and  Programs 

2,400 

’  .  ^  4,500 

4,500 

ESP  -  Economic  Support  Fund 

11,820 

19,000 

21,000 

CIO  -  Contributions  to  international  Organizations 

13.745 

25.128 

29,127 

National  Endowment  for  Democracy  ■  ^ 

30,000 

31,000 

32,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

1,549,108 

1,754,602 

1,751,740 

Africa 

160.050 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

New  Independent  States 

100,496 

Europe 

315,681 

Near  East 

175,391 

South  Asia 

168,729 

Western  Hemisphere  , 

Non-Regional  /  Global 

469,454 

762,388 

949,351 

DA  -  Development  Assistance  ' ^ 

69,058 

66.273 

69,433 

OFDA/OTI  -  International  Disaster  Assistance 

190,298 

200,000 

220,000 

NADR  -  Demining 

1,766 

6,710 

7,750 

MRA  -  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 

178.332 

189,060 

210.600 

ERMA  -  U.S.  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 

30,000 

5,000 

30,000 

Holocaust  Assets  Commission 

813 

1,162 

PL  480  -  Title  II;  Program  Account 

294,532 

410.406 

Environment 

560,053 

750,820 

829,132 

Africa 

62,935 

71,215 

100,625 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

‘  41,122 

20,835 

29,122 

New  Independent  States 

74,189 

.81,610 

79,500  • 

Europe 

16,256 

8,707 

11,586 
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FY 1998 

Reaions  bv  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1999 


Estimate 


FY2000 


Near  East  _ 

South  Asia _ ' 

Western  Hemisphere 


Non-Reqional  /  Global 


GEF  -  Global  Environment  Facility 


Debt  Reduction  Programs _ 

lO&P  -  International  Organizations  and  Programs 
Urban  and  Environment  Credit  Program  -  Subsidy 
Urban  and  Environment  Credit  Program  -  Admin 


ESF  -  Economic  Support  Fund _ 

CIO  •  Contributions  to  International  Organizations 


Population _ _ _ 

Africa  _ 


East  Asia  &  Pacific 


New  Independent  States 


Europe 

3,380 

Near  East 

17,670 

South  Asia 

49.481 

Western  Hemisphere 


Non-Reqlonal  /  Global 


lO&P  -  International  Organizations  and  Programs 


Health 


Africa 


East  Asia  &  Pacific 


New  Independent  States 


Near  East  _ 

South  Asia _ .  _ 

Western  Hemisphere  _ _ 

Non-Reaional  /  Global 


OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  PRO(at?AMS  * 

4,493,783 

' 

American  Citizens 

106,413 

D&CP  -  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

99,713 

Emeraencles  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

5,356 
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Regions  by  Strategic  Goal 


FY1998 

Actual 


FY1999  FY2000 

Estimate _ Request 


Travel  and  Immigration _  ^ 

D&CP  -  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 


81,744 

81,744 


81,111 

81,111 


87,480 

87,480 


Diplomatic  Activities _ -  ' 

D&CP  -  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs _ _ 

IIP  -  International  Information  Programs  (USIA)  (FY  2000) 

Representation  Allowances  _ ' 

Salaries  &  Expenses  (FY99  Only) _ _ 

State  -  Office  of  the  Inspector  General _ 


1,816,381 

1,429,914 

_ 867 

4,200 

353,905 

27,495 


1,852,453 

1,464,444 

_ 9^ 

4,350 

354,187 

28,495 


2,211,188 

2,175,284 


5,850 


30,054 


Public  Diplomacy  _ 

Broadcasting  Capital  Improvements  _ 

D&CP  -  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs _ 

ECE  -  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs 
•  (USIA) _ _ _ 

Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship  Program  Trust  Fund 
lASP  -  israeli  Arab  Scholarship  Program  _ 

IIP  -  International  Information  Programs  (USIA)  (FY99 
Only) _ _ 

International  Broadcasting  Operations _  ' 


1,079,651 

42,866 


1,053,349 

13,245 


197,731 


200,500 


881,096 

20,868 

217,302 

210,329 


_ 570 

_ W 

449,353 


525  '  525 

350 _ 350 

454,269 


388,644 


384,460 


431,722 


Diplomatic  Readiness  &  Other _ _ 

American  Institute  in  Taiwan  _ 

Capital  Investment  Fund _ _ 

CIO/CIPA  -  UN  Arrearage  Payments  _ - 

Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  America’s  Heritage 
D&CP  -  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

D&CP  Worldwide  Security  Upgrades  'H* _ 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  _ 

ICC  -  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies 

Peace  Corps  _ '  _ 

Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials _ _ 

SMUSM  -  Security  and  Maintenance  of  US  Missions 
Account  ;  _ 

SMUSM  Worldwide 'Security  Upgrades  Account  'H' 
Technology  Fund  (USIA)  (FY99  Only) 

USAID  Operating  Expenses  _ 


1,364,238 

14,000 

86,000 

100,000 

250 

35,430 


1,226 

12,000 

225,581 

7,900 

397,943 

%  - 


5,050 

478,858 


3,233,891 

14,750 

137,890 

475,000 

_ _ 265 

37,416 

785,700 

1,227 


2,117,520 

15,760 

90,000 

446,000 

_ _ ^ 

39,407 

254,000 

1,175 


241,269 

8,100 

403,562 


270,000 

9,490 

434,067 


627,000 _ 49,617 

9,062 

492,65  I  507,739 
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FY  2000  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  BUDGET 
EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  TABLE  BY  STRATEGIC  GOALS 


1.  Forty-five  percent  of  Function  150  funding  is  displayed  by  strategic  goal  at  either  the 
country  or  regional  levels.  With  a  few  exceptions,  these  are  the  heart  of  U.S.  bilateral 
assistance  programs.  This  grouping  includes  also  accounts  supporting  bilateral  or 
multilateral  activities  generally  attributable  to  a  single  region,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
African  Development  Bank.  For  these  accounts,  their  total  funding  is  included  under  the 
region.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  funding  from  an  account  could  be  attributed  to  a  single 
region,  only  that  portion  is  listed  under  that  region  and  the  remainder  appears  under 
Non-regional/Global  programs.  Details  on  the  activities  funded  by  this  group  of 
accounts  can  be  found  in  the  regional  summary  tables,  regional  plans,  country  and 
initiative  papers  in  Chapter  II.  A  general  description  of  these  accounts  can  also  be  found 
in  the  appropriations  account  justification  Chapter  III.  Accounts  in  this  grouping  are: 


•  African  Development  Bank 

•  African  Development  Fund 

•  African  Development  Foundation 

•  Anti-terrorism  Assistance  -  NADR 

•  Asian  Development  Fund 

•  Contributions  to  Interpational  Organizations 

•  Contributions  to  International  Peacekeeping 

Activities 

•  Demining  -  NADR 

•  Development  Assistance 

•  Enterprise  for  the  Americas/MIF 

•  Economic  Support  Fund 

•  Economic  Support  Fund  -  Wye 

•  Export  Control  Assistance  -  NADR 

•  Foreign  Military  Financing 

•  FREEDOM  Support  Act 

2.  The  second  grouping  of  accounts,  composing  30  percent  of  the  FY  2000  Function  150 
request,  is  displayed  by  strategic  goal  but  are  classified  as  "non-regional”  because 
insufficient  information  is  available  to  allocate  their  funds  to  a  specific  country  or 
region.  The  reason  for  this  can  vary.  Some  accounts  are  provided  to  managers  outside 
the  U.S.  Government  for  final  allocation,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  International 
Development  Association.  Others  are  demand-driven,  as  in  the  case  of  EXIM  Bal^. 
This  group  also  includes  accounts  that  haVe  significant  activity  in  two  or  more  regions 
that  could  not  be  segregated  with  precision.  Details  of  each  of  these  accounts  can  be 
found  in  the  appropriation  account  justification  papers  in  Chapter  III.  The  following 
accounts  are  in  this  group:  , 


•  Inter-American  Foundation  • 

•  Inter- American  Development  Bank 

•  International  Military  Education  and  Training 

•  International  Narcotics  and  Crime 

•  Inter- American  Investment  Corp 

•  International  Trade  Commission 

•  Korean  Energy  Development  Organization  - 

NADR 

•  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 

•  North  America  Development  Bank 

•  PL-480  Title  II 

•  PL-480  Title  III 

•  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy 

•  Trade  and  Development  Agency 

•  Foreign  Military  Financing  -  Wye 


Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(until  FY  1999) 

Counter-terrorism  -  NADR 
CTBT  Preparatory  Commission  -  NADR 
Debt  Reduction  Programs 
Export-Import  Bank 
Global  Environment  Facility 


Holocaust  Assets  Commission 
IAEA  Voluntary  Contribution  -  NADR. 
International  Financial  Institution  Advisory 
Commission 

International  Development  Association 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 
International  Trade  Commission 
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•  United  States  Institute  for  Peace 

•  Urban  and  Environmental  Credit  Program 

•  USAID  Operating  Expenses 

•  USAID  Operating  Expenses  -  Inspector 
General 


3.  Funding  for  American  Citizens  Support  and  Travel  and  Migration  are  placed  in  the  "Other 
International  Affairs  Program”  category  because  insufficient  data  is  available  for  these 
categories  by  country  or  region.  Details  of  the  following  accounts  can  be  found  in  the 
“U.S.  Department  of  State  FY  2000  Congressional  Presentation  Document”: 

•  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

•  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

•  Repatriation  Loans 

4.  Operating  expenses  in  U.S.  embassies  contribute  to  all  the  strategic  goals,  however  a 
discrete  display  was  unavailable  for  publication.  These  accounts  are  grouped  under  the 
heading  “Diplomatic  Activities.  ”  The  total  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  is 
shown  on  each  country  page.  Detailed  justification  for  these  accounts  can  be  found  in  the 

U.S.  Department  of  State  FY  2000  Congressional  Presentatioif  Document”.  They  are: 

•  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  •  Salaries  and  Expenses(through  FY 1999) 

.  International  Inform^oil  Programs  .  State  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

(beginning  m  FY  2000) 

•  Representation  Allowances 


5.  Certain  accounts  that  serve  several  strategic  goals  are  grouped  under  “Public 
Diplomacy.  ”  They  require  a  common  methodology  for  attribution  to  goals.  Where 
possible,  these  accounts  are  included  on  the  country  tables  to  provide  a  fuller 
understanding  of  their  support  role  at  post.  Details  of  the  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  and  International  Information  Programs  also  can  be  found  in  the  last  pages  of 
each  Regional  Plan.  Accounts  classified  as  “Pt/McDtp/omacy”  are: 

•  Broadcasting  Capital  Improvements  •  International  Broadcasting  Operations 

•  D&CP  (FY  2000)  •  Israeli  Arab  Scholarship  Programs 

•  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanges  •  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships 

•  International  Information  Programs  (through 

FY  1999) 

6.  “Diplomatic  Readiness  and  Other”  includes  global  accounts  that  do  not  have  identified 
strategic  goals.  State  support  programs,  USAID  operating  costs  and  other  support 
Actions  are  classified  in  this  group.  While  country  funding  levels  for  Peace  Corps  are 
included  on  the  country  pages,  no  agreed  methodology  was  available  for  attributing  their 
contribution  to  individual  strategic  goals. 

7.  Programs  may  serve  multiple  strategic  goals.  Funds  for  these  programs  are  attributed  to 
the  predominant  goal  to  avoid  double  counting.  In  assigning  the  predominant  goal. 


•  Micro  and  Small  Enterprise  Development 

•  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency 

•  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 

•  Nonproliferation  and  Disarmament  Fund  - 

NADR 

•  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

•  Treasury  Technical  Assistance 
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guidance  from  posts,  bureaus  and  responsible  agencies  was  determinate.  In  the  absence 
of  such  guidance,  the  following  principles  guided  the  distribution  of  funds  to  strategic 
goals: 

•  Multilateral  Development  Banks  (MDBs)  generally  were  attributed  to  the  Economic  Development 
Goal,  with  the  exception  of  Global  Environment  Facility.  The  MDBs  with  significmt  activities  in  two 
or  more  regions  were  assigned  to  global  categories.  These  were  the  Global  Environment  Facility 
(GEF),  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  IDA,  MIGA.  The  remaining  regional 
MDBs  were  assigned  to  their  respective  regions. 

•  Contributions  to  International  Organizations  (CIO)  and  International  Organizations  and  Programs 
aO«&P)  are  generally  non-regional/global.  The  goals  to  which  these  contributions  apply  are: 
Democracy/Human  Rights,  Regional  Stability,  Global  Issues  and  Economic  Development. 

•  The  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  (ERMA)  Fund  and  the  International  Disaster 
Assistance  (IDA)  account  are  classified  according  to  Humanitarian  Assistance,  but  could  not  be 
prospectively  attributed  to  regions  or  countries. 

•  OPIC  and  EXIM  are  assigned  to  U.S.  Export  Promotion. 

•  PKO  and  CIPA  are  assigned  to  Regional  Stability 

•  Function  150  accounts  for  which  aU  of  the  account  is  classified  according  to  a  single  strategic  goal  and 
also  allocated  to  region  and/or  country  are: 

•  NADR:  Demining  --  Humanitarian  Assistance. 

* 

•  NADR:  Export  Controls  and  KEDO  - Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

•  NADR:  ATA  Sind  Counter-terrorism  -  Counter-terrorism 

•  Trade  and  Development  Agency  -  U.S.  Export  Promotion 


11.  REQUEST  BY  REGION  AND  STRATEGIC  GOAL 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 
Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Susan  E.  Rice 

Introduction 

As  the  2r‘  Century  approaches,  the  United  States  is  working  to  develop  a  new 
partnership  with  sub-Saharan  Africa  founded  on  mutual  interest  and  mutual  respect.  We 
seek  to  help  establish  stable,  democratic,  economically  dynamic  African  countries  with 
which  we  can  trade,  in  which  we  can  invest  profitably  and  with  which  we  can  work  to 
advance  U.S.  interests  globally.  We  are  pursuing  two  overarching  policy  goals  in  Africa 
to  which  I  have  devoted  intensified  attention  since  becoming  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs.  These  policy  goals  are;  1)  integrating  Africa  into  the  global 
economy  by  promoting  economic  development,  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights, 
and  conflict  resolution,  and  2)  defending  the  United  States  against  transnational  security 
threats  emanating  from  Africa  -  principally  state-sponsored  terrorism,  international 
crime,  drug  trafficking,  weapons  proliferation,  environmental  degradation  and  disease. 
These  two  overarching  national  interests  and  the  strategic  goals  which  support  them 
correspond  closely  to  the  16  strategic  goals  contained  in  the  International  Affairs 
Strategic  Plan. 

We  must  remedy  the  long  neglect  of  anti-terrorism  policy  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The 
terrorist  bombings  of  our  embassies  in  Nairobi  and  Dar  es  Salaam  on  August  7,  1998, 
vividly  demonstrated  that  our  national  interest  in  fighting  terrorism  is  clearly  at  stake  in 
Africa.  The  United  States  has  numerous  other  vital  national  interests  in  Africa  as  well, 
and  any  cursory  examination  of  the  world  map  reveals  Africa’s  strategic  importance. 

The'  Cape  controls  sea  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  Horn  is  a 
potential  choke  point  for  traffic  flows  between  the  Suez  Canal/Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Add  to  this  security  mix  the  new  “oil  coast”  extending  from  Nigeria  to  Angola  ~ 
from  which  the  U.S.  will  soon  receive  upward  of  one-fifth  of  its  petroleum  and  the  700- 
million-member  emerging  consumer  market  in  Africa  —  and  the  sub-Sahara’s  importance 
to  the  economic  health  and  national  security  of  the  U.S.  is  evident. 


New  Initiatives 

In  support  Of  our  national  interests.  President  Clinton  launched  his  Partnership  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  in  Africa  in  June  1997 ,  followed  by  the 
announcement  of  five  major  new  initiatives  during  his  historic  March  1998  11-day,  six 
nation  trip  to  Africa.  These  initiatives  are  in  the  areas  of  education  (the  Education  for 
Development  and  Democracy  Initiative),  justice  and  the  rule  of  law  (The  Great  Lakes 
Justice  Initiative),  civil  aviation  safety  and  security  the  Safe  Skies  for  Africa,  democracy 
promotion  (Radio  Democracy  for  Africa)  and  conflict  resolution  (the  planned  Center  for 
Security  Studies  in  Africa,  modeled  after  the  Marshall  Center  in  Germany)  .The 
Secretary’s  travel  in  Africa,  along  with  the  President’s  trip  to  the  region,  demonstrated  to 
the  American  people  that,  amid  post-Cold  War  reform  and  turmoil,  there  is  emerging  in 
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Africa  a  new  generation  of  citizens  committed  to  a  new  future  and  progress  in  the  2P‘ 
century.  In  support  of  their  efforts,  the  President  has  pledged  to  work  with  Congress  to 
pass  the  Africa  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act  and  to  return  U.S.  development  and 
economic  assistance  to  Africa  to  historic  high  levels  of  over  $800  million. 

Diplomatic  Readiness 

Moving  forward  with  this  ambitious  plan  of  engagement  and  .partnership  requires 
adequate  representation  as  well  as  safe  and  secure  working  environments.  AF  is  already 
struggling  with  too  few  positions  and  a  seriously  deteriorating  infrastructure  that 
substantially  impede  our  ability  to  keep  up  with  our  current  agenda.  Over  the  years,  the 
Department  reprogrammed  positions  and  funding  to  meet  high  priority  needs.  During 
this  time,  AF  lost  70  positions  -  almost  exclusively  overseas.  Given  the  ambitious 
Presidential  and  Departmental  agenda  for  this  bureau,  we  must  now  re-staff  a  portion  of 
this  loss  to  build  a  platform  that  can  support  this  historic  and  vibrant  plan. 

Our  people  work  in  the  most  challenging  hardship  posts  in  the  world.  Many  AF  posts 
are  without  basic  infrastructure  needs:  potable  water,  electricity,  and  a  sturdy  habitat. 

The  majority  of  our  posts  are  physically  insecure  and  suffer  from  a  lack  of  reliable  and 
efficient  communications,  education  facilities  for  our  dependent  children,  medical  care, 
and  appropriate  housing.  Many  of  our  office  buildings  -  hurriedly  obtained  in  the  sixties 
during  our  rush  to  open  posts  -  are  too  small  and  in  seriously  degraded  condition.  We 
are  moving  forward  to  build  new  chanceries  in  Abuja,  Kampala,  and  Luanda.  However, 
in  addition  to  damages  sustained  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  we  have  sustained  substantial 
damages  to  our  facilities  Sierra  Leone,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Brazzaville,  which  will  require 
further  commitments  and  funding.  We  must  also  -  as  a  matter  of  highest  priority  - 
fortify  and  relocate  Vulnerable  embassies  and  other  U.S.  Government  facilities  in  Africa. 

Guaranteeing  diplomatic  readiness  for  the  U.S.  Government  in  Africa  is  costly.  The 
intensive  policy  program  that  the  President  and  the  Department  have  defined  for  this 
bureau  requires  additional  resources,  especially  in  our  operational  account. 

I.  Integrating  Africa  into  the  Global  Economy 

As  the  world’s  last  major  potential  emerging  market,  Africa  will  become  increasingly 
important  to  overall  U.S.  economic  prosperity  in  the  21“  century.  Economic  reform 
across  Africa  has  fostered  impressive  new  economic  growth:  5.6  percent  in  1996  and  4.5 
percent  for  1997,  despite  global  repercussions  from  the  financial  crisis  in  Asia  which 
brought  the  rate  down  to  considerably  less  than  4  percent  in  1998.  Although  U.S.- 
African  trade  growth  slowed  in  1997,  it  has  largely  kept  pace  with  U.S.  global  trade  in 
recent  years.  U.S.  exports  to  Africa  totaled  nearly  $6.2  billion  in  1997  and  exceed  U.S. 
exports  to  all  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  combined  by  more  than  20  percent.  Twenty 
percent  of  U.S.  crude  oil  imports  come  from  sub-Saharan  Africa,  providing  an  important 
source  of  petroleum  outside  of  the  Middle  East.  At  the  end  of  1997,  U.S.  direct 
investment  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  predominantly  in  petroleum  and  mining,  totaled  $7.1 
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billion.  In  recent  years,  retum-on-investment  in  Africa  has  exceeded  22  percent,  well 
above  the  world  average,  and  the  $2.3  billion  U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa  alone 
exceeds  the  book  value  of  U.S.  investments  in  other  major  emerging  markets  such  as 
Turkey  and  India. 

Economic  Growth 

To  promote  U.S.  economic  prosperity  through  Africa’s  integration  into  the  global 
economy,  the  United  States  will  pursue  the  three  strategic  goals  of;  1)  opening  African 
markets,  2)  increasing  U.S.  exports  to  Africa,  and  3)  boosting  broad-based  growth  in 
Africa.  Our  intermediate  objective  is,  by  the  year  2002,  to  increase  the  United  States’ 
average  market  share  in  Africa  to  ten  percent  from  the  current  seven  percent  and  to 
increase  U  S.  direct  investment  in  Africa  to  $10  billion  from  the  current  $7.1  billion. 

The  United  States  will  press  for  the  opening  of  markets  by  working  to  expand  dje 
accession  of  greater  numbers  of  African  states  to  the  WTO  and  by  advocating  the 
elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  and  investment.  The  President’s  Partnership  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  is  our  primary  program  vehicle  for  attaining  these 
economic  goals.  The  Administration  is  working  with  Congress  to  secure  passage  of  the 
Africa  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act.  The  Act  will  advance  broad-based  growth  and 
African  integration  into  the  global  economy  by  enhancing  African  access  to  U.S. 
markets. 

In  FY  1999,  the  Africa  Bureau  was  allocated  $63  million  for  the  President’s  Partnership 
for  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  ($30  million  in  Development  Assistance  and  $33 
million  in  Debt  Relief),  and  we  seek  an  additional  $30  million  in  Development 
Assistance  and  $2  million  in  ESF  in  FY  2000.  We  will  also  seek  to  sustain  the  upward 
trend  in  U.S.  exports  to  Africa  through  support  from  OPIC,  EXIM  and  TDA.  Close  to 
$300  million  was  allocated  in  FY  1999  for  bilateral  and  multilateral  development 
programs  which  focus  on  agriculture,  economic  development  and  education,  and  which 
will  contribute  to  broad-based  economic  growth  on  the  continent.  We  are  requesting 
close  to  $337  million  in  FY  2000  DA  and  CSD  and  over  $100  million  in  FY  2000  PL 
480  for  these  programs,  which  will  be  complemented  by  two  Presidential  Initiatives:  1) 
the  Safe  Skies  for  Africa  Initiative,  for  which  we  seek  $2  million  of  ESF  in  FY  2000  and 
which  will  strengthen  Africa’s  transportation  infrastructure;  and  2)  the  Education  for 
Development  and  Democracy  Initiative  to  provide  technology  and  build  human  capacity 
by  improving  the  quality  of  African  education,  for  which  $66  million  was  requested  in 
FY  1999  (in  addition  to  approximately  $53  million  in  education  programs  funded  by 
various  U.S.  agencies)  and  for  which  we  seek  $30  million  in  DA  and  $15  million  in  ESF 
in  FY  2000  to  sustain  implementation.  The  Education  Initiative  will  help  strengthen  the 
foundation  for  other  U.S.  policy  objectives,  including  economic  growth  and  democracy. 

Democracy  i 

The  United  States  pursues  the  strategic  goal  of  promoting  democracy  in  Africa,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake  as  a  reflection  Of  American  values,  but  also  in  support  of  U.S.  economic 
and  political  interests  in  Africa.  Accountable  democratic  governance  and  the  rule  of  law 
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will  advance  U.S.  economic  interests  by  reducing  corruption  and  economic  risks,  thereby 
creating  an  environment  conducive  to  U.S.  trade  and  investment.  U.S.  security  and 
humanitarian  interests  are  served  by  this  strategic  goal  as  well.  Over  the  long  term, 
democratic  participation  and  inclusiveness  will  foster  stability  as  previously  excluded 
groups,  including  women,  gain  avenues  to  political  participation  and  can  peaceftilly 
compete  for  power.  Peaceful  competition  for  power  and  the  ability  to  participate  in 
governance  will  reduce  the  humanitarian  costs  of  conflict  to  the  U.S.  and  other  donors  as 
well  as  to  Africa,  and  allow  for  the  consolidation  of  Africa’s  own  economic  progress. 
Stable  democratic  governments  in  Africa  are  also  important  because  these  governments 
are  prone  to  be  more  reliable  parmers  with  which  the  United  States  can  work  to  promote 
collective  interests  and  values,  such  as  stemming  refiigee  flows,  fighting  weapons 
proliferation,  and  combating  transnational  threats  such  as  terrorism,  drug  trafficking, 
trafficking  in  women  and  children,  and  international  crime. 

Africa’s  accession  to  the  world  community  of  democracies  is  well  underway.  Half  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa’s  48  states  have  a  democratic  form  of  governance,  and  over  20  more 
have  allowed  political  rights  and  freedoms  which  will  boost  the  demand  for  further 
reform.  However,  dramatic  post-Cold  War  progress  has  slowed  to  incremental  change. 
Fragile  democratic  governments  in  Burundi,  Niger,  Congo  (Brazzaville)  and  Sierra 
Leone  have  been  toppled  by  military  coups.  While  the  pace  of  political  reform  is  shaped 
by  history  and  other  circumstances  Unique  to  each  country,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  apply  vigorously  universal  democratic  principles  and  human  rights  standards 
when  measuring  progress,  noting  that  African  citizens  demand  no  less. 

To  advance  the  strategic  goal  of  democracy,  U.S.  diplomacy,  assistance  programs,  and 
occasionally  “aid  conditionality”  will  serve  to  encourage  progress  in  countries  that  have 
yet  to  make  a  credible  transition  to  democracy,  such  as  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo.  In  these  countries,  U.S.  efforts  focus  on  assuring  respect  for  basic  human  rights, 
including  the  rights  of  women,  encouraging  development  of  an  independent  civil  society 
able  to  channel  demands  for  reform,  and  promoting  a  free  press.  We  also  pursue 
electoral  reforms,  such  as  creation  of  independent  electoral  commissions  and  the  repeal 
of  old  security  laws,  in  order  to  provide  “political  space”  for  dissenting  political  views. 
Elections  are  only  a  first  step,  however.  The  United  States  will  continue  working  to 
consolidate  emerging  democracies  by  promoting  the  implementation  of  just  laws, 
government  institutions  and  practices  that  uphold  accountable,  transparent  and  inclusive 
governance.  To  bolster  accountability  and  transparency  in  emerging  democracies,  the 
U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  civil  society  groups,  the  independent  media  and  development 
of  a  democratic  culture  through  civic  education. 

Bilateral  and  regional  U.S.  democracy  programs,  for  which  we  allocated  over  $80 
million  overall  in  FY  1999,  include  USAID  programs  and  the  Africa  Regional 
Democracy  Fund.  We  are  requesting  approximately  $72  million  in  FY  2000  DA  for 
democracy  and  governance  projects  and  $9  million  in  FY  2000  ESF  for  the  Africa 
Regional  Democracy  Fund,  in  addition  to  exchange  and  information  programs  that  will 
help  foster  democratic  development.  These  programs  are  coordinated  with  those  of  other 
donors  and  are  managed  by  the  State  Department  and  USAID.  They  will  be  augmented 
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by  Education  for  Development  and  Democracy  Initiative  activities  which  support  the 
development  of  democracy  and  policy  networks  and  civic  education,  and  by  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  ($8.1  million  was  allocated  in  FY 
1999  and  $8.4  million  is  requested  in  FY  2000),  which  build  military-to-milita^ 
partnerships  and  promote  a  professional  military  subordinate  to  civilian  rule  and 
respectful  of  human  rights. 

For  FY  2000,  the  Bureau  also  requests  $28  million  in  Economic  Support  funds  (ESF)  to 
create  a  new  “Countries  in  Transition  Fund.”  Africa,  as  experience  shows,  is  often 
impredictable.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  at  the  outset  of  FY  1998  that  General  Abacha 
would  die  or  at  the  outset  of  FY  1997  that  Mobutu’s  rule  would  not  survive  the  fiscal 
year.  Changes  occur  unexpectedly  and  must  be  met  with  timely  and  appropriate 
responses.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  enable  the  United  States  to  respond  flexibly 
and  quickly  when  situations  arise  where  timely  funding  of  a  peace  or  democracy  program 
can  make  an  important  difference  in  a  country’s  progress  toward  democratization.  For 
instance,  when  Liberia  was  preparing  for  elections  not  long  ago,  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  disarm  and  demobilize  a  large  number  of  warring  militiamen,  if  funds 
could  be  found  to  finance  a  program  of  weapons  surrender  and  repatriation. 
Unfortunately,  resources  were  not  available  and  fighting  resumed,  delaying  the  peace 
that  eventually  led  to  Liberia’s  transition  to  an  elected  civilian  government.  We  need  to 
assist  the  transition  in  Nigeria.  The  Countries  in  Transition  Fund  would  give  the  United 
States  the  flexibility  of  response  demanded  within  short  windows  of  opportunity.  In 
addition,  to  support  transitions  more  directly,  we  are  seeking  new  reporting  officer 
positions  in  Nigeria,  Angola,  and  the  DROC. 

Finally,  the  Great  Lakes  Justice  Initiative,  for  which  we  were  allocated  $25  million  in 
FY  1999,  aims  to  help  bring  an  end  to  the  cycle  of  violence  in  Central  Africa  through 
strengthening  justice  and  human  rights  institutions  in  cooperation  with  civil  society.  For 
FY  2000  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $10  million  in  ESF  for  the  Great  Lakes  Justice 
Initiative.  We  will  also  establish  an  African  Center  for  Security  Studies  (ACSS)  in  order 
to  foster  development  of  African  initiatives  to  professionalize  the  role  of  the  military  and 
enhance  conflict  resolution  and  crisis  prevention  capability.  Funding  for  the  ACSS  will 
come  from  the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  Finally ,  to  mitigate  the  devastating 
human  and  economic  costs  of  conflict,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  at  the  level  of  about  $260  million  directly  and  through  the 
UNHCR  and  humanitarian  NGOs.  Our  Food  Security  Initiative,  to  which  $45  million  in 
FY  2000  DA  will  be  devoted,  along  with  PL  480 II  emergency  funds,  will  also  assist  in 
promoting  stability  in  the  region. 

Conflict  Resolution 

Democratic  governance  and  sustained  economic  development  cannot  thrive  in  an 
environment  plagued  by  recurring  armed  conflict.  Helping  Africa  resolve  its  many 
conflicts  is  key  to  promoting  U.S.  economic  and  political  interests  in  the  region.  The 
United  States  has  been  instrumental,  and  relatively  successful,  in  helping  resolve  African 
conflicts.  From  Mozambique  to  Burundi,  and  from  Liberia  to  Angola,  the  U.S.  has  been 
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a  key  facilitator  as  Africa  seeks  to  resolve  its  conflicts.  We  will  continue  to  pursue  the 
strategic  goal  of  regional  stability  in  support  of  U.S.  economic  interests  and  as  essential 
to  upholding  American  political  and  humanitarian  values.  In  support  of  regional 
stability,  we  will  continue  to  pursue  conflict  resolution  and  consolidation  of  peace  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  Angola,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  and  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Other  U.S.  programs  in  support  of  regional  stability  are  aimed  at  building  peacekeeping 
and  conflict  resolution  capacity  and  at  demobilizing  African  militaries  and  paramilitaries 
and  integrating  ex-combatants  back  into  civil  society.  We  are  building  cooperative 
relationships  with  African  militaries  through  joint  exercises  and  conflict  resolution 
training  under  the  Africa  Crisis  Response  Initiative,  for  which  we  were  allocated  $20 
million  in  FY  1999  and  for  which  we  again  seek  $15  million  in  FY  2000  PKO  and  $5 
million  in  FY  2000  FMF.  We  will  also  continue  diplomatic  and  program  support  for 
further  development  of  new  OAU  (for  which  we  request  $2  million  ESF  in  FY  2000), 
IGAD,  ECOWAS  and  SADC  conflict  management  components,  and  we  will  work  to 
reduce  illegal  weapons  trade  through  the  West  African  Small  Arms  Moratorium.  While 
the  ACRI,  OAU  and  other  initiatives  prepare  Africans  to  participate  in  peacekeeping  and 
conflict  resolution  efforts,  Africa  Regional  Peacekeeping  funds,  requested  at  a  level  of 
$13  million  in  FY  2000,  support  African  forces  as  they  actually  participate  in  sub¬ 
regional,  regional  and  UN  peacekeeping  operations,  promoting  continued  stability  in 
countries  emerging  from  conflict. 

11.  Defending  the  United  States  Against  Transnational  Threats 

Protecting  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  from  transnational  security  threats  - 
including  terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  weapons  proliferation,  international  crime, 
environmental  degradation  and  disease  -  that  emanate  from  Africa  is  manifestly  in  our 
national  security  interest.  Countering  these  threats  also  serves  our  national  interests  in 
law  enforcement  and  protecting  American  citizens,  and  helps  build  an  environment 
where  economies  can  grow  and  develop. 

Terrorism  ' 

The  terrorist  bombings  of  our  embassies  in  Nairobi  and  Dar  es  Salaam  shattered  the 
conventional  wisdom  in  many  quarters  that  terrorism  was  riot  a  major  concern  in  Africa. 
Of  the  $21  million  allocated  in  1998  for  anti-terrorist  training  programs  worldwide,  none 
was  spent  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Building  on  this  year’s  emergency  supplemental 
budget  request  of  $20  million  to  fight  terrorism  in  Africa,  we  are  working  to  raise  the 
level  of  NADR  ATAP  assistance  to  sustain  vigorous  anti-terrorism  training  programs  for 
police  forces,  customs  and  immigration  officers  and  civil  aviation  authorities  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

Libya  and  Sudan  are  the  only  two  nations  in  Africa  that  openly  harbor  and  support 
international  terrorist  organizations.  We  will  seek  to  minimize  their  political  and 
economic  influence  on  the  continent.  We  will  also  work  to  contain  the  ability  of  terrorist 
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groups  to  operate  in  areas  of  Africa  that  have  no  strong  central  government  authority,  , 
such  as  Somalia  or  eastern  Congo.  For  FY  1999  we  were  allocated  $5  million  in  FY 
1999  FMF  for  the  East  Africa  Regional  Assistance  Fund  which  supports  front-line  states 
fighting  Sudan-based  incursions  and  are  requesting  an  additional  $5  million  in  FY  2000. 
Support  for  the  international  sanctions  regime  against  Libya  is  eroding  in  Africa,  and  the 
United  States  needs  to  redouble  efforts  to  isolate  the  Tripoli  regime. 

Narcotics  and  Crime 

Thirty  percent  of  all  heroin  intercepted  by  U.S.  Customs  at  stateside  ports  of  entry  is 
traceable  to  African,  primarily  Nigerian,  drug  smuggling  organizations.  U.S.  citizens 
are  victimized  to  the  tune  of  $100  million  annually  by  advance  fee  fraud  schemes  run  by 
Nigerian  organized  crime  groups.  Together  with  bank  fraud,  insurance  fraud,  and 
entitlement  fraud,  organized  crime  groups  in  Africa  cost  American  citizens  and  American 
companies  over  one  billion  dollars  annually.  Our  major  tool  in  fighting  these  threats  is 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  police  and  judiciaries.  The  International  Criminal 
Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP)  has  been  very  successful  in  training 
a  police  cadre  in  three  countries;  Liberia,  Rwanda  and  South  Africa.  We  wish  to  expand 
ICITAP  programs  to  other  states  in  transition,  such  as  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia. 

Funding  for  these  types  of  programs  in  Africa  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  crime  and 
drug  challenge  emanating  from  Africa.  The  Bureau  seeks  to  focus  greater  priority  on 
Africa  and  will  explore  the  establishment  of  an  International  Law  Enforcement  Academy 
(ILEA)  in  Africa  similar  to  the  regional  schools  run  by  the  FBI  and  DEA  in  Hungary, 
Panama  and  Thailand.  We  also  need  to  collect  better  crime-  and  drug-related  intelligence 
and  help  our  African  parmer  countries  develop  an  effective  multilateral  anti-crime 
strategy  which  will  include  modernizing  legal  codes,  signing  criminal  extradition  treaties, 
and  establishing  international  cooperation  and  information  sharing  agreements. 

We  want  to  significantly  increase  spending  on  counter-narcotic  and  crime  programs  in 
FY  2000.  We  are  requesting  funds  to  inaugurate  an  International  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  in  Africa  that  would  train  a  police  cadre  from  throughout  the  continent  in  a 
cost-effective  manner,  and  $3  million  in  FY  2000  ESF  for  specialized  ICITAP  programs. 
We  are  also  pressing  for  special  anti-crime  assistance  to  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Kenya, 
Cote  d’Ivoire,  Mozambique,  Senegal,  Tanzania  and  Cape  Verde.  To  counter  the  drug 
trade,  we  are  pressing  for  programs  in  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  Kenya  and  several  other 
states  that  serve  as  transshipment  points.  Approximately  $2  million  out  of  the  $12 
million  FY  2000  U.S.  contribution  for  the  UN  anti-narcotics  program  will  benefit  Africa. 

Disease 

Poverty,  overcrowding,  ignorance,  inadequate  sanitation  facilities  and  periodic  natural 
and  man-made  disasters  combine  to  make  Africa  a  hotbed  for  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  ranging  from  malaria  and  HIV/AIDS  to  Ebola  and  River  Blindness.  Modem 
transportation  systems  that  make  it  possible  to  travel  to  any  city  in  the  world  within  24 
hours  also  mean  that  disease  can  spread  to  any  corner  of  the  globe  in  any  equally  short 
period  of  time.  The  United  States  fights  disease  in  Africa  through  a  diverse  array  of 
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programs.  The  U.S.  funds  over  20  percent  of  the  highly  regarded  UNAIDS  program  in 
Africa.  The  U.S.  Army  and  NIH’s  Centers  for  Disease  Control  have  epidemic 
monitoring  and  control  programs  in  place  in  Africa.  The  United  States  also  supports 
education  for  the  eradication  of  the  harmful  health  practice  of  female  genital  mutilation 
(FGM).  This  practice  is  carried  out  in  over  half  the  countries  in  Africa  and  USAID 
funds  many  grassroots  projects  and  surveys  to  help  eradicate  FGM.  Total  U.S.  spending 
on  health-related  services,  including  disease  control  and  eradication  programs  in  Africa, 
will  total  close  to  $178  million  dollars  in  FY  1999.  We  are  requesting  $164  million  in 
CSD  funds  for  health  programs  in  Africa  in  FY  2000. 

Environment  and  Population 

The  Africa  Bureau  supports  initiatives  of  the  OES  Bureau  in  Africa,  especially  those 
related  to  climate  change,  biosafety,  deforestation,  and  emerging  and  infectious  diseases. 
In  particular,  the  environmental  issues  of  greatest  concern  in  Africa  are  the  Nile  Basin, 
desertification,  sustainable  agriculture,  and  biodiversity/wildlife  protection.  U.S.  and 
African  economic  and  security  interests  will  also  be  served  by  promoting  strategic  global 
goals  such  as  reducing  population  growth  rates,  which  have  held  at  an  average  of  2^4 
percent  in  recent  years;  promoting  improvements  in  health  services  and  protecting  and 
conserving  the  environment.  These  so-called  “global  issues”  will  be  increasingly  critical 
to  the  economic  fortunes  and  quality  of  life  for  Africans,  Americans  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  community. 

U.S.  program  assistance  for  these  global  issues  is  provided  principally  through  USAID 
bilateral  and  regional  programs,  for  which  we  are  requesting  $99  million  in  FY  2000  DA 
for  environmental  programs  and  $73  million  in  FY  2000  DA  for  population  programs. 
These  USAID  programs  include  family  planning  projects  in  15  sub-Saharan  countries, 
child  survival  and  disease  prevention  projects  and  programs  which  prevent  deforestation, 
desertification,  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitats,  and  climate  change.  To  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  advocate  the 
importance  of  global  issues  with  African  partners,  working  through  multinational  fora 
such  as  UNFPA,  UNICEF  and  UNAID,  to  which  the  United  States  contributes 
population  growth  reduction  support,  the  UN  Convention  to  Combat  Desertification  and 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species.  We  will  also  work  to 
implement  joint  credits  between  U.S.  and  African  parmers  abiding  by  the  Kyoto 
Protocol’s  “Clean  Development  Mechanism,”  and  will  coordinate  with  other  donors  and 
encourage  greater  multilateral  support  in  these  areas. 

III.  Universal  Representation  and  Diplomatic  Readiness  * 

A  continued  near  universal  U.S.  presence  in  African  countries  is  critical  to  our  ability  to 
represent  and  advance  U.S.  interests  there.  Given  the  President’s  recent  visit, 
commitments  made  and  friendships  forged,  we  are  now  projecting  even  greater  demands 
on  U.S.  diplomacy  in  Africa.  Partnership  in  trade  and  economic  growth,  education 
^.initiatives,  political  engagement  and  conflict  prevention  have  all  vastly  increased  over  the 
past  year  and  this  trend  will  continue.  We  seek  to  open  new  branch  offices  in  the 
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economic  center  of  Lubumbashi,  Congo,  and  the  emerging  petroleum  center  of  Malabo, 
Equatorial  Guinea. 

A  core  function  remains  provision  of  efficient  and  prompt  consular  assistance  to 
American  citizens  residing  or  traveling  abroad.  To  bolster  our  ability  to  provide  this 
service,  the  bureau  requests  for  FY  2000  new  consular  officer  positions  for  Freetown 
and  Addis  Ababa  and  four  new  consular  assistant  positions  -  two  in  Pretoria  and  one 
each  in  Asmara  and  Kampala. 

Maintaining  a  diplomatic  presence  presents  unique  challenges  in  the  African  context, 
with  many  of  our  posts  staffed  at  only  a  bare  minimum  and  located  in  countries  where 
communication  and  other  infrastructure  are  lacking.  To  support  USG  interests  it  is 
critical  that  our  posts  are  adequately  staffed,  information  management  programs  are  in 
place  for  efficient,  often  life-saving  communications,  and  all  USG  agencies  work 
together  through  International  Cooperative  Administrative  Support  Services  (ICASS). 

Guaranteeing  diplomatic  readiness  for  the  USG  in  Africa  is  exceptionally  expensive 
because  of  political  instability  and  the  lack  of  local  infrastructures.  As  a  result,  we  must 
aggressively  deploy  monies  to  counter  the  deterioration  of  infrastructure  and  thus  assure 
that  those  who  serve  in  Africa  do  so  in  safe  environments.  Generators,  water  deUvery 
trucks,  INMARSATS,  building  maintenance  -  although  not  headline-makers  -  are  the 
essential  life  support  systems  which  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  carry  out  diplomacy 
in  Africa. 
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AFRICA 

FfjNCTioN  150  Resources 

($in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

83,373 

61,340 

108,680 

ESF 

- 

- 

10,000 

FMF-G 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

IMET 

8,014 

8,140 

8,480 

PKO 

17,130 

19,000 

28,000 

CIPA 

46,229 

29,200 

57,200 

Open  Markets 

- 

30,000 

21,400 

DA 

- 

30,000 

17,000 

ESF 

- 

4,400 

U.S.  Exports  ' 

3,590 

3,928 

6,573 

ESF 

- 

i 

2,250 

TDA 

3,590 

3,928 

4,323 

Economic  Development 

868,782 

754,009 

611,599 

DA 

369,749 

348,416 

319,910 

ESF 

5,250 

12,000 

15,000 

Title  II  . 

418,623 

209,556 

134,381 

Title  III 

19,800 

14,900 

AFDB 

- 

5,100 

AF  Dev.  Foundation 

10,360 

8,.137 

10,175 

AFDF 

45,000 

128,000 

127,033 

Debt  Reduction 

- 

33,000 

International  Crime 

ESF 

- 

■  - 

3*000 

Illegal  Drugs 

175 

ESF 

- 

- 

175 

Counter-Terrorism 

5,816 

11,638 

12,175 

ESF 

- 

- 

175 

FMF-G 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

NADR-ATA 

816 

6,638 

7,000 

Democracy 

82,825 

106,430 

106,050 

DA 

72,150 

64,480 

71,550 

ESF 

8,000 

40,000 

32,000 

AF  Dev.  Foundation 

2,675 

1,950 

2,500 

Africa 


^llppmRf iatidns  Accounts'  - 
Sfrategic  Goal  Cont 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
ESF 

NADR-Demining 

Title  II 

MRA 

Environment 

DA 

% 

AF  Dey.  Foundation 

Population 

DA 

9 

Health 

DA 

*  , 

Actual 

FY 1998  r 

155,222 

201,261 

160,050 

13,000 

46,231 

6,000 

8,856 

8,125 

9,250 

2,609 

11,355 

- 

130,757 

135,550 

144,800 

62,935 

71,215 

100,625 

61,970 

70,165 

98,900 

965 

1,050 

1,725 

69,600 

59,413 

73,200 

69,600 

59,413 

73,200 

126,716 

138,841 

164,443 

126,716 

138,841 

164,443 

1,458,859 

1,438,075 

1,367,970 

Africa 


Appropriatioiis  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

"^Estimate 

FY'»999 

Request 

FY2000 

AFDB 

AF  Dev.  Foundation 

AF  DF 

CIPA 

DA 

Debt  Reduction 

ESF 

FMF 

(MET 

MRA 

NADR 

PKO 

TDA 

Title  II 

Title  III 

#  - 

14,000 
45,000 
46,229 
^  700,185 

26,250 
17,000 
8,014 
130,757 
9,672 
17,130 
3,590 
’  421,232 
19,800 

11,137 

128,000 

29,200 

711,315 

33,000 

98,231 

10,000 

8,140 

135,550 

14,763 

19,000 

3,928 

220,911 

14,900 

5,100 

14,400 

127,033 

57,200 

745,003 

73,000 

10,000 

8,480 

144,800 

16,250 

28,000 

4,323 

134,381 

total 

1,458,859 

1,438,075 

1,367.970 

^0th6r  Accounts 

--1.;  ■  ■ ■ 

D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps 

142,565 

17,901 

28,358 

52,622 

144,174 

19,421 

28,701 

54,582 

182,726 

20,063 

56,007 

total  » 

241,446 

246,878 

258.796 

AFRICA 

tONCTioN  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

1, 700,305 

1,684.953 

1.626.766 
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AF;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS) 

REGIONAL  GOAL;  African  regional  and  sub-regional  structures  capable  of  preventing 
and  responding  to  crises  and  conflict. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Conflict  and  instability  pose  the  greatest 
immediate  threat  to  U  S.  economic  and  political  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  to 
Africa’s  own  economic  and  political  progress.  U.S.  taxpayers  contribute  millions  each 
year  to  assist  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  in  Africa.  Conflict  also  creates  a 
demand  for  arms  and  a  proliferation  of  conventional  weapons  that  invariably  spill  over  to 

adjoining  areas,  further  compounding  the  instability  and  suffering.  Failure  to 
aggressively  address  regional  stability  in  Africa  places  the  programs  that  support  other 
U.S.  strategic  goals  at  risk,  increasing  the  cost  and  challenge  of  implementing  them. 


The  U.S.  will  continue  to  ^ork  closely  with  other  donors,  the  United  Nations  (DPKO), 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  ,  and  sub-regional  organizations  to  develop  and 
strengthen  African  capacities  to  prevent  regional  crises  and  respond  to  regional  conflicts. 


The  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  (AGRI)  is  helping  to  build  a  rapidly  deployable 
African  peacekeeping  capability.  Our  t:urrent  parmers  include  Senegal,  Uganda, 

Malawi,  Mali,  Ghana,  and  Benin.  Also  planning  to  participate  are  Cote  d’Ivoire  and 
Ethiopia.  Others  have  expressed  an  interest  in  ACRI  and  will  be  considered  for  inclusion 
later  in  the  program.  Continued  funding  for  ACRI  will  support  follow-on  training  for 
the  original  battalions,  initial  training  for  additional  battalions  from  original  contributors 
and  new  participants,  and  training  at  the  brigade  level  for  some  participants. 

Maintaining  peacekeeping  skills  among  the  ACRI  participants,  and  encouraging  broad- 
based  peacekeeping  cooperation  throughout  Africa  is  a  critical  challenge  facing  us  in  FY 
2000  as  we  pass  the  half-way  mark  of  our  five  year  ACRI  program.  We  are  seeking  $15 
million  in  FY  2000  PKO  and  $5  million  in  FY  2000  FMF  to  continue  the  ACRI 
program.  (An  additional  $5  million  in  East  Africa  Regional  FMF  is  accounted  for  under 
the  TE:  Terrorism  goal  paper.) 

Our  Africa  Regional  Peacekeeping  program  will  enable  support  for  African  participation 
in  multinational  peacekeeping  exercises,  helping  to  maintain  skills  and  provide  training 
for  the  integration  of  ACRI  battalions  and  brigade  headquarters  into  increasingly 
complex  peacekeeping  scenarios.  Participation  in  multinational  exercises  will  impart 
skills  related  to  deployment,  integrated  planning,  command  and  control,  logistics,  and 
support  requirements  for  multinational  peacekeeping  operations.  We  are  requesting  $13 
million  in  FY  2000  PKO  to  support  African  peacekeeping  operations  and  conflict 
resolution  in  simations  such  as  Eritrea/Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Guinea-Bissau, 
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Burundi,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  and  to  enable  U.S.  support  for 
post-conflict  initiatives. 

The  United  States  will  expand  informal  African  and  donor  coordination  mechanisms  to 
facilitate  information  exchange  and  encourage  additional  African  and  donor  participation 
in  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  assistance.  In  FY  2000,  we  are  requesting  $2  million 
in  ESF  to  support  the  Organization  of  American  Unity's  (OAU)  Conflict  Management 
Center,  negotiations  support,  sub-regional  early  warning  cells,  and  other  conflict 
management  initiatives.  We  will  continue  to  encourage  regional  organizations  in  Africa 
to  provide  the  leadership  and  structure  necessary  to  accept  responsibility  for 
peacekeeping  operations  and  conflict  resolution  in  their  areas  and  to  employ  trained 
peacekeeping  units  in  times  of  crisis.  We  are  engaging  the  OAU,  the  Intergovernmental 
Authority  on  Development  (IGAD),  the  Southern  African  Development  Community 
(SADC),  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS),  and  the  East 
Africa  Cooperation  (EAC)  as  organizations  to  develop  the  capacity  to  mediate,  intervene, 
manage,  and  resolve  conflicts.  Our  efforts  to  encourage  complementary  unilateral 
peacekeeping  initiatives  by  the  French,  British,  and  Danes  will  continue;  as  will  efforts 
to  integrate  French,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese  participation  into  selected  aspects  of  the 
ACRI  initiative  at  the  request  of  host  countries. 

Training  will  remain  key  to  shaping  the  missions  and  capabilities  of  African  militaries. 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  establishment  of  an  African  Center  for  Security  Studies 
(ACSS)  will  contribute  to  regional  peace  and  security  by  engaging  African  civilian  and 
military  leaders  in  dialogue  on  defense  policy,  democracy,  and  respect  for  rule  of  law, 
and  by  establishing  partnerships  within  and  among  African  states,  the  U.S. ,  and 
European  countries.  Our  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
program,  for  which  we  seek  $8.48  million  in  FY  2000,  continues  to  return  professionally 
trained  military  personnel  with  a  strong  sense  of  U.S.  democratic  values  to  their 
countries. 


1.  Better  African  peacekeeping  operations  and  skills,  conflict  prevention  and  resolution 
capability,  and  regional  stability  initiatives.  In  support  of  this  objective  we  are 
requesting  Africa  Regional  PKO  for  discretionary  response  to  peacekeeping 
operations  and  post-conflict  initjatives. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Better  peacekeeping  and  conflict  resolution  capabilities  in  each 
sub-region;  successful  peacekeeping  in  Ethiopia/Eritrea  and  DROC;  a  stable  and 
secure  Rwanda. 
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2.  Existing  ACRI  participants  strengthened  and  exhibited  a  wider  range  of  skills  due  to 
follow-on  training.  Increased  numbers  of  African  countries  participating  in  ACRI 
and  battalions/brigade  headquarters  contributed  by  each.  We  have  requested  PKO 
and  FMF  for  ACRI  training  and  equipment  in  support  of  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET^  Two  battalions  complete  initial  training  (8  total);  11  sessions  of 
follow  on  training  complete;  one  brigade  completes  initial  training  and  a  follow-on 
training  session. 

3.  Increased  professionalization  of  African  militaries  through  participation  in  U.S. 

IMET  programs.  IMET  training  also  contributes  to  the  DE  and  HA  strategic  goals 
through  courses  in  civil-military  relations,  human  rights,  and  crisis  response. 

FY  2000  TARGET^  Estimated  1158  IMET  smdents  tramed  with  $8.48  M. 

4.  Sub-regional  conflict  resolution  capabilities  strengthened  within  IGAD,  SADC, 
ECOWAS,  EAC,  and  the  UN  Standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Security  Questions  in 
Central  Africa  to  develop  sub-regional  conflict  resolution  Capabilities.  We  will  do 
this  through  diplomatic  engagement  and  informal  consultations  and  with  Africa 
Regional  PKO  in  regional  peacekeeping  exercises. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Three  major  sub-regional  multinational  peacekeeping  exercises; 
sub-regional  intervention/mediation  in  any  new  or  continuing  conflict  in  Africa. 

5.  Stronger  OAU  capacity  for  conflict  prevention,  management,  and  resolution.  We  are 
requesting  ESF  in  FY  2000  for  the  OAU  to  help  accomplish  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Mediation  in  any  new  or  continuing  conflicts  in  Africa; 
complete  establishment  of  sub-regional  early  warning  cells. 

6.  Increased  foreign  participation  in  enhancing  African  peacekeeping  capabilities.  We 
will  do  this  through  diplomatic  engagement  and  informal  consultations. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  French  sponsored  multinational  peacekeeping  exercises  in 
Central  Africa;  French  and  Belgian  participation  in  ACRI  training;  Danish  support  of 
peacekeeping  training  at  Zimbabwe  Staff  College;  U.K. 
sponsorship  of  peacekeeping  course  in  Ghana;  French  sustainment  of 
peacekeeping  training  center  in  Cote  d’Ivoire  and  peacekeeping  equipment  depot  in 
Senegal;  French  establishment  of  peacekeeping  equipment  depot  in  Gabon;  increase 
in  prior  year  levels  of  international  participation  and  support  for  peacekeeping 
training  in  Africa. 


•  Africans  will  take  an  increasingly  active  leadership  role  in  resolving  threats  to 
regional  stability,  an  issue  that  has  been  largely  handled  by  non- Africans. 
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•  Measurable  decrease  in  the  threat  to  American  citizens  and  diplomats  in  Africa  from 
regional  instability. 

•  Multilateral  peacekeeping  exercises  and  operations  in  SADC,  ECOWAS,  and  EAC. 

•  OAU  Conflict  Management  Center  support  for  activities  of  sub-regional  institutions 
and  individual  countries. 

•  Institutionalization  of  conflict  resolution  structures  in  sub-regional  institutions  and 
OAU. 

•  Number  of  African  battalions  and  brigade  headquarters  completing  initial  ACRI 
training  and  follow-on  training. 

•  Non-African  peacekeeping  participation,  contributions,  training,  and  exercises  in 
Africa. 

•  Establishment  of  the  African  Center  of  Security  Studies. 

Number  of  U.S.  trained  IMET  students  completing  training. 

•  Number  of  informal  peacekeeping  and  conflict  resolution  coordination  meetings 
external  to  Africa,  and  number  of  countries  represented  in  these  meetings. 

•  Donor  coordination  efforts  in  practical  aspects  of  conflict  prevention,  management, 
and  resolution  efforts  aimed  at  enhancing  African  capabilities. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Open  Markets  (OM) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Africa’s  integration  into  the  global  economy  through  the  free 
flow  of  goods,  services,  and  capital. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  Africa,  a  region  of  vast  mineral 
wealth  and  natural  resources,  will  be  increasingly  important  t6  U.S.  economic 
prosperity.  Close  to  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  oil  supply  resides  on  the  continent,  and 
investments  in  other  sectors  are  growing.  JJ.S.  -  African  relations  are  developing  in  a 
positive  direction,  and  United  States  can  be  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefits  of  profitable 
investment  in  Africa  during  the  decades  to  come,  if  we  intensify  our  engagement  in  the 
region  now  towards  the  goal  of  opening  markets. 


The  U.S.  will  support  the  opening  of  markets  by  working  to  enforce  African  obligations 


under  the  WTO  and  by  advocating,  and  providing  assistance  toward,  the  elimination  of 
barriers  to  trade  and  investment  through  the  Partnership  for  Economic  Growth  and  * 
Opportunity.  The  Parmership,  for  which  $30  million  in  DA  and  $2  million  in  ESF  is 
sought  for  FY  2000,  provides  incentives  for  African  countries  to  improve  the  region’s 
investment  climate,  liberalire  its  financial  systems,  reduce  trade  barriers  and  privatize 
inefficient  state-owned  enterprises.  We  also  seek  $1  million  in  ESF  for  Specialized 
Technical  Assistance  to  Regional  Organizations,  such  as  the  Southern  Africa 
Development  Community  (S ADC)  and  the  East  Africa  Committee  (E AC),  which 
promote  regional  economic  integration. 

In  keeping  with  the  Parmership,  there  are  already  two  OPIC  investment  fimds  with  an 
aggregate  committed  capital  of  $145  million.  In  addition,  work  is  imderway  to  establish 
an  infrastructure  development  fond  totaling  $500  million.  Parmership  activities  will  be 
complemented  by  the  Safe  Skies  for  Africa  Initiative,  for  which  $2  million  in  FY  2000 
ESF  has  been  requested  to  increase  foe  number  of  U.S. -Africa  transportation  links  by 
improving  aviation  safety  oversight  and  airport  security  and  promoting  the  use  of  modem 
navigational  aids.  , 

The  United  States  will  also  promote  market  reform  through  active  diplomacy,  including 
official  visits,  the  Minister/Cabinet-level  Economic  Cooperation  Fomm,  other  high-level 
meetings,  USAID  free  market  assistance  projects,  engagement  with  the  IMF,  World 
Bank,  and  African  Development  Bank,  and  implementation  of  follow-on  agreements  to 
the  WTO,  especially  in  services  and  telecommunications.  International  and  bilateral 
discussions  will  continue  towards  promoting  a  level  field  for  U^S.  trade  and  investment 
by  combating  corruption  and  supporting  international  standards  for  labor  conditions  and 
the  environment.  > 
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1 .  Greater  liberalization  and  privatization  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  through  dialogue 
between  Africa’s  strongest  reformers  and  the  United  States  at  the  first 
Cabinet/Minister-level  Economic  Cooperation  Forum,  a  Presidential  Summit  and 
other  high-level  meetings.  In  support  of  this  objective,  we  are  requesting  DA,  ESF 
and  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  in  FY  2000  to  provide  technical  and 
program  assistance  with  open  market  policies. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  The  first  annual  Economic  Cooperation  Forum  yields 
measurable  results. 


2.  Regional  economic  integration  of  countries  within  the  Southern  African 
Development  Community  (SADC),  the  East  African  Cooperation  (EAC),  the 
Common  Market  of  East  and  Southern  Africa  (COMESA),  and  the  West  Africa 
Economic  Monetary  Union  (WAEMU)  fostered  by  U.S.  engagement.  We  are 
seeking  ESF  for  technical  assistance  to  African  regional  organizations  in  support  of 
this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Steps,  with  U.S.  consultation,  towards  formal  integration  within 
two  regional  groupings, 

i  ■■  ■  ■  .  .  ' 

3.  An  African  anti-corruption  convention  designed  by  Africans  in  concert  with  the 
USG,  other  donors.  Transparency  International  and  the  Global  Coalition  on  Africa. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Africans  complete  an  anti-corruption  convention  with  core 
signatories. 

4.  Increased  U.S. -African  transportation  links  and  a  better  African  transportation 
infrastructure  through  the  Safe  Skies  Initiative.  To  support  this  objective,  we  are 
requesting  ESF  to  implement  the  Safe  Skies  for  Africa  Initiative. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Upgraded  safety  oversight,  navigational  aids  and  security 
procedures  at  8  African  airports. 

5.  Bilateral  investment  and  tax  treaties  with  African  countries  that  are  willing  to  meet 
our  standards  and  compliance  rules. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Three  additional  bilateral  investment  and  tax  treaties  with 
African  countries. 

•  Continued  progress  on  conflict  resolution  and  democratization  in  Africa. 

•  Major  U.S.  trading  partners  share  the  commitment  to  strengthen  multilateral  and 
regional  trade  initiatives. 

•  USAID  and  the  IFIS  have  the  resources  necessary  to  support  liberalization  and  anti- 
corruption  programs. 

•  African  countries  have  an  interest  in  obtaining  incentives  in  Level  2  of  the 
Partnership. 


v; 
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•  Number  of  state-owned  enterprises  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

•  Number  of  liberalized  financial  systems  in  Africa. 

•  Percentage  of  increased  trade  within  regional  groupings. 

•  Number  of  African  airports  meeting  safety  regulations. 

•  Number  of  African  countries  adopting  an  anti-corruption  conveiition. 

•  Number  of  cases  reported  in  which  U .  S .  trade  and  investment  are  hampered  by 
corruption. 

•  Number  of  Bilateral  Investment  and  Tax  treaties  under  consideration  or  in  force 

•  Growth  ih  U.S.  exports  to  Africa. 


^  AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Exports  (EX) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Promote  a  business  climate  in  the  United  States  and  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  which  is  conducive  to  increased  U.S.  goods  and  services  exports  to 
Africa. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  As  the  last  emerging  market,  Africa 
will  be  increasingly  important  to  U.S.  economic  prosperity.  As  demonstrated  in  South 
Africa,  U.S.  engagement  now  on  behalf  of  U.S.  exports  in  the  short-term  will  position  us 
for  greater  gain  in  the  African  marketplace  over  the  decades  to  come  as  reforming 
African  economies  recover  and  grow. 


As  a  complement  to  the  goal  of  opening  African  markets,  the  United  States  will  strive  to 
increase  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services  to  Africa,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
share  of  the  African  market.  The  United  States  promotes  trade  to  African  countries 
through  Embassy  and  USG  outreach,  trade  missions,  and  technical  assistance.  We  have 
offered  increasing  assistance  to  potential  U.S.  investors  in  Africa,  from  which  expanded 
export  opportunities  should  follow.  OPIC  provides  loan  guarantees  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  provides  export  and  project  financing  to  U.S.  investors  in  Africa.  The 
Trade  and  Development  Agency  (TDA)  funds  feasibility  studies  and  reverse  trade 
missions,  especially  in  infrastructure  development.  The  Commerce  Department  provides 
updated  assessments  of  market  opportunities.  The  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (MIGA)  and  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  both  arms  of  the 
World  Bank  group,  play  important  roles  in  promoting  private  sector  activity.  USAID’s 
trade  and  investment  initiatives  will  assist  in  restructuring  telecommunications  sectors  in 
Southern  Africa  and  Uganda. 

1.  Increased  U.S.  exports  due  to  trade  incentives  embodied  in  the  Partnership  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  and  African  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act 
(AGOA). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Hold  at  least  two  seminars  in  Africa  broadcasting  mutual 
benefits  of  GSP  program  and  AGOA  provisions. 

2,  Export  opportunities  in  Africa  promoted  more  effectively  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Trade  Information  Center,  USIA  programs,  and  expanded  access  to 
Embassies  through  the  Internet.  In  FY  2000,  we  are  requesting  ECE  exchange  and 
information  programs  to  promote  U.S.  exports  to  Africa. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Fifteen  Embassies  with  web-sites,  ten  linked  to  DOC  Trade 
Information  Center. 


iJCTIVES: 
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3.  Expand  Embassy  Gold  Key  services. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Fifteen  Embassies  providing  Gold  Key  services. 


4.  Develop  training  program  with  the  Corporate  Council  on  Africa  to  promote 

awareness  of  business  interests  among  State  economic  officers  en  route  to  posts  and 
desk  officers  at  the  Department. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Establish  aimual  training  program  for  all  new  economic 
officers  and  desk  officers  in  AF  bureau. 


•  Adequate  funding  for  Embassy  commercial  operations  and  USAID  programs. 

•  The  U.S.  dollar,  relative  to  the  currencies  of  both  African  and  major  trading  partner 
nations,  will  not  significantly  appreciate  and  harm  U.S.  export  competitiveness. 

•  Adequate  amount  of  funding  provided  by  OPIC,  EXIM,  TDA,  JUid  USAID  to 
promote  U.S.  exports  in  Africa  is  maintained. 


•  Continued  interest  of  Corporate  Council  of  America  in  assisting  with  training 
program. 


•  Value  of  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services  to  Africa. 

•  U.S.  market  share  in  key  markets. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Economic  Development  (ED) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Sustained  average  annual  real  economic  growth  in  Africa  of  at 
least  five  percent.  * 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  Africa  must  maintain  current  rates  of 
economic  growth  if  the  region  is  to  secure  political  stability,  raise  living  standards,  and 
thus  fulfill  its  potential  as  a  market  for  U.S.  exports  and  an  optimal  environment  for  U.S. 
investment.  On  the  heels  of  growth  rates  averaging  one  percent  in  the  early  1990’s, 
Africa  has  alveraged  four  or  more  percent  over  the  past  few  years,  slowing  somewhat  in 
1998.  This  growth  increase  has  been  sustained  by  better  economic  policies  in  over  30 
countries,  as  well  as  by  favorable  trends  in  prices  for  a  number  of  Africa’s  export 
commodities  lipfo  1997,  when  prices  for  several  key  commodities  began  to  fall.  In  order 
to  attract  the  capital  and  technology  required  to  sustain  and  accelerate  growth  and  to 
reduce  vulnerability  to  commodity  market  flucmations,  African  countries  must  persevere 
with  reform  efforts.  Priorities  include  implementation  of  sound,  market-oriented 
economic  policies  and  acceleration  of  strucmral  reforms,  particularly  in  privatizing 
public  enterprises,  strengthening  financial  sectors,  and  liberalizing  trade  and  investment 
regimes. 


The  President’s  Parmership  for  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  in  Africa  that  is 
described  Under  the  Opening  Markets  strategic  goal  establishes  a  fange  of  incentives  for 
African  countries  to  embrace  a  market-oriented  policy  framework  and  accelerate 
reforms.  We  will  also  provide  selected  African  states  with  technical  assistance,  debt 
relief,  and  access  to  new  OPIC  investment  funds.  Passage  of  the  African  Growth  and 
Opportunity  Act  would  allow  the  Administration  to  implement  the  full  range  of 
incentives  included  in  both  the  Act  and  the  President’s  Parmership.  Enhanced  access  to 
the  U.S.  market  for  African  exports  through  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  will 
help  reforming  Afi-ican  countries  attract  new  investment,  diversify  exports,  and  secure 
financial  viability.  The  Parmership  envisions  an  annual  U.S.-Africa  Economic 
Cooperation  Forum,  with  an  inaugural  Forum  planned  for  the  ministerial  level  in  1999. 
The  Forum  will  raise  me  level  of  economic  policy  dialogue  wim  Africa’s  strongest 
reformers  and  give  them  public  recognition  as  good  partners  for  trade  and  investment. 

The  International  Financial  Instimtions  (IFIs,  including  the  World  Bank  Group,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  me  African  Development  Bank/Fund),  play  a 
key  role  in  momtoring  African  policy  performance  and  providing  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  economic  reform.  At  me  country  level,  we  will  continue  to  reinforce  IFI 
recommendations  in  bilateral  contacts  with  African  leaders  and  buttress  IFI  resolve  to 
address  governance  and  corruption.  At  me  regional  level  we  will  encourage  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank  to  follow  through  with  commitments  to  make  available  increased  financing 
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for  the  most  aggressive  reformers,  particularly  to  support  reform  in  the  areas  of  trade 
and  investment  liberalization. 

To  leverage  further  incentives  for  economic  reform  and  free  African  government 
resources  for  needed  public  investments,  we  will  extend  bilateral  debt  relief  through 
participation  in  the  Paris  Club,  including  debt  reduction  under  Naples  terms  and  the 
Heavily  Indebted  Poor  Countries  (HIPC)  debt  initiative.  In  addition  we  will  forgive 
concessional  debt  owed  by  strong  reformers  and  encourage  other  Paris  Club  creditors  to 
do  the  same.  We  will  seek  agreement  amortg  bilateral  and  multilateral  creditors  to 
implement  HIPC  with  enough  flexibility  that  qualifying  countries  see  it  as  a  meaningful 
incentive  to  sustain  reform. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  importance  that  aviation  plays  in  economic  development,  we 
are  implementing  a  “Safe  Skies”  initiative  for  Africa  in  partnership  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  initiative,  described  under  the  Opening  Markets  strategic  goal,  is 
designed  to  increase  the  viability  of  Africa’s  airports  by  improving  aviation  safety 
oversight,  expanding  the  use  of  modem  navigational  aids,  and  improving  security  at 
airports  beginning  in  FY  1999. 

Also  vital  to  broad-based  economic  growth  in  Africa  is  an  educated  workforce.  In 
support  of  President  Clinton’s  Education  for  Development  and  Democracy  Initiative,  in 
FY  2000  we  are  requesting  $30  million  in  DA  and  an  additional  $15  million  in  ESF. 

The  EDDI  aims  to  improve  the  quality  of  and  technology  for  education  in  Africa  in  three 
focus  areas:  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  Higher  Education  and  Professional  and 
Civic  Education.  The  programs  within  EDDI  specifically  seek  to  reform  primary  school 
curriculum,  improve  girl’s  education,  create  community-based  education  resource 
centers,  provide  training  opportunities  for  out-of-school  youth,  build  better  linkages 
between  African  and  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  expand  civic  education 
opportunities  to  help  establish  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  .  EDDI  activities 
will  complement  ongoing  USAID,  other  donor,  and  African  education  reform  efforts. 

Finally,  consistent  with  the  President’s  Partnership,  bilateral  and  regional  USAID 
Development  Assistance  (DA)  programs  promote  sustainable  economic  growth  by 
providing  technical  assistance  with  economic  policy  reform  and  development  planning  at 
the  national  level,  and  assistance  with  small-  and  medium-sized  business  enterprise  at  the 
locallevel.  USAID  programs  that  serve  a  variety  of  other  strategic  goals  also  contribute 
to  broad-based  economic  growth.  By  encouraging  stability  and  the  rule  of  law  through 
good  governance  and  democracy,  by  promoting  a  decline  in  Africa’s  population  growth 
rate,  by  fostering  optimal  environmental  policy  and  practices,  and  by  contributing  to 
better  health  and  child  survival,  USAID  bilateral  and  regional  programs  work 
synergistically  towards  the  goal  of  broad-based  economic  growth,  which  in  turn  will 
serve  to  integrate  Africa  into  the  global  economy. 


1.  A  better  environment  for  trade  and  investment  in  Africa.  To  support  this  objective, 
we  are  requesting  DA  to  expand  and  strengthen  critical  private  markets. 

•  African  countries  accelerate  reform  to  meet  eligibility  requirements  for  Level  II 
benefits  (e.g.  enhanced  market  access  via  GSP,  technical  assistance,  forgiveness 
of  concessional  debt,  participation  in  U.S. -Africa  Economic  Cooperation  Forum) 
under  the  Partnership  for  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  and  the  Afirican 
Growth  and  Opportunity  Act. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Twenty  to  twenty-five  countries  meet  the  criteria  for  Level 
II  benefits. 

2.  Secure  economic  reforms  in  additional  African  countries  to  comply  with  development 
financing  requirements.  We  request  Debt  Relief  in  FY  2000  for  countries 
establishing  satisfactory  reform  records. 

•  Increase  the  number  of  African  countries  implementing  economic  reforms 
required  under  the  HIPC  debt  initiative  for  increased  debt  relief. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Three  more  countries  reach  HIPC  decision  points,  for  a 
total  of  thirteen  out  of  seventeen;  the  remaining  four  are  within  one  year  of  theirs. 
Cumulative  total  for  four  have  reached  completion  points. 

3.  Increased  GDP  growth  rates  and  sustainable  economic  development.  In  support  of 
this  objective,  the  FY  2000  budget  request  includes  PL  480 II  for  sustainable 
development  projects;  DA  for  enhanced  agricultural  development;  for  human 
capacity  building  and  professional,  training;  for  basic  education  programs;  for 
complementary,  targeted  and  innovative  Education  Initiative  activities  to  improve  the 
quality  of  and  technology  for  education  at  all  levels;  and  ECE  exchange  and 
information  programs  that  promote  policies  supporting  broad-based  growth. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Three  more  countries  implement  economic  reform 
programs,  3  more  experience  GDP  growth  rate  increases. 


4.  Improved  African  living  standards,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  In  support  of  this 
objective  we  are  requesting  FY  2000  DA  for  programs  that  promote  access  to 
economic  opportunity  for  rural  and  urban  poor,  and  Peace  Corp  programs.  Small 
project  grant  programs  of  the  African  Development  Foundation  (ADF)  and  the 
Ambassador’s  Special  Self  Help  program  (SSH)  will  also  contribute  to  this  objective. 
FY  2000  TARGET :  African  community-level  involvement  in  small-  and 
medium-sized  business  enterprises  increases  by  an  additional  5  percent 
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•  The  U.S.  meets  its  financial  commitments  to  IDA  and  the  African  Development  Bank 
and  Fund  and  continues  to  allocate  adequate  resources  for  ESAF  and  debt 
restructuring  budget  accounts. 
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•  Reforming  African  countries  experience  no  catastrophic  exogenous  shocks  to  their 
economies,  including  natural  disasters,  conflict,  and  increased  political  instability. 

•  The  global  economy  remains  strong.  Private  capital  flows  to  developing  countries  in 
general  continue  to  grow,  providing  a  pool  of  financial  resources  for  which  African 
nations  can  compete. 

•  Africa’s  terms  of  tirade  suffer  no  severe  adverse  changes. 

•  African  nations  continue  to  improve  health,  deter  environmental  degradation,  and 

reduce  population  growth  rates.  , 

•  Congress  passes  the  Africa  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act,  and  extends  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  for  a  period  sufficient  for  beneficiaries  to  attract  new 
investment. 


•  Level  of  private  capital  flows  to  African  countries,  export  growth  and  diversification, 
debt  ratios. 

•  Number  of  countries  implementing  policies  to  qualify  for  Level  11  benefits  under  the 
Partnership  for  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity . 

•  Number  of  countries  implementing  economic  reform  programs, 

•  Number  of  reforming  countries  experiencing  positive  increases  in  GDP  growth  rates . 

•  Value  of  U.S.  exports  to  Afiica,  especially  in  countries  where  we  have  active  broad- 
based  growth  programs. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  American  Citizens  (AC) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Consular  services  are  provided  in  Africa  efficiently  and  with  a 
customer-service  orientation. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  and  Borders 


In  the  past  year,  civil  insurrections  and  armed  conflicts  have  forced  the  evacuation  of 
American  citizens  from  four  African  countries:  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo 
(formerly  Zaire),  the  Republic  of  tlje  Congo,  Eritrea,  and  Guinea-Bissau.  Many  African 
countries  have  volatile  political  systems  and  limited  infrastructure  resources  which  will 
require  that  we  continually  update,  maintain  and  test  our  current  emergency  action  plans. 
TOle  the  number  of  private  travelers  to  Africa  remains  low,  growing  U.S.  trade  and 
investment  in  Africa  and  increased  transportation  links  make  the  continent  more 
accessible.  Embassies  must  provide  emergency  services,  while  continuing  to  respond 
expeditiously  to  citizens'  needs  for  travel  and  citizenship  documents  as  well  as  basic 
information.  In  the  field,  our  embassies  will  continue  to  upgrade  warden  networks  to 
provide  citizens  with  access  to  information  concerning  local  conditions  and  will  work 
closely  with  host  country  governments  to  ensure  protection  for  U.S.  citizens.  To 
enhance  our  services  to  American  citizens,  We  seek  to  establish  new  consular  officer 
positions  in  Freetown  and  Addis  Ababa.  Our  ability  to  engage  in  timely  protective  action 
has  been  somewhat  degraded  by  the  loss  of  universal  resident  representation.  Any 
further  contraction  of  overseas  representation  will  have  a  proportionate  impact. 


1.  Provide  passport  and  other  consular  services  to  American  citizens  in  Africa  in  a 
timely,  efficient  and  courteous  manner. 


2.  Updated,  well  rehearsed  emergency  action  plans  at  all  posts  and  strong  liaison  with 
DOD  on  noncombatant  emergency  evacuation  operations.  „ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  EAPs  and  NEOs  established  and  reviewed  at  Guinea  Bissau, 
Asmara,  Malabo  and  Lumbumbashi. 

3.  Accurate,  up-to-date,  and  readily  accessible  public  information.  We  are  requesting 
ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  to  support  this  goal. 

FY  2{X)0  TARGET:  Double  number  of  missions  with  their  own  web  pages. 

4.  A  regulatory  and  statutory  environment  responsive  to  the  needs  of  American  citizens 
in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  (ex-Zaire),  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Liberia 
and  Sierra  Leone. 
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5.  Adequate  consular  liaison  maintained  in  countries  without  resident  representation  - 
Guinea-Bissau,  Comoros,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Seychelles,  Somalia,  ahd  Sudan, 
either  directly  by  posts  in  neighboring  countries  or  through  expanded  use  of  consular 
agents.  Training  and  regular  guidance  for  the  newly  established  consular  agent  in 
Equatorial  Guinea. 


•  No  additional  embassies  in  Africa  will  be  closed. 

>  •  The  number  of  American  tourists,  businessmen,  missionaries  and  NGO  workers  in 
Africa  will  continue  to  register  moderate  annual  increases. 


•  Post-crisis  reviews  of  task  force  and  other  crisis  response  actions. 

•  Feedback  received  in  the  field  and  Washington  from  users  of  consular  services. 

•  The  volume  of  searches  for  consular  information  on  the  Department’s  Internet  site. 

•  Bilateral  agreements  and  accession  to  international  conventions  which  ease  conditions 
of  work  and  residence  for  American  citizens. 

•  Level  of  satisfaction  of  American  citizens  with  Consular  services  in  Africa  as  reported 
to  posts  and  through  customer  service  surveys. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Travel  and  Immigration  (TI) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Legal,  safe,  and  orderly  migration  and  travel  Of  aliens  from 
Africa  to  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  and  Borders:  The  United  States  will 
remain  an  attractive  destination  for  aliens  seeking  either  a  temporary  sojourn  for  business 
or  tourism  or  a  permanent  relocation.  Africa  has  traditionally  been  a  source  of  few 
unmigrant  and  nonimmigrant  visa  applicants.  This,  however,  is  changing  with  the 
loosening  of  African  states'  ties  to  their  fonper  colonial  powers,  economic  reform,  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  opportunities  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  U.S.  immigration  laws,  it  is  essential  that  services  be  expeditiously  delivered 
to  bona  fide  applicants  while  every  effort  is  undertaken  to  deny  visas  to  fraudulent  or 
otherwise  ineligible  applicants. 


Efforts  to  consolidate  visa  operations  in  African  posts  have  produced  some  economies  of 
scale  while,  at  the  same  time,  imposing  barriers  of  distance,  language,  and  culture 
between  responsible  officers  and  applicants. 


The  loss  of  universal  resident  representation  has  eroded  the  quality  of  visa  service 
provided  to  residents  of  countries  without  U.S.  facilities.  Although  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  anti-fraud  technology  in  African  posts  (primarily  through  better 
access  to  the  visa  lookout  system),  fraud  and  alien  smuggling  continue  to  be  significant 
problems  in  several  African  countries. 


1.  African  governments,  particularly  in  high-fraud  countries  (Nigeria,  Ghana,  et  al), 
aggressively  pursue  visa  and  other  document  fraud,  prosecute  these  offenses  as 
serious  crimes,  and  enact  legislation  against  alien  smuggling  and  document  fraud. 

We  are  requesting  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  to  support  this  objective. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Persuade  two  more  countries  to  adopt  model  legislation  against 
visa  and  document  fraud  and  alien  smuggling  and  provide  appropriate  enforcement 
training. 

2.  Improved  integrity  of  host  government  passports,  visas,  and  civil  documents. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Assist  two  African  countries  to  reform  their  civil 
documents  and  procedures.  ^ 

3.  Timely  sharing  of  information  to  ensure  that  terrorists,  criminals,  narcotics 
traffickers  and  other  ineligible  individuals  are  entered  into  the  visa  lookout  system. 
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4,  Adequate  training  for  junior  officers  and  Foreign  Service  National  employees 
engaged  in  visa  services  abroad;  support  anti-fraud  training  for  host  country  law 
enforcement  and  airline  personnel. 

,FY  2000  TARGET:  100  percent  of  local  consular  employees  who  have  been  on  the 

job  at  least  one  year  have  completed  successfully  at  least  one  NFTA 

correspondence  course.  Regional  supervisory  consular  officers  visit  remaining  half 
of  the  posts  in  their  jurisdiction  or  hold  a  workshop  for  consular  officers  at  those 
posts. 


5.  Coordinated  consular,  immigration  and  refugee  office  efforts  ensure  the  smooth  and 
efficient  processing  of  nearly  7,000  refugees  a  year  from  Africa  for  resettlement  in 
the  United  States. 


•  No  additional  embassies  in  Africa  will  be  closed;  consular  sections  will  be  maintained 


at  current  staffing  levels  or  increased  modestly. 


•  Integrity  of  travel  documents  issued  by  African  countries  as  measured  by  INS 
analysis  and  post  anti-fraud  experience. 

•  Number  of  arrests  and  prosecutions  of  alien  smugglers  and  fraud  facilitators  in  host 


countries  and  the  U.S. 

•  Number  of  male  fide  travelers  of  African  origin  intercepted  by  INS  at  U.S.  ports  of 
entry. 

•  Number  of  Africans  seeking  changes  of  visa  stams  in  the  U.S.  as  reported  by  INS. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Crime  (IC) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduced  incidence  of  Africa-based  transnational  crime  affecting 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens.  ,  ‘  ' 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement:  African  transnational  crime  is  a  growing 
menace  to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  addition  to  being  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  African  society.  Organized  crime  groups  in  Africa  cost  American  citizens 
and  companies  over  one  billion  dollars  annually.  U.S.  citizens  lose  more  than  $100 
million  annually  due  to  Nigerian  organized  crime  groups  alone.  The  United  States  must 
enact  a  strategy  to  counter  the  growing  effects  of  international  crime  emanating  from 
Africa.  ' 

ptRATEGY: 

To  protect  U.S.  citizens,  the  United  States  will  provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
through  regional  anticrime  programs  to  bolster  the  ability  of  African  nations  to  fight 
international  crime.  We  will  use  our  diplomatic  resources  to  educate  African 
governments  about  the  legislative,  judicial  and  administrative  mechanisms  and  policies 
needed  to  effectively  combat  international  criminal  activity.  Nigeria  is  the  most 
important  African  source  of  confidence  schemes  which  annually  defraud  thousands  of 
U.S.  citizens  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Financial  fraud  is  also  a  growing 
nuisance  in  other  African  countries,  primarily  in  West  and  Central  Africa.  Access  to  the 
Internet  and  other  global  communications  systems  will  lengthen  the  reach  of 
unscrupulous  operators  in  the  future. 


Nigeria  is  a  high  priority  target  in  U.S.  efforts  to  combat  international  money  laundering 
under  a  1995  Presidential  Decision  Directive.  Emerging  financial  centers,  such  as  South 
Africa  and  Cote  d'Ivoire,  have  troubling  vulnerabilities  in  their  banking  and  regulatory 
sectors.  Organized  crime  syndicates  from  China,  Russia  and  the  NIS  appear  to  have 
established  footholds  in  Southern  Africa.  The  U.S.  will  work  with  regional 
organizations  and  host  governments  to  share  information  on  money  laundering  patterns 
and  provide  advice  on  stamtory  reform  and  technical  assistance.  Much  of  this  activity 
will  be  in  connection  with  anti-drug  trafficking  activity  .  We  will  continue  working  with 
Nigeria  to  improve  its  financial  information  gathering  capacity;  progress,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  pace  of  other  needed  reforms  in  that  country  We  will  particularly 
focus  on  providing  technical  assistance  to  governments  of  emerging  financial  centers  as 
well  as  chronic  problem  countries,  such  as  Nigeria. 
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1 .  Strengthened  ability  of  law  enforcement  and  regulatory  institutions,  primarily  in 
Nigeria,  South  Africa,  Kenya,  Cote  d’Ivoire,  Tanzania,  Senegal,  Mozambique  and  , 
Cape  Verde  to  combat  international  criminal  activity,  financial  and  otherwise, 
through  technical  assistance  and  training.  Anticrime  and  exchange  programs  also 
support  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reduce  the  growth  rate  of  losses  suffered  by  U.S. 

citizens  due  to  fraud  schemes  emanating  from  Africa,  particularly  Nigeria.  Provide 
anti-organized  crime  training  in  two  more  target  countries  and  sustainment  training  in 

countries  that  previously  participated  in  the  initial  course. 

2.  An  International  Law  Enforcement  Academy  (ILEA)  established  in  Africa. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Establish  ILEA  and  hold  initial  training  courses. 

Estimated  yearly  operating  expenses,  $3  million  beginning  in  FY  2000. 


3.  Development  of  regional  anti-money  laundering  fora  in  cooperation  with 

INTERPOL,  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force,  the  Commonwealth  Secretariat,  the 

European  Union,  and  other  multinational  efforts. 


4.  Reconstruction  and  reform  of  civilian  police  forces  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  by 

providing  ESF  for  ICITAP  training  to  each  country. 


iPTioiiisv 


•  African  governments,  alarmed  by  the  threat  of  international  organized  crime,  will 

begin  to  undertake  countermeasures  to  combat  it. 

•  Legal  restrictions  on  U.S.  official  assistance  to  Nigeria  will  be  lifted. 

•  Some  African  governments  will  tighten  their  controls  to  discourage  money 
laundering.  As  rules  tighten  in  some  jurisdictions,  organized  criminal  syndicates  will 
seek  to  exploit  the  fragility  of  financial  institutions  and  weak  statutory  and 
enforcement  environments  in  other  African  countries. 

•  Ingrained  corruption  in  selected  countries,  which  frustrates  efforts  to  deter 
international  criminal  activity,  will  not  worsen. 
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•  Level  of  host  country  commitment  to  combating  international  crime  as  indicated  in 

budgets,  public  pronouncements  and  policy  measures. 

•  Number  of  arrests  and  prosecutions  of  individuals  and  syndicates  engaged  in 
international  crime. 

•  Number  of  African  countries  enacting  statutes  designed  to  counteract  money 
laundering. 

•  Number  of  complaints  received  from  American  citizens  concerning  Nigerian  criminal 
fraud. 

•  Establishment  and  performance  of  regional  anti-money  laundering  cooperation. 

•  Effect  of  African  Crime  on  Americans.  , 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Illegal  Drags  (ID)  -  Significantly  reduced  entry  of  illegal  drags 
from  Africa  into  the  United  States. 

I^GIONAL  GOAL:  Increased  interdiction  of  illegal  drags  transiting  Africa. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement:  Afiica  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  the  global  drag  trade.  The  drag  trade  is  growing  in  other  countries  such  as 

South  Africa,  Kenya  and  several  other  countries  as  well. 


Several  African  states  are  important  in  the  global  drag  trade.  We  hope  to  expand  anti¬ 
drag  activities  in  two  countries,  Nigeria  and  South  Africa,  where  the  USG  has  law 
enforcement  offices  in  Africa.  Nigerians  play  a  central  role  in  worldwide  smuggling  of  ^ 
heroin  and  have  expanded  their  activities  into  neighbpriiig  West  African  countries.  South 
Africa  and  Kenya  are  both  emerging  as  significant  transshipment  crossroads,  as  are  Cote 
d’Ivoire,  Senegal,  Cape  Verde,  and  Mozambique.  Taking  advantage  of  a  growing 
political  will  to  more  aggressively  confront  the  drag  issue  in  Africa,  we  will  work  witii 
individual  governments  and  regional  organizations  to  share  intelligence,  provide  training 
and  equipment,  and  encourage  granting  a  high  priority  to  narcotics  enforcement 
activities.  Withdrawal  of  certification  for  Nigeria  has  probably  been  the  most  significant 
stimulus  in  bringing  about  the  modest  drag  enforcement  progress  in  that  country.  We 
will  use  that  leverage  to  continue  efforts  to  professionalize  Nigerian  drag  enforcement 
agencies.  We  will  pursue  similar  efforts  in  South  Africa  to  prevent  a  similar  problem 
from  emerging.  The  Safe  Skies  Initiative  described  under  the  Opening  Markets  strategic 
goal  will  also  contribute  to  our  anti-narcotics  strategy  by  training  customs  and 
immigration  authorities  to  counter  drag  and  contraband  smuggling. 


1  Collaboration  with  African  governments  to  disrupt  and  dismantle  drag  trafficking 
organizations  and  prosecute  key  figures.  We  are  requesting  regional  anti-drag  funds 
to  support  this  objective  and  will  seek  UN  Drag  Control  Programs  for  Africa  as  well. 
We  also  seek  ECE  exchange  programs  to  support  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  programs  in  Nigeria  and  South  Africa.  Initiate  anti-drag 
programs  in  Cote  d’Ivoire,  Mozambique,  Cape  Verde,  and  Senegal.  Coordinate  anti¬ 
drag  strategy  and  training  programs  with  efforts  to  establish  ILEA  in  Africa. 

2.  Reduced  drag  trafficking  and  money  laundering  via  a  strong  information  sharing 
effort. 
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3.  Nigeria,  South  Africa  and  Kenya  adopt  and  implement  narcotics  legislation  that 
complies  with  the  1988  UN  Drug  Convention. 


4.  Training  m  drug  and  contraband  smuggling  interdiction  for  customs  and  immigration 
authorities  at  four  major  airports  in  connection  with  the  “Safe  Skies  for  Africa” 
initiative  (Safe  Skies  is  described  under  the  OM  strategic  goal). 
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•  Restrictions  on  official  assistance  to  Nigeria  will  be  lifted. 

•  Demand  for  illicit  drugs  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  will  remain  at  current 
levels,  if  not  decrease. 

•  African  countries  will  begin  to  strengthen  their  enforcement  capacities. 


^PEATGRS: 


•  Number  of  verified  drug  seizures  in  African  countries. 

•  Arrests ,  prosecutions ,  and  incarcerations  of  drug  traffickers . 

•  Estimates  of  local  illicit  drug  production. 

•  Seizures  of  drug  shipments  originating  in  or  transiting  Africa. 

•  Amount  of  drugs  reaching  the  U.S.  ffom  Africa. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Terrorism  (TE)  --  Reduce  international  terrorist 
attacks,  especially  against  the  United  States  and  its  citizeiw. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduce  incidence  of  Africa-based  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S. 
interests  and  citizens. 

NATIONAL  INTEIlEST:  National  Security;  The  United  States  must  take  decisive 
action  in  order  to  reduce  terrorist  threats  emanating  from  Africa.  The  terrorist  bombings 
of  U.S.  embassies  in  Nairobi  arid  Dar  Es  Salaam  on  August  7 ,  1998,  shattered  the 

common  perception  in  the  security  community  that  there  is  little  terrorist  threat  to 

American  interests  in  Africa.  Libya  and  Sudan  operily  harbor  and  support  international 
terrorist  organizations,  and  terrorist  groups  may  operate  in  areas  that  have  no  strong 
central  goverrtment  authority,  such  as  Somalia  or  eastern  Con^o. 


Building  upon  the  1998  emergency  supplemental  for  diplomatic  security  in  Africa,  the 
Bureau  wishes  to  instimtionalize  heightened  security  arrangements  by  providing  intensive 
anti-terrorist  training  (ATAP)  from  regional  funds  for  at  least  6  Africari  countries  each 
year  for  at  least  three  years.  The  Sudan  is  the  only  African  state  among  those  the 
Secretary  has  identified  as  engaged  in  state-sponsored  terrorism,  and  we  will  continue  to 
work  with  other  countries  to  urge  that  appropriate  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  to  alter  the 
behavior  of  Sudanese  authorities.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  cooperate  intensively  with 
other  governments  to  ensure  that  no  other  area  or  state  in  Africa  becomes  a  safe  haven 
for  terrorists.  We  are  recjuesting  $5  million  in  FY  2000  FMF  to  support  the  East  Africa 
Regional  “Front  Line  States”  initiative  to  assist  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  and  Eritrea  against 

Sudanese-sponsored  aggression  and  terrorist  and  rebel  forces. 

We  must  also  work  diplomatic  channels  to  stem  the  erosion  of  support  within  Africa  for 
UNSC  sanctions  against  Libya  resulting  from  the  Lockerbie  Pan  Am  103  bombing.  On  a 
broader  scale,  we  will  continue  to  share  intelligence  information  with  appropriate  foreign 
governments,  work  to  inhibit  the  movement  and  access  to  funds  of  terrorists,  enhance 
aviation  security  and  encourage  governments  to  adhere  to  the  ten  major  international 
coriveritions  against  terrorism. 


1.  Deter,  warn  against,  respond  promptly  to,  and  defeat  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S. 
citizens  or  interests  in  Africa  or  possible  threats  emanating,  from  Africa  against  the 
United  States.  We  are  requesting  regional  ATAP  funds  to  support  this  objective. 
We  also  seek  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  for  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  ATAP  training  for  police  in  up  to  6  other  African  countries 
each  year  (Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Zimbabwe,  Nigeria  and  Malawi). 
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2.  Increased  pressure  on  Sudan  to  modify  its  behavior,  and  cooperation  with  African 
countries  in  applying  pressure  to  other  terrorist  sponsors,  such  as  Libya,  and  in 
adhering  to  UNSC  anti-terrorist  resolutions.  We  are  requesting  FMF  for  states 
bordering  Sudan  in  order  to  support  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  To  increase  further  the  capacity  of  Front  Line  States  to  resist 
security  threats  from  Sudan. 


3.  African  states  accede  to  the  eleven  major  international  conventions  against  terrorism. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  To  raise  accession  rate  to  35%. 

4.  Effective  intelligence  networks  aimed  at  countering  terrorism  established  with 
appropriate  African  governments. 


lUMFnONS: 


''' 


•  The  number  of  states  sponsoring  terrorism  in  Africa  will  not  increase. 

•  Law  enforcement  and  intelligence  capabilities  within  African  states  though  weak  will 
receive  external  assistance. 

•  Sectarian,  factional,  or  ethnic  frictions  will  not  exacerbate  fueling  terrorist  acts  in 
Africa. 


tteATORS: 


•  Number  of  terrorist  incidents  occurring  or  originating  in  Africa. 

•  Number  of  countries  acceding  to  international  conventions  against  terrorishi  as  well 
as  bilateral  treaties  governing  extradition  and  other  law  enforcement  activities. 

•  Affirmative  action  by  African  countries  to  adhere  to  UNSC  resolutions  against  state 
sponsors  of  terrorism,  in  particular  Libya  and  Sudan. 

American  casualties  from  terrorist  attacks  stemming  from  Africa. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE  10)  --  African  governments 

which  adhere  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  human  rights. 

REGIONAL  GOAL;  Strong  democratic  institutipns  and  respect  for  human  rights  in 

established  and  emerging  African  democracies. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy 


The  wave  of  democracy  that  swept  the  world  following  the  Cold  War  fueled  impressive 
advances  across  Africa  in  the  1990's.  More  than  20  of  sub-Saharan  Africa's  48  nations 
have  established  democratic  rule  through  credible  elections.  The  United  States  strongly 
supports  political  reform  now  underway  in  Africa  as  critical  to  economic  recovery  and 
long-term  stability  but,  as  recent  events  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
have  shown,  young  democracies  can  be  fragile  and  tragically  short-lived.  If  we  are  to 
prevent  new  ethnic  conflict  and  lingering  economic  dislocation  from  spoiling  the  promise 
of  an  "African  renaissance,"  the  United  States  and  its  international  partners  need  to  take 
conceited  and  increased  action  to  strengthen  existing  and  future  African  democracies. 
Through  intense  diplomatic  engagement,  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs,  we  will 
seek  to  consolidate  efforts  of  African  governments  to  achieve  full  adherence  to 
international  human  rights  standards  and  democratic  reform,  and  we  will  promote 
representative,  effective  and  transparent  governance,  and  a  robust  civil  society.  We  must 
continue  to  actively  engage  Africa's  democracies  in  promoting  universal  respect  for 
human  and  civil  rights,  especially  those  of  minority  and  historically  excluded  groups, 
such  as  women,  across  the  region,  in  new  democracies  as  well  as  where  reform  is 
uneven  or  lacking. 

The  four-fold  increase  in  democratic  African  countries  requires  an  expansion  in  U .  S . 
democracy  programs.  Our  two  part  strategy  is  to  assist  transition;  in  new  democracies, 
transition  to  democratic  systems  strong  and  broad  enough  to  avoid  retrogression  in  the 
face  of  certain  challenges  along  the  path  to  development,  including  corruption  and 
economic  crises;  and  in  non-democracies  and  countries  emerging  from  conflict,  transition 
to  democratic  rule.  Since  the  movement  toward  democracy  began  in  the  early  1990’s,  we 
have  seen  a  far  greater  need  for  programs  that  patiently  build  the  foundations  of 
democracy  -  representative  and  transparent  governance,  respect  for  human  righte, 
multiparty  pluralism,  an  independent  judiciary,  vibrant  civil  societies,  participation  by 
women  in  politics  and  governance  and  equal  treatment  for  women  under  the  law,  an 
assertive  independent  media,  and  a  military  which  respects  civili^  authority  -  than  for 
programs  limited  to  a  single  election  or  other  milestone.  As  African  countries  establish 
and  deepen  democratic  systems,  those  foundations  must  be  augmented  and  strengthened, 
expanding  the  need  for  program  resources.  The  need  to  assist  new  democracies  will 
continue  until  they  are  beyond  challenge,  which  could  require  decades. 
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U.S.  democracy  programs  range  from  larger,  bilateral  projects  sustained  over  a  multi¬ 
year  period,  to  short-term,  targeted  infusions  of  teclmical  assistance  and  small  grants  for 
Afric^  organizations  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights.  IMET  programs 
described  under  the  Regional  Stability  strategic  goal  also  contribute  to  our  strategy  by 
providing  training  in  civil-military  relations  and  human  rights  as  well. 


1.  Complete  the  transformation  of  post-conflict  nations  such  as  Uganda,  Eritrea  and 
Liberia  from  one-party  states  to  functioning,  multi-party  democracies,  and  encourage 
effective  political  pluralism  in  multi-party  states  with  histories  of  less  than  “free  and 
fair  elections  such  as  Cote  d'Ivoire,  Kenya,  Senegal,  and  Zimbabwe.  In  support  of 
this  objective,  we  are  requesting  DA,  ESF  for  the  Regional  Democracy  Fund,  ECE 
exchanges  and  information  programs  and  some  portion  of  IMET  training  will  also 
apply  towards  this  objective  (civil-military  relations,  human  rights). 

FY  2000  T^'ARGET:  At  least  three  more  credible  elections;  stronger 

democratic  institutions,  more  politically  active  civil  societies,  and  more  consistent 
respect  for  human  rights. 

1.1  Stronger,  more  independent  judicial  institutions  and  legal  frameworks  (notably 
constitutions  and  electoral,  laws)  and  practices  that  uphold  the  rule  of  law  and 
democracy. 

1.2  Independent,  effective  and  accountable  legislatures  which  move  beyond  support 
for  or  opposition  to  the  ruling  party  to  represent  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
citizenry. 

1 .3  Transparent  and  regularly-scheduled  follbw-on  elections  in  new  democracies, 
especially  in  South  Africa. 

1 .4  Stronger  civil  societies  and  citizens  and  NGOs,  including  women,  who  are 
educated  regarding  civil  and  political  rights  and  the  obligations  of  a  democratic 
government  to  its  electorate. 

1.5  Increased  respect  for  human  rights,  participation  by  women  in  politics  and 
governance,  and  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

1.6  Decentralization  of  power  and  state  resources  through  responsive,  empowered 
local  governments. 
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1.7  Ruling  and  opposition  parties  which  respect  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a 
"loyal  opposition"  and  a  critical  media  in  a  democratic  society. 

1 . 8  Public  administrators  with  effective  policy  and  administrative  skills. 


1.9  Professional  militaries  that  respect  civil  authority. 


•  Economic  downturns  will  not  be  so  severe  as  to  disrupt  democratic  advances. 


•  Relations  among  most  African  states  will  remain  relatively  peaceful  and  stable 
enough  to  allow  domestic  political  advances. 

•  Political,  social,  and  economic  biases  based  on  ethnic  identity  will  persist  throughout 
Africa,  and  the  potential  for  civil  strife  will  remain  relatively  constant. 

•  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  (DHRF)  funds  and  Africa  Regional  Democracy 
Fund  (ESF)  funds  will  continue  to  be  available  for  covmtries  where  there  is  no 
USAID  mission. 

•  Funding  for  programs  to  strengthen  human  rights  will  remain  scarce  relative  to  the 
need. 

•  Civic  education  will  continue  to  be  needed  in  Africa  to  strengthen  democratic  and 
ffee-market  systems. 

•  Ruling  parties  will  remain  reluctant  to  permit  fair  competition  in  some  new 
democracies. 

•  Corruption  will  continue  to  affect  election  outcomes,  daily  governance,  and  economic 
progress. 
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•  Follow-on  elections  judged  “free  and  fair”  by  independent  domestic  election 

observers  and  the  international  community.  ‘ 

•  Basic  freedoms  and  human  rights  of  citizens  enumerated  in  Constitution  and 
legislation,  and  freedom  of  assembly,  association  and  speech  ihcreasingly  respected 
in  practice. 

•  Government  operations  and  judicial  proceedings  conducted  in  a  transparent  and 
accountable  manner,  with  more  judges  deemed  objective  and  unbiased. 

•  Media  freely  critical  of  government  policies  without  fear  of  retribution,  with 
increasingly  sustained,  informed  voter  participation. 

•  Acts  of  harassment  and  brutality  against  the  citizenry  by  police  and  security  forces, 
and  adherence  to  due  process  in  instances  of  arrest  will  decrease. 

•  Number  of  mutinies  or  coups  d’etat  by  African  militaries  against  elected  civilian 

leaders  declines.  ’ 

•  The  number  of  women  seeking  office  will  grow. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE  20)  -  African  governments 
which  adhere  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  human  rights. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  The  successful  transition  of  post-conflict  or  non-deniocratic 
African  countries  into  emerging  democratic  states  with  accountable,  transparent  and 
inclusive  governance. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy 


Decades  characterized  by  the  monopoly  of  power  have  brought  political  instability  and 
econpmic  crises  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Through  intense  diplomatic  engagement,  the 
Unites  States  will  encourage  and  assist  post-conflict  and  authoritarian  states  to  make  the 
difficult  but  necessary  transition  to  democracy.  Employing  focused  bilateral  and  . 
multilateral  programs  in  support  of  that  diplornacy ,  we  will  help  foster  a  climate  in 
African  countries  in  which  democracy  and  economic  stability  can  take  root  and  flourish. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  Nigeria  represent  dynamic  and  often 
turbulent  changes  that  characterize  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Fast-breaking  events  can  create 
opportunities  for  the  United  States  to  help  shape  the  direction  and  outcome  of  such 
change.  African  states  emerging  from  conflict  and  moving  towards  stable  democratic 
rule,  such  as  Angola  and  Liberia,  may  require  support  over  and  above  previously 
programmed  initiatives.  For  these  reasons,  flexible,  fast-disbursing  resources  are  needed 
for  the  United  States  to  work  effectively  within  brief  win4ows  of  opportunity .  To  this 
end,  we  propose  $28  million  in  FY  2000  ESF  for  creation  of  a  special  Countries  in 
Transition  Fund.  • 

The  institutions  upon  which  a  stable  democracy  is  based,  including  elected  executives 
and  legislatures,  formally  independent  courts  and  civil  society  -  however  fragile  and 
imperfectly  employed  -  exist,  at  least  partially,  or  are  the  focal  point  of  political 
discourse  in  almost  every  nation  on  the  continent.  In  countries  enierging  from  conflict, 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  programmatic  efforts  will  focus  on  promoting  economic  and 
political  stability  through  short-term  targeted  assistance.  For  example,  programs  to 
quickly  reduce  debt,  strengthen  the  rule  of  law,  or  help  plan  for  elections  could  prove 
key  to  establishing  stability.  For  the  nations  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  in  particular,  we 
are  requesting  $10  million  ESF  in  FY  2000  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Great  Lakes  Justice 
Initiative  for  which  $25  million  ESF  was  requested  in  FY  99. 

In  stable  countries  where  authoritarian  practices  continue,  the  United  States  will  work  to 
strengthen  the  basic  building  blocks  of  democracy:  human  rights,  including  the  rights  of 
women,  multiparty  pluralism,  representative  and  transparent  governance,  an  independent 
judiciary,  politically  active  civil  societies  that  include  equal  participation  of  women  in 
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politics  and  governance,  an  assertive  media,  and  a  military  which  respects  civilian 
authority.  U.S.  efforts  to  support  countries  in  transition  will  also  contribute  to  goals  in 
the  Economic  Development,  Humanitarian  Assistance,  and  Regional  Stability  strategic 
goals. 


1.  Where  fast-breaking  events  bring  about  change,  as  in  Nigeria,  fast-disbursing 
assistance  to  help  shape  a  positive  outcome  through  diplomatic,  financial  and 
programmatic  support  in  key  areas  designed  to  promote  economic  and  political 

•  stability  in  the  short  term,  such  as  rule  of  law,  debt  reduction  and  elections.  In 
support  of  this  objective,  we  are  requesting  some  ESF  through  the  proposed 
Countries  in  Transition  Fund  and  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs. 

2.  Stronger  foundations  for  the  rule  of  law  and  democracy  and  increased  respect  for 
human  rights,  including  the  rights  of  women,  multiparty  pluralism,  representative  and 
transparent  governance,  civil  societies  that  foster  equal  participation  of  women  in 
politics  and  governance,  independent  judiciaries,  an  assertive  independent  media  and 
militaries  that  respect  civilian  authority.  We  are  requesting  a  portion  of  the  ESF 
from  the  Countries  in  Transition  Fund  and  ESF  for  the  Great  Lakes  Justice  Initiative 
to  support  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Further  improvement  in  the  adherence  to  democratic  principles 
and  respect  for  human  rights  in  DROG,  Liberia,  Nigeria,  Angola,  and  Rwanda. 

2. 1  Foundations  for  democracy  where  post-conflict  reconstruction  efforts  are  already 
underway  in  Angola,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Central  African  Republic,  and 
Rwanda. 

2.2  Foundations  for  democracy  in  non-democratic  or  semi-authoritarian  states  which 
have  yet  to  hold  a  credible  election,  such  as  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  Niger  (post-coup).  Equatorial  Guinea,  Mauritania,  Cameroon,  Togo, 
Guinea,  and  Congo-Brazzayille. 

3.  Promotion  of  fair  election  laws  and  practices  via  technical  assistance  and  diplomacy, 
especially  concerning  the  formation  of  independent  electoral  commissions,  and 
support  for  free  and  fair  elections  (international  and  local  monitoring  and  limited 
election  administration  support  where  benchmarks  are  met),  in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  Rwanda,  Central  African  Republic,  Burundi,  Equatorial 
Guinea,  Gabon,  Mozambique,  Nigeria,  and  Burkina  Faso  in  the  FY  1998/99  period, 
and  perhaps  in  another  ten  countries  in  FY  2000.  We  are  requesting  some  portion  of 
ESF  through  the  proposed  Countries  in  Transition  Fund  to  support  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  At  least  three  more  countries  make  progress  toward 
democratic  rule  as  measured  in  the  2000  HRR. 
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4.  Preparation  and  implementation  of  single-country  and  regional  Democracy  and 

Governance  (D/G)  strategies  as  countries  in  transition  begin  to  implement  democratic 
governance,  maximizing  resources  in  coordination  with  France,  UK  ,  other  EU  states 
and  Japan. 


•  Unanticipated  developments  will  continue  to  move  countries  both  towards  and  away 
from  positive  change. 

•  Continued  movement  from  conflict  to  reconciliation  and  reconstruction  in  the  post¬ 
conflict  countries  listed  above. 

•  The  international  environment  will  increasingly  favor  democracy,  leading  some 
African  governments  to  profess  democratic  principles,  but  democratic  practices  will 
vary  depending  in  particular  on  the  will  and  intentions  of  existing  African  leaders. 

•  Transitions  to  democracy  in  countries  will  be  uneven,  as  some  African  states  will  be 
reluctant  to  embrace  a  Western-style  democratic  model,  ruling  parties  remain 
unwilling  to  permit  fair  competition,  and  corruption  continues  to  affect  election 

outcomes,  daily  governance  and  economic  progress. 

•  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  (DHRF)  funds  and  Africa  Regional  Democracy 
Fund  (ESF)  funds  will  continue  to  be  available  for  countries  where  there  is  no 
USAID  mission. 


•  A  stronger  U .  S .  role  in  shaping  fast-breaking  events  due  to  timely  intervention  aimed 

at  promoting  economic  and  political  stability. 

•  Establishment  of  at  least  rudimentary  democratic  institutions  and  practices  in  the 

post-conflict  countries  listed  in  objective,!  . 

•  Number  of  elections  judged  free  and  fair  by  independent  election  observers  and  the 
international  community,  in  countries  that  previously  had  not  held  free  and  fair 
elections. 

•  Increased  respect  for  human  rights. 

•  An  increase  in  multiparty  pluralism,  representative  and  transparent  governance, 
independent  judiciaries ,  assertive  media  and  militaries  that  respect  civilian  authority. 

Larger,  more  effective  and  more  representative  civil  societies. 

•  Increased  (quantitatively  or  qualitatively)  participation  in  the  national 

political/economic  debate  by  independent  media. 

•  An  increase  in  democratic  processes  in  those  countries  that  have  not  held  free  and 
fair  elections. 

•  Number  of  local  election  monitoring  operations  organized  or  funded,  in  cases  where 
there  was  a  substantial  chance  that  there  would  be  free  and  fair  elections. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  ~  Prevent  or  minimize  the 
human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduce  impact  of  humanitarian  crises  in  Africa  while  enhancing 
capacity  to  meet  emergency  needs. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Humanitarian  Assistance 


Nearly  half  the  global  population  requiring  emergency  assistance  lives  in  Africa.  We 
will  continue  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  African  states,  organizations,  and  individuals 
to  prepare  for,  prevent,  mitigate,  and  respond  to  crises.  We  will  focus  on  improving 
coordination  on  humanitarian  assistance  between  African  national,  regional,  and  sub¬ 
regional  organizations  and  the  international  donor  community  via  activities  like  the 
Greater  Horn  of  Africa  Initiative  (GHAI)  to  execute  an  integrated  Strategy  aimed  at  the 
development  of  long-term  food  security  and  crisis  prevention  in  the  region.  In  addition, 
we  will  seek  to  improve  the  timeliness  and  effectiveness  of  the  USG’s  response  capability 
and  look  to  strengthen  the  linkages  between  humanitarian  and  development  assistance  so 
that  emergency  interventions  not  only  save  lives,  but  also  pave  the  way  for  sustainable 
development.  Finally,  our  IMET  programs  described  under  the  Regional  Stability 
strategic  goal  also  contribute  to  our  strategy  by  providing  training  in  disaster  response 
and  humanitarian  activities. 


1.  Improved  African  institutional  and  staff  capacities  in  the  OAU,  IGAD  and  SADC  to 
prevent,  mitigate  and  respond  to  crises.  Increased  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  donor  community,  including  the  EU  and  UN  organizations  such  as  the  FAO, 
WHO  and  WFP .  We  are  seeking  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  in 
support  of  this  objective. 

2.  Reduced  numbers  of  civilians  killed  or  injured  by  mines.  A  major  goal  is  to  replace 
UNHCR  and  other  UN  involvement  in  demining  with  that  of  NGO’s.  We  are 
requesting  NADR  demining  funds  to  support  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Sign  on  at  least  2  more  countries  (i.e.,  Sudan  and  Uganda)  to 
the  demining  program. 

3.  Timely  and  effective  emergency  relief  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  targeted 
populations  in  response  to  emergencies .  A  major  goal  is  to  help  donors , 

PVOs/NGOs  and  donor  recipients  better  target  food  aid  activities  and  refine  the 
concept  of  National  Food  Security.  In  support  of  this  goal,  we  have 
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requested  PL  480  II  emergency  resources,  DA  for  the  Africa  Food  Security  Initiative 
to  promote  long-term  food  security  and  Peace  Corps  support. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Work  with  PRM  to  enhance  planning,  design,  implementation 
and  funding  of  humanitarian  programs. 


4.  Expand  successful  programs  which  demonstrate  an  impact  on  preventing  and/or 
mitigating  crises  (e.g. ,  OFDA's  FEW^S  Assessments  and  Seeds  of  Hope  in  Rwanda) 
in  other  war-tom  areas  of  Africa. 

5.  An  effective  GHAI  and  improved  cohesion  among  GHAI  member  states  and  donor 
countries  with  respect  to  GHAI  activities.  In  support  of  this  objective,  we  are  seeking 

CSD  and  DA  for  the  Greater  Horn  of  Africa  Initiative. 

6.  Private  Voluntary  Organizations  (PVOs)  provide  timely  and  effective  emergency 
relief  through  U.S.  support.  PVOs  are  key  USAID  partners  in  developmental  and 
humanitarian  efforts  abroad. 


•  Given  massive  humanitarian  assistance  requirements,  other  donors  will  recognize  the 
need  for  improved  coordination  and  burden  sharing  in  providing  emergency  relief. 

•  Increase  in  funding  for  demining  programs. 


■ 


•  Increased  percent  of  vulnerable  populations  reached  by  food  aid. 

•  Improved  response  times,  appropriateness  of  relief,  and  engagement  of  local 
authorities  with  the  U.S.  and  other  donors. 

•  Increased  percent  of  Food  For  Peace  programs  with  on-time  delivery  of  PL-480  Title 
II  development  food  aid. 

•  Increased  participation  of  international  organizations,  NGO’s  and  PVOs  in  disaster 
planning,  and  improved  assessments  of  needed  humanitarian  responses  to  crises. 

•  Improved  nutritional  status  of  children  made  vulnerable  by  emergencies. 

•  African  institutions  better  able  to  identify  vulnerable  populations  and  the  potential 
impact  of  natural  and  complex  crises. 

•  Decrease  in  number  of  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons . 

•  Increase  in  number  of  road  miles  cleared  of  mines. 

•  Increase  in  number  of  countries  involved  in  demining  programs.  , 
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AF;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Environment  (EN) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Integrated  U.S.,  other  donor,  international  organization,  and 
national  government  efforts  that  increase  sustainable  environmental  protection, 

conservation  and  management  of  Africa’s  natural  resources. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST;  Global  Issues:  Africa’s  giant  landmass  exhibits  a  rich 
biodiversity,  the  role  of  which  has  yet  to  be  fully  discovered  and  appreciated  in  fields 
such  as  medicine.  Africa’s  vast  environmental  resources  are  also  key  to  maintaining  and 
improving  a  healthy  global  environment  into  the  future.  Unfortunately,  degradation  of 
Africa’s  environment  has  accelerated  under  the  weight  of  population  pressures, 
urbanization  and  a  lack  of  adequately  trained  personnel  and  resources  to  enforce  existing 
laws  that  protect  the  environment.  In  much  of  Africa,  forests  are  shrinking  and  deserts 
are  spreading.  Wildlife  is  increasingly  endangered  and  marine  areas  are  threatened. 
Water  and  air  are  becoming  more  polluted.  Compounding  these  problems  are  natural 
disasters  caused  by  El  Nino,  civil  strife,  terrorism,  refugee  migration,  and  spreading 
infectious  diseases.  The  United  States  must  act  now  to  promote  good  environmental 
management  in  Africa  in  order  to  protect  2 U' century  global  interests. 


The  environmental  issues  of  top  concern  in  Africa  are  climate  change,  desertification, 
deforestation,  fresh  water  and  biodiversity/wildlife  conservation.  To  increase  the 
protection  and  better  management  of  Africa’s  environment,  the  United  States  will  work 
with  host  governments  and  regional  organizations  to  address  these  and  other  priority 
environmental  issues  by:  (1)  encouraging  governments  to  adopt  policies  and  strategies 
for  stronger  environmental  protection  efforts,  (2)  undertaking  efforts  with  African 
countries  to  address  trans-boundary  issues,  including  deforestation,  desertification,  water 
and  land  use,  pollution,  and  wildlife  conservation,  and  (3)  engaging  African  nations  in 
multilateral  discussions  to  gain  their  support  for  key  international  environmental 
agreements,  particularly  those  on  climate  change,  forests,  and  wildlife. 


We  will  continue  to  work  with  USAID,  USIA,  EPA,  other  agencies  and  MDBs  to  make 
environmental  technologies  and  technical  assistance  to  African  governments  and  local 
NGOs  more  accessible  and  to  strengthen  management  and  enforcement  capacity. 


1.  Expanded  and  regular  govemment-to-govemment  policy  dialogue  on  national, 
regional  and  global  environmental  issues  through  broadening  existing  bilateral 
contacts. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  a  schedule  of  regular  environmental  conferences  or 
summits. 
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2.  Increased  local  environmental  protection  capacity  through  assisting  qualified  African 
environmental  field  leaders  through  greater  use  of  existing  training  and  technical 
assistance  programs  (public  and  private)  and  international  visitor  grants  or  other 
means.  Strengthen  contacts  and  cooperation  among  the  East  African  countries  and 
regional/intemational  organizations  to  address  sub-regional  trans-boundary 
environmental  issues,  such  as  Nile  River  water  sharing  and  desertification  and 
deforestation  through  the  Regional  Environmental  Hub  at  Embassy  Addis  Ababa. 

For  FY  2000  we  are  requesting  DA  for  progfams  that  promote  the  sustainable  use  of 
natural  resources,  conserve  biodiversity,  promote  sustainable  urban  pollution 
management,  address  the  threat  of  global  climate  change,  and  promote  the  use  of 
environmentally  sound  energy  services.  We  also  sepk  ECE  exchange  and 
information  environmental  programs  and  Peace  Corps  environmental  activities. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  28  Africans  to  participate  in  ECE  programs  as  environmental 
specialists. 

3.  Increase  the  number  of  countries  participating  in  the  Global  Learning  and 
Observation  to  Benefit  the  Environment  (GLOBE)  Program  from  12  to  24.  No  U.S. 
funding  is  required  for  African  countries’  participation. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  24  African  countries  participating  in  GLOBE. 

4.  Engage,  through  bilaterals  and  the  UN,  key  African  governments  in  international 
environmental  issues/negbtiations  of  interest  to  the  United  States,  particularly 
desertification  (Djibouti,  Ethiopia,  Mauritania,  Chad,  Senegal),  biodiversity 
(Ethiopia,  Kenya,  South  Africa,  Zimbabwe),  climate  change  (Kenya,  Nigeria,  South 
Africa,  Tanzania,  Zimbabwe),  and  forests  (Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic, 
Congo-Kinshasa,  Equatorial  Guinea,  Gabon,  Congo-Brazzaville). 

5.  Promote  U.S.-made  environmental  technologies  through  trade  missions  and  trade 
fairs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.  environmental  technology  exports  to  Africa  increase. 

6.  Integrate  environmental  issues  into  all  aspects  of  bilateral  and  regional  discussions 
with  African  governments. 

7.  Encourage  key  AF  countries  to  participate  constructively  in  the  Global  Environmental 
Facility  (GEF)  General  Assembly  meeting  (GEF  covers  the  cost  of  travel  and 
expenses  for  officials  from  developing  countries.) 

FY  2000  TARGET:  All  eligible  African  countries  participating  in  GEF  General 
Assembly. 


•  Continued  budgetary  arid  resource  support  for  the  Regional  Environmental  Hub 
program. 
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•  Number  of  bilateral  interactions  on  environmental  and  other  related  global  issues, 
including  U.S. -South  African  Binational  Commission  meetings. 

•  Ratification  of  the  Convention  to  Combat  Desertification. 

•  Implementing  fully  the  Addis  Ababa  Regional  Environmental  Hub  Work  Plan. 

•  Establishment  of  additional  regional  hubs  in  West  and  Southern  Africa. 

•  African  positions  and  engagement  in  negotiations  on  various  key  agreements, 
including  climate  change,  forests  and  biodiversity. 

•  Level  and  effectiveness  of  activities  supported  by  the  Multilateral  Development  Banks 
(MDBs),  including  GEE  lending  levels  to  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

•  Decrease  in  global  environmental  pollution  from  Africa.  ‘ 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PERFORMANCE  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Population  (PO)  --  Stabilize  World  Population  Growth 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Coordinated  U.S.,  donor  and  national  government  efforts  that 
stabilize  population  growth  rates  in  the  African  region  consistent  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  1994  International  Conference  pn  Population  and  Development  (ICPD) 
Program  of  Action. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues:  Africa’s  population  growth  today  is  the 
highest  of  any  region  of  the  world.  Unless  this  growth  slows  significantly,  sub-Saharan 
Africa  will  have  over  one  billion  people  within  20  years,  while  Nigeria’s  population  will 
triple  to  become  the  world’s  fourth  largest  by  2050.  At  the  same  time,  over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  world’s  people  with  HIV  live  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  -  victims  in  part 
because  of  their  poor  reproductive  health  and  limited  kndwledge  of  sexual  health  matters. 
The  majority  of  the  world’s  women  afflicted  by  female  genital  mutilation  live  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  A  high  rate  of  population  growth  would  intensify  existing  social, 
political,  economic  and  environmental  pressures  in  a  region  already  suffering  from 
poverty  and  conflict,  and  these  pressures,  if  not  decreased  will  intensify  population 
problems  on  a  global  scale  into  the  2 century. 


The  United  States  will  encourage  African  governments  to  adopt  effective  policies  for 
stronger  population  stabilization  efforts,  including:  expanding  voluntary  family  planning 
and  reproductive  health  services,  especially  for  under-served  populations  such  as 
adolescents,  including  males  and  females;  increasing  national  commitment  to  integrate 
voluntary  family  planning,  matemal/child  health,  HIV/AIDS  services,  prevention  of 
female  genital  mutilation  (FGM)  and  harmful  birthing  practices;  and  increasing  national 
capacities  to  advocate  for  and  provide  quality  voluntary  family  planning  and  other 
reproductive  health  services.  We  will  coordinate  among  all  partners,  including  UN 
agencies,  multilateral  development  banks,  other  bilateral  donors,  and  NGOs  at  both  field 
and  headquarters  levels  for  effective  reproductive  health  ahd  voluntary  family  planning 
programs.  If  changes  in  Nigeria  lead  to  the  restoration  of  normal  bilateral  relations,  the 
U.S.  should  be  prepared  to  expand  support  for  population  activities  there.  Finally, 


programs  under  the  Broad-based  Growth  and  Democracy  strategic  goals  that  empower 
girls  and  women  through  promoting  female  education,  rights  and  political  participation 
contribute  to  our  strategy  to  reduce  the  population  growth  rate  indirectly  but  effectively. 


1.  Increase  the  use  of  modem  contraceptives  and  child  spacing.  In  FY  2000,  we  are 
requesting  DA  for  programs  designed  to  reduce  unintended  and  mistimed  pregnancies 
and  promote  breastfeeding  to  improve  child  health  and  spacing. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Significantly  increased  modem  contraceptive  prevalence. 
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2.  Support  national  population  policies  that  incorporate  the  goals  and  recommendations 
of  the  1994  International  Conference  on  Population  and  Development  (ICPD) 
Program  of  Action.  FY  2000  DA  funds  requested  for  this  objective  are  for  policy 
analysis,  reform  and  systems  strengthening. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  A  dozen  more  African  countries  are  developing  national 
population  policies;  the  majority  of  national  policies  incorporate  the  goals  and 
recommendations  of  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action,  or  are  being  revised  to  do  so. 


3.  Improve  gender  equality  and  empowerment  of  women  through  promoting  the  legal 
rights  of  women  and  female  education.  FY  2000  DA  has  been  requested  for 
activities  in  related  areas,  such  as  female  education,  designed  to  enhance  the  demand 
and  use  of  family  planning  services.  We  are  also  requesting  ECE  exchange  and 
information  programs  and  Peace  Corps  activities  designed  to  educate  and  empower 
women  and  reduce  the  population  growth  rate. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Significant  progress  in  improved  gender  equality  and 
empowerment  of  women,  especially  in  Burkina  Faso,  Mali,  Niger,  and  Burundi. 


•  Existing  international  support  for  population  stabilization  efforts  and  reproductive 
health  programs  in  Africa  is  maintained  or  increased. 

•  Current  Congressional  support  for  U.S.  population  and  voluntary  family  planning 
assistance  programs  is  maintained. 

•  Successful  national  population  growth  programs  in  countries  such  as  South  Africa  and 
Zimbabwe  are  sustained,  and  new  efforts  to  reach  under-served  populations  are 
supported  by  national  governments. 


iimCATORSSSl;'^ 


•  Improved,  ICPD-consistent  national  population  policy  development  and  resource 
allocation. 

•  Number  of  reproductive  health  and  voluntary  family  planning  facilities  with  trained 
staff;  range  of  contraceptive  methods  offered. 

•  Modern  contraceptive  usage  rates. 

•  Decreasing  population  growth  rate. 
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AF:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Health  (HE) -- Reduce  Disease 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Improved  levels  of  public  health  in  Africa. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues;  Africa  is  threatened  by  a  myriad  of  infectious 
diseases  which  have  widespread  implications  for  social  and  political  stability  and 
economic  productivity  in  the  continent.  The  spread  of  infectious  diseases  knows  no 
borders,  and  therefore  there  is  increased  risk  to  the  health  of  international  travelers  to 
and  from  the  region,  including  U.S;  business  travelers  and  residents,  U.S.  tourists,  U.S. 
soldiers  participating  in  peacekeeping  operations  in  or  near  the  region,  and  potentially, 
U.S.  citizens  at  home  in  America.  Malaria  and  HIV/AIDS  are  currently  the  two  top 
health  problems  and  development  concerns. 


The  United  States  will  use  diplomatic  resources  and  coordinate  support  from  other 
nations  and  international  bodies  in  order  to  raise  the  level  of  priority  accorded  to 
infectious  diseases.  In  partnership  with  Africans,  donor  countries,  the  international 
development  banks,  and  key  institutes  such  as  the  Center  for  Health  Control  and  the 
National  Institutes  for  Health,  we  will  work  to  enhance  the  national  capacities  of 
countries  in  the  region  to  recognize,  report,  prevent,  and  respond  to  infectious  disease 
threats.  We  will  continue  to  support  the  UNAIDS  program  in  Africa,  as  well  as  focus  on 
the  elimination  of  polio,  the  control  of  malaria,  and  containment  of  HFV/AIDS  in  Africa. 


1.  Increased  sustainability,  quality,  efficiency,  and  equity  of  health  services  in  Africa 
through  U.S. -sponsored  programs,  expanded  environmental  health  programs  and 
strengthened  public  health  infrastructure  to  combat  emerging  and  reemerging  diseases 
with  a  focus  on  child  survival.  We  are  requesting  FY  2000  CSD  fimds  for  USAID 
projects  to  improve  health  policy  reform’  environmental  health,  and  a  variety  of 
health  service  programs.  Peace  Corps  health  activities  and  ECE  exchange  and 
information  programs  to  support  this  objective.  We  are  also  requesting  FY  2000 
CSD  funds  to  support  child  survival  and  objectives  3  and  5. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Strengthened  institutional  and  staff  capacity  of  8  African  health 
institutions. 

2.  Strengthened  African  country  and  regional  capacity  to  implement  and  coordinate  a 
response  to  selected  epidemics  (including  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  in  particular 
malaria)  through  improving  coordination,  specialized  training  and  research,  and 
technical  capacity  in  the  area  of  surveillance  and  response.  Expand  poliomyelitis 
eradication  campaign,  with  worldwide  eradication  by  2000.  This  objective  also 
includes  surveillance  and  control  of  nosocomial  infections  transmitted  in  primary  care 
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and  other  health  facilities.  We  are  requesting  FY  2000  CSD  to  support  this  program 
objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  33  African  countries  include  monitoring  and  evaluation  plans  in 
malaria  control  strategies.  Non-Polio  AFP  (acute  paralysis)  detection  rate  increase  to 
1.0/100,000. 

3.  Expand  childhood  immunization  Services  in  at  least  five  countries.  See  objective  4 
regarding  resources  to  support  this  objective. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  75%  vaccination  coverage  for  DPT3/OPV3  in  Africa. 


4.  Develop  international  partnerships  and  political  commitment  in  support  of  a  global 
surveillance  and  response  network  to  help  prevent  HIV/ AIDS  through  increased 
diplomatic  intervention  to  increase  awareness  of  host  government  officials  to  the 
implications  of  disease  threats,  and  through  community-based  programs.  In  support 
of  this  objective  we  are  requesting  CSD  funds  for  HIV/ AIDS  prevention  programs. 


nomm- 


•  Continued  international  collaboration  and  cooperation  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
disease  threats. 


•  Infant/child/adult  mortality  and  morbidity  rates. 

•  Rates  of  case  fatality 

•  Disease  outbreak  response  capabilities  and  performance. 

•  Status  of  international  cooperation  in  combating  the  threat  of  disease. 

•  Rate  of  immunization  coverage  for  all  vaccine-preventable  diseases  and  the 
eradication  of  polio  by  the  year  2000. 

•  Rates  of  oral  rehydration  therapy  use. 
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Public  Diplomacy 

Educational  And  Cultural  Exchanges 

National  Interests; 

All  international  exchange  programs  organized  and  administered  by  the  Public 
Diplomacy  arm  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  support  U.S.  national  interests  by 
creating  a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  between  current  and  future  foreign  leaders 
and  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  by  promoting  linkages  between  UiS.  and  foreign 
institutions  and  citizens.  Professional  and  academic  exchange  programs  develop  and 
maintain  informed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  by  generating  intellectual  momentum  around  issues  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern.  As  a  complement  to  the  policy  advocacy  of  information  programs,  exchange 
programs  help  to  build  a  community  of  opinion  leaders  sharing  the  values  and  ideals 
underlying  U.S.  diplomatic  initiatives  on  the  continent. 

Strategic  Goals  And  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

The  professional  and  academic  exchange  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  support 
U.S.  national  interests  throughout  Africa  by  encouraging  the  widest  possible  exchange  of 
ideas  and  expertise  between  Africans  and  Americans.  Professional  and  academic 
exchange  programs  help  to  develop  and  maintain  informed,  cooperative  and  productive 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Africa.  An  essential  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
American  values  overseas,  the  exchange  programs  represent  a  long-term  investment  in 
U.S.  national  security,  fostering  understanding  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
practice  by  bringing  African  leaders  to  the  U.S.  and  engaging'  them  in  informed 
discussion  with  their  American  peers .  Exchange  programs  -  International  Visitors , 
Fulbright,  Humphrey,  and  short-term  travel  of  American  experts  -  are  invaluable  tools 
to  promote  the  process  of  change  and  reform  amongst  host  coimtry  government  officials, 
journalists,  academics,  and  members  of  the  business  community.  Exchanges  strengthen 
their  understanding  of  American  achievement  and  the  political,  social  and  technical 
foundation  upon  which  it  rests.  Moreover,  exchange  programs  will  be  utilized  to  address 
specific  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  Examples  include  explaining  American  support 
for  regional  conflict  resolution,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  promoting  of  market  economies. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

As  a  direct  result  of  a  1998  International  Visitor  (IV)  program,  a  prominent  South 
African  consumer  advocate  established  a  permanent  economic  institute,  ” Africa/USA 
Economic, "  which  is  run  jointly  by  American  and  South  Africans.  The  institute's 
objectives  include  facilitating  joint  ventures  between  African  and  American  businesses; 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  investment  in  the  U.S.  and  South  Africa,  and  brokering 
deals  between  U.S.  industrialists  and  their  African  counterparts. 
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In  Tanzania,  USIA's  joint  multi-year  Rule  of  Law  Initiative  (with  USAID)  to  create 
greater  access  to  justice  was  advanced  with  support  from  the  country's  Chief  Justice. 
Notably,  an  IV  program  for  Tanzanian  legislators  led  to  one  of  the  participants  returning 
to  push  a  law  through  parliament  which  gave  the  parliament  and  the  judiciary  greater 
autonomy  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

In  Chad,  IV  alumni  are  having  a  major  impact  on  government  and  Chadian  society.  A 

participant  in  a  FY  1991  program,  "Women  in  Economic  and  Community 

Development,"  is  now  deputy  mayor  of  Ndjamena,  and  another,  (FY-91  "Pluralism  and 

American  Democracy")  heads  Chad's  most  important  labor  union. 

Two  Kenyan  participants  in  the  Kampala  Regional  Humphrey  Conference  on 
"Privatization:  the  Cure  for  Poverty,"  praised  the  organization  of  the  meeting  and  the 
high  level  of  the  discussion.  At  a  follow-up  meeting  of  the  Kenyan  Humphrey  Alumni 
Association,  the  state  of  privatization  in  Kenya  was  discussed,  and  the  problem  of 
corruption  was  noted.  To  address  corruption,  the  group  agreed  it  was  necessary  for 
Kenyans  to  begin  recognizing  the  right  kind  of  heroes.  To  reach  that  goal,  the  alumni 
decided  to  create  an  annual  Humphrey  award  for  quality  leadership  and  good 
governance. 


The  Office  of  Citizen  Exchanges  (E/P)  funding  of  the  University  of  Delaware's  Southern 
Africa  project  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  "Matebeleland  South  Initiative,"  a  new 
economic  development  NGO  aimed  at  promoting  crafts,  tourism  and  commercial 
ventures,  by  the  university's  Zimbabwean  participants.  The  creation  of  the  NGO  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  program's  three-phase  effort  to  enhance  regional  trade  and  economic 
development  between  Zimbabwe,  Botswana  and  South  Africa. 


Angola's  first  participant  in  the  USIA-funded  Corporate  Council  on  Africa  internship 
program,  the  head  of  Angola's  Institute  of  Industrial  Development,  returned  from  the 
U.S.  enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable  about  the  possibilities  of  U.S.  investment  in 
Angola  s  agro-industry.  Of  note,  he  is  now  convinced  that  Angolan  economic  reform  is 
the  prerequisite  for  attracting  investment,  a  viewpoint  he  conveyed  strongly  in  his 
program  report  to  the  Minister  of  Industry. 

The  Chadian  chief  of  educational  curriculum  development,  upon  returning  from  his  FY- 
98  Arabic  regional  program,  "Role  of  Civic  Education  in  Strengthening  Democracy," 
drafted  a  recommendation  to  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  need  to  develop  a  civic 
education  curriculum  for  Chad.  He  said  he  wanted,  "like  America,"  to  integrate 
democratic  values  into  Chadian  schools.  Astonished  to  see  that  Muslim  girls  in 
American  schools  can  wear  their  veils,  he  said  Chadians  need  to  become  more  sensitive 
to  regional  an^  cultural  differences. 

A  returned  Voluntary  Visitor,  the  Chief  Director  of  Developmental  Social  Services  for 
Gauteng  province  (greatef  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria),  told  USIS  Johannesburg  that  as  a 
result  of  information  gained  on  her  program,  a  "Social  Development"  bill  has  been 
drafted,  will  soon  be  passed  in  the  provincial  legislature,  and  possibly  adopted  nationally. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  !Perforinance; 

•  Exchange  alumni  are  in  positions  of  influence  in  the  public  or  private  sectors. 

•  Exchange  alumni  have  a  balanced  and  accurate  perception  of  U.S.  society  and 
policies  confirmed  by  personal  contact,  research  and  media  commentary. 

•  Exchange  alumni  make  public  statements  that  support  U.S.  goals  in  the  region. 

•  Exchange  alumni  act  in  ways  that  are  consonant  with  U.S.  goals  in  thg  region. 

•  African  and  American  public  and  private  institutions  work  in  partnership  to  fiind 
otherwise  support  exchange  activities. 
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Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


Angola 

Benin 

Botswana 

Burkina  Faso 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Cape  Verde 

Central  Af.  Rep. 

Chad 

Congo 

Djibouti 

Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 
Ivory  Coast 
Kenya 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Mali 

Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mozambique 
Namibia 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Rwanda 
Senegal 
Seychelles 
Sierra  Leone 
South  Africa 
Sudan 
Swaziland 
Tanzania 


1 

$60 

$117 

$117 

350 

374 

386 

252 

268 

274 

242 

255 

262 

12 

15 

16 

627 

672 

694 

6 

6 

6 

20 

23  , 

24 

28 

32 

33 

152 

165 

171 

5 

7 

7 

239 

260 

262 

749 

805 

824 

8 

10 

10 

4 

5 

5 

1,020 

1,081 

1,114 

108 

122 

125 

8 

9 

9 

503 

486 

497 

960 

1,023 

1,038 

8 

9 

9 

36 

39 

40 

476 

508 

525 

372 

389 

405 

315 

338 

348 

44 

54 

55 

261 

-  282 

291 

461 

500 

502 

547 

574 

578 

209 

230 

232 

1,263 

1,362 

1,633 

179 

199 

201 

1,146 

1,212 

1,236 

4 

6 

6 

36 

38 

39 

3,269 

3,676 

3,785 

83 

90 

94 

164 

176 

183 

866 

909 

910 
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Public  Diplomacy 

International  Information  Programs 

National  Interests; 

Substantial  changes  are  occurring  in  the  way  African  governments  make  decisions  or 
develop  and  implement  policies.  The  range  of  actors  engaged  in  this  process,  while  still 
small  by  U.S.  standards,  is  beginmng  to  include  the  media,  think  tanks,  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  religious  institutions  and  labor  unions.  Governance  in 
Africa  is  slowly  becoming  more  open,  consultative,  and  responsive  to  public  opinion. 
Increasingly,  even  less  democratic  governments  tend  to  operate  with  an  eye  to  domestic 
Md  international  public  reaction.  In  the  global  information  age-more  democratic,  more 
interconnected,  more  open  to  mass  communication-it  is  fundamental  to  U.S.  national 
interests  that  the  U.S.  articulate  its  leadership  to  Africa  through  a  vigorous  program  of 
policy  advocacy.  Policy  advocacy  programs  engage  influential  individuals  and 
organizations  from  both  inside  and  outside  the  orbit  of  government  whose  opinions  and 
decisions  affect  the  policy-making  process  and  help  to  develop  and  maintain  informed, 
cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Africa.  When  brought  into 
the  process  of  policy  formulation,  public  diplomacy  advocacy  can  substantially  increase 
support  for  U.S.  policy  goals. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

U.S.  public  diplomacy  goals  in  Africa  promote  and  secure  national  security  by 
supporting  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  democracies  j  upholding  human  rights  j 
ensuring  economic  prosperity  by  promoting  open  markets  and  sustainable  development  ’ 
initiatives;  and  furthering  open  international  free  flow  of  information.  Important 
objectives  include  empowering  women,  supporting  anti-corruption  efforts,  and  promoting 
free  elections,  conflict  resolution  and  civic  education. 

To  advance  U.S.  national  security  goals  for  Africa,  public  diplomacy  activities  will  strive 
to  secure  peace,  deter  aggression,  combat  terrorism,  prevent,  defuse  and  manage  crises, 
hdt  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  advance  arms  control  and 
dis^ament  by  broadening  the  understanding  of,  and  support  for  the  United  States’ 
policies  and  actions  with  African  foreign  policy  leaders,  practitioners  and  media 
commentators.  Personal  contact  by  the  Ambassador  and  his  mission  staff,  arranged  visits 
by  American  policy  specialists,  media  placement  and  discussion  (VGA  and  satellite  TV) 
and  targeted  distribution  (hardcopy  and  Internet)  of  U.S.  policy  papers  will  be  utilized  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

Public  diplomacy  will  continue  to  support  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of 
democracies  and  uphold  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law  by  working  for  free  and  fair 
elections,  honest  and  competent,  judicial  systems,  and  the  creation  of  effective  and 
transparent  government  institutions  throughout  Africa.  Training  programs,  consultative 
visits  by  American  human  rights  activists  and  legal  experts,  and  exchange  programs 
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focusing  directly  on  judicial  reform,  the  rule  of  law,  human  rights,  and  civic  education 
will  be  directed  at  African  democracy  activists  in  and  outside  of  government,  and  within 
judicial  systems,  schools  and  local  non-governmental  organizations. 

Elusive  economic  achievement  in  Africa  means  that  public  diplomacy  activities  will 
continue  to  work  toward  expanding  U.S,  exports,  the  opening  of  markets,  assistmg 
American  businesses,  and  fostering  sustainable  economic  growth.  In  Africa,  a  full 
range  of  information  and  exchange  programs,  products  and  services  will  be  utilized  to 
promote  the  benefits  and  mechanisms  of  a  free  market  economy  with  relev^t  sectors  of 
African  societies.  Expert  speakers  will  be  called  upon  to  persuade  African  trade  and 
investment  managers  and  political  leaders  that  open  market  economies  and  adherence  to 
accepted  international  trade  and  commercial  regulations  and  practices  are  m  the  interest 
of  their  economic  development  goals.  Additional  public  diplomacy  aims  will  include 
encouraging  African  governments  to  participate  in  trade  fairs,  support  visiting  American 
business  delegations  and  allow  key  officials  to  travel  to  the  U.S.  on  specialized  trade  and 
market  economy  training  and  orientation. 


Government  control  and  harassment  of  the  media  is  a  persistent  reality  throughout 
Africa,  therefore,  public  diplomacy  activities  will  continue  to  foster  the  creation  of  an 
open  information  environment  that  encourages  the  widest  possible  exchange  of  ideas  and 
allows  for  greater  understanding  of  U.S.  policies  and  institutions.  Activities  will  include 
having  the  Ambassador,  mission  officers,  and  visiting  U.S.  officials  and  me^a^  ^ 
specialists  emphasize  to  African  media  leaders  that  less  government  control  of  the  media 
and  telecommunications  and  access  to  the  outside  world  through  new  technologies  like 
the  Internet  and  modem  national  telephone  networks  supports  the  growth  of  democratic 
societies.  Much  needed  in-country  and  U.S. -based  media  training  for  African  journalists 
and  media  managers  will  continue. 


Performance  Evaluation; 

USIS  Maputo’s  highly  successful  media  and  personal  contact  blitz  to  counter  hostile  local 
media  ahd  official  criticism  of  the  U.S.  policy  on  the  Ottawa  International  Deimmng^ 
Conference  is  an  example  of  effective  opinion  change.  In  less  than  three  months,  USIS, 

through  personal  contact  and  dissemination  of  official  policy  papers,  emphasized  the 

large  amount  of  money  and  personnel  the  U.S.  was  utilizing  to  remove  mines  m  several 

Afiican  countries.  The  explication  effort  completely  reversed  the  criticism.  An 

influential  journalist,  whose  commentary  had  led  the  original  attacks,  published  a 
retraction  which  prompted  the  turnaround  in  public  and  official  opimon. 

With  the  border  dispute  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  unsettled,  USIS  Addis  Ababa 
arranged  for  former  U.S.  Ambassador  John  McDonald  to  conduct  a  timely  workshop  on 
conflict  resolution.  Senior  representatives  from  eleven  ministries,  the  Prime  Mmister  s 
office  four  MPs  and  the  head  of  the  political  science  department  of  Addis  Ababa 
University  attended.  McDonald’s  presentations  on  citizen  diplomacy  and  national 
negotiating  styles  were  highly  relevant  to  Ethiopia’s  potentially  explosive  situation. 
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The  USIS  N’Djamena  training  workshop  attended  by  123  of  the  125  members  of 
parliament  and  representatives  of  neighboring  parliaments  in  Mali  and  Niger  has  led 
mrectly  to  the  Chadian  parliament  applying  for  membership  to  the  Union  of  African 
Parliamentarians,  the  IPU  and  the  International  Assembly  of  French-speaking 
arliaments,  all  connections  which  will  help  Chad’s  parliament  grow  in  stature 
professionalism  and  democratic  practice. 

USIS  Yaounde  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
or  Human  Rights  by  co-sponsoring  a  three-day  seminar  which  drew  high-level 

C^eroonian  support  and  was  co-sponsored  by  two  rural  women’s  associations 

Influential  Cameroonian  participation  included  the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  the 
Director  of  Secondary  Education,  the  President  of  the  Cameroonian  League  for  Human 
Rights  and  Liberties  and  a  mayor  from  a  rural  town. 

USIS  Antananarivo  saw  its  multi-year  efforts  to  promote  adherence  to  intellectual 
property  rights  (IPR)  pay  off  when  the  national  government  began  enforcing  its  music 
^  copyright  laws,  with  nearly  100%  compliance  from  the  nation’s  radio  stations  In  1998  a 
record  number  of  copyrights  were  registered.  A  story  in  a  leading  daily  gave  credit  to 
the  Ministry  of  Information  in  collaboration  “with  the  Americans,”  meaning  USIS. 

In  Botswana,  a  year-long  USIS  effort  engaging  policymakers  in  discussion  about  the 
relationship  between  media  and  government,  and  the  importance  of  a  free  press, 
contributed  to  the  parliament  passing  a  new  broadcasting  law  which  creates  a  broadly 
representative  national  broadcasting  board  and  provides  for  copyright  provisions 
Similarly,  in  Swaziland,  a  vigorous  effort  by  USIS  led  to  the  government  withdrawing 
from  parliament  a  bill  which  contained  draconian  media  control  measures. 

With  USIS  support  since  1997,  Ethiopian  wonien  journalists  recently  formed  the  first 
women’s  media  association  in  the  nation’s  history.  The  association  seeks  to  raise  the 
skill  level  of  women  journalists  and  to  advocate  women’s  rights. 

USIS  Antananarivo  stimulated  extensive  media  coverage  by  the  nation’s  major  media 
outlets  of  an  U.S.-led  effort  to  restock  the  island’s  dwindling  lemur  population.  The 
enthusiastic  reporters  covering  the  story  were  all  graduates  of  an  USIS-sponsored  tour  of 
the  Bet^pone  Nature  Reserve,  during  which  the  reporters  saw  first-hand  American 
sensitivity  to  the  Malagasy  need  to  “own”  the  international  campaign  to  protect  the 
island  s  environment,  perhaps  the  most  important  conservation  priority  in  Africa. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Personal,  media  or  institutional  action  demonstrating  understanding  of  U.S.  National 
Security  goals. 

•  Active  cooperation  and  new  linkages  between  African  and  American  human  rights 
and  pro-democracy  activists. 

•  Executive  and  legislative  actions  improving  the  quality  and  independence  of  African 
courts  and  legal  systems. 

•  Adherence  to  World  Trade  Organization  provisions,  Intellectual  Property  Rights 

protection  and  international  labor  and  environmental  standards. 

•  Accurate  and  balanced  editorial  and  news  coverage  in  key  media  of  U.S.  policy  and 

.  American  society  by  alumni  of  USIS  programs. 
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Angola 

_  ■  _ .  _  ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests;  U.S.  prosperity  is  the  primary  U.S.  interest  at  stake  in  Angola 
followed  by  democracy.  The  United  States  pursues  a  broad  mix  of  strategic, 
commercial,  political  and  humanitarian  objectives  in  Angola.  The  U.S.  seeks  to  ensure 
continued  and  growing  U.S.  access  to  Angola’s  petroleum  output,  which  provides  seven 
percent  of  U.S.  oil  imports.  Angola  is  our  second  largest  site  for  investment  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  and  new  business  opportunities  will  be  enhanced  by  a  growth  of 
democracy,  access  to  free  markets,  and  fundamental  economic  reform.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  has  significant  humanitarian  interests  in  Angola  and,  as  the  security  situation 
permits,  will  tr^sform  relief  programs  into  assistance  for  recovery  and  rehabilitation  and 
address  the  tragic  legacy  left  by  up  to  eight  million  landmines  planted  in  Angola  soil. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  seeks  to  encourage  the  GRA  to  play  a  responsible  regional  role  and 
encourage  them  to  withdraw  their  military  forces  from  Congo-Brazzaville  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  United  States  bears  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
United  Nations  Verification  Mission  in  Angola  (MONUA)  which  monitors 
implementation  of  the  1994  peace  agreement  between  the  government  of  Angola  and  the 
UNITA  rebel  group.  The  U.S.  share  of  MONUA  costs  in  FY  2000  was  originally 
estimated  to  be  $34.2  million,  although  this  sum  could  become  less  as  MONUA 
redefines  its  mission  in  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the  1994  peace  accords.  The 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  aMET)  program  for  Angola  will  help 
professionalize  the  military,  which  is  in  the  process  of  integrating  former  UNITA  rebels, 
in  an  effort  to  promote  regional  stability.  IMET  will  be  complemented  by  other  efforts 
to  enhance  internal  and  regional  stability  and  ensure  access  to  Angola’s  petroleum 
resources.  We  are  working  with  the  Angolans  to  achieve  a  withdrawal  of  their  forces 
from  Congo-Brazzaville  and  encourage  them  to  do  the  same  from  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  We  will  also  press  the  GRA  to  enhance  its  ties  with  the  Southern 
Africa  Development  Community.  Angola  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support  Angola’s  demining  and  peacekeeping 
activities.  However,  EDA  items  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer  until  the  current 
suspension  is  lifted. 

Open  Markets:  The  United  States  is  promoting  an  economic  environment  through  ECE 

programs  in  which  local  business  and  consumers  can  profit  and  become  familiar  with  U.S. 
products  and  services. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  U.S.  is  the  largest  foreign  investor  and  producer  in 
Angola’s  petroleum  industry.  This  presence  will  increase  with  recent  discoveries  of 
deep  and  ultra-deep  offshore  oil  reserves.  Angola’s  petroleum  ouq)ut  now  provides 
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seven  percent  of  imported  U.S.  energy  imports,  and  this  figure  is  expected  to  grow  to 
ten  percent  within  five  years.  The  U.S.  Mission  will  increase  contacts  between 
Angolan  customers,  suppliers  and  ventures  and  U.S.  investors  through  ECE  programs. 

Economic  Development:  The  promotion  of  economic  reform  through  USAID 
programs  provides  a  basis  for  economic  growth  and  a  foundation  for  democratic 
government,  respect  for  human  rights  and  internal  and  regional  stability.  Economic 
reform  will  improve  the  climate  for  U.S.  investors,  open  additional  investment 
opportunities  by  deregulating  centrally  planned  sectors.  PL  480  II  resources  will  be 
used  for  microenterprise  projects  in  order  to  assist  with  grassroots  development. 


Democracy;  USAID  democracy  and  human  rights  programs  promote  national 
reconciliation.  The  growth  of  deinocracy  within  a  more  stable  and  secure  Angola  will 
promote  a  reduction  of  political  violence  and  poverty  and  enhance  political  and^social 
participation 


Humanitarian  Assistance:  U.S. -sponsored  humanitarian  relief  programs  will  assist 
Angola’s  war  ravaged  population.  The  United  States  will  use  ESF  funds  to  encourage 
rural  development  by  providing  basic  seeds  and  tools  packages  to  help  Angolans 
increase  their  food  self-sufficiency.  Continued  NADR  landmine  awareness  program 
and  demining  activities  will  provide  a  safer  environment  for  these,  and  other  activities. 
The  mission  will  work  with  the  petroleum  sector  to  ensure  environmental  safety 


responsibility. 


Environment:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  environmental  programs  aim  to  increase 
conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  namral  resources  through  projects  ranging  frop 

working  with  relevant  ministries  to  community  level  projects. 

■! 

Health:  After  three  decades  of  civil  war,  most  Angolans  lack  access  to  primary  health 
care.  USAID  health  programs  will  help  counteract  the  adverse  effects  of  malnutrition, 
assist  victims  of  landmine  accidents,  and  provide  access  to  basic  health  care.^ilSp 


Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Conclusion  of  the  peace  process  to  enhance  internal  and  regional  stability.  Ensured 
access  to  petroleum  resources.  Despite  major  U.S.  efforts,  the  peace  process  has 
failed  and  the  UN  is  set  to  pull  out  its  peacekeeping  forces.  Efforts  continue  to 
support  return  to  and  conclusion  of  the  Lusaka  Protocol.  In  the  meantime,  the 
petroleum  sector,  under  GRA  control,  continues  to  produce  and  provide  opportunities 
for  U.S.  investors. 
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•  Inpreased  U.S.  trade  and  investment,  economic  reform  and  favorable  business 
glimate.  Assisted  U.S.  petroleum  companies  in  receiving  favorable  treatment  from 
the  Angolan  government  in  recently  discovered  ultra-deep  well  concessions. 
Embassy  coordination  with  Exim  Bank  provided  credit  guarantees  to  expand  an 
existing  U.S.  firm-operated  oil  field,  Block  Zero  in  Cabinda  Province.  The  mission 
also  supported  conclusion  of  a  major  U.S.  investment  in  the  beverage  sector. 

•  Gradually  phase-out/phase-over  humanitarian  relief  programs  to  rehabilitation 
intgrventions  while  retaining  the  capacity  of  the  USG  through  NGQ’s  to  distribute 
relief  assistance  in  case  the  internal  security  situation  deteriorates.  Relief  assistance 
continued  to  be  vital  and,  USAID,  working  with  implementing  NGO’s,  continued  a 
program  of  food  assistance,  seeds  and  tools  distribution  and  access  to  primary  health 
care.  Mine  awareness  programs,  de-mining  activities,  including  training  for 
Angolans  remain  vital  to  Angola’s  rehabilitation. 

•  Establishment  of  democratic  institutions  and  GRA’s  adherence  to  democratic 
practices  and  respect  for  human  rights,  including  women’s  rights.  Democracy  and 
human  rights  programs  trained  grass  roots  civil  organizations,  political  parties  and 
parliamentarians. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Angola  resumes  dialogue  for  peace  with  the  assistance  of  the  UN  observer  mission  in 
Angola. 

•  An  IMF  staff  monitoring  program  is  instituted  by  2000,  followed  by  a  negotiation  a 

regular  structural  adjustment  program  with  ESAF. 

•  Angola  passes  business-friendly  investment  code  supported  by  USAID-funded 

consultants  and  establishes  transparent,  efficient  and  corruption-free  investment,  tax 
and  customs  procedures  ,  by  2000.  ^ 

•  Increased  respect  for  human  rights,  exposure  of  abuses,  and  a  growth  in  participation 
of  women  in  the  political  process. 

•  Decreased  rates  of  malnutrition,  better  access  to  primary  health  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  war  victims  and  support  for  vulnerable  groups. 
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ANGOLA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


intiraiDriatidiiis  Acco  U  nts 

Actual 

Eatimate 

Request 

/  WV  strategic  Goal 

FY1998 

FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

CIPA 

IMET 

1 

37,121 

37,121 

13,750 

13,700 

50 

34,300 

34,200 

100 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Title  II 

38.736 

6,000 

32.736 

4,522 

4,500 

22 

8,555 

1,100 

7,455 

Democracy 

DA 

4,600 

2,100 

3,500 

3,500 

3,000 

3,000 

ESF 

2,500 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

4,900 

500 

1,500 

ESF 

NADR-Demining 

2,500 

2,400 

500 

1,500 

Environment 

DA 

200 

200 

500 

500 

400 

400 

Health 

DA 

4,700 

4,700 

2,700 

2,700 

4,500 

4,500 

Total 

90,257 

25,472 

52 f  255 

i 

I  - 
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Benin 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Benin  is  democracy.  The  United 
States  has  humanitarian  interests  in  Benin  as  well.  The  United  States  seeks  to  reinforce 
Benin’s  support  of  U.S.  international  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  activities,  to  expand 
U  S.  exports  to  Benin,  and  to  consolidate  economic  liberalization.  The  U.S.  is  alsd 
working  to  improve  health  conditions,  support  the  GOB’s  high  priority  on  controlling 
population  growth,  and  foster  economic  prosperity  to  improve  Benin’s  prospects  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  potential  as  an  economic  partner. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  support  will 
reinforce  civilian  control  of  Benin’s  military  and  help  develop  a  professional,  non¬ 
political  and  well-trained  military  force,  contributing  to  Benin’s  stability.  IMET 
programs  will  be  complemented  by  training  under  the  regional  African  Crisis  Response 
Initiative  (ACRI)  program,  which  will  improve  Benin’s  ability  to  participate  in  regional 
peacekeeping  efforts.  Benin’s  armed  forces  will  also  be  eligible  to  receive  grant  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  in  FY  2000  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
EDA  would  also  assist  Benin  in  its  participation  in  regional  peacekeeping  actives. 


Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  Commercial  Information  Center  in  the  ECE  library  provides 
print  and  on-line  resources  for  potential  Benin  customers  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
ECE  support  of  the  new  American-Benin  Business  Council  and  introduction  of  Internet 
access  through  the  Leland  Initiative  will  further  facilitate  contacts  for  U.S.  exporters  in 
the  energy,  mineral  and  water  resources,  telecommunications,  textiles  and  food  sectors. 

Economic  Development:  Peace  Corps,  PL  480 II  and  USAID  programs  at  the  grassroots 
level  throughout  Benin  aim  to  promote  economic  growth  and 

activities  will  complement  World  Bank  and  IMF  programs. 

Democracy:  USAID  democracy  and  governance  programs,  and  USIA  support  of  visitor 
exchanges  and  institution-building,  will  strengthen  Benin’s  democratic  institutions,  and 
educate  citizens  on  their  democratic  rights  and  responsibilities  and  enhance  th^^^lity 
to  exercise  them.  ^ 

Environment:  Peace  Corps  programs  teach  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  natural 

resources  at  the  grassroots  level  through  community  projects. 

Population:  USAID  will  complement  the  Government  of  Benin’s  high  priority  on 
population  programs  and  increase  access  to  family  planning  and  matemal/child  ^eaffl 

services.  .  ■ 
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USAID  programs  will  improve  national  policy,  access  to  health  services,  and 
coordination  among  donors  in  the  health  sector.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  will  continue 

work  in  the  health  and  social  service  sectors,  focusing  increasingly  on  maternal  and  child 
health  care. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Decreased  infant,  child  and  maternal  mortality:  USAID/Benin  will  conduct  a  second 
national  mortality  and  fertility  study  in  2001  that  will  measure  changes  in  rates  from 
.  a  baseline  study  that  was  conducted  in  1996. 


•  Increased  enrollment  in  primary  education,  particularly  with  regard  to  girls:  The 

gross  enrollment  rate  for  girls  rose  from  51.9%  in  1996  to  55.7%  in  1997  and  56  5% 
in  1998. 


•  Continued  subordination  of  the  military  to  civilian  authority.  There  nn 
indications  in  1998  that  the  Beninese  Armed  Forces  resisted  subordination  to  civilian 
authority .  A  new  Defense  Minister  succeeded  the  previous  Minister  in  May;  both 
men  are  civilians  with  no  military  experience! 

•  Benin’s  participation  in  peacekeeping  Operations  (PKO):  A  Beninese  peacekppping 
contingent  returned  from  Liberia  in  January  1998.  Beninese  capability  and 
preparedness  to  participate  in  future  Peace  Keeping  Operations  (PKO)  were  enhanced 
m  1998  by  Benin’s  participation  in  the  Africa  Crisis  Response  Initiative,  which 
included  a  two-month  training  exercise  in  Benin  for  a  Beninese  battalion  receiving  its 
initial  training  under  the  direction  of  U.S.  Special  Forces  instructors. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfnrmanrp- 

•  Increased  use  of  USIS  commercial  library,  membership  in  American-Benin  Business 
Council  and  subscribers  to  the  Leland  Internet  service. 

•  Reports  by  NGO’s,  USAID,  the  GOB  and  National  Assembly  show  improved  trends 
in  good  governance  and  democracy,  including  passage,  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  high  priority  legislation.  Increased  sanctions  against  corrupt  officials. 

•  Implementation  of  the  National  Health  Strategy  and  National  Population  Policy. 

•  Government  of  Benin  support  for  USG  on  key  issues  in  multilateral  fora. 

•  GovernmentofBeninmeasures  tocombatpiracy  of  U.S.  cultural  material. 

•  Official  statistics  showing  increased  economic  growth,  especially  in  rural  areas. 
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BENIN 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


1%^propriatlons  Acscount? 

■J'i'bv 'Strategic  .Goal , 

.  'ActBillffe; 

Estimate 

:i^i999 

Request 

FY2006 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

376 

376 

350 

350 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Title  II 

11,043 

8,200 

2,843 

9,005 

7,000 

2,005 

8,161 

6,300 

1,861 

Democracy 

DA 

1,850 

1,850 

1,900 

1,900 

1,700 

1,700 

Population 

DA 

2,600 

2,600 

2,375 

2,375 

2,500 

2,500 

Health 

DA 

4,500 

4,500 

4,463 

4,463 

3,600 

3,600 

Total 

20,369 

18,093 

16,311 

i^^propriations  Accounts;  V 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 
FY 1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

IMET 

Title  II 

17,150 

376 

2,843 

15,738 

350 

2,005 

14,100 

350 

1,861 

Total _ _ _  - 

20,369 

18,093 

16,311 

;DN9ter  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

1,6#1 

350 

1,787 

1 ,96^ 
374 
2,013 

2,070 

386 

2,049 

Total 

3,799 

4,355 

4,505 

i  ■ 

BENIN 

Wnction  150  Resources  BRMmTom 

WSSIMi& 

20,816 
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Botswana 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Botswana  is  democracy,  followed  bv 
,economic  arid  global  issues.  As  a  strong  democracy  practicing  prudent  fiscal  policies 
Botswana  IS  an  integral  component  in  the  U.S.  Government’s  evolving  policy  toward  ihe 
southern  African  region  -  a  relationship  that  increasingly  is  focused  on  promoting 
economic  prosperity  by  integrating  Africa  into  the  global  economy.  U.S.  efforts  focus  on 
supportmg  Botswana’s  stable  democracy,  expanding  U.S.  business  opportunities  and 
advocating  Botswana’s  leadership  in  the  region. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


ggponal  Stability:  With  one  of  the  region’s  most  responsible  military  establishments 
Botswana  has  provided  the  venue  for  well-attended  regional  military  exchanges  that  ’ 
ave  helped  foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  southern  African  militaries 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET),  complemented  by  regional 
ACRI  and  bilateral  Defense  of  Defense  (DOD)  assistance,  will  promote  inter¬ 
operability  among  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  regional  militaries,  encourage  continued 
professionahsni  m  the  Botswana  Defense  Force,  and  help  sustain  militaiy  capabilities 
within  the  southern  African  region  through  joint  and  combined  exercise  programs. 

otswana  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a 
pnt  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
Grant  EDA  will  support  Botswana’s  peacekeeping  and  ongoing  bio-diversity  activities. 


Open  Markets:  Botswana  has  embraced  free  market  principles  throughout  its  33  years  of 
independence,  and  offers  some  of  the  region’s  most  progressive  investment  incentives.  In 
the  region  as  a  whole,  however,  there  are  still  many  barriers  to  trade  and  the  free  flow  of 
goo  s  and  services.  Through  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs,  the  U  S  will 
continue  to  support  Botswana’s  efforts  to  level  the  playing  field  within  the  Southern 
African  Development  Community  (SADC)  region,  and  encourage  Botswana’s  advocacy  of 
opemng  regional  markets  and  removing  barriers  to  trade 


_etnocracy:  Botswana  is  the  continent’s  longest  continuing  democracy,  and  offers  an 
excellent  example  pf  good  governance  in  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  its 
democratic  institutions  lack  vibrancy.  The  Regional  USAID  center  ECE  and 

I^mocracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  (DHRF)  assistance  will  help  to  improve  the 

effectiveness  of  the  Natiorial  Assembly,  the  judiciary,  and  the  media. 


Epvironment:  Through  the  USAID  Regional  Center,  DOD,  and  ECE 
Mission  will  work  to  help  Botswana  preserve  its  unique  ecosystems. 


projects,  the 
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Health:  Drawing  on  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC),  DOD  Humanitarian 
Assistance  funds.  Self  Help  funds,  and  ECE  projects,  the  Mission  will  work  to  support 
epidemiologic  research,  help  supply  remote  locations  without  safe  drinking  water 
install  wells  and  promote  sound  community  practices  to  prevent  water-borne  disease 
and  health  problems. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  More  capable  and  expanded  participation  in  peacekeeping  operations.  Botswana  was 
one  of  two  SADC  nations  that  contributed  troops  to  a  SADC  effort  to  restore  order  in 
Lesotho  following  a  military  mutiny  in  the  fall. 

•  Continued  close  U.S. -Botswana  military  cooperation.  With  U.S.  assistance, 
Botswana  hosted  a  highly  successful  regional  disaster-preparedness  seminar  for 
military  and  civilian  participants  from  a  number  of  SADC  countries. 

•  Passage  of  Balanced  Media  Regulation  Law.  U.S.  assistance  and  diplomatic 
intercession  were  instrumental  in  promoting  passage  of  legislation  regulating  the 
media  that  was  balanced  and  consistent  with  international  standards  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press. 

•  Regional  Disaster  Preparedness.  With  U.S.  assistance,  Botswana  hosted  two  highly 
successful  seminars  that  brought  together  civilian  and  military  officials  from  the 
region  to  improve  regional  cooperation  and  coordination  for  addressing  a  range  of 
possible  regional  disaster  situations.  The  Interstate  Security  and  Defense  Committee 
of  the  Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC)  played  a  key  role  in  the 
seminars’ success.  , 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Passage  of  a  media  code  of  ethics. 

•  Botswana  holds  free  and  fair  national  elections. 

•  GOB  leadership  is  increasingly  active  in  advocating  and  advancing  regional  or 
continent- wide  initiatives  on  good  governance  and  transparency. 

•  U.S.  and  Botswana  conduct  successful  joint  exercises,  resulting  in  improved 
performance  of  Botswana  Defense  Force  (BDF)  participants  and  strengthened 
bilateral  military  ties. 

•  U.S.  military  training  is  conducted  annually  in  Botswana,  and  a  major  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces  (200  troops), occurs  biannually  to  maintain  U.S. -BDF  interoperability  and 
sustain  military-to-military  ties. 
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BOTSWANA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accbunts 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

u!!by  Strategic  (soal 

FY  1998 

f^1999 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

540 

500 

450 

IMET 

540 

500 

450 

Total 

540 

500 

450 

Impropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

fiEitimate^-  ^ 

Request 

FY2000 

IMET 

540 

500 

450 

Total 

540 

500 

450 

Other  Accoiiiits 

y\ : 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

2,172 

252 

116 

2,801 

268 

2,946 

274 

Total  1 

2,540 

3,069 

3,220 

BOTSWANA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

3,080 

3,569 

Africa 


Burkina  Faso 

_ ($  in  thousands)  /  _ .  _ _ 

National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  national  interest  in  Burkina  Faso  is  the  promotion 
of  democracy,  and  the  U.S.  has  humanitarian  interests  in  Burkina  as  well.  In  support  of 
these  interests,  the  United  States  promotes  stability  and  good  governance;  economic 
growth;  the  assumption  by  the  GOBF  of  a  stabilizing,  peacekeeping  role  in  the  region, 

and  a  moderate,  non-interventionist  foreign  policy. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Economic  Development:  Burkina's  integration  into  the  global  economy  will  improve  the 
well-being  of  the  population  of  one  of  the  world's  poorest  countries  and  increase 
Burkina's  capacity  to  avert/absorb  the  consequences  of  natural  disasters  which  might 
require  emergency  assistance  from  the  international  community .  ECE  International 
Visitor  (IV)  grants  and  outreach  programs  strengthen  constituencies  which  favor 
economic  reform.  By  improving  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  Burkina  Faso, 
we  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  GOBF  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  promoting  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region.  PL  480 II  programs  will  assist  with  school  feeding  at  the 
community  level,  and  Peace  Corps  manages  a  broad  range  of  projects  targeted  at  basic 
development  and  growth.  , 

Democracy:  Burkina's  successful  transition  to  full  democracy  will  make  Burkina  a  more 
viable  partner  for  U.S.  initiatives  that  promote  regional  stability  and  economic 
development  in  Africa.  ECE  programs  will  contribute  to  this  end  by  improving  the 
professionalism  of  journalists,  broadening  the  education  base  (e.g.,  Fulbright,  IV  Grants, 
American  Language  Center  programs),  and  educating  and  empowering  human  rights  and 
other  civil  society  groups  in  their  advocacy  for  political  rights. 

Environment:  With  the  majority  of  its  territory  in  the  semi-arid  belt  of  the  Sahel, 
desertification  and  environmental  degradation  are  major  issues  for  Burkina  Faso  and  the 
world  climate  overall.  ECE  IV  grants  and  Peace  Corps  programs  serve  to  increase 
awareness  of  these  issues  and  foster  strategies  to  combat  further  decline. 

Health:  Peace  Corps  programs  at  the  grassroots  level  promote  health  awareness  and 
sound  community  health  practices. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Free,  fair,  transparent,  and  competitive  Presidential  elections  in  December  1998. 
Presidential  elections  in  Burkina  Faso  occurred  in  an  environment  that  was  widely 
described  as  "calm  and  well-organized."  While  observers  cited  some  voting 
irregularities,  they  were  limited  in  number  and  scope  and  did  not  appear  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  election.  Though  two  opposition  candidates 
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participated  in  the  contest,  the  election  was  boycotted  by  an  opposition  coalition 
representing  the  principal  opposition  parties. 

•  ^o-active  leadership  role  as  President  of  the  OAU/positive  force  in  regional  issues 
and  conflict  mitigation.  Burkinabe  President  Compaore  has  played  a  relatively  active 
role  on  some  issues  of  major  concern  to  the  U.S. (Ethiopia/Eritrea,  DROC)  but  has 
neglected  others  closer  to  home  (Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Guinea-Bissau). 

Additionally,  at  least  one  of  his  most  prominent  "activist"  projects  (OAU  resolution 
on  Libya  sanctions)  has  been  counterproductive  and  directly  opposed  to  U.S. 
interests. 

•  Increase  pace  of  privatization.  After  initial  progress  with  smaller,  state-owned 
enterprises,  the  privatization  of  larger  parastatals  has  lagged. 

•  Increased  American  trade  and  investment.  Conclusion  of  a  code-share  agreement 
with  Delta  Airlines  has  been  the  only  significant  new  venture  in  Burkina  Faso. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Improved  economic  performance. 

•  Modest  improvements  in  basic  living  standards,  including  life  expectancy,  infant 

mortality  and  access  to  primary  health  care  and  literacy  levels. 

•  Increased  frequency  of  GOBF  support  for  U.S.  positions  in  international 
organizations. 

•  Active,  positive  role  in  the  resolution  of  regional  conflicts. 
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BURKINA  FASO 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


//i^ppropriations  Accounts. 

Iffby  Strategic  Goal  I 

Actual  : 
FYlfai, 

i:  Estimate 
Ffms 

Request 
FY  2000 

Economic  Development 

Title  II 

^KEISS 

12,945 

12,945 

11,225 

11,225 

Total 

14,297 

12,94J] 

11,225 

^ibropriations  Accounts 

Actual  ?  ; 
FY1998^ 

Estimate 

&FY4999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Title  II 

14,297 

12,945 

11,225 

Total 

14,297 

12,945 

11,225 

— 

Muter  Accounts 

D&CP 

2,615 

1,816 

1,910 

ECE 

242 

255 

262 

Peace  Corps 

1,768 

1,840 

1,847 

Total  ^ 

4,625] 

3,911 

4,019 

mORKINA  FASO  . 

■Junction  150  ResouRCEs.0$ANpT otal 

18,9^2 

16,856 

,  15,244 
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National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  national  interest  in  Cameroon  is  democracy.  We 
support  the  successful  transformation  of  Cameroonian  society  into  a  democratic,  law- 
based,  non-corrupt,  pluralistic  community,  functioning  on  market  principles  and 
integrated  into  the  world  economy .  Cameroon,  as  the  leading  sub-regional  economic 
power,  also  requires  a  stable  and  integrated  neighborhood  of  nations  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  economic  potential.  The  benefits  of  a  transformed  Cameroon  come  in  the  form  of 
reduced  environmental  degradation  and  international  organized  crime  as  well  as  in 
increased  opportunities  for  exports.  Other  U.S.  interests  in  Cameroon  are  thus  economic 
prosperity,  law  enforcement  and  humanitarian  response. 


Regional  Stability;  The  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program 
will  lead  to  the  professionalization  of  Cameroon’s  armed  forces,  contribute  to  the 
denaocratization  process  and  limit  human  rights  abuses,  all  leading  to  increased  local  and 
regional  stability.  Cameroon  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  EDA  material  will  support  Cameroon’s  internal  security,  counter¬ 
drug,  and  continuing  professionalization  and  modernization  efforts.  ||® 

Economic  Development:  Continuing  Peace  Corps  and  ECE  exchange  and  information 
programs  promote  the  ongoing  transformation  of  Cameroon  to  a  fully  open  and  freely 
functioning,  growth-oriented  market  economy  which  diminishes  ethnic/geographic 
income  disparities  and  addresses  overall  poverty  levels. 

Democracy:  Cameroon  needs  to  de*^elop  transparent  electoral  mechanisms,  respect  for 
human  rights,  professionalism  in  a  free  press,  stronger  local  government,  good 
governance  and  the  participation  of  women  in  government  and  civil  society.  Continuing 

ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  target  these  areas. 

Environment:  The  U.S.  Mission  will  continue  to  coordinate  with  the  GOC  on  various 
biodiversity  initiatives.  USAID’s  regional  Central  African  Regional  Program  on  the 
Environment  (CARPE)  and  bilateral  Peace  Corps’  programs  will  continue  America’s 

active  support  of  environmental  conservation  in  Cameroon. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  Food  shortages  and  threats  from  periodic  migratory  locusts, 
drought,  deadly  gas  emissions,  internal  and  external  civil  strife,  influxes  of  refugees, 
banditry,  industrial  accidents,  AIDS  and  inadequate  water  and  sanitation  facilities  require 
U.S.  assistance.  Regional  USAID  and  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  target 
these  needs. 
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Health:  The  U.S.  Mission  will  monitor  U.S.f funded  malaria,  onchocerciasis  and  AIDS 
research  programs.  Peace  Corps  programs,  Special  Self-Help  fiind  grants  and  health  and 

population  programs  that  receive  USAID  funding  will  continue. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Reduced  government  role  in  the  economy  and  increased  privatization.  Cameroon 
pursued  economic  and  financial  reform,  including  privatization,  qualifying  for  Paris 
Club  relief  and  meeting  the  tough  conditions  for  an  ESAF  agreement  with  the  IMF. 
U.S.  trade  surplus  with  Cameroon  reached  a  total  of  $64.9  million  with  total  U.S. 
merchandise  exports  to  Cameroon  at  $122  million. 

•  Continued  improvement  in  Cameroon’s  human  rights  record.  Cameroonian  NGOs, 
often  with  our  support,  were  highly  active  in  the  areas  of  democracy,  human  and 

women’s  rights,  development  and  environment. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Decreased  corruption  in  Cameroon. 

•  Increased  U.S.  exports  to  Cameroon. 

•  Continued  opening  of  political  process. 

•  Signing  or  renewal  of  health  research  protocols  and  number  of  health  educators 
trained  through  Peace  Corps  and  USAID  programs. 
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CAMEROON 

FUNCTION  150  RESOURCES 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
,  .  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Eiltimate 

FYi999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

142 

150 

150 

IMET 

142 

150 

150 

Economic  Development 

1,256 

1,607 

Title  II 

1,256 

1,607 

Total 

1,398 

1,757 

150 

^Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

'■,.;:FY:liiii 

/Estimate 

Riiiioo:,'.::' 

Requestii 

FY2000 

IMET 

Title  II 

142 

1,256 

150 

1,607 

150 

Total 

1,398 

1,757 

150 

IGtber  Accounts 

..  ■■■  .•  . 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

4,639 

627 

2,721 

3,836 

672 

2,739 

4,034 

694 

2,640 

Total 

7,987 

7,247 

7,368 

■ 

mMEROON 

FuftcTioN  lSO  R^sidURCEs  Grand  Total 

9i385 

9,004 

7,518 
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Cape  Verde 

^ _ ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ 

National  Interests:  Democracy  is  the  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Cape  Verde.  The  United 
States  has  economic  and  humanitarian  interests  in  Cape  Verde  as  well.  With  its 
functioning  multi-party  democracy  and  ambitious,  far-reaching  economic  reform 

Cape  Verde  has  evolved  into  a  model  for  the  W^est  African  region.  Cape 
Verde  effectively  led  the  diplomatic  effort  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Guinea-Bissau 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  early  stages  of  the  search  for  a  more  permanent  solution  to 
the  problems  there.  The  country  is  a  leader  in  Africa  in  respect  for  human  rights. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  Soon  after  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  civil  conflict  in  Guinea-Bissau, 
Cape  Verde  took  a  leading  role  in  efforts  to  find  a  solution  and  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
diose  affected  by  the  fighting.  Enhancing  the  capabilities  and  professionalism  of  Cape 
Verde’s  small  military  through  the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
program  will  allow  it  to  mdke  an  even  greater  contribution  to  regional  peace  and 
security.  Cape  Verde  will  also  be  eligible  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  in  FY  2000  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Att.  Cape  Verde  is 
interested  in  an  EDA  transfer  of  naval  patrol  boats  to  enhance  Cape  Verde’s  ability  to 
protect  its  fisheries. 

Economic  Development:  Cape  Verde  must  attract  investors  in  light  industry ,  tourism 
and  services  to  achieve  sustainable  growth  The  country  was  One  of  eight  in  Africa 
selected  for  participation  in  the  Regional  Safe  Skies  Initiative.  This  Initiative  will 
improve  airport  security  and  aviation  safety  .  Peace  Corps  programs  in  education  and 
community  development  contribute  tO  economic  development.  The  PL  480 II  program 
provides  funding  for  a  micro-enterprise  lending  scheme  aimed  at  poor  women  and  rural 

workers  that  increases  food  production.  ^3^210 

Democracy:  The  U.S.  Mission  will  through  the  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  and 
diplomacy  promote  Cape  Verdean  democracy  and  maintain  U.S.  influence  as  a  partner  m 
Cape  Verde’s  political  development. 

H^1^^1anitarian  Assistance:  In  the  best  of  agricultural  years  Cape  Verde  must  import  80 
percent  of  its  food  requirements.  Poverty  is  endemic.  Peace  Corps  programs,  along 
with  an  AID-funded  regional  project  in  health  and  family  planning,  seek  to  expand 
agricultural  production,  improve  education  and  health  care,  reduce  rural  poverty  and 
increase  economic  opportunities  for  poor  women  throughout  the  country. 

Environment:  Peace  Corps  programs  teach  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  natural 
resources  at  the  grassroots  level  through  community  projects. 


Africa 


Healtlr  Peace  Corps  programs  at  the  grassroots  level  promote  health  awareness  and 
sound  community  health  practices. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Increased  popular  participation  in  the  political  process:  Cape  Verde  is  already  one  of 
Africa  s  best-functioning  multi-party  democracies.  Popular  participation  is  limited 

however,  by  poverty,  isolation,  and  lack  of  education. 

•  Increasingly  effective  Cape  Verdean  regional  peace  efforts:  Cape  Verde  continues  to 
be  actively  involved  in  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
conflict  in  Guinea-Bissau. 

•  Continued  adherence  to  the  proper  role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.  Cape 
Verde’s  small  military  staunchly  supports  the  Constitution  and  remains  aloof  from 
politics.  IMET  alumni  are  a  key  element  in  enhancing,  both  within  the  military  and 
within  society  at  large,  an  understanding  of  the  appropriate  role  for  the  military  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfonnance; 


•  Continued  development  of  democratic  institutions  and  civil  society. 

•  Increased  imports  of  U.S,  goods  Md  services  and  in  U.S.  investment. 

•  Decreased  poverty  level. 

•  Continued  Cape  Verdean  engagement  in  regional  security  matters. 
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CAPE  VERDE 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
:  :  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY 19!^;:^ 

Estimate 

F¥1999 

Request 
FY  20063 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Economic  Development 

Title  II 

153 

153 

5,901 

5,901 

100 

100 

978 

978 

100 

100 

3,210 

3,210 

Total 

6,054 

1.078 

3,310 

■.  ,•  ~ — — - .  ■ 

^Impropriations  Accounts' 

Actual' 

■ .  Fy  :|liisi 

^Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  20dd 

IMET 

Title  II 

153 

5,901 

100 

978 

100 

3  210 

Total 

6,054 

1,078 

3,310 

i;ptnsr  Accounts 

D&CP  "  •  :  ■  ,  - 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

^  1,278 

6 

1.020 

1,226 

6 

1,047 

1,289 

6 

1,057 

lotai 

2,304 

2,279 

2.352 

— ■■ 

^function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

3,357 

5.6m 
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Central  African  Republic 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  the  Central  African  Republic  is  , 
humanitarian,  f^wed  by  an  interest  in  restoring  democracy.  U.S  programs  also 

promote  regional  stability  and  deter  refugee  flows  from  neighboring  countries.  We 

Lpport  international  efforts  to  maintain  peace  m  the  Central  African  Republic  while 
promoting  economic,  political  and  military  reforms  that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  th 

mutinies  and  civil  strife  of  1996  and  1997. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  U.S.  support  for  UN  peacekeeping  operations,  diplomatic  effort^ 
press  the  CAR  Government  on  crucial  reforms  (m  concert  with  mtemational  fmancia 
institutions  and  othfer  bilateral  donors)  and  our  concrete  support  for  elections,  all  wor 

together  to  promote  a  more  stable  environment.  Through  the  International  Ml  W 

filication  and  Trmning  (IMET)  program,  we  are  helping  build  democratic  institutions 
and  practices  in  the  CAR  military,  training  individual  officers  and  staging  sei^ars  on 

military  justice  and  civilian  control.  >  «  ' 

Democracy  U.S.  support  for  the  development  of  the  rule  of  law  under  a  democrauc 
govemm^t  is  key  to  stability  in  the  CAR.  Diplomatic  efforts  will  be  augmented  by 
Ice  exchange  and  information  programs,  small  grants  from  *e  Democracy  and  Human 
Rights  Fund  and  technical  assistance,  when  available,  from  the  ESF  Africa  Region 

Fund. 

Environment;  By  promoting  ecotourism  in  southwestern  CAR,  we  contribute  to  the 

^^i^TuTloal  of  protecting  tropical  forests  and  provide  the  regions  residents  with  ^ 

Stives  fo  destructive  goW  and  diamond  mining.  Resonrces  from  p  fid 

information  programs,  regionai  USAID  programs,  NASA,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Contribute  to  this  program. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  PpQtnratinn  of  Stability  and  basic  economic  activity.  U.S.  training  and  support  for 
UN  operations  helped  restore  order  following  the  mutinies.  Businesses  reopened  and 
trade  has  resumed,  but  the  CAR  Government  has  not  instituted  the  basic  econoimc 
reforms  -  elimination  of  corruption  and  budgetary  discipline  -  that  will  ma  e  i 

possible  to  keep  military  and  civil  service  salary  payments  current. 

•  Imnroved  behavior  and  increased  professionalism  of  the  CAR  armed  force^^  ^  ^ 
Following  restoration  of  order  by  UN  peacekeepers,  the  CAR  military  was  disarmed, 
it  is  currently  not  an  effective,  professional  force.  The  CAR  Government  has  been 

reluctant  to  begin  military  retraining  and  restructuring. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Phaseout  of  UN  peacekeeping  operation  occurs  without  recurrence  of  violence. 

•  The  government  improves  collection  of  tax  revenues  from  key  sectors  (diamonds 

gold,  timber).  , 

•  The  transition  to  democracy  is  put  back  on  track  through  progress  towards 
participatory,  independent  government  institutions,  a  strong  civil  society,  and 
credible  elections. 

•  The  government  proceeds  with  privatizing  key  parastahils. 

•  Riverbank  and  forest  degradation  slowed  or  halted. 
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CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriatipns  Accounts 

Actuah 

Estimate 

Request 

by  Strategic  Goal 

FY1998 

FY1999 

FY2006 

Regional  Stability 

142 

90 

90 

IMET 

142 

90 

90 

rota/ 

142 

90 

90 

.Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998: 

Estimate 

Request 

FY2000 

IMET 

142 

90 

90 

Total 

142 

l^er  Accounts 

ECE 

20 

23 

24 

Total 

20 

23 

24 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 
^NOTION  150  Resources  GMnd  Total 

162 

■'  113 

114 

8' 
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National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S  interest  in  Chad  is  democracy,  followed  by 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance  interests.  Chad  plays  an  important  role  with 
regard  to  stability  in  the  region.  Occupying  a  strategic  position  in  Africa,  Chad  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  transnational  and  anti-U .  S .  influence  from  rogue  state 
neighbors,  such  as  Libya  and  Sudan.  Chad’s  southern  oil  reserves  will  be  developed  by 
a  Western  consortium  led  by  a  U.S.  company.  Wise  use  of  these  resources  will  further 
promote  Chad’s  growth  and  stability  and  will  provide  opportunities  for  American 
business. 


Regional  Stability:  A  stable  and  democratic  Chad  contributes  to  overall  regional  stability 
and  serves  as  a  barrier  to  negative, ^^ti-U.S.  influences  from  neighboring  rogue  states. 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  concentrate  on  civil 
control  of  the  military  and  the  rule  of  law.  Chad  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support  Chad’s  ongoing  demini^ng 
efforts  and  assist  in  countering  the  insurgency  in  the  north.  H 

Economic  Development:  Progress  on  a  multibillion  dollar  oil  project  in  southern  Chad 
will  determine  Chad’s  prospects  for  economic  growth  and  generate  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  higher  levels  of  U.S.  goods  and  services,  especially  during  the  construction 
phase  of  the  1000  km  pipeline.  In  addition  to  diplomatic  contact  work  with  the 
government  and  regional  opposition  leaders  to  keep  Chad  on  its  economic  program,  the 
Embassy  will  promote  business  opportunities  for  American  companies  spinning  off  the 
oil  project.  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  will  provide  printed  materials  and 
speakers  to  target  audiences  on  economic  reform,  privatization  and  development  of  a 
market  economy.  PL  480  II  programs  will  assist  with  development  at  the  communhy 


Democracy:  Consolidation  of  democracy  in  Chad,  greater  respect  for  human  rights,  and 
strengthening  of  the  judicial  system  will  contribute  to  regional  stability  and  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  negative  influences  from  neighboring  rogue  states.  Self-help  and  Democracy 
funds  will  focus  on  strengthening  the  judiciary  and  legislature.  ECE  exchange  and 
information  programs  are  targeted  at  promoting  the  rule  of  law,  a  free  press  and  helping 
to  develop  an  independent  judiciary. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  U.S.  programs  provide  assistance  to  populations  affected  by 
drought,  civil  strife,  famine  and  recurrent  epidemics.  Department  of  Defense  and  State 
NADR  funds  are  building  an  indigenous  de-mining  program  which  will  create  a  training 
center  for  de-miners  and  management  of  local  de-mining  efforts.  Defense  humanitarim 
funds  are  installing  wells  to  reduce  the  spread  of  cholera. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Improved  food  security.  Chad’s  famines  are  cyclical.  Increased  trade  and  business 
opportunities  arising  from  the  oil  project  are  beginning  to  generate  employment 
opportunities  which  will  help  ease  the  pressure  oh  depleted  land. 

•  Emergence  of  an  apolitical,  professional  and  democratically-oriented  military.  Chad 
sent  a  highly  professional  contingent  to  support  UN  peacekeepers  in  the  neighboring 
Central  African  Republic.  The  Chadian  military  responded  positively  and 
professionally  to  US  demining  trainers.  There  needs  to  be  more  progress  on 
democratizing  the  army  and  improving  its  human  rights  performance. 

•  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  human  rights  abuses  involving  military  personnel.  The 

army  clashed  with  insurgent  movements  in  both  southern  and  northern  Chad,  with 
credible  reports  of  human  rights  abuses.  Swifter  punishment  of  abuses  is  an  essential 
step  in  integrating  dissident  groups  and  disparate  regions  into  a  functioning 
democracy.  ^ 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  U.S.  humanitarian  demining  program  opens  access  to  northern  territories. 

•  New  American  businesses  not  directly  associated  with  oil  project  begin 
trade/operation  in  Chad. 

•  Establishment  of  a  judicial  statistics  office. 

•  Parliament  initiates  independent  proposals  for  legislation. 
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CHAD 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


|^fpropriatlon»Accouiite 

Actuilf^ii^, 

liBi 

Regional  Stability 

99 

50 

50 

IMET 

99 

50 

50 

Economic  Development 

Title  II 

533 

533 

1,217 

1,217 

1,051 

1,051 

if  ■' 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

400 

732 

1,000 

NADR-Demining 

400 

732 

1,000 

Total 

1,999 

2,101 

^Lp7opriations  Accounts-' :  , 

Actij^«%; 

FY1998^ 

Reque$i;;5 

IMET 

99 

50 

50 

NADR 

400 

732 

1,000 

Title  II 

533 

1,217 

1,051 

Total 

1,032 

1,999 

2,101 

H^er  AccbuptS:. ; 

L'.;- ' 

b&cp  ”  ""  ^ 

2,947  ^ 

2,484 

2,612 

ECE 

28 

32 

33 

Peace  Corps 

319 

- 

- 

Total 

3,294 

2,516 

2,645 

_ _ : _  ■  — . . . . . . 

m'HAD 

Minction  150  REsouro^M^O  total 
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National  Interests;  U.S.  national  interests  in  Comoros  are  represented  by  Embassy 
Mauritius.  They  include  democracy,  humanitarian  interests,  law  enforcement  and  global 
issues.  U.S.  national  security  is  enhanced  through  the  creation  of  a  stable  and  secure 
Indian  Ocean  region.  Terrorism  has  proven  itself  a  real  regional  concern,  as  has 
lawlessness  and  international  organized  crime  of  other  sorts.  The  participation  of 
Comoros  in  international  trade  bodies  helps  to  preserve  U.S.  trade  policies  globally. 
Ecological  degradation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  threatens  the  oceanscape  throughout  the 
world. 


Regional  Stability:  International  Military  ahd  Education  Training  (IMET)  programs  in 
Comoros  will  contribute  to  creating  professional  militaries  that  respect  civilian  rule. 


Democracy:  Democratic  institutions  have  made  progress  in  Comoros.  Post  will  use  the 
regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  to  track  the  fiirther  development  of  local 
democracy  and  to  support  evolving  institutions. 

Environment:  Post’s  Consular  District  includes  a  unique  ecology  and  opportunities  for 
aquaculture.  Post  will  Use  regional  Self-Help  funds  to  help  support  local  efforts  to 
preserve  the  ecology  and  responsibly  manage  fisheries. 

Performance  Evaluation; 


Increased  professionalism  in  the  Comorian  Defense  Force.  IMET  programs 
continued  to  increase  the  professionalism  of  the  Comorian  military.  Comoros 
struggled  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  death  of  its  president  and  the  assumption  of  a 
caretaker  government,  and  separatist  groups  continue  to  create  internal  security 
problems.  Comoros  assisted  FBI  agents  investigating  the  August  7  bombings  of  two 
U.S.  embassies,  underscoring  a  desire  for  closer  relations  but  revealing  the  need  to 
improve  law  enforcement  with  respect  to  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  operating  out 
of  Comoros. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


•  American  firms  in  the  energy  sectors  gain  access  to  the  markets  in  Comoros. 

•  Comoros  passes  legislation  allowing  for  increased  international  law  enforcement 
cooperation. 

•  Faster  response  times  are  registered  for  warden  system  tests  throughout  the  district. 
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COMOROS 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


impropriations  Accounte 
:;i:py-StrateaictG6ial;. 

■  ACt(4ai(;,:;t' 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

101 

101 

75 

75 

Total 

101 

75 

iAPoropriations  Accounts  . . 

■■  Acj^l^ 

IMET 

101 

75 

Total 

101 

75 

pfilfOROS 

mXi^TiON  150  Resources  G^ND'TofAt. 

Wrm:: 

> 
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Republic  of  the  Congo 

- - - -  -  _ _ _ ($  in  thousands)  , 

^tional  Interests:  The  key  U.S.  national  interest  in  the  Congo  is  humanitarian.  Other 
U.S  interests  include  democracy  and  economic  prosperity.  In  support  of  these  interests 
the  Umted  States  seeks  Congo’s  neutrality  in  the  war  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo  and  in  other  potentially  destabilizing  regional  conflicts;  the  protection  of  U  S 
economic  interests  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  oil  industry;  the  restoration  of 
democracy  and  rule  of  law  through  a  broad-jbased  national  reconciliation  and  free,  fair 
and  transparent  elections;  and  the  avoidance  of  humanitarian  disasters. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Progranis  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Development:  The  U.S.  will  encourage  the  Congo,  one  of  Africa’s  largest  oil 
produ^rs,  to  reform  and  develop  its  economy  by  adhering  to  IMF  and  World  Bank 
guidelines  of  fiscally-responsible  policies  and  economic  liberalization,  including 
privatization.  We  will  promote  investment  opportunities  for  U.S.  businesses  and  support 
U.S.  fii^  already  in  country.  This  will  be  supported  in  FY  2000  through  the  ECE 
international  information  program. 

^emocracy:  The  U.S.  will  promote  human  rights  and  work  for  restoration  of  democracy 
through  broad-based  national  reconciliation  leading  to’ constitutional  reform  and  free,  fair 
^d  transparent  elections.  The  U.S.  will  support  this  process  through  the  ECE 
international  information  program  and  the  regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

^trengthoied  democratic  institutions:  Congo  was  unable  to  avoid  a  return  to  civil  strife 
in  1998  partly  because  it  has  not  achieved  a  broad-based  national  reconciliation 
embracing  major  political  players. 

Continued  progress  on  economic  reform.  Although  its  recovery  from  civil  war  in  1997 
has  been  slowed  by  falling  oil  prices  and  revenues,  the  Sassou  government  has  indicated 
It  has  the  will  to  improve  its  economy  by  adhering  to  IMF  guidelines.  Throughout  most 
of  FY  98,  it  captured  the  favorable  attention  of  increasing  numbers  of  U.S.  investors 
particularly  in  the  oil  sector. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Doinestic  peace  is  achieved  and  genuine,  broad-based  national  reconciliation  is 

sought  through  dialogue  among  major  political  groups. 

•  Congo  makes  progress  in  negotiating  an  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Facility 
(ESAF)  with  the  IMF. 

•  If  stability  occurs,  number  of  U.S.  firms  and/or  size  of  U.S.  investments  in  Congo 
increases. 


Africa 


Congo,  Republic  of  the 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 
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Cote  d’Ivoire 

($  in  thousands)^ 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interests  in  Cote  d’Ivoire  are  democracy  and 
global  issues,  law  enforcement,  humamtarian  assistance  and  protecting  American  ^  ^ 
citizens.  Major  U.S.  efforts  lie  in  promoting  regional  stability  through  Cote  d’Ivoire’s 
diplomatic  efforts  and  participation  in  regional  peacekeeping  activities  and  the  opening  of 
markets  to  U.S.  exports.  Further  efforts  include  greater  democratization,  enhanced 

economic  growth  which  will  lessen  the  need  for  humanitarian  assistance,  and 

collaboration  on  addressing  global  issues,  such  as  health,  population,  transnational  crime 
and  terrorism. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Exchange  and  Training  (IMET)  and  Jomj 
Combined  Exercises  and  Training  (JCET)  programs,  training  under  the  African  Crisis 
Response  Initiative  (ACRI)  and  ECE  exchanges  and  visitor  programs  enhance  the 
military’s  understanding  of  civilian  control  in  a  democratic  society  and  also  increase  the 
military’s  effectiveness  in  regional  peacekeeping  activities.  The  Ivorian  Government  has 
indicated  it  is  prepared  to  consider  further  support  for  regional  peacekeeping  operations. 
In  this  regard,  Cote  d’Ivoire  will  be  eligible  to  revive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  in  FY  2000  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Actv  The  transfer  of 
EDA  such  as  vehicles,  radios  and  field  equipment  will  encourage  and  support^^ 

development  of  Ivorian  peacekeeping  capabilities. 

Open  Markets:  Media  programs,  ECE  International  Visitor  UV)  gr^ts,  academic 
exchanges,  seminars,  and  library  and  outreach  programs  including  Worldnet  Interactive 
dialogues  will  publicize  laws  and  practices  that  encourage  the  flow  of  U .  S .  goods  into 
Cote  d’Ivoire. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  ECE  media  outreach  programs  and  both  print  and 
resources  will  help  broaden  familiarity  with  U.S.  products  and  seiwices  within  the 
Ivoirian  market.  The  Foreign  Commercial  Service  will  inform  U.S.  businesspersons 

about  potential  export  opportunities. 

Economic  Development:  ECE  media  programs  will  promote  market-based  reform,  while 
Peace  Corps  projects  assist  with  micro-enterprise  development  at  the  community  level. 
ECE  IV  grants,  academic  exchanges,  seminars,  library  and  outreach  programs  provide 
the  population  with  tools  for  participation  in  the  market  economy. 

V. 

Illegal  Drugs:  ECE  programs  support  exchanges  between  relevant  U.S.  and  Ivoirian^ 
agencies,  facilitate  collaboration  to  combat  illegal  drug  flows,  and  provide  media  with 
information  on  the  risks  posed  by  the  traffic  of  illegal  drugs. 
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Democracy:  Regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  grants,  ECE  academic 
exchanges,  seminars,  library  and  outreach  programs  will  encourage  the  GOCI,  the 
opposition,  the  media,  and  NGO’s  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions  and  ensure 

transparent,  non-violent  elections  in  2000. 

— vironment:  Peace  Corps  programs  teach  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  natural 
resources  at  the  grassroots  level  through  community  projects. 

Hea^.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  and  programs  promote  delivery  of,  and  access  to 
maternal  and  child  health  care.  Peace  Corps  programs  and  ECE  exchanges  and  media 
programs  also  promote  improved  capacity  of  GOCI  agencies  to  deliver  health  care  and 
enhanced  public  awareness  of  health  issues,  specifically  child  survival.  Separately  the 

Centers  for  Disease  Control  conducts  programs  on  HIV  awareness,  prevention  and 
related  problems. 


Performance  Evaluation; 


•  IXQ^nan  participation  in  future  peacekeeping  operations:  Cote  d’Ivoire  pledged  to 

contribute  military  medical  personnel  to  peacekeeping  efforts  in  Sierra  Leone  but  has 
not  yet  done  so. 

•  Increased  number  of  MET  trained  officers  in  positions  of  responsibility:  M^nv 
IMET-tramed  military  officers  now  occupy  important  positions  within  the  military 

and  continue  to  be  important  contacts  of  the  Embassy  . 

—fater  respect  for  human  rights  by  the  Ivoirian  military,  including  an  end  to  the  use 
of  lethal  force  against  the  local  civilian  and  Liberian  refiigee  populations: 

Two  cases  of  physical  abuse  of  civilians  by  military  personnel  were  reported,  a 
decrease  from  previous  years. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Cote  d’Ivoire  remains  stable  during  year  20OO  free  and  fair  elections. 

•  Armed  forces  demonstrate  increased  professionalism  and  peacekeeping  capabilities. 

•  At  least  one  U.S.  company  wins  a  bid  for  privatization  of  a  state-owned  company  or 
mfrastructure  project. 

•  Increase  in  U.S.  exports  to  Cote  d’Ivoire. 

•  Increased  cooperation  on  counter-narcotics  activities. 
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COTE  D'IVOIRE 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
^bv  Strategic  Goai 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

Rri999 

.  Request 

Regional  Stability 

IMET  V 

Economic  Development 

Title  II 

211 

211 

1,126 

1,126 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Total 

1,337 

150 

150 

ADDrooriations  AccOunts^^^^^^^^^^ 

Actual  , 
FY1998 

Estimate 

-FY1999 

Request  s 
FY200b  1 

IMET 

Title  II 

211 

1,126 

150 

150 

Total 

1,337 

150 

150 

<Other  Accounts 

■■■/  ■  -  ■'  ' 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

6,085 

503 

2,345 

5,330 

486 

2,387 

5,605 

497 

2,401 

Total 

8,933 

8,203 

8,503 

'  ' 

lOOTE  D’IVOIRE 

Function  150  Resources  Orand  Total 

10,270 

8,353 

8,6m 
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Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  (DROC) 

■ _  ($  in  thousands) 


Rational  Interests:  The  key  national  interest  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo 
is  humanitarian  assistance  followed  by  interests  in  democracy  and  economic  prosperity. 
The  iimediate  U.S.  goal  in  the  DROC  is  a  negotiated  end  to  the  civil  conflict  and  a 
transition  to  Democratic  rule.  The  conflict  threatens  regional  stability,  exacerbates  the 
country’s  humanitarian  crises,  retards  progress  on  political  and  economic  reform,  and 
increases  risks  to  U.S.  citizens.  The  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  is  also  a 
potential  parmer  for  increasing  U.S.  investment  in  minerals.  < 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stobility;  The  Congo  war  involves  troops  from  at  least  eight  countries  as  well 
as  various  insurgent  groups.  Diplomatic  efforts  will  focus  on  achieving  a  negotiated 
settlement,  including  a  cease-fire  and  progress  on  resolving  both  the  internal 
(governance)  and  external  (border  security)  problems  underlying  the  conflict.  ECE 
exchange  and  information  programs  will  support  diplomatic  efforts.  In  the  event  of  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict  and  a  Congressional  waiver  regarding  the  resumption  of 
security  assistance  to  the  Congo,  an  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  program  will  help  professionalize  the  Congolese  military  .  The  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  Upon  resolution  of  the  on-going  conflict,  grant  EDA  will  support  a  rebuilding 
and  professionalizing  of  the  military  following  years  of  internal  strife,  and  assist  with 
maintaining  internal  security.  I^q 

Open  Markets:  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  will  reinforce  diplomatic 
efforts  to  encourage  reforms  aimed  at  opening  markets. 

Environment .  The  United  States  will  continue  to  assist  Congo  to  preserve  and  benefit 
from  its  ecological  riches  through  USAID  programs.  ^1,000 

Health:  USAID  programs  will  continue  to  be  used  to  strengthen  Congolese  capabilities 

to  detect,  contain  and  treat  infectious  and  other  diseases.  $8,500 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Most  FY  98  programs  were  not  implemented.  The  war  that  broke  out  in  August 
1998  seriously  disrupted  FY  1998  programsT  The  Embassy  suspended  operations  for 
several  months  due  to  the  security  situation.  The  Congolese  government  s  attention 
and  resources  are  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  war.  Many  FY  1998 
required  Brooke  amendment  waivers.  The  Secretary  signed  a  waiver  m  July,  but  the 

war  broke  out  before  programs  could  be  implemented. 

.  inHHpnce  of  childhood  disease.  USAID  conducted  successfill  imrnumzation 

programs,  achieving  85  %  coverage  for  polio  immunization  in  Kinshasa  and  47  other 
towns. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 


•  A  peaceful  end  to  the  civil  conflict 

•  Reduced  incidence  of  childhood  disease  . 

•  Reduction  in  the  population  growth  rate. 

•  Improved  environmental  conservation. 

•  Increased  privatization  of  the  economy. 
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CONGO,  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  GOal 


Actual 
FY 1998 


Estimate 

«l^l99iA 


1,000 
1.0 

8,5 

8,5 


9,570 


Appropriations  Accounts 


DA 

ESF 

IMET 


Total 


Other  Accounts 


D&CP 
ECE 
IIP 


Total 


CONGO,  DEMOCRA  TIC  REPUBLIC 
OFTHE 


Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 


Actual 


FY1998 


20,000 


9,500 


Estimate 


FY  1999 


7,900 


Request 

FY2000; 


9,5 


4,868 


34,368 


5,176 


13,146 


6,269 
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National  Interests:  The  primary  U  S.  interests  in  Djibouti  are  humanitarian  assistance, 
democracy  and  law  enforcement.  Strategic  objectives  of  the  U.S.  are  at  stake  in  Djibouti 
because  of  the  country’s  key  position  in  the  Bab  el  Maneb,  on  the  crossroads  between 
Ethiopia,  Eritrea  and  Sudan.  The  U.S.  encourages  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions  in  Djibouti  as  a  bulwark  against  militant  fundamentalist  expansion  and 
subversion.  From  Djibouti,  the  USG  will  attempt  to  influence  political  reconciliation  in 

Somalia. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000  ; 


Regional  stability:  The  U.S.  goal  is  to  retain  access  to  Djibouti  military  facilities. 
(CENTCOM)  uses  Djibouti  facilities  as  alternative  logistic  sites.  U.S.  access  allows 
U.S.  military  planners  options  when  preparing  for  crisis  in  the  Gulf,  Horn  of  Africa  or 
the  Indian  Ocean.  To  maintain  bilateral  military  relations,  the  U.S.  will  continue  the 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  aMET)  program.  Djibouti  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  in  FY  2000  under  Section  516  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  transfer  of  EDA  such  as  vehicles,  radios  and  field 
equipment  will  encourage  and  support  the  development  of  Djiboutian  peacekeeping 
capabilities 


Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Continued  demobilization  of  troops.  Djibouti  made  continued  progress  in 
demobilizing  and  professionalizing  its  forces  through  U.S.  IMET  assistance. 


•  Continued  participation  by  qualified  Djiboutian  military  members  in  IMET.  IMET 
training  in  1998  was  a  success  and  resulted  in  closer  U.S. /Djibouti  militaries. 

•  A  transition  to  democratic  rule.  Djibouti  made  progress  towards  preparing  for  a 

transition  government  and  presidential  elections  to  take  place  in  April  1999.  ^ 


•  Djiboutian  military  members  demonstrate  professionalism  as  a  result  of  IMET 
training. 

•  The  peaceful,  transparent  and  democratic  transfer  of  executive  power. 
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DJIBOUTI 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^l^if^ropriatfonfmcounts 
by  StrategicGoal 

■ "  ActtlSil«-'' 
.  Ft' ill#" 

‘^;lstlttiate-, , 

FY200# 

Regional  Stability  ^ 

103 

100 

100 

IMET 

103 

100 

100 

Economic  Development 

434 

641 

Title  11 

434 

641 

Total 

537 

741 

100 

^ijpiropriatidns  Accounts  vjv 

■  AstUil#;-; 

IMET 

103 

100 

100 

Title  II 

434 

641 

Total 

537 

741 

100 

iPtper  Accounts 

D&CP 

2,769 

2,706 

2,846 

ECE 

6 

7 

7 

Total 

^  2.774 

^IBOUTI  : 

Wunction  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

3.311 

3.454 

....  V 

2.955 

Africa 


Eritrea 

_ ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ _ ' 

National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  national  interest  in  Eritrea  is  national  security. 
Other  interests  include  economic,  democracy  and  global  issues.  The  United  States  and 
Eritrea  enjoy  an  expanding  bilateral  relationship  that  is  critical  to  maintaining  access  to 
the  Red  Sea,  via  the  longest  sea  coast  in  the  Horn,  and  to  protecting  U.S.  power 
projection  capability  into  the  Arabian  peninsula.  U.S.  security  could  depend  on  military 
access  to  Eritrea  if  U.S.  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia  faced  a  threat.  Eritrean  stability  is 
therefore  pursued  through  promoting  sustainable  economic  development,  democratization 
and  protection  of  human  rights,  privatization,  education,  and  Eritrea’s  continued 
commitment  as  a  secular  state. 

Strat^c  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  Assuming  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  border  problem  with  Ethiopia, 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  training  and  joint  exercises  will 
strengthen  bilateral  military  cooperation  and  continue  to  assist  the  Eritrean  military  to 
transform  itself  from  a  guerilla  army  to  an  efficient,  modem  force.  Eritrea  will  be 
eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Upon  resolution  of  the  border  dispute,  EDA  will  be  used  to 
help  strengthen  Eritrea’s  demining  program  by  providing  such  items  as  vehicles,  radios 
and  field  equipment.  EDA  will  also  assist  in  countering  threats  emanating  frqmSudan. 


Economic  Development:  Development  Assistance,  PL  480,  and  Peace  Corps  programs 
in  capacity  development,  economic  growth  and  agriculture  will  contribute  to  bro^; 
based  economic  growth. 

Democracy  :  Although  USAID  has  been  forced  to  withdraw  some  of  its  democratization 
programs  at  the  request  of  the  Eritrean  Government,  several  projects,  such  as  those  at 
Asmara  University,  remain.  ECE  programs  encourage  Eritrea’s  sometimes  halting  steps 
toward  participatory  democracy.  The  Embassy  takes  every  opportunity  to  rem^  the 
GOE  of  our  interest  in  free  markets  and  political  processes.  S® 

Humanitarian:  Nonproliferation,  Antiterrorism,  Demining  and  Related  Programs 
(NADR)  <ipTnining  programs  will  help  eliminate  landmines  and  provide  comiOTi^ty 

awareness  of  the  dangers  of  landmines.  Ps® 


Enviropment:  ,  .  .  ,  .  „ 

Peace  Corps  supports  a  reforestation  arid  biodiversity  program  in  Eritrea  that  has  allowed 

the  return  of  wildlife,  including  elephants  and  six  kinds  of  birds  on  the  endangered 
species  list. 
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Population:  USAID’s  population  program  in  Eritrea  will  assist  with  family  planning  in 
order  to  help  slow  the  3  percent  growth  rate. 

HealA:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  operate  programs  in  maternal  health  and  child 
survival. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Achieve  a  lasting  peace  on  thp  border  with  Ethiopia:  Refusal  by  both  parties  to 
negotiate  effectively  has  made  this  goal  elusive  in  1998. 

•  Renew  steps  towards  democratization  and  free  markets:  Eritrea’s  steps  towards 
denationalization  of  industry  and  democracy  slowed  during  the  mobilization  which 
followed  the  border  dispute.  The  National  Assembly  has  approved  a  constitution,  but 
it  has  not  been  implemented,  ftomised  elections  have  been  deferred. 

•  Reestablish  trade  at  1997  levels  and  beyond:  Trade  with  Eritrea  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  border  dispute.  U.S.  exports  have  decreased.  New  American  investment  has 
come  to  a  halt.  ESP  status  for  Eritrea  should  be  finalized  soon,  opening 
opportunities  for  expanded  trade. 


•  Resolution  of  the  border  dispute  with  Ethiopia. 

•  Preparations  for  a  transition  to  democracy. 

•  U.S.  exports  to  and  investment  in  Eritrea  if  country  has  stabilized.  ^ 

•  Continued  economic  growth. 

•  Concrete  steps  toward  democratization  such  as  the  implementation  of  the  constitution. 

•  Continued  denationalization  of  state-owned  industry. 
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ERITREA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


lij.^iStrategic'-'Goal-;.  '  ■  . 

:-ftcWalW) 

Regional  Stobility 

IMET 

409 

409 

425 

425 

390 

390 

Economic  Development 

9,192 

7,849 

4,300 

DA 

3,850 

3,990 

4,300 

Title  il 

442 

659 

- 

Title  III  ' 

4,900 

3,200 

■ 

Democracy 

DA 

500 

600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

1,500 

800 

1,000 

NADR-pemining 

1,500 

800 

1,000 

1 

Environment 

350 

200 

300 

DA 

350 

200 

300 

Population 

DA 

200 

200 

400 

400 

200 

200 

Health 

6,300 

5,010 

3,833 

DA 

6,300 

5,010 

3,833 

Total 

18,451 

15,084 

10,423 

Africa 


Appropriations  Accounts 

APtual  t 
FY1998 

Estimate 

illii99fr;j 

IMET 

NADR 

Title  II 

Title  III 

11,200 

409 

1,500 

442 

4,900 

10,000 
425 
'  800 
659 
3,200 

Other  Accounts 
D&CP 
ECE 

Peace  Corps 


Total 


1,286 

239 

626 


2,151 


1,489 

260 

215 


1,964 


ERITREA 

Function  150  ResourciesG^Nd  TOtal 

20,602 

17,048 

Africa 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S .  interest  in  Ethiopia  is  national  security  in  a 
turbulent  region  characterized  by  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  terrorism  in  Sudan  and 
chaos,  which  invites  terrorist  activity,  in  Somalia.  Other  interests  are  democracy  and 
humanitarian  assistance.  Its  internal  situation  and  international  salience  remain  critical 
factors  in  the  stability  of  the  Horn  as  a  whole.  The  long-term  goal  of  transforming  the 
Ethiopian  military  into  a  professional,  apolitical  modem  force  remains  important,  despite 
constraints  of  a  major  buildup  in  response  to  perceived  Eritrean  aggression.  The 
GFDRE  is  committed  to  democracy  and  market-based  economic  reform,  although 
progress  has  been  incremental  owing  to  the  border  conflict  and  threats  posed  by  regional 
instability,  especially  in  Sudan  and  Somalia. 


Regional  Stability:  Ethiopia  is  the  keystone  nation  for  U.S.  interests  in  the  Horn,  and 
anchors  regional  organizations  and  programs  such  as  the  Intergovernmental  Authority  on 
Development  (IGAD),  the  Greater  Horn  of  Africa  initiative  (GHAI),  the  World  Bank’s 
Nile  Basin  Initiative,  and  the  Organization  for  African  Unity  (OAU).  Continuing  support 
for  these  organizations  and  activities  will  improve  prospects  for  stability  throughout  the 
greater  Horn,  reduce  adverse  effects  of  the  Ethiopia/Eritrea  border  conflict,  and  promote 
regional  and  Ethiopian  economic  development  and  democratization.  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  assistance;  will  assist  in  increasing  the 
professionalism  of  the  Ethiopian  military  and  in  strengthening  the  U .  S .  -Ethiopian 
military  relationship.  Ethiopia  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Upon 
resolution  of  the  border  dispute,  EDA  such  as  C-130  spare  parts,  vehicles,  and  radio's 
will  enhance  Ethiopia’s  military  capability  to  participate  in  international  peacekeeping, 
dfimining  operations,  and  the  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative.  EDA  will  ako  assist  in 
countering  threats  emanating  from  Sud^. 


Economic  Development:  Sustained  economic  growth  is  essential  if  Ethiopia  is  to 
maintain  relative  stability  and  be  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  Horn.  Basic  education, 
agricultural  programs,  and  reforms  that  enable  the  private  sector  to  maintain  growth 
and  encourage  investment  are  being  facilitated  and  implemented  by  USAID.  PL  480 II 
and  Peace  Corps  programs  will  assist  with  micro-enterprise  development  at  the  ^ 
community  level.  '  ,  ■ 


Democracy:  Emerging  from  thirty  years  of  civil  war  and  over  a  decade  of 
institutionalized  government  repression,  Ethiopia  now  needs  wide-ranging  support  for 
the  basic  institutions  of  democracy  and  the  education  of  its  society  and  key  institutions 
to  guide  them  through  the  transformation  to  enduring  democracy.  Increased  USAID 
support  for  partnerships  and  exchanges  is  critical,  especially  during  this  sensitive^ 
transitional  period 
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Humanitarian  Assistance:  NADR  demining  programs  will  help  eliminate  the  scourge 
of  lanttoines  left  from  Ethiopia’s  civil  war.  PL  480  programs  will  contribute  to 
humanitarian  relief.  1 

Environment .  Nile  water  conservation  and  distribution,  biosafety,  desertification, 
infectious  disease  control,  and  reversing  degradation  of  the  natural  resource  base  are  foci 

of  our  environmental  efforts  in  Ethiopia.  Success  depends  primarily  on  USAID 

institution-building  and  constant  U.S.  Mission  engagement  with  relevant  ministries  and 
agencies.  Peace  Corps  programs  teach  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  natural 
resources  at  the  grassroots  level  through  community  projects. 


Population:  USAID  population  programs  will  assist  with  family  planning 
help  slow  Ethiopia’s  rapid  population  growth. 


in  order  to 


Psace  Corps  programs  at  the  grassroots  level  promote  health  awareness  and 
sound  community  health  practices.  USAID  health  programs  will  continue  to  assist 
Ethiopia  to  support  child  survival  and  combat  infectious  diseases,  including  HIV/AIDS. 


Performance  Evaluation; 


•  Increase  rural  income  through  growth  of  rural  enterprise.  Ethiopia’s  economy 
pew  steadily  throughout  1998  -  growth  which  was  substantially  supported  by 
increased  rural  enterprise  activity. 


•  Increase  capacity  for  democratic  governance.  The  USG  successfully  supported 
increasingly  effective  and  free  news  media,  a  more  effective  and  representative 
legislature,  development  of  civil  society,  and  greater  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 


•  Increase  U.S.  investment.  After  a  promising  beginmng  in  1998,  U.S.  investment  and 
investor  interest  shriveled  following  the  May/June  border  clashes  and  the  onset  of  the 
Ethiopia/Eritrea  border  conflict. 

•  Increase  involvement  in  international  peacekeeping.  As  with  investment,  the 
Ethiopia/Eritrea  border  conflict  aborted  a  promising  beginning  in  1998. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Achievement  of  a  constructive  dialogue  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  on  Nile  waters. 

•  Acceleration  of  economic  reforms  and  liberalization. 

•  Strengthen  capacity  of  the  Ethiopian  National  Narcotics  Unit  (ECNU) 

•  Strengthen  the  GFDRE’s  anti-terrorism  capability. 

•  Broaden  opportunities  for  political  participation. 
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ETHIOPIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  ' 


Actual 

FY199I 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

259 

« 

525 

490 

IMET 

259 

525 

490 

Economic  Development 

88,548 

66,801 

54,750 

DA 

15,760 

18,000 

16.650 

Title  II 

62,888 

43,101 

38,100 

Title  III 

9,900 

5,700 

- 

Democracy 

1,300 

2,000 

2,400 

DA 

1,300 

2,000 

2,400 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

400 

800 

1,000 

NADR-Demining 

400 

800 

1,000 

Title  II 

- 

" 

Environment 

2,500 

2,400 

500 

DA 

2,500 

2,400 

500 

Population 

9,500 

3,750 

6,000 

DA 

9,500 

•  3,750 

6,000 

Health 

13,825 

13,765 

12,200 

DA 

13,825 

13,765 

12,200 

Total 

116,332 

90.041 

77,340 

Africa 


Appropriations  Accounts 

Actuai  Is 
FYilsa 

Estimate 

FYia99 

Request 
FY  2000 

DA 

IMET 

NADR 

Title  II 

Title  III 

42,885 

259 

400 

62,888 

9,900 

39,915 

525 

800 

43,101 

5,700 

Total 

116,332 

90,041 

77,340 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

3,674 

749 

1,370 

3,982 

805 

1,473 

4,188 

824 

1,492 

Total 

5,793 

6,260 

ETHIOPIA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

122,125 

96,301 

83,844 

Africa 


Gabon 

_ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands) _ _  ■ .  ■  .  '  .  ■ 

National  Interests;  The  key  U.S.  national  interest  in  Gabon  is  democracy,  and 
economic  prosperity  is  another  interest.  We  seek  to  strengthen  Gabon’s  democratic 
institutions,  keeping  it  involved  in  regional  mediation  efforts  and  peacekeeping 
operations,  and  encoxiraging  it  to  reform  and  diversify  its  economy,  in  order  to  benefit 
sectors  of  society  currently  oh  the  margins  and  making  it  more  open  to  U.S.  investment 
and  exports.  Odier  interests  are  protecting  American  citizens,  and  promoting  health  and 
environmental  concerns. 

Strat^c  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  encourage  Gabon  to  remain  engaged  in 
regional  mediation  efforts  and  peacekeeping  operations.  This  will  be  supported  through 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)-sponsored,  military-to-military 
interaction  and  encouraged  through  diplomatic  dialogue.  Gabon  will  be  eligible  in  FY 
2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support  Gabon’s 
peacekeeping  contributions  and  its  apolitical  military 

Economic  Development:  Peace  Corps  programs  will  contribute  to  micro-enterprise 
development  at  the  community  level. 

Democracy:  The  U.S.  will  encourage  Gabon  to  build  and  strengthen  existing  democratic 
institutions  and  processes  by  providing  information,  guidance,  and  encouragement.  It 
will  promote  open  discourse  in  order  to  foster  good  governance,  administrative 
transparency,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  development  of  civil  society.  It  will  use  ECE 
exchange  and  information  programs  and  regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Funds 
toward  this  end. 

Environment:  Since  Gabon  is  heavily  forested,  part  of  the  Congo  Tropical  Rainforest 
Basin,  and  rich  in  flora  and  fauna,  the  U.S.  will  encourage  Gabon  to  improve  the 
husbandry  of  its  natural  resources  and  biodiversity  and  to  protect  endangered  species. 
This  goal  will  be  supported  in  part  through  Peace  Corps  programs,  regional  USAID 
initiatives,  and  participation  in  international  efforts  that  promote  conservation  and 
sustainable  agricultural  diversity. 

Health:  The  U.S.  will  pursue  improvements  in  Gabon’s  capacity  in  the  health  sector  by 
supporting  research  of  tropical  diseases  and  by  promoting  basic  health  education.  One 
focus  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  in  Gabon  is  health  education. 
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Performance  Evaliiation; 

Progress  toward  a  democratic  transition.  Gabon  conducted  peaceful  Presidential 
elections  in  December  1998.  Although  the  popular  will  was  likely  reflected  in  the 
outcome,  the  elections  were  plagued  by  organizational  problems. 

Support  for  regional  peacekeeping  operations.  Gabon  and  President  Bongo  supported  the 
UN’s  peacekeeping  operation  in  the  CAR  (MINURCA)  and  attempted  to  mediate  peace 
inDROC. 

Cooperation  with  the  United  States  through  Gabon’s  role  on  the  UN  Security  Council. 
Gabon’s  performance  in  the  UN  Security  Council  has  been  on  the  whole  positive  and  it 
has  cooperated  with  the  U.S.  to  confront  critical  challenges  such  as  those  posed  by  Libya 
and  Iraq. 

'  '  ' 

Economic  reform.  Gabon  has  not  yet  undertaken  the  economic  reforms  necessary  for  it 
to  comply  with  IMF  guidelines  and  to  improve  the  distribution  of  income  to  its  citizens. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Gabon’s  establishment  of  a  permanent  body  to  better  prepare  for  future  elections; 

•  Gabon’s  continued  participation  in  MINURCA  and  in  other  peacekeeping  exercises . 

•  Gabon  gets  back  on  track  with  the  IMF  and  successMly  privatizes  some  key 
industries. 
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GABON 

FUNCTION  150  RESOURCES 

($  in  thousands) 


^^^rppriatiQn'a::Apcounts 
^p^S#ategic  Giaal 

.^AotualliS 

FYlSil 

Estimate 

Regional  Stability 

50 

75 

IMET 

- 

50 

75 

Total 

- 

50 

75 

Appropriations  Accounts 

'Actual^M 

FY199P^ 

Estimate 

^:^;iY-fi99i: 

Request " 
TY2000  1 

IMET 

- 

50 

75 

Total 

- 

50 

75 

Hiber  Accounts 

b&cp 

2,485 

2,530 

2,661 

ECE 

8 

10 

10 

Peace  Corps 

2,122 

2,165 

2,170 

Total 

4,615 

4,705 

4,841 

mUBON 

4F0NCTION  ISOResourcesGraiiid  Total 

4,615 

Hllllliill 

4,916} 
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Gambia 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  the  Gambia  is  humanitarian  followed 
by  an  interest  in  democracy.  Although  we  are  unable  to  provide  direct  bilateral 
assistance  due  to  Section  508  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Restrictions,  these  goals  are 
supported  through  Peace  Corps  and  PL  480  II  programs. 

Strategic  Goals  dnd  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Economic  Development:  The  PL  480  II  Food  Security  Program  sesame  growing 
project  which  trains  women  in  literacy,  numeracy,  business,  and  management, 
enhances  the  potential  growth  of  the  larger  Gambian  economy  by  encouraging  the 
integration  of  skilled  workers  from  an  enlarged  labor  pool.  Peace  Corps  programs  also 
support  grassroots  economic  development. 

Environment:  Peace  Corps  environmental  programs  raise  awareness  of  environmental 
issues  and  promote  effective  natural  resource  management  at  the  local  level. 

Health:  The  PL  480  II  Food  Security  Program  also  targets  women’s  and  children’s 
health  issues.  Through  supporting  health  education  and  the  distribution  of  nutritional 
supplements  to  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers,  the  U.S.  is  working  to  reduce  the  infant' 
mortality  rate  in  the  Gambia.  Peace  Corps  will  also  continue  to  work  in  the  area  of 
women’s  health. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  neediest  families  in  the  Gambia.  A  formal 
evaluation  of  the  Food  Security  Program  is  scheduled  at  the  end  of  January  1999. 

•  Increased  education  on  women’s  and  children’s  health  issues.  The  formal  evaluation 
of  the  Food  Security  Program  will  include  an  examination  of  progress  in  these  areas. , 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  A  net  increase  of  5,000  literate  women. 

•  Increased  cash  income  and  food  availability  amongst  the  neediest. 

•  Increase  in  the  number  of  sesame  buyers  and  higher  incoirie  levels  of  sesame 
producers. 

•  In  conjunction  with  other  donors  and  programs,  a  10%  decrease  in  the  infant 

mortality  rate.  - 

•  Increased  awareness  of  women’s  and  children’s  health  issues. 
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THE  GAMBIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


/Appropriation?  Accounts 
Strategic  Goal 


Economic  Deveiopment 
Title  II  _____ 


Total 


2,099 

2,099 


2,099 


2,164 

2,164 


2,164 


2,379 

2,379 


2,379 


^Appropriations  Accounts 


Title  II  .  : 


Total 


iitisr  Accounts 


D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 


Total 


i0AMBIA,  THE 
Mjnction  150  B 


■Actliall-'.'-t 

FY1?iite 


2,099 


2,099 


1,344 

4 

1,292 


2,640 


GrandTotal 


4i739 


2,164 


2,164 


1,286 

5 

1,202 


2,493 


2,379 


2,379 


1,352 

5 

1,221 


2,578 
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Ghana 

_ _ _ _ (y  in  thousands) 

National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Ghana  is  the  consolidation  of 
democracy.  Other  interests  include  economic  prosperity  and  global  issues  such  as 
environmental  protection  and  adequate  health  services.  Ghana’s  readiness  to  act  as  a 
proponent  of  regional  stability  results  in  reduced  demands  for  hiimanitanan  assistance  in 
affected  West  African  countries.  Ghana’s  impressive  market  reforms  have  resulted  in 
dramatically  increased  commercial  exchanges  with  the  U.S.  and  establish  the  potential 
for  further  growth.  Ghana  is  already  the  third  largest  U.S.  trading  partner  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  behind  South  Africa  and  Nigeria.  The  United  States  exported  over  $336 
million  in  goods  to  Ghana  in  1998,  mostly  in  the  machinery,  building  materials, 
processed  foods,  energy  services  and  vehicle  sectors. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Continued  direct  support  to  Ghana’s  military  through  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET),  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  (ACRI),  and 
Foreign  Military  Financing  Grants,  supported  by  an  effective  public  outreach  program, 
will  help  keep  Ghana’s  political  and  military  leaders  constructively  engaged  in 
peacekeeping  activities.  Ghana  would  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Ghana  has 
long  contributed  forces  .to  peacekeeping  efforts  worldwide  and  EDA,  such  as  vehicles, 
radios,  field  equipment  and  clothing,  would  help  Ghana  continue  to  participate  in 
peacekeeping  operations. 

Open  Markets:  ECE  exchanges  will  support  efforts  to  persuade  Ghana  to  further  open 
its  markets  for  goods  and  services  to  U.S.  suppliers. 


Economic  Development:  USAID,  Peace  Corps,  and  PL  480 II  programs  will  focus  on 
raising  Ghanaian  living  standards  and  encouraging  engagement  in  the  modem  economic 
sector  to  help  stimulate  demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 


Democracy;  USAID  Development  Assistance  programs,  supported  by  ECE  exchange 
programs,  and  the  regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  will  promote  broad- 
based  civil  society  participation  in  the  democratic  process,  strengthen  parliamentary 
institutions,  and  encourage  good  governance  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Environment:  USAID  Development  Assistance  funds  and  Peace  Corps  programs  will 
promote  conservation  of  Ghana’s  forests  and  environmental  education  and  will  encourage 
eco-tourism  activities  that  are  both  environmentally  sound  and  economically  productive. 


Africa 


Population:  USAID  programs  will,  as  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  improve  famly  health, 
support  the  availability  of  family  planning  services.  / 

Health:  USAID  Development  Assistance  and  Peace  Corps  will  support  programs  to 
promote  family  health  and  child  survival  and  to  fight  infectious  diseases  through 
education,  prevention,  and  direct  intervention. 


Performance  Evaluation; 


Support  Ghanaian  democracy  based  on  rule  of  law,  respect  for  human  rights,  open 
political  dialogue,  and  apolitical  role  of  the  military.  President  Rawlings  publicly 
stated  his  intention  to  abide  by  the  constitution  and  not  run  for  a  third  term  in  the 


year  2000  election.  Political  parties  have  freely  begun  to  campaign  although  political 
dialogue  remains  polemical.  Enhanced  human  rights  legislation  has  been  passed  for 
women  and  children;  human  rights  NGOs  operate  freely.  The  military  remains 


committed  to  the  constitution  and  civilian  rule. 


Encourage  Ghana  to  expand  its  regional  security  role,  including  enhancement  of  its 
capabilities  to  contribute  to  regional  and  international  peacekeeping  operations. 
Ghana  remains  engaged  in  resolving  regional  crises  through  diplomacy,  and  its 


peacekeeping  forces  are  engaged  in  Liberia  and  Sierra  I^one.  Ghanaian  military 
forces  successfully  completed  initial  and  follow-on  battalion  level  ACRI  training.  In 


addition,  Ghana  has  plans  to  train  a  second  battalion  and  offered  a  brigade 
headquarters  staff  for  ACRI  efforts.  However,  Ghana’s  ability  to  expand  its 
peacekeeping  operations  remains  handicapped  by  severe  budgetary  problems. 


•  Continued  engagement  of  Ghanaian  peacekeeping  forces  in  regional  conflicts. 

•  Ghana  signs  General  Agreement  on  Trade  in  Services  relating  to  telecommunications 

•  Increased  level  of  U.S.  exports  to  Ghana. 

•  Open  playing  field  in  year  2000  election. 

•  Decrease  in  population  and  infant  mortality  rates.  ' 
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GHANA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thdusands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
>  by  Strategic  Goai 

Actual 

FYi998 

Estimate 

FY199^^^ 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regionai  Stability 

288 

400 

420 

IMET 

288 

400 

420 

Economic  Development  ^ 

35,234 

37,426 

34,304 

DA 

20,800 

18,143 

18,450 

Title  II 

14,434 

19,283 

15,854 

Democracy 

1,500 

1,500 

900 

DA 

1,500 

1,500 

900 

Environment 

‘2,000 

2,800 

2,000 

DA 

2,000 

2,800 

2,000 

Population 

6,000 

6,175 

5,900 

DA 

6,000 

6,175 

5,900 

Health 

8,303 

7,500 

DA 

8,303 

7,500 

Total 

52,953 

56,604 

51,024 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 
FY  1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

38,231 

36,921 

imet 

288 

400 

Title  II 

14,434 

19,283 

15,854 

Total 

52,953 

56,604 

51,024 

■ 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

3,790 

4,456 

5,802 

ECE 

1,020 

1,081 

1,114 

IIP 

1,157 

1,070 

Peace  Corps 

2,791 

2,896 

2,879 

Total 

8,758 

9,503 

9,795 

GHANA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

61;711 

66,107 

60,819 
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National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Guinea  is  humanitarian.  Other  U.S 
interests  include  democracy  and  global  issues.  Guinea  plays  a  key  role  in  furthering 
regional  stability  in  West  Africa.  Humane  treatment  of  refugees  is  a  key  U.S.  policy 
objective  for  which  Guinea  has  provided  admirable  support.  Guinea’s  military 
contributes  to  regional  security  operations,  supporting  U.S.  efforts  to  ensure  regional 
stability. 


Regional  Stability:  Guinea’s  arm^d  forces  have  played  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  stability  in 
the  region,  particularly  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET)  program  in  Guinea  exposes  the  Guinean  military  officers  to  U.S. 
training,  professionalism,  and  concern  for  human  rights.  Guinea  will  be  eligible  in  FY 
2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  5 1 6  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  EDA  geared  to  support  of  the  Navy,  in  the  way  of  spare  parts  and 
communications  equipment  for  the  four  patrol  boats  previously  supplied  by  die  U.S. ,  and 
personal  equipment  and  clothing  for  Guinea’s  small  Army  will  assist  the  IMET-trained 
officers  help  professionalize  the  Guinean  military  and  sustain  it  as  an  apolitical  force. 


Economic  Development:  USAID  and  U.S.  Mission  programs  encourage  the  reform  of 
commercial  law,  better  governmental  management,  and  privatization.  PL  480 II  a^ 
Peace  Corps  programs  will  assist  with  development  at  the  conununity  level. 

Democracy:  The  U.S.  Mission,  through  USAID  and  ECE  exchange  and  information 
programs,  will  continue  to  encourage  democratization,  the  building  of  civil  society^^and 
development  of  an  independent  press.  ^  ^ 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  Government  of  Guinea  has  continued  to  accept  refugees 
from  conflicts  in  neighboring  nations.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  work  witii  refugees  to 
assist  them  with  readjustment  and  repatriation  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Environment:  USAID  environmental  programs  encourage  community-based  natural 
resource  management  and  enhance  farmers’  ability  to  engage  in  sustainable  agriculture. 
Peace  Corps  environment  programs  teach  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  natural 
resources  at  the  grassroots  level  through  community  projects 

Population:  The  U.S.  Mission  through  USAID  and  the  Peace  Corps  works  to  increase 
access  to  family  planning  services  and  availability  of  contraceptives  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Stabilizing  Guinea’s  population  will  reduce  human  suffering  and  social 
instability.  - 
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Health:  Working  through  USAID  and  the  Peace  Corps,  the  U.S.  Mission  improves 
awareness  of  AIDS  and  other  infectious  diseases  and  works  to  prevent  their  spread. 

Performance  Evaluation; 


•  Improved  human  rights  practices,  including  sanctions  against  violators  of  existing 
(minimal)  protection.  Guinea  has  moved  forward  on  human  rights,  though  much 
remains  to  be  done;  The  press  has  become  freer  and  more  independent,  though  the 
government  continues  to  dominate  the  electronic  media.  Some  government  officials 
have  been  sanctioned  and  fired  for  human  rights  violations. 

•  Free  and  open  debate  in  a  National  Assembly  which  acts  as  a  distinct  institution  of 
the  GOG.  TheNational  Assembly  has  become  increasingly  independent  of  the 
Executive  branch.  The  Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly  has  become  an 
independent  political  figure  who  often  challenges  the  executive  and  other  government 
branches. 

•  A  more  disciplined  military  which  respects  the  civilian  government,  can  meet 
Guinea’s  security  needs  and  can  engage  in  civic  programs  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  population.  The  military  has  played  a  constructive  role  in  providing 
order  and  security  for  Guinea’s  refugee  population.  Guinea’s  Armed  Forces  actively 
participated  in  ECOMOG  operations  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  were  a  key  stabilizing 
factor  in  that  nation. 

•  Movement  toward  an  independent,  honest  judicial  system.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  fighting  corruption,  and  the  judiciary  has  shown  signs  of  greater 
independence,  though  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Continued  improvement  in  basic  literacy  of  the  population. 

•  Improved  local  elections  in  1999  and  national  legislative  elections  in  2000. 

•  A  more  professional  military  characterized  by  trained  and  disciplined  officers  and 
troops  and  a  higher  quality  police  force. 

•  Improved  basic  health  of  the  population,  with  decreased  infant  and  maternal  mortality 

•  Continued  active  participation  in  regional  peacekeeping  organizations  and  operations. 
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GUINEA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
i  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1d9t 

iiiiaiiiii*"' 

Wim 

fv-i'  . 

■iMl 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Title  II 

Democracy  / 

DA 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA 

70 

70 

7,206 

5,780 

1,426 

2,500 

2,500 

2,920 

2,920 

3,000 

3,000 

2,700 

2,700 

150 

150 

8.248 

6,000 

2.248 

1,800 

1,800 

4,000 

4,000 

2,375 

2,375 

2,786 

2,786 

150 

150 

8,467 

5.800 
2,667 

2,900 

2,900 

4,000 

4,000 

2.800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

Total 

18,396 

19,359 

21,117 

1  - - - - — - r 

Mopropriations  Accounts 

FY1998  » 

Fsti|iate 

ImM 

DA 

16,900 

16,961 

IMET 

70 

150 

150 

Title  II 

,  1,426 

2,248 

2,667 

Total 

18,396 

19,359 

21,117 

^Gther  Accounts 

D&CP 

3,881 

3,634 

3,822 

ECE 

108 

122 

125 

Peace  Corps 

2,239 

2,257 

2,259 

Total 

6,228 

6,013 

6,206 

JJ - - — - - 

GUINEA 

Action  150  ResqurcesGrand  Total 

/a5,372 
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Guinea  Bissau 

_ ^ _ _  ($in  thousands) 

National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Guinea-Bissau  is  democracy.  Other 
interests  include  humanitarian,  and  global  issues.  Guinea-Bissau  is  in  the  process  of 
implementing  a  peace  settlement  and  putting  an  end  to  a  civil  conflict  that  has  damaged 
the  country’s  infrastructure  and  displaced  over  200,000  persons.  The  conflict  has 
involved  Guinea-Bissau’s  neighbors  and  remains  a  potentially  serious  threat  to  regional 
stability .  A  restored,  economically  viable  Guinea-Bissau  will  pose  less  of  a  threat  to 
regional  stability  and  will  require  fewer  international  humanitarian  resources. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Guinea-Bissau  is  recovtring  from  a  civil  conflict  in  which  elements 
of  the  military  rebelled  against  civilian  authorities.  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET)  programs  will  encourage  an  understanding  within  the  Guinea-Bissau 
military  of  the  proper  role  of  the  military  in  a  modem  democratic  society.  Guinea  Bissau 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  in  FY  2000  under 
Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Such  support  will  assist  with  efforts  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Guinea-Bissau  military  to  locate  and  remove  landmines,  and  to 
restmcture  and  professionalize  their  military  following  a  period  of  instability.^ 

Performance  Evaluation; 

*  Create  and  reinforce  a  professional  military  that  is  supportive  of  democracy  and 
human  rights.  The  majority  of  Guinea-Bissau’s  present  military  participated  in  an 
effort  to  oust  Guinea-Bissau’s  elected  President.  The  military  has,  however, 
indicated  that  it  is  willing  to  support  the  restoration  of  democratic  institutions  and 
return  to  the  barracks.  Negotiations  to  effect  these  results  are  in  process. 

•  Encourage  Guinea-Bissau  to  support  conflict  resolution,  including  participation  in  ' 
international  peacekeeping.  The  recent  conflict  has  rendered  Guinea-Bissau  a 
recipient  of  international  peacekeeping.  Both  contending  parties  have  demonstrated 
their  readiness  to  work  with  outside  mediators  to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 


•  The  military  returns  to  the  barracks  and  allows  government  institutions  to  function 
without  interference. 

•  Private  entrepreneurs  resume  their  activities  and  trade  and  investment  increase. 

•  NGOs  engage  in  election  registration  activities;  international  monitoring  is  allowed. 

•  The  Government  of  Guinea-Bissau  participates  in  a  Humanitarian  De-mining 
Program. 
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.  GUINEA-BISSAU 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^/^propriati<>n%Accounts 
"  bv  Strategic  Goal 

FY 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

64 

64 

125 

125 

50 

50 

Total 

64 

125 

50 

ifeDropriations  Accounts 

■Actual  A 

FY  1998  4 

.Requedfti 
■;  FY20Qlil 

IMET 

64 

125 

50 

Total 

64 

125 

50 

■ 

^©ther  Accounts 

ti  '  /  V/,  y'  N'tJVy'  ' 

•  <yK"A' 

D&CP 

1,513 

1,250 

1 ,557 

ECE 

8 

9 

9 

Peace  Corps  _  . .  ■ 

547 

“ 

Total 

2,068 

1,259 

1,566 

GUINEA-BISSAU 

Function  1 50  TiisouReES  Grand  Total 

'ilA 

'  .  V'>:. 

i,sie 
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Kenya 

- - -  ' _  ($  in  thousands) _ ' 

National  Interests:  The  primary  U  S.  interest  in  Kenya  is  democracy,  with  economic 
humanitarian  interests  playing  key  roles.  Kenya  is  the  principal  point  of  access  for 
U.S.  military  and  relief  operations  in  the  strategic  horn  of  Africa,  including  for  Sudan 
and  Great  Lakes  region.  The  United  States  also  works  closely  with  the  Kenyan 
Government  in  mediating  conflicts,  and  with  Kenyan  NGOs  in  implementing  the  greater 
horn  of  Africa  initiative  (GHAI).  The  traditionally  apolitical  Kenyan  military  has 
participated  in  a  number  of  international  peacekeeping  operations.  Kenya’s  continued 
stability  depends  on  strong  sustainable,  broad-based  economic  growth,  further  expansion 
of  Kenya’s  deinocratic  space,  and  respect  for  human  rights.  The  United  States  is  working 
to  meet  the  critical  heeds  of  Kenyans  affected  by  the  Nairobi  bombing  and  to  build 
capacity  to  address  future  disasters.  , 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportin£  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Rggional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs 
strengthen  U.S.-  Kenyan  military  cooperation  and  assist  in  maintaining  the 
professionalism  of  Kenya’s  military  and  its  commitment  to  civilian  rule,  which  is  a 
stabilizing  force  in  the  horn.  This  program  is  complemented  by  diplomatic  efforts  to 
support  regional  stability  by  maintaining  access  to  Kenyan  seaports  and  airports  for 
humaniterian  and  military  purposes.  The  United  States  also  encourages  Kenya  to  pursue 
Its  mediation  of  Ae  Sudan  and  other  regional  crises,  and  uses  IMET  to  enhance  its  ability 
to  participate  in  international  peacekeeping  operations.  Kenya  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  in  FY  2000  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  EDA,  such  as  F-5  engines  and  spare  parts,  vehicles,  radios,  and 
individual  equipment,  will  enhance  Kenya’s  military  capability  to  participate  in 
international  peacekeeping  operations.  aw 


Economic  Development:  USAID  and  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs 
encourage  continued  economic  reform  and  better  governance.  PL  480  II  and  Peace 

Corps  programs  encourage  increased  food  security  through  assistance  to  small-holder 
agriculture.  - 


Democracy:  In  addition  to  diplomatic  efforts,  USAID,  ECE  exchange  and  information 
and  the  regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  programs  encourage  constitutional 
and  other  reforms  that  promote  a  more  open  political  process  and  the  rules  of  law.  These 
programs  also  strengthen  civic  institutions  and  an  independent  media  that  will  further 
Kenya’s  transition  to  a  multiparty  democracy. 


Environment:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  environment  programs  raise  awareness 
regarding  effective  natural  resource  management  and  support  biodiversity,  g 
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Population:  USAID  population  programs  support  family  planning  and  raise  a^^ess  of 

the  implications  of  continued  high  population  growth  rates. 


Health:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs 
health  services. 


assist  with  HIV/AID  prevention  and  basic 


Pj^rfnrmance  Evaluation; 


•  Continued  economic  reform  and  increased  trade  with  the  U.S.  During  his  recent  trip 

to  Kenya,  Commerce  Secretary  Daley  noted  that  the  economic  climate  was 

improving,  that  the  government  had  liberalized  almost  the  entire  regulatory 
environment  and  that  some  indicators,  such  as  declining  interest  rates,  were  positive. 
Kenya  was  also  selected  as  the  first  country  to  participate  in  open  skies  negotiations, 
which  will  strengthen  aviation  ties  with  the  United  States. 


.  Progress  on  broadening  the  political  space,.  In  1998,  Kenya’s  parliament  passed  an 
Act  establishing  a  Constitutional  Commission  to  review  and  upto  Kenya’s 
predominantly  single-party  constitution.  Several  members  of  civil  society  -- 
including  representatives  of  women’s  and  religious  groups  ~  have  been  selected  to 
participate  on  the  commission  along  with  political  party  members. 

•  Kenyan  military’s  continued  professionalism  and  apolitical  stance^  The  IMET 
program  continued  to  strengthen  the  Kenyan  military  s  commitment  to 

professionalism  and  civilian  rule. 

•  rnntinued  Kenyan  interest  in  and  increased  proficiency  for  international 
neacekeeoing  activities.  Credit  is  due  to  President  Moi  for  his  concerned  efforts  to 
broker  a  peace  settlement  between  the  government  and  the  rebels  in  Sudan.  Kenyan 
troops  also  participated  in  MINURCA,  a  UN-sponsored  peacekeeping  operation  m 
the  Western  Sahara. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  The  Kenyan  military  continues  to  assist  with  regional  peacekeeping  activities. 

•  The  political  space  continues  to  broaden  as  civic  groups  and  the  independent  press 

operate  with  fewer  constraints.  ... 

•  Kenya  makes  progress  on  economic  reform,  anti-corruption  and  privatization. 

•  Population  growth  rates  decrease. 

•  Sound  environmental  practices  increase. 
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KENYA 

FUNCTION  150  RESOURCES 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accouhts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FYi9# 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

443 

400" 

440 

443 

400 

440 

Economic  Development 

29,358 

12,474 

15,881 

DA 

5,000 

4,000 

8,600 

Title  II 

24,358 

8,474 

7,281 

Democracy 

PV  A 

2,100 

2,500 

3,000 

DA 

2,100 

2,500 

3,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

850 

37,000 

ESF 

850 

37,000 

- 

Environment 

A 

800 

800 

2,900 

DA 

800 

800 

2,900 

Population 

6,100 

5,300 

6,400 

DA 

6,100 

5,300 

6,400 

Health 

DA 

5,500 

6,700 

6,000 

5,500 

6,700 

6,000 

Total 

45,151 

65,174 

34,621 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Title  II 

19,500 

850 

443 

24,358 

19,300 

37,000 

400 

8,474 

26,900 

440 

7,281 

Total 

45,151 

65,174 

34,621 

... 

Miner  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

7,697 

960 

3,256 

6,053 

1,023 

3,251 

6,366 

1,038 

3,277 

Total 

11,913 

10,327 

10,681 

Function  150  Resources  GkANo  Total 

57,064 

75,501 

45,30i 
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Lesotho 

_ •  _ _ _  ($  in  thousands)  ,  _ _ ^ _ 

National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Lesotho  is  democracy,  followed  by 
humanitarian  interests.  Lesotho,  encircled  by  the  industrial  and  agricultural  heartland  of 
South  Africa,  has  complex  interdependencies  with  South  Africa.  The  outcome  of  a 
multi-party  election  held  on  May  23  ,  1998  after  nearly  three  decades  of  authoritarian  and 
military  rule  was  contested,  ultimately  resulting  in  a  military  mutiny  and  opposition-led 
civil  disorder  that  led  to  a  Southern  African  Development  Community  Force  (SADC) 
intervention  to  restore  order.  Agreement  has  been  secured  for  new  elections,  and  their 
success  could  help  Lesotho  become  a  model  for  small  developing  states  of  how  to 
transition  from  one  democratically  elected  government  to  another.  In  the  absence  of  a 
USAID  mission,  the  United  States  employs  regional  democracy  funds  to  support  the 
political  development  of  Lesotho. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000:  / 

Regional  Stability:  Internal  instability  in  Lesotho  has  direct  and  indirect  implications 
for  the  stability  of  South  Africa.  The  United  States  supports  Lesotho’s  increased 
democratization  as  a  bulwark  against  such  instability.  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  help  institutionalize  military  professionalism, 
discipline,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  and  protection  of  human  rights.  ^ 

Economic  Development:  The  United  States  encourages  private-sector  led  sustainable 
economic  development  as  a  strategy  for  employment/wealth  creation  and  poverty 
reduction  through  diplomacy.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  teach  math,  science,  English, 
agriculmre,  home  economics,  and  vocational  skills  in  predominantly  rural  locations. 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  also  active  in  a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at  assisting 
communities  in  attaining  self-sufficiency  in  food  production 

Environment:  The  United  States  contributes  to  policy  discussions  and  program 
responses,  where  feasible,  to  support  GOL  efforts  to  deal  with  Lesotho’s  most  pressing 
environmental  problems.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  will  continue  to  work  in 
reforestation,  erosion  control,  donga  reclamation,  and  environmental  education  and 
management 

Health:  Peace  Corps  programs  at  the  grassroots  level  promote  health  awareness  and 
sound  community  health  practices  in  Lesotho. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Participation  of  the  defense  force  in  peacekeeping  operations.  The  ability  of  the 
Lesotho  Defense  Force  to  focus  on  regional  goals  such  as  peacekeeping  participation 
was  eroded  by  the  military’s  unproductive  involvement  in  Lesotho’s  internal 
difficulties.  Nevertheless,  GOL  political  and  military  leaders  continue  to  support 
building  the  capacity  for  Lesotho  forces  to  actively  contribute  to  PKO  operations, 
i.e.,  military  police,  specialist  medical  teams,  military  engineering  company,  etc. 

•  Increased  Lesotho  military  professionalism.  Through  successive  episodes  of  military 
insubordination  and  partisan  intervention  into  governance,  the  GOL  and  LDF 
historically  have  been  reluctant  to  discipline  soldiers  for  wrongdoing  in  the  interest  of 
short  term  political  solutions.  This  has  reinforced  the  trend  toward  military  unrest 
through  the  1990’s.  IMET  through  the  year  2000  will  specifically  address  these 
internal  failings  in  an  attempt  to  credibly  enhance  military  professionalism. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Significant  restructuring  of  LDF  and  the  Lesotho  security  infrastructure. 

•  Re-engagement  of  parliamentary  officials  and  local  government  planners  to  carry  out 
structural  reforms  that  enhance  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  accountability  within 
legislative  institutions. 

•  Increased  popular  awareness  of  environmental  concerns,  measured  by  benchmarks  in 
reforestation,  erosion  control. 

•  Increased  rural  food  self-sufficiency. 
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LESOTHO 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


AppropriationsAccounts 
;  bv  Strategic  dbal 

Actual 

FY 1998 

Estimate 

liiliPS:;' 

Regional  Stability 

81 

75 

75 

IMET  . 

81 

75 

75 

Economic  Development 

1,040 

- ' 

- 

Title  II 

1,040 

'  ” 

*• 

Total 

1,121 

75 

75 

APDropriations 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estinfiate 

■  :  Requeittl 
FY  20011  i 

IMET 

Title  II 

81 

1,040 

75 

75 

Total 

1,121 

75 

75 

Bther  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

1,089 

8 

1,781 

9^ 

9 

1,924 

1,019 

9 

1,986 

Total 

2,878 

2,902 

3,014 

::piESOTHO.' 

Function  150  Resources  (Srand  Total 

3,999 

2,977 

3^089 
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Liberia 

• _ ^ _ _  ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests:  Democracy  is  the  primary  U.S.  interest  served  in  Liberia.  Since 
1997,  our  humanitarian  assistance  has  gradually  declined  as  we  have  increasingly 
promoted  democratic  institutions,  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law  as  well  as  the 
development  of  an  open,  market-oriented  economy  that  welcomes  foreign  investment  and 
private  initiative.  A  successful  transition  of  Liberian  society  to  a  functioning  democracy 
will  assist  our  efforts  to  promote  regional  stability,  the  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  sustainable  development.  Other  interests  include  law 
enforcement  and  global  issues.  In  support  of  these  interests,  we  assist  Liberia  with 
combating  transnational  crime,  narcotics  trafficking  and  environmental  degradation. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Development:  USAID,  PL  480  II  and  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs 
will  be  used  to  support  infrastructure  rehabilitation  and  income  and  employment  generation 
activities  in  rural  areas  and  among  displaced  populations.  |M,779 

International  Crime:  ESF  will  support  an  International  Criminal  Investigative  Training 
Assistance  Program  (ICITAP)  program  to  rehabilitate  and  train  police  and  prosecutors  to 
operate  effectively  and  professionally.  $i,50Q 

Environment:  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)  and  information  programs  will 
help  educate  the  government  and  civilian  population  about  the  necessity  to  preserve  their 
biodiversity  and  natural  resources. 

,(  ■  ■  .  ' 

Health:  Liberia’s  modest  health  infrastructure  was  completely  destroyed  during  the  civil 
war.  USAID  health-related  programs  and  encouragement  of  the  government  to  implement 
legislation  and  regulations  providing  basic  health  care  and  education  will  reduce  Liberia’s 
dependence  on  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  programs.  Economic  progress  will  accelerate 
and  democracy  will  be  strengthened.  $2^250 

Democracy:  USAID  will  carry  out  a  democracy  and  governance  program  to  strengthen 
the  judicial  and  legislative  systems.  DA  will  assist  non-governmental  organizations 
involved  in  civic  education,  organizing  election,  human  rights,  rule  of  law,  and  the 

i  ^2,0Q() 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Encourage  democracy,  good  governance,  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  Active 
and  courageous  non-governmental  institutions  (press,  human  rights  groups,  etc.) 
continue  to  operate  with  U.S.  support.  Using  small  amounts  of  DHRF  ftmds  and 
USAID  funding,  modest  progress  was  made  in  developing  the  legislative  and  judicial 
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branches  of  government  to  balance  out  President  Charles  Taylor’s  dominant  executive 
branch.  The  September  18-19  purge  of  Krahn  opponents  of  the  government  brought 
these  efforts  to  a  halt.  Those  events  also  proved  that  Taylor  and  his  government  have 
not  learned  to  tolerate  and  deal  peacefully  with  opposition. 

•  Foster  free  market  economic  and  financial  reform.  Significant  progress  was  made 
early  in  the  fiscal  year.  Government  developed  a  cash-based  budget,  promised  to 
privatize  important  parastatals,  and  adopted  solid  economic  policies.  These  promising 
initiatives  were  stalled  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  became  clear  that  Government 
would  not  privatize  the  lucrative  rice  and  petroleum  import  monopolies.  Worries 
about  security  generated  by  the  September  security  incidents  brought  new  investment 

prospects  and  economic  growth  to  a  halt. 

•  Resettle  and  reintegrate  reftigees.  Substantial  numbers  of  Liberian  refugees  have 
returned  home  over  the  past  year  with  UNHCR  support.  More  would  have  remrned 
if  the  economy  had  revived  and  provided  jobs.  The  inadequate  education  and  health 
care  infrastrucmres  were  also  deterrents  to  refiigee  returns.  The  September  incidents 
led  to  a  new  exodus  of  predominantly  Krahn  refugees  (an  estimated  10,000)  to 

neighboring  countries,  particularly  Cote  d’Ivoire. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Government  Of  Liberia  contributes  to  the  search  for  peace  in  Sierra  Leone. 

•  Increased  transparency  in  Government  of  Liberia  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

•  5  %  growth  of  the  Liberian  economy . 

•  Increased  Government  of  Liberia  respect  for  core  human  and  political  rights. 

•  Net  increase  in  return  of  Liberian  refugees  attracted  by  effective  programs  for 
resettlement  and  reintegration  of  both  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons. 
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LIBERIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FYt998 

Estimate 

F^1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Economic  Development 

34,786 

11,276 

11,779 

DA 

4,500 

3,000 

5,300 

Title  II 

30,286 

8,276 

6,479 

International  Crime 

ESF 

- 

- 

1,500 

1,500 

Democracy 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

DA 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Health 

mm 

2,771 

2,250 

DA 

2,771 

2,250 

Total 

37.786 

16,047 

17,529 

Appropriations  Accounte 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

DA 

ESF 

Title  II 

7,500 

30,286 

7,771 

8,276 

9,550 

1,500 

6,479 

Total 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1 

37,786 

16,047 

17,529 

utner  Accounts 

D&CP  ~ 

ECE 

3,091 

36 

3,069 

39 

r  3,228 

40 

total 

3,127 

3.108 

3,268 

- - -  « 

LIBERIA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

40,913 

19,155 

20,797 
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Madagascar 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Madagascar  is  democracy,  followed  by 
humanitarian  interests  and  global  issues.  Madagascar  completed  a  transition  from  over 
15  years  of  socialist  dictatorship  to  a  multiparty  democracy  in  1993,  but  democratic 
institutions  and  civil  society  are  still  weak.  Its  economy,  which  depends  on  cash  crops 
such  as  vanilla  and  coffee  for  foreign  exchange,  is  based  largely  on  agriculture  but  has 
potential  in  tourism  and  mining.  U.S.  efforts  in  Madagascar  focus  on  promoting 
democracy,  consolidating  economic  reforms  so  that  stability  is  ensured,  and  protecting 
Madagascar's  biologically  diverse  flora  and  fauna. 

I 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Security:  Our  strategy  for  consolidating  democracy  includes  enhancing  the 
professionalism  of  the  Malagasy  military  force  by  providing,  through  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET),  courses  that  reinforce  respect  for  human  rights 
and  the  rule  of  law,  and  provide  guidance  in  the  administration  of  military  justice 
systems  and  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.  Madagascar  will  be  eligible 
in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support 
Madagascar’s  counter-drug  maritime  activities,  coastal  security,  and  enhance  our 
bilateral  military  relations. 

Economic  Development:  USAID  programs  will  foster  economic  policy  reforms  and 
contribute  to  agricultural  development.  Peace  Corps  and  PL  480 II  programs  will  also 
contribute  to  sustainable  economic  development  in  rural  communities. 

Democracy:  ECE  exchanges  and  information  programs,  along  with  grants  from  the 
regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  will  complement  USAID  in  conducting 
programming  aimed  at  consolidation  of  democratic  institutions.  feS® 

Environment:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  environmental  programs  will  assist  Madagascar 
to  guard  its  precious  and  rare  biodiversity  and  implement  sustainable  and  responsible 
natural  resource  management,  particularly  forest  management. 

Population:  USAID  population  programs  in  Madagascar  will  raise  awareness  of  and 
provide  assistance  for  family  planning. 

Health:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  will  combat  HIV/AIDs  and  proniote  child 
survival  and  development  through  community  and  national  based  programs. 


Performance  Evaluation: 
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•  Smaller,  healthier  families.  Family  plaiming  services  and  use  exceeded  expectations 
in  1998.  Immunization  coverage  has  increased  from  57%  to  78%.  At  the  national 
level,  Madagascar  has  successfully  conducted  a  polio  eradication  campaign  that 
promises  to  eliminate  this  disease.  PL  480 II  funding  has  strengthened  the  transition 
from  clinic  to  integrated  and  community-based  food  distribution  and  proceeds  from 
food  monetization  have  launched  local  direct  activities  to  improve  the  food  security  of 
Madagascar's  most  vulnerable  citizens. 

•  Reduction  of  natural  resource  depletion/Reduction  in  the  yearly  rate  of  deforestation 
and  implementation  of  resources  leading  to  increased  protection  of  endangered 
species.  With  USAID's  assistance,  the  GOM  has  increased  protected  areas,  while 
144  villages  have  participated  in  community-based  conservation  activities.  This  has 
led  to  increased  protection  of  endangered  species  and  forested  areas.  In  addition,  an 
institutional  framework  for  regional  environmental  assessments  was  piloted  in  1998. 
This  project  will  allow  the  National  Office  of  the  Environment  to  provide  better 
information  and  advice  on  the  implications  of  policy  and  planning  decisions.  Finally, 
in  the  face  of  one  of  the  largest  locust  invasions  in  the  country's  history,  USAID 
efforts  have  helped  introduce  environmental  mitigation  measures  into  locust  control 
efforts. 

•  Vigorous  private  sector  growth.  Both  politically  and  economically,  Madagascar  has 
been  relatively  stable  with  low  inflation  and  GDP  growth  estimated  at  3.9% ,  above 
the  rate  of  population  growth  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Commercial  law  reform 
moved  ahead  and  included  enactment  of  a  law  enabling  the  use  of  arbitration  as  a 
binding  means  of  resolving  commercial  disputes.  Air  Madagascar's  privatization  was 
launched  in  December  1998.  Increasingly,  fraud  and  corruption  are  being  discussed 
in  the  press,  on  the  GOM-Private  sector  agenda,  etc.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Vice 
Prime  Minister  published  lists  of  people  who  obtained  irregular  tax  exemptions  (and 
was  reviled  both  for  naming  names  and  for  not  getting  the  names  right).  Private 
investment  grew  by  an  estimated  3.6%  in  1998  and  is  projected  to  increase  in  1999. 

•  Malagasy  military  activities  that  support  civilian  authority.  The  army's 
"Development  Forces"  work  actively  among  the  civilian  population,  providing,  e.g., 
health  services  in  rural  areas.  In  1998,  the  GOM  put  the  anti-locust  campaign  under 
the  Minister  of  Armed  Forces,  forming  a  national  coordinating  committee  f^CNLA) 
headed  by  a  Brigadier  General. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfoniiance; 

•  Smaller,  healthier  families. 

•  Continued  progress  toward  consolidating  democratic  institutions  and  practices. 

•  Vigorous  private  sector  growth  rewarded  by  new  IMF  and  World  Bank  structural 
adjustment  loans. 

•  Malagasy  military  activities  that  support  civilian  audiority. 

•  A  reduction  in  the  yearly  rate  of  deforestation  and  implementation  of  resources 
leading  to  increased  protection  of  endangered  species. 
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MADAGASCAR 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

146 

100 

IMET 

146 

100 

Economic  Development 

8,611 

8,195 

DA 

1,500 

1,400 

Title  II 

.  7,111 

6,890 

6,795 

Democracy 

2,000 

800 

500 

DA 

2,000 

800 

500 

Environment 

7,000 

8,500 

DA 

7,000 

8,500 

Population 

4,000 

3,325 

3,600 

DA 

4,000 

3,325 

3,600 

Health 

3,000 

3,601 

3,000 

DA 

3,000 

3,601 

3,000 

Total  / 

24,757 

22,516 

23,895 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA  ^ 

15,526 

IMET 

100 

Title  II 

6,890 

6,795 

Total 

24,757 

22,516 

Uther  Accounts 

D&CP  ~~ 

2,031 

2,413 

2,538 

ECE 

476 

508 

525 

Peace  Corps 

1,046 

1,416 

1,529 

Total 

4,337 

4,592 

MADAGASCAR 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

28,310 

26,853 

28,487 
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National  Interests;  Democracy  is  the  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Malawi.  U.S.  interests 
in  Malawi  are  tied  first  and  foremost  to  the  dramatic  political  transition  that  brought 
Malawi  from  decades  of  one-party  autocracy  to  democratic,  multi-party  elections  .  Our 
primary  interest  now  centers  on  the  consolidation  of  these  gains  and  the  strengthening  of 
fragile  institutions  essential  to  building  an  enduring  democratic  society.  Malawi’s 
democratic  development  and  its  economic  growth  go  hand  in  hand;  our  assistance 
activities  concentrate  on  the  development  of  key  institutions  and  on  addressing 
fundamental  economic  and  social  problems  that  threaten  Malawi’s  nascent  democracy 


Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
program  plays  a  key  role  in  promoting  democratic  values  and  aids  in  development  of  a 
professional,  non-political  military  officer  corps.  U.S.  Special  Forces  regularly 
imdertake  Joint  Combined  Exchange  Training  (JCET)  exercises  with  the  Malawi  army, 
and  Ae  Malawian  government  views  peacekeeping  as  a  primary  element  of  the  army’s 
mission  and  is  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  the  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative 
(ACRI).  Malawi  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA) 
on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
Grant  EDA  will  support  Malawi’s  peacekeeping  activities.  Malawi  continues  to 
participate  in  ACRI  training,  which  is  designed  to  enhance  the  capability  and 
effectiveness  of  Malawi  s  officers  and  troops  for  future  peacekeeping  activities. 


Economic  Development:  The  major  focus  of  USAID  programs  is  to  increase 
agricultural  incomes  through  direct  assistance  to  small  farmers  and  institutional  reform 
designed  to.  eliminate  discriminatory  and  exploitative  practices .  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  agribusiness  development  and  agroforestty  extension  work  directly  with 
farmer  organizations  supported  by  USAID.  USAID  is  also  helping  to  increase  the 
enrollment  of  girls  in  primaiy  school,  the  largest  single  concentration  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  is  in  secondary  education.  ECE  provides  Fulbright  professors  for  the 
constituent  colleges  of  the  University  of  Malawi. 


Democracy:  USAID  programs  help  bolster  the  Electoral  Commission,  modernize  the 
judicial  system,  improve  the  operations  of  the  legislature  and  develop  non¬ 
governmental  civic  and  human  rights  organizations.  ECE  assistance  is  focused  on  the 
media  and  in  working  directly  with  journalists  and  their  organizations.  We  are  also 
providing  training  to  judges  and  magistrates  and  support  for  improved  court 
administration,  and  USAID’s  assistance  to  the  Electoral  Commission  will  help  fortify 
that  entity’s  role  as  an  independent  overseer  of  elections. 
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Environment:  The  U.S.  Mission  is  assisting  the  government,  private  sector  and  local 
communities  to  address  the  challenges  of  environmental  degradation.  USAID  soil 
conservation  and  agroforestry  activities  together  with  national  and  on-farm  environmental 
monitoring  efforts  are  training  community  practitioners  and  farmers  across  the  country  to 
better  understand  and  manage  soil,  water  and  forestry  resources.  These  efforts  are 
complemented  by  Peace  Corps  activities  to  improve  the  human  resource  capacity  ^f  the 
Park  Service.  '  '  ' 

Population:  Stabilizing  Malawi’s  population  growth  is  essential  for  continued 
development  and  prosperity.  To  reduce  the  fertility  rate,  USAID  supports  government 
and  private  sector  family  planning  and  education  efforts  focused  on  raising  the 
contraceptive  prevalence  rate  and  increasing  family  planning  services . 


Health:  The  high  incidence  of  HIV/AIDS  infection  and  other  diseases  threaten 
Malawi’s  political  and  economic  stability.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  USAID 
programs  focus  on  effective  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  malaria,  diarrhea,  and  acute 
respiratory  infections  among  children  while  seeking  to  improve  public  and  private 
health  service  delivery,  including  that  related  to  HIV/ AIDS  education  and  pr^^ntmn 
activities.  .  '  . 


Performance  Evaluation; 

.  Strengthened  political  role  of  Parliament  and  NGOs.  The  Malawian  Parliament 
continued  to  operate  in  a  democratic  fashion  in  1998,  and  enacted  important 
legislation  which  elaborates  procedures  for  Malawi’s  “second-round”  elections  in 
May  1999.  Women  continue  to  assert  an  active  role  in  democratic  Malawi,  and  a  key 
Malawian  NGO,  supported  by  USAID,  has  empowered  many  women  entrepreneurs. 


•  Respect  for  human  rights  and  rule  of  law  by  an  apolitical  military.  Since  its 
transition  to  multiparty  democracy  in  1994,  Malawi  had  made  great  strides  in  its 
respect  for  basic  human  rights,  including  the  tolerance  of  a  variety  of  religions. 
Many  American  missionaries  are  active  throughout  the  country.  The  professional 
Malawian  army  remains  a  staunch  guarantor  of  civilian  authority  in  democratic 
Malawi. 


•  Effective  participation  in  regional  peacekeeping.  Malawi’s  performance  as  the  first 
southern  African  participant  in  the  African  Crisis  Response  initiative  has  been 
exemplary.  Malawi  has  completed  basic  and  sustainment  ACRI  training. 
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•  Improved  economic  perfonnance  and  effective  measures  to  fight  corruption.  The 
Government  of  Malawi  continues  to  work  closely  with  the  IMI^,  the  World  Bank,  and 
the  international  donor  community  to  implement  the  necessary  measures  to  reform 
the  Malawian  economy.  In  recognition  of  the  important  steps  it  has  taken  thus  far  to 
rein  in  the  corruption  of  the  pre-1994  regime,  Malawi  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  Vice  President  Gore’s  International  Anti-Corruption  Conference,  scheduled  for 
February  1999  in  Washington, 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increased  real  per  capita  agricultural  incomes. 

•  Percentage  of  laws  discriminating  against  women  amended  or  repealed  by 
Parliament. 

•  Decreased  infant  and  child  mortality  and  population  growth  rates. 

•  Enhanced  conservation  of  water,  soil,  and  forestry  resources. 

•  Enhanced  peacekeeping  capacity  of  the  Malawi  army,  and  its  effective  participation 
in  regional  peacekeeping  operations. 
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MALAWI 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goai 

Actually' 

Estimate 

Request 

Fy2000 

Regionai  Stability 

284 

335 

335 

IMET 

284 

335 

335 

Economic  Development 

15,100 

13,711 

12,750 

DA 

15,100 

13,711 

12,750 

Democracy 

2,500 

2,250 

1,900 

da 

2,500 

2,250 

1,900 

Environment 

9,400 

7,900 

8,900 

DA 

9,400 

7,900 

8,900 

Population 

3,000 

2,800 

DA 

3,000 

2,800 

Health 

5,267 

4,500 

DA 

6,100 

5,267 

4,500 

Total 

37,384 

32,463 

31,185 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

DA 

IMET 

37,100 

284 

32,128 

335 

30,850 

335 

Total 

37,384 

32,463 

31,185 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps  , 

1,762 

372 

1,926 

1,897 

389 

1,963 

1,995 

405 

1,987 

Total 

4,060 

4,249 

4,387 

MALAWI 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

41,444 

36,71^ 

35)572 
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MaB 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  national  interest  in  Mali  is  to  strengthen 
democracy,  and  the  United  States  has  a  humanitarian  interest  as  well  tied  to  our 
ftmdamental  desire  to  help  avert  suffering.  As  a  progressive,  eimerging  democracy,  Mali 
is  well  positioned  both  geographically  and  politically  as  a  key  player  in  regional  relations 
and  stability. 

Strat^c  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  E-IMET 
training,  seminars  on  civil-military  relations  and  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  a 
democracy  will  help  reinforce  the  military's  role  as  an  institution  subordinate  to,  and 
supportive  of,  the  democratic  civilian  government.  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative 
(ACRI)  follow-on  training,  for  the  previously  ACRI-trained  battalion,  will  strengthen 
regional  conflict  resolution  efforts.  ECE-sponsored  Worldnets,  symposia,  speakers  and 
rv  grants  enhance  understanding  and  awareness  of  issues  related  to  arms  control,  civil- 
military  relations  and  peacekeeping.  Mali  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA,  such  as 
vehicles,  radios,  and  individual  equipment,  Would  increase  Mali’s  capabilities  to 
participate  effectively  in  international  peacekeeping  operations.  $30iO 

Open  Markets:  Mali  currently  is  a  small  market  for  U.S.  trade  and  investment,  but  there 
is  potential  for  considerable  growth  as  its  economy  expands.  ECE  fora  and  International 
Visitor  programs  will  stress  the  importance  of  free  trade  and  economic  integration. 

Economic  Development:  Increased  broad-based  growth  will  decrease  suffering,  improve 
health  and  education,  help  avert  future  humanitarian  crises,  and  reduce  the  need  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Mali.  USAID  activities  address  a  full  range  of  fundamental 
growth  issues  including  administrative  reform,  economic  integration,  investment,  trade 
promotion,  agriculture,  health  care  and  education.  ECE  sponsored  programs  will 
increase  understanding  of  the  importance  of  macroeconomic  liberalization,  free  trade, 
investment,  economic  integration  and  policy  reforms.  PL  480 II  and  Peace  Corps 
projects  in  community  health  and  agriculture  improve  basic  social  indicators.  $19;5(|5 

Democracy:  Consolidation  of  democratic  institutions  and  practices  is  critical  to  Mali's 
nascent  democracy.  USAID  projects  to  support  decentralization  and  administrative 
accountability  will  be  key  in  this  regard  and  will  be  complemented  by  ECE  programs  to 
strengthen  the  independent  media  and  improve  voter  education.  $2,5(^ 

Environment:  With  the  majority  of  its  territory  in  the  semi-arid  belt  of  the  Sahel, 
desertification  and  environmental  degradation  are  major  issues  for  Mali.  USAID  and 
Peace  Corps  both  undertake  projects  to  promote  the  preservation  of  threatened  species, 
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encourage  the  conservation  of  fuel  and  water  resources,  and  educate  the  population  on 
the  importance  of  conserving  the  fragile  ecosystem. 


Population:  Lower  population  growth  rate  combined  with  a  growing  economy  will  result 
in  improved  standards  of  living  for  Malians.  USAID  will  cooperate  in  efforts  to 
improve  reproductive  education,  encourage  responsible  reproductive  behavior  in  youth 
and  increase  access  to  reproductive  health  services. 

Health:  Malaria  and  HIV/AIDS  are  critical  health  care  issues  in  Mali.  USAID  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  to  develop  and  test  malarial  vaccines  in 
Mali  and  develop  extensive  education  and  training  programs  in  the  area.  USAID 
programs  to  improve  access  to  health  facilities  further  the  fight  against  both  diseases! 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  involved  in  HiV  education  in  secondary  schools  and  via  live 
radio  broadcasts.  ^  " 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Effective  participation  by  community  organizations  in  the  political  process. 
Postponement  of  communal  elections  scheduled  for  1998  has  delayed  this  critical 
litmus  test  for  community  organizations.  Those  urban  elections  which  did  occur  in 
1998  suggest  that,  while  there  has  been  progress,  there  is  still  substantial  room  for 
increased  participation. 

•  A  fully  implemented  military  justice  law.  The  military  justice  law  was  implemented. 

•  Demobilization  and  integration  into  the  national  military  and  re-integration  into  civil 
society  of  combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  recent  communal  conflict  in  the  North. 
Demobilization  and  re-integration  have  been  carried  out  with  notable  success. 


•  Participation  in  regional  or  international  peacekeeping  operations.  Mali  has 

participated  in  ACRI  training  and  has  provided  a  battalion,  still  awaiting  deployment, 
for  participation  in  ECOMOG  operations  in  Sierra  Leone.  It  has  also  pledged  troops 
,  for  the  prospective  peacekeeping  operation  in  Guinea-Bissau, 


•  Improved  access  to  and  facilitated  use  of  high  tech  information  and  communication 
services.  Cellular  telephone  and  Internet  technology  are  widely  available  in  the 
capital  and  increasingly  so  in  other  cities. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY2000  Perfonnance: 

•  Effective  and  proactive  role  as  ECOWAS  Chair  in  regional  conflict  resolution  and 
economic  integration. 

•  Successful  implementation  of  decentralization  initiatives  and  administrative  reform 

•  Improved  economic  performance. 
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MALI 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

265 

280 

300 

IMET 

265 

280 

300 

Economic  Development 

24,769 

17,249 

19,505 

DA 

21,100 

16,827 

18,500 

Title  II 

3,669 

422 

1,005 

Democracy 

1,000 

1,850 

2,500 

DA 

1,000 

1 ,850 

2,500 

Environment 

5,100 

5,925 

5,000 

DA 

5,100 

5,925 

5,000 

Population 

4,000 

4,530 

4,000 

DA 

4,000 

4,530 

4,000 

Health 

6,300 

5,362 

7,300 

DA 

6,300 

5,362 

7,300 

Total 

41,434 

35,196 

38,605 

Appropriations  Accouiits 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

IMET 

Title  II 

37,500 

265 

3,669 

34,494 

280 

422 

37,300 

300 

1,005 

total 

41,434 

35,196 

38,605 

■Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

2,756 

315 

2,943 

2,640 

338 

2,959 

2,776 

348 

2,962 

Total 

6,014 

5,937 

6,086 

Function  150  Resources  dlMNoMoTAL 

41,133 

44,691 
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Mauritania 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  Primary  U  S.  interests  in  Mauritania  include  democracy  and 
humanitarian  assistance.  Mauritania’s  support  for  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process 
(MEPP),  cooperation  to  ensure  the  security  of  American  citizens  and  our  diplomatic 
presence  in  Nouakchott,  pursuit  of  economic  reform,  strengthened  democratic  institutions 
and  improved  respect  for  human  rights  further  U.S.  national  interests. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Mauritania  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support  Mauritania  demining  activities  and 
infrastructure  development. 

Economic  Development:  In  the  absence  of  a  bilateral  USAID  program,  the  U.S. 

Mission  will  continue  to  rely  on  modest  Self-Help,  PL  480  II  and  Peace  Corps  projects 
that  contribute  to  sustainable  development  at  the  grassroots. 

Democracy:  The  Mission  will  use  Regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  grants 
and  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)  programs  to  promote  human  rights,  the 
development  of  credible  electoral  practices,  the  free  press  and  civil  society. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  U.S.  strategy  focuses  on  providing  assistance  to  the  most 
vulnerable  Mauritanians.  An  important  aspect  of  this  assistance  involves  NGOs. 
USAID/FFP  PL  480  supports  Doulos  Community’s  maternal  health  and  child  feeding 
programs.  USAID  anti-locust  assistance  may  be  requested,  if  needed.  A  NADR 
humanitarian  demining  program  started  in  1999  and  will  continue  in  FY  2000,  and 
Peace  Corps  programs  provide  additional  humanitarian  assistance.  ||%' 

Environment:  Peace  Corps  programs  that  focus  on  agro-forestry  and  water  sanitation 
projects  offer  education  on  the  proper  use  of  natural  resources  and  the  preservation  of  the 
environment. 

Health:  Peace  Corps  programs  will  help  increase  the  awareness  and  supply  of  critical 
services  to  reduce  infant/child  and  maternal  mortality. 

Perforniance  Evaluation; 

•  Continued  incremental  progress  toward  democratic  governance  and  civil  and  political 
rights.  Mauritania  made  progress  toward  an  increasingly  independent  press  and  a 
more  vibrant  human  rights  movement.  Ever  greater  numbers  of  NGOs  are  working 
in  Mauritania  without  government  interference.  These  groups  include  the . 
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Mauritanian  Association  for  Human  Rights  and  SOS-Esclaves,  which  supports  the 
rights  of  ex-slaves. 

•  Stronger  civil  society  organizations  with  improved  skills  in  the  areas  of  advocacy  and 
civic  education.  Local  organizations  have  become  increasingly  assertive  and  critical 
of  the  Mauritanian  Government.  The  opposition  press  became  ever  bolder  as  it 
published  provocative  interviews  by  politicians  and  others  who  did  not  mince  words 
in  criticizing  President  Taya  and  his  government. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Continued  progress  toward  democratic  pluralism,  good  governance  and  respect  for 
human  rights,  including  a  strengthened  independent  media. 

•  Continued  support  for  the  MEPP  and  other  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests,  including 
counter-terrorism. 

•  Continued  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  to  avoid  humanitarian  crises. 
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Mauritania 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounte 
:^^by  Strategic  Goal 

Actualc  7 

;  Estimate 
iY  1999 

Economic  Development 

2,431 

992 

734 

.  Title  II 

2,431 

992 

734 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

. 

200 

500 

NADR-Demining 

200 

500 

Total 

2,431 

1,192 

1,234 

Appropriations  Accounts 

: ;  ActuilW 
FY  19^8 

Estimate 

1^1999 

Requeistr 

FY20b0" 

NADR 

200 

Title  II 

2,431 

992 

Total 

2,431 

1,192 

1,234 

Uper  Accounts 

D&CP 

2,509 

1,942 

ECE 

44 

54 

Peace  Corps 

1,415 

1,448 

Total 

3,968 

3,444 

r  3,569 

' 

^URITANIA 

Ml^<TnoN  150  Resources  grand  Total 

6,399 

W^:f^636- 

4,8# 
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Mauritius 

_ _  ($  in  thousands)  _ ^ ' 

National  Interests;  U.S.  national  interests  in  Mauritius  include  democracy, 
humanitarian  interests,  law  enforcement  and  global  issues.  U.S.  national  security  is 
enhanced  through  the  creation  of  a  stable  and  secure  Indian  Ocean  region.  Terrorism  has 
proven  itself  a  real  regional  concern,  as  has  lawlessness  and  international  organized 
crime.  The  participation  of  Mauritius  in  international  trade  bodies  helps  to  preserve 
U.S.  trade  policies  globally.  Ecological  degradation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  threatens  the 
oceanscape  throughout  the  world. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  in 
Mauritius  will  contribute  to  creating  professional  militaries  that  respect  civilian  rule. 
Mauritius  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a 
grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant 
EDA  will  support  Mauritius’  Counter-narcotics  maritime  activities  and  coastal  security 
and  will  strengtheh  bilateral  military  relations. 

Open  Markets;  ECE  exchange  programs  encourage  cooperation  of  Mauritius  with  the 
World  Trade  organizations  and  assist  Seychelles  in  making  reforms  to  join  WTO. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Mauritius  offers  market  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms.  The 
mission  will  use  ECE  exchanges  and  other  resources  to  assist  U.S.  firms  in  finding  a 
foothold  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region. 

International  Crime:  Mauritius  presents  a  potentially  attractive  target  for  money 
laundering  operations.  Post  will  provide  information  and  technical  assistance  through 
ECE  exchanges  to  local  authorities  as  they  deal  with  this  potential  problem. 

Democracy:  Democratic  institutions  have  made  progress  in  Mauritius.  The  U.S.  will 
use  ECE  exchanges  and  the  regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  to  track  the 
further  development  of  local  democracy  and  to  support  evolving  institutions. 

Diplomatic  activities;  USG  officers  will  travel  on  a  regular  schedule  to  Comoros  and 
Seychelles  to  represent  U.S.  interests  there.  We  will  also  seek  visits  from  high-level 
U.S.  officials  to  the  region. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Increased  Mauritian  support  in  the  UN  and  other  fora.  Mauritius  has  been  supportive 
of  U.S.  efforts  in  international  fora  and  organizations. 
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•  Increased  professionalism  in  the  Mauritian  military.  IMET  programs  continued  to 
increase  the  professionalism  of  the  Mauritian  military. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Fttformance; 

•  Mauritius  passes  legislation  allowing  for  increased  international  law  enforcement 
cooperation. 

•  No  coups  or  civil  conflict. 

•  Faster  response  times  are  registered  for  warden  system  tests  throughout  the  district. 
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MAURITIUS 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

Estibiate 

Request 

by  Strategic  Goal 

FY1998 

Ft  1999 

FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

63 

50 

50 

IMET 

63 

50 

50 

Total 

93 

50 

50 

Appropriations  Accounts^^^^^^ 

Actual 

fyWs 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

IMET 

63 

50 

50 

Total 

63 

50 

50 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

1,189 

261 

1,441 

282 

1,515 

291 

Total 

1,450 

1,723 

1,806 

MAURITIUS 

function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

iH^9 

M  1J73 

1,8M 
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Mozambique 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  U.S.  interest  in  Mozambique  is  principally  humanitarian 
followed  by  promotion  of  democracy.  We  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  that  we  helped  to 
achieve  in  1992  after  a  highly  destructive  16-year  civil  war  and  to  promote  reconciliation 
between  the  former  warring  parties.  Helping  Mozambique  become  a  stable  democracy 
also  provides  the  fecund  environment  needed  to  foster  a  thriving  economy. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability;  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will 
help  promote  civilian  control  of  the  military  and  develop  a  professional  officer  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  corps  so  that  Mozambique  will  support  regional  peacekeeping 
efforts.  Mozambique  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  5 16  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  as 
amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support  Mozambique’s  demining  capabilities,  which  are 
continuing  to  show  improvement  through  increased  Mozambican  engagement jmd  better 
coordination  with  other  international  donors  and  NGOs.  . 

Economic  Development:  Mozambique’s  participation  in  the  President’s  Partnership  for 
Growth  and  Opportunity  program,  USAID  programs  for  basic  education,  agricultural 
development  and  human  capacity  development,  USAID  programs  to  promote  further 
economic  reform  that  will  increase  development,  attract  investment,  and  reduce  aid 
dependency.  Peace  Corps  programs  aimed  at  grassroots  development,  and  ECE 
exchange  and  international  information  programs  aim  to  promote  sustainable  economic 
growth  and  raise  rural  income.  The  Mission  will  provide  grassroots  development 
projects  through  the  PL  480 II  program. 

Democracy:  USAID  public  advocacy  and  electoral  reform  projects  to  strengthen  civil 
society  and  government  institutions  and  ECE  exchange  and  international  information 
programs  should  help  Mozambique  continue  its  remarkable  success  story  of  , 
democratization  and  political  reform.  , 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  USG  demining  efforts  with  the  Mozambican  military  and 
ECE  programs  to  encourage  dialogue  among  the  former  warring  parties  should  hejp  to 
promote  peace,  j  '  >  ■ 

Environment:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  will  help  increase  sustainable 
management  of  natural  resources  through  training  of  agriculturists,  designing  a  multi¬ 
year  environmental  program,  and  supporting  an  integrated  coastal  management 
program. 

Population:  Family  planning  is  an  important  component  of  U.S.  matemal/child  health 
efforts  and  an  additional  benefit  of  HIV/AIDS  and  STD  prevention  programs.  USAID 
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family  planning  programs  include  the  training  of  health  workers  and  provision  of 
contraceptives  and  are  concentrated  in  highly  populated  provinces.  f 6,100 

Health:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  will  help  increase  the  demand  for,  and 
supply  of,  critical  services  to  reduce  irifant/child  and  maternal  mortality.  They  will 
also  assist  the  Mozambican  Government  to  develop  policy  and  improve  planning  and 
decentralization  of  health  services  in  rural  areas  to  prevent  and  treat  disease,  including 
stopping  the  spread  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  such  as  HIV/AIDS,  and  to  provide 
war  victims  with  prosthetics  |8;406 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Increase  rural  household  income  through  road  construction,  improved  financial 
services,  and  increased  sustainable  agricultural  production;  provide  food  aid 
resources.  The  rural  economy  continues  to  improve  with  coarse  grain  production 
reaching  self-sufficiency  levels  and  providing  a  marketable  surplus.  The  design  for 
the  Caia  to  Gorongosa  Road  was  completed. 

•  Improve  government  and  civil  society  partnership  through  strengthening  of  civil 
society  groups  (including  human  rights  non-governmental  organizations),  improved 
judicial  systems,  and  capacity  building  of  political  parties  and  the  National  Assembly. 
The  National  Assembly  is  becoming  a  more  effective  organization;  progress  towards 
the  1999  national  elections  continues  with  major  parties  having  reached  consensus  on 
new  laws  governing  elections  and  the  electoral  commission 

•  Secure  U.S.  investment  through  the  negotiation  and  signing  of  a  bilateral  investment 
treaty.  The  U.S.  and  Mozambique  signed  a  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  on  December 
1,  1998,  during  President  Chissano’s  working  visit  to  Washington.  The  treaty  will 
protect  U.S.  investments  central  to  the  growth  of  the  Mozambican  economy. 

•  Increase  availability  of  maternal/child  health  services  to  decrease  infant,  child,  and 
maternal  mortality  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  HIV/AIDS  infection.  The  USAID 
program  has  expanded  services  to  70  districts  in  six  provinces  to  reach  1 .9  million 
women  and  665,000  children  previously  not  served.  Primary  health  centers  have 
almost  doubled  since  1992,  but  remain  below  requirements. 

.  .  I 

•  Promote  a  positive  and  accurate  image  of  U.S.  culture  and  foreign  policy  through  the 
recently  instituted  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  (PCV)  program.  The  first  group  of  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  (24)  will  be  sworn  in  during  January  1999.  They  will  work  with 
the  education  ministry. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Mozambique  undertakes  thorough  Commercial  Code,  Tax,  and  Customs  Reform. 

•  Economic  growth  and  rural  income  have  increased. 

•  Parliament  passes  consensual  general  elections  legislation  and  1999  general  elections 
considered  free,  fair,  and  multiparty  by  non-partisan  observers. 

•  The  total  fertility  rate  and  the  national  infant/child/matemal  mortality  rates  have 
declined. 

•  Natural  resource  management  has  improved. 
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Mozambique 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


'A^i3ropriations  Accounts  r 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actilil  ; 
FYT998 

Request 

fY2000 

Regional  Stability 

178 

180 

180 

IMET  , 

178 

180 

180 

Economic  Development 

43,931 

43,638 

38,738 

DA 

14.700 

16,700 

20,300 

Title  II 

24,231 

20,938 

18,438 

Title  III 

5,000 

6,000 

- 

Democracy 

2,500 

2,700 

2,400 

DA 

2,500 

2,700 

2,400 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

NADR-Demining 

1,000 

1.500 

1,000 

Environment 

6,100 

5,100 

8,500 

DA 

6,100 

5,100 

8,500 

Population 

5,500 

4,800 

6,100 

DA 

5,500 

4,800 

6,100 

Health 

10,596 

11,420 

8,400 

DA 

10,596 

11,420 

8,400 

Total 

69,805 

69,338 

Africa 


iP^propriationsjAccottnts  .  . 

aMniiitii: 

»Y1999:! 

Kiiiilfi 

DA 

IMET 

NADR 

Title  II 

Title  III 

39,396 

178 

1,000 

24,231 

5,000 

40,720 

180 

1,500 

20,938 

6,000 

Total 

69,805 

69,338 

65,318 

.  ■■■■  ■  '  ■  }  - 

_  ^ 

Pilir^Acoounts/ 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

461 

891 

2,667 

500 

1,677 

2,805 

502 

1,874 

Total 

3,878 

4,844 

5,181 

'  ■  •  •  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  '  "  ■  ■ 

|3lfQZAMB/Q(/E...: 

^f^NCTIONl^  RESOU/iCES  GfiAND  TOTAL 

mmm2. 

i-/' 
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Namibia 

_ _ _ _ _ ($  thousands) _ _ _ 

National  Inter^ts;  The  primary  U  S.  interest  in  Namibia  is  humanitarian.  Other  U.S. 
interests  include  democracy,  economic  prosperity  and  law  enforcement.  The  major 
challenge  is  to  expand  the  economic  pie  in  a  way  that  benefits  Namibia’s  historically 
disadvantaged  majority.  Namibia  is  also  developing  as  a  transit  point  for  illegal  narcotics 
traffic.  Our  successful  humanitarian  demining  program  has  helped  reduce  civilian 
casualties  from  landmines  and  unexploded  ordinance,  left  over  from  the  liberation  war, 
by  over  90  percent  since  its  inception  in  1994. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supportiiig  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  looks  to  Namibia  and  other  African  countries  to  provide 
effective  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief  as  crises  arise.  The  U.S.  Mission  will 
work  to  ensure  continued  training  between  Namibian  Defense  Force  personnel  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  both  in-country  and  regionally,  through  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  other  programs.  Namibia  will  be  eligible 
in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support  Namibia’s 
demining  and  peacekeeping  activities. 


Economic  Development:  Through  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs,  the  U.S.  will 
provide  assistance  and  training  to  the  majority  of  Namibians  disadvantaged  by 
apartheid,  to  enable  them  to  effectively  undertake  an  economic  leadership  position  and 
thus  build  a  firm  commitment  to  a  market  economy  . 

Illegal  Drugs:  Bolstering  Namibia’s  drug  interdiction  capabilities  will  contribute  to  the 
national  interest  of  reducing  the  volume  of  narcotics  transiting  north  en  route  to  Europe 
and  ultimately  to  the  United  States,  and  this  is  pursued  through  Education  and  Cultural 
Exchanges  (ECE)  and  information  programs. 


Democracy  :  Assisting  this  young  nation  in  strengthening  its  democratic  institutions  and 
respecting  the  human  rights  of  all  its  citizens  is  consistent  with  our  nation’s  core 
values.  The  U.S.  will  provide  direct  support  through  USAID  to  Parliament,  NGOs, 
the  Namibia  Defense  Force,  journalists,  and  selected  government  officials  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  in  society  and  promote  broad-based  acceptance  of  human  rights. 


Humanitarian  Assistance:  We  will  provide  the  Namibian  Government  with  technical 
expertise  and  logistical  support  for  its  demining  efforts  through  the  Nonproliferation, 
Antiterrorism,  Demining,  and  Related  Programs  (NADR)  demining  program  to  help 
the  nation  declare  itself  mine-safe  and  thus  end  the  ongoing  humanitarian  cost  of  the 
liberation  war. 
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Environment:  The  U.S.  will  provide  assistance  and  training  through  USAID  and  Peace 
Corps  programs  so  that  more  Namibians  can  benefit  from  and  thus  have  a  sta^  i^ 
protecting  the  country’s  unique  natural  resources  and  environment. 

Performance  Evaluatioh; 

•  Continued  GRN  commitment  to  the  rule  Of  law  and  good  governance.  Throughout 
1998,  the  independent  Namibian  judiciary,  a  vocal  media,  and  an  engaged  civil 
society  continued  to  exert  effective  checks  and  balances  on  the  dominant  political 
party  in  Namibia. 

•  Strengthened  political  role  of  parliament  and  NGOs.  Although  the  ruling  SWAPO 
party  enjoys  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Namibian  Parliament,  this  body  continues  to 

be  one  where  free  and  open  debate  and  reasoned  deliberation  prevails. 

•  More  U.S.  orivate  investment.  1998  was  a  banner  year  for  the  U.S. -Namibian 
commercial  relationship.  In  March,  Detroit-based  Barden  International  inaugurated 
its  multi-million  dollar,  righMiand  drive  GM  vehicle  conversion  plant  in  Windhoek. 

This  is  the  largest  U.S.  investment  to  date  in  independent  Namibia. 

•  Continued  apolitical  military  role.  The  professional  and  disciplined  Namibian 
Defense  Force,  which  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  extensive  U,S.  militaty  trainingi 
notably  in  the  area  of  demining,  has  remained  an  ardent  defender  of  civilian  authority 
in  democratic  Namibia. 

•  Effective  participation  in  regional  peacekeeping.  Since  independence,  Namibia  has 
been  active  in  UN-sponsored  peacekeeping  operations  in  Cambodia  and  in  Angola. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increased  real  per  capita  ecohomic  growth,  and  improved  income  distribution  among 

Namibians.  tt  . 

.•  Status  of  political  rights  and  civil  liberties  improves,  as  listed  in  Freedom  House  s 

“Comparative  Survey  of  Freedom.”  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 

•  Number  and  area  of  land-mine  fields  and  berms  cleared  to  United  Nations  standards . 

•  Corninunity-based  micro-enterprise  income  increases. 

•  Increased  number  of  U.S.  companies  doing  business  in  Namibia. 
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NAMIBIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accd  unts 
rby  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY200d 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Democracy 

DA 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
NADR-Demining 

Environment 

DA 

203 

203 

6,800 

6,800 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

800 

350 

350 

175 

175 

5,900 

5,900 

750 

750 

800 

800 

2,000 

2,000 

175 

175 

6,200 

6,200 

1,100 

1,100 

250 

250 

2,000 

2,000 

Total 

9,353 

9,625 

9,725 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Adtual. 
FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

IMET 

NADR 

9,300 

175 

250 

Total 

9,353 

9.625 

9,725 

- 

uiner  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps 

1,520 

547 

407 

2,464 

1,828 

574 

497 

2,502 

2,445 

578 

2,529 

Total 

4,938 

5,401 

5,552 

- — — - - - ^ 

NAMIBIA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

14,291 

15,026 

15,277 
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Niger 

^ _  ($  in  thousands)  _ ,  _ _ 

National  Interests:.  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Niger  is  humanitarian,  followed  by 
democracy.  U.S.  efforts  in  Niger  are  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  a  democratically  elected 
civilian  government,  the  promotion  of  broad-based  economic  growth,  the  promotion  of 
regional  peace  and  stability,  and  securing  and  implementing  a  Full  Safeguards  Agreement 
between  Niger  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  preclude  the 
provision  of  uranium  to  rogue  states. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Economic  Development:  An  improvement  in  the  economic  growth  performance  in  Niger 
will  eventually  lessen  the  country’s  dependency  on  foreign  assistance  and  its  vulnerability 
to  natural  disasters  and  overtures  from  rogue  states.  Peace  Corps  programs  to  educate 
and  improve  dry  season  food  production  will  help  promote  nutritional  self-sufficienpy 
and  reduce  vulnerability  to  natural  disasters.  ECE  information  programs  on  corruption 
and  transparency  will  promote  more  efficient  use  of  Niger  s  meager  resources  while 
regular  dissemination  of  information  on  economic  success  stories  will  encourage 
sustainable  development  strategies.  < 

Democracy:  Regional  U.S.  programs  for  democracy  and  human  rights  will  help 
strengthen  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
emergence  of  democratic  institutions.  ECE  exchanges  will  promote  independence  and 
professionalism  in  media  and  public  administration. 

Environment:  Peace  Corps  programs  teach  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  natural 
resources  at  the  grassroots  level  through  community  projects. 

Health:  Peace  Corps  programs  at  the  grassroots  level  promote  health  awareness  and 
soimd  community  health  practices. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Restoration  of  a  democratically-elected,  civilian  government.  The  military 

government  of  Ibrahim  Mainessara  Bare  remains  in  power.  In  July  the  government 
and  the  opposition  agreed  to  cooperate  and  hold  the  country’s  first  local  elections,  in 
February  1999,  to  be  supervised  by  a  newly  formed  Independent  National  Electoral 
Commission.  Many  ,  but  not  all,  of  the  electoral  reforms  sought  by  the  opposition 
(equitable  media  access  being  the  notable  exception)  appear  to  be  ongoing. 
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•  Respect  for  human  rights.  The  Government’s  human  rights  record  improved  in  some 
respects,  but  worsened  in  others  (e.g.,  broadcast  censorship).  Many  serious 
problems  remain. 

•  Improved  economic  performance.  GDP  growth  for  1998  is  projected  to  be  3 .4  % . 
The  government  has  made  some  progress  in  administrative  reform  and  privatization 
but  still  has  far  to  go. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Conduct  of  transparent,  free  and  fair  local  elections  in  February  1999. 

•  Equitable  access  to  the  media  for  opposition  parties  and  elimination  of 

censorship/harassment  of  the  independent  media. 

•  Improved  economic  performance. 
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Niger 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Apjpropriations  Accounts 

Strategic  Goal 

Actusil 

Fyi998 

Estimate 

Ff1999 

RequP^lll 

FY200S1 

Economic  Development 

Title  II 

3,374 

■ 

Democracy 

700 

- 

- 

DA 

700 

■* 

Health 

1,500 

- 

- 

DA 

-  1,500 

- 

- 

Total 

5,574 

- 

ADoropriatlons  Accounts 

Actual 

FY 1998 

Estiinate 

FY1999 

DA 

Title  II 

2,200 

3,374 

- 

Total 

5,574 

- 

- 

Bther  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

2,785 

209 

2,145 

2,405 

230 

2,102 

2,529 

232 

2,041 

Total 

5,139 

4,737 

4,302 

NIGER 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

10,713 

4,737 

4,8(§ 
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Nigeria 

_ _ _ _ _ ($  in  thousands)  _ 

National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  interests  in  Nigeria  are  democracy  and  economic 
prosperity.  Other  interests  include  law  enforcement  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

Nigeria  s  size,  population  (at  120  million  the  most  populous  country  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa),  political  ^d  economic  influence  make  it  a  key  country  in  the  region.  Nigeria  is 
at  a  crucial  point  in  its  history.  The  widespread  political  and  economic  reforms  put  into 
place  by  Head  of  State  General  Abdulsalam  Abubakar  since  he  came  to  power  in  June  of 
1998  have  increased  dramatically  the  likelihood  of  sustainable  democracy  in  Nigeria,  and 
Ae  ability  of  the  USG  to  exert  influence  on  the  Government  of  Nigeria.  U.S.  investoent 
in  Nigeria  is  approximately  $7  billion,  mostly  in  the  petroleum  sector,  and  Nigeria 
produces  almost  ten  percent  of  all  oil  imported  into  the  United  States.  Nigerian  drug 
trafficking  organizations  control  courier  networks  which  move  large  quantities  of  heroin 
from  Asia  to  the  United  States. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability;  Nigeria  is  a  regional  power  and  as  such  has  played  a  major  role  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  stability  in  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  U.S.  programs  will 
concentrate  on  the  re-professionalization  of  the  Nigerian  Armed  Forces  through 
International  Militaty  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  military  in  a  civil  society.  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)  visitor 
(IV)  grants,  academic  exchanges,  library  and  outreach  programs  to  urge  reform  of 
economic  practices  that  now  inhibit  the  flow  of  U.S.  goods  into  Nigeria.  Assuming  a 
peaceful  transition  to  a  democratically  elected  civilian  government,  Nigeria  will  be 
eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  EDA  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  EDA,  such  as  vehicles,  radios,  medical  supplies  and  equipment^  field  equipment 
and  clothing,  will  help  Nigeria  continue  to  participate  in  peacekeeping  operations,  and 
be  a  positive  signal  of  support  to  the  new  democratically  elected  civilian  controlled 
government.  EDA  items  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer  until  the  current 
restrictions  are  lifted. 

Economic  Development:  Diversifying  the  Nigerian  economy  to  cut  its  unhealthy 
reliance  on  oil  for  revenue  and  economic  vitality  through  USAID  programs  is 

fundamental.  Another  priority  is  to  diminish  citizen  dependence  on  the  Nigerian 
Government  to  finance  and  direct  economic  revitalization  by  privatizing  or  at  least 
commercializing  the  major  parastatals.  USAID  basic  education  programs  will  also 
contribute  to  broad-based  growth. 

fritemational  Crime:  Nigerian  crime  syndicates,  many  of  thf>m 
American  victims  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  mostly  through  financial  fraud. 
With  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  and  regional  resources,  the  Mission  will 
continue  to  work  with  Nigerian  law  enforcement  agencies  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
action  against  Nigerian  criminals  with  U.S.  targets. 
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Illegal  Drugs:  Regional  resources  and  EGE  programs  will  permit  Nigerian  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  system  personnel  to  train  and  develop  professional 
relationships  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  disrupt  heroin  and  cocaine  traffickmg  to 

America. 

Democracy:  The  United  States  will  seek  to  strengthen  the  pillars  of  civil  society,  such 
as  NGO’s  the  courts,  and  a  free,  independent  media  through  its  USAID  programs. 
The  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  and  ECE  programs  will  provide  trai^^nd 

experience  in  support  of  civil  society. 

Population-  USAID  programs  will  seek  to  increase  the  demand  for  modern 
contrace^on  and  increase  the  availability  of  contraceptives  through  private  sector  and 
NGO  outlets  in  order  to  help  curb  the  3.1  percent  population  growth  rate  in 


Health-  Nigeria  has  been  listed  by  UNICEF  as  one  of  the  ten  sub-Saharan  countries 
least  likely  to  achieve  the  Global  Health  Summit  goal  of  90  per  cent  immumzation  by 
the  year  2000  USAID  programs  to  promote  the  health  of  women  and  infants,  as  well 
as  controlling  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS,  will  contribute  to  our  global  efforts  to  reduce 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  USAID  programs  to  improve  basic  health  care  mil 
support  our  strategic  goal  of  economic  development  in  Nigeria.  « 


i  ■ 

Performance  Evaluation: 


.  PPQpert  nf  fundamental  human  rights  and  the  independence  of  the  judici^  Since 
June  1998,  General  Abubakar  has  released  political  prisoners,  curbed  abuses  by  t  e 
police,  and  appointed  new  judges  to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  and  Appellate  Courts 
up  to  full  strength. 

.  rrpHihiP  transition  to  civilian,  democratic  government,  characterized  by  transparent 
pompetitive.  free  and  fair  multiparty  elections  and  electoral  proc^  Nipna  s 
transition  program  is  scheduled  to  culminate  with  the  inauguration  of  a  civilian  ^ 
President  on  May  29,  1999.  The  December  5  local  elections,  the  first  stage  m  this 
process,  were  judged  by  independent  international  observers  to  be  credible. 

•  Fffpptivp.  measures  to  combat  narcotics  trafficking,  money  laundering,  and  fmanpal 
fraud  Promises  of  improved  cooperation  in  these  areas  had  not  yet  borne  fruit  by 
di^d  of  the  year,  but  the  quality  of  the  dialogue  improved  dramatically  . 
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*  peacekeeping.  Nigerian  armed  forces  remained  engaged  in  Liberia  and 
mounted  major  operations  in  support  of  the  elected  Government  in  Sierra  Leone. 

igeria  is  also  expected  to  contribute  to  an  international  peacekeeping  force  in 
Guinea  Bissau. 

•  jgpnomic  reforms  to  improve  economic  performance  The  dual  exchange  rate  of  the 
Naira,  which  was  problematic,  ended  with  announcement  of  die  1999  budget. 
Nigena  is  expected  to  begin  an  IMF-approved  Staff  Monitored  Program  in  the  verv 

near  nitiire  ^ 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  PcrformaiieA. 


•  Successful  completion  of  the  transition  to  civilian  democratic  rule. 

•  Increased  cooperation  with  U.S.  law  enforcement  efforts,  including  renewed 
extraditions. 

•  Continued  participation  of  the  Nigerian  military  in  regional  peacekeeping  efforts 

•  Privatization  of  parastatals. 

•  A  decrease  in  population  growth,  infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates. 
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NIGERIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^fefeategic^^aii'  ' 

nfi^i 

■Ma 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Democracy 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA 

n 

4,000 

4,000 

2,500 

2,500 

6,000 

6,000 

425 

425 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

•  4,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Total 

12,500 

20,425 

^fttiepriiations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

S:^litiliiltse'-.' 

"IWW:  • 

DA 

7,000 

12,500 

20,000 

IMET 

-  ■ 

425 

Total 

12,500 

20,425 

IMBSTAccburitS'?: ■ 

b&cp 

8,358 

7,833 

10,694 

ECE 

1,263 

1,362 

1,633 

IIP 

2,324 

2,319 

Total 

11,945 

11,514 

12,327 

miGERIA 

3ijnction  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

18,94i 

32,7^ 
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Rwanda 

_ _ _ _ _ ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  interest  served  in  Rwanda  is  humanitarian.  The 
United  States  efforts  in  Rwanda  focus  heavily  on  helping  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
genocide  by  supporting  political  economic  and  social  conditions  that  promote  tolerance 
and  prosperity.  We  also  seek  to  encourage  regional  stability.  Our  humanitarian  interest 
stems  from  the  desire  to  prevent  massive  loss  of  life  and  renewed  refugees.  Other 
interests  in  Rwanda  include  democracy,  and  global  issues,  particularly  the  slowing  of 
Rwanda’s  population  growth,  which  is  the  highest  in  Africa. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability:  U.S  support  to  the  Government  of  Rwanda  (GOR)  and  regional  states 
through  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  training  and  the  provision 
of  appropriate  material  will  further  policy  goals  of  eradicating  extremist  networks.  The 
United  States  will  contribute  $14.5  million  from  the  Contributions  for  International 
Peacekeeping  Activities  (CIPA)  account  in  FY  2000  to  support  the  International  War 
Crime  Tribunal  -  Rwanda,  which  seeks  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  1994 
genocide.  These  programs  will  also  help  advance  greater  respect  for  human  rights  and 
military  professionalism.  Rwanda  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA,  such  as  vehicles,  radios,  and  individual  military 
clothing  and  equipment,  will  support  Rwanda’s  demining  and  peacekeeping  activities  as 
well  as  help  the  government  protect  citizens  from  terrorist  attacks. 


Economic  Development:  Chronic  poverty  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  1994 
genocide.  The  requested  DA  funds  will  help  diversify  and  expand  the  economy  through 
USAID  programs,  particularly  agricultural  and  microenterprise  projects  in  the  rural 
areas,  where  90%  of  the  population  reside.  PL-480  II  funds  will  support  critical  actions 
to  improve  food  security.  At  the  macro-level,  we  will  contribute  to  the  World  Bank 


m^aged  international  debt  trust  fund  for  Rwanda  enabling  the  GOR  to  target  more  of  its 
budpt  to  social  services.  Exchange  programs  will  expose  Rwandan  businesses  to  U.S. 
business  practices. 


j^niocracy:  The  government  plans  local  level  elections  beginning  in  March  1999,  and  is 
also  exploring  alternative  mechanisms  for  resolving  the  cases  of  over  125,(X)0  individuals 
incarcerated  on  genocide  charges.  USAID  programs  will  support  these  GOR  initiatives 
as  well  as  training  for  the  National  Assembly.  ECE  exchanges  will  complement  these 
efforts.  m^m^i 


Humanitarian  Assistance:  New  displacements  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
insurgency  launched  against  the  government  by  extremists  in  1997.  Needs  are  currently 
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being  met  though  OFDA  funding,  but  increased  humanitarian  assistance  could  become 
necessary.  Our  FY  2000  request  reflects  the  known  requirements  for  NADR  funding  to 
continue  the  very  successful  humanitarian  demining  program.  USIA  funds  will  provide 
support  for  reconciliation  programs  iilcluding  expanded  radio  programs  on  etlmic 


harmony. 


Health;  High  rates  of  HIV/AIDS  infection  and  infant  and  child  mortality  threaten 
progress  in  Rwanda.  The  requested  DA  funding  will  strengthen  the  national  AIDS 
program  and  integrate  STD/HIV  prevention  services  into  the  national  primary  health 
system.  * 


Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Resettlement  and  Reintegration:  USG  programs  supported  the  resettlement  and 
reintegration  of  over  2  million  refugees.  Thousands  of  homes  were 
constructed/refurbished;  Schools,  clinics,  water  systems,  and  other  critical 
infrastructure  were  rehabilitated. 

V 

•  Economic  Stabilization:  USG  contributions  to  the  debt  relief  trust  fund  generated 
support  from  other  donors  and  were  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of  a  pre-ESAF 
program.  The  GOR  performance  in  fiscal  and  financial  management  has  been 
recognized  by  the  IMF  and  the  Bank. 

•  Judicial  Assistance:  USG  assistance  to  the  Law  school  enabled  the  school  to  train  300 
new  lawyers  who  will  graduate  in  March  1999.  USG  assistance  allowed  Radio 
Rwanda  to  cover  genocide  trails  at  the  International  Tribunal  in  Arusha  and  broadcast 
regular  reports  to  the  Rwandan. people. 

•  Pemocracy/Human  Rights:  GOR  officials  took  action  to  curb  human  rights  abuses  by 
the  military.  The  government  also  launched  discussions  with  a  broad  range  of 
political  actors  and  civil  society  on  decentralization.  The  parliament  has  begun  to  play 
a  greater  role  in  governance.  Additional  steps  remain  to  be  taken;  most  importantly, 
the  full  establishment  of  a  national  human  rights  and  reconciliation  commission  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  elections. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Holding  of  local  elections  and  establishment  of  a  transition  calendar. 

•  Reduction  in  violence  in  the  northwest  and  a  decease  in  human 

rights  abuses. 

•  Increased  opportunities  for  off-farm  production  and  employment. 

•  Reduction  in  the  rate  of  STD/HIV  transmission. 

•  Completion  and  implementation  of  a  new  investment  code  and  independent 
investment  authority. 
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RWANDA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


iB^propriations«Accoui]it^.; 
t  by  $traite£iic  Goal 


Regional  Stability 
CIPA 
IMET 

Economic  Development 
DA 
Title  II 

Democracy 

DA 

ESF 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
NADR-Demining 

Health 

DA  _ _ 


Total 


7,050 

6,577 

473 

32,869 

4,160 

28,709 

2,500 

2,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,340 

1,340 


44,759 


lEstimate 


6,000 


2,500 

2,500 


1,050 

1,050 

2,770 

2,770 


24,620 


14,825 

14,500 

325 

8,616 

7,100 

1,516 

2,400 

2,400 


3,500 

3,500 


30,091 


Awropriatibns  Accounts 


CIPA 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

NADR 

Title  II 


Total 


©Iher  Accounts 


D&CP 

ECE  _ 


Tntal 


Actual!^ 

FYlSii 


44,759 


Estimate 

Request  ^ 
FY  2000 ' 

12,000 

14,500 

11,270 

13,000 

300 

325 

1,050 

750 

- 

1,516 

24,620 

30,091 

1,663  2,458 

179  199 


1,842  \  2,657 


mmNDA  ' m-m >  -sr . 

FOnction  150  Resources  GkANQJoTAL  1  46,601 


2,585 

201 


2,786 
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Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

_  ($  in  thousands) 


Rational  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  interest  served  in  Sao  Tome  and  Principe  (STP) 
is  democracy,  followed  by  humanitarian  assistance.  U.S.  efforts  in  STP  focus  on 
political  stability  in  order  to  support  and  safeguard  our  Voice  of  America  facility  and 
operations  there.  Vital  underpinnings  of  this  stability  are  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
mstituhons  and  civilian  rule  and  economic  development  of  this  exceptionally  poor 
country. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  will  press  government,  opposition,  and  community  leaders 
m  engaging  government,  opposition  and  community  leaders  in  discussions  that  highlight 
the  importance  of  democracy  and  democratic  processes.  This  will  be  reinforced  by 

military-to-military  contact  through  IMET  programs  which  support  civilian  control  of  the 
military.  n 


Democracy.  Voice  of  America  and  regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Funds 
contribute  to  U.S.  diplomtic  efforts  to  encourage  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions  and  civil  society  in  this  fragile  democracy. 

Performance  Evaluation; 


•  Economic  diversification:  STP  failed  to  make  significant  progress  in  diversifying  its 
economy  and  meeting  IMF  guidelines  leading  to  debt  relief. 

*  P^tnocratization .  STP  held  peaceful  and  (for  the  region)  model  legislative  elections 
in  November  1998. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 


•  STP  qualifies  for  an  IMF  ESAF  and  HIPC  debt  relief. 

•  STP  economy  improves  and  allows  government  and  military  salaries  to  be  paid  in 
timely  fashion. 


f 
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SAOTOME 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


l^ppropriations  Acxoimts-^ 
.•'■.byStfategiciGoal  ■ 

Request!; 

FY200(S,: 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

74 

'.'■75 

75 

imi  '■  ■ . 

1—^ 

75 

ippropriations  Accounts 

Act^^4 

|!l]^$i^ate  ^ 

■ 

Requests 
FY200a  ! 

IMET 

14 

75 

7'5 

Total 

74 

75 

75 

mmctioN  isffmsouRcm  TOTAL 
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National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Senegal  is  democracy  followed  by 
national  security.  Senegal  is  our  most  important  Francophone  partner  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  a  supporter  of  key  U.S.  foreign  policy  initiatives,  and  a  consistent  voice  for 
moderation  and  compromise  in  multilateral  and  Islamic  organizations.  Senegal  is  a 
participant  in  the  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  (AGRI).  By  working  with  Senegal  to 
professionalize  its  military,  strengthen  private  sector  growth  and  broaden  democracy,  the 
U.S.  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  a  troubled  sub-region. 


Regional  Stability:  Ensuring  the  health  of  Senegal’s  key  security  institutions,  particularly 
its  armed  forces,  will  eliminate  a  potential  source  of  regional  instability  and  help  to  limit 
the  spread  of  conflicts  that  frequently  lead  to  humanitarian  crisis.  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  assist.  Senegal  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  in  FY  2000  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  . 
Act.  Active  in  the  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative,  EDA  would  be  used  to  enhance 
Senegal’s  capabilities  to  participate  in  international  pfeacekeeping  activities.  PH 


Economic  Development:  Continued  support  through  USAID,  ECE,  and  Peace  Corps  for 
reform  of  commercial  law,  formation  of  enterprises,  and  access  to  financial  services 
support  this  objective. 

Democracy:  USAID  programs,  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  and  diplomacy 
work  to  strengthen  civil  institutions,  help  decentralize  government,  improve  electoral 
procedures,  and  enhance  the  legal  system.  '  ' 

Environment:  USAID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  USIS  are  targeting  local  institutions,  the 
private  sector,  and  grass  roots  participation  in  an  effort  to  improve  Senegal’s  ability  to 
manage  its  natural  resources. 

Population:  Senegal’s  high  rate  of  population  growth  continues  to  stress  natural  and 
social  resources.  Through  USAID  programs,  the  U.S.  will  provide  technical  assistance 
and  program  support  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Action  to  strengthen  its  ability 
to  deliver  services,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

Health:  The  U.S.  will  work  through  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  to  strengthen 
community-managed  programs  for  child  survival,  maternal  and  child  health,  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  particularly  HiV/AIDS. 
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Performance  Evaluation;  ^ 

•  Continued  military-to-military  contact  and  improved  understanding.  Senegalese 
ACRI  training  has  proceeded  and  as  a  result,  the  Senegalese  military  is  more  open  to 
the  U.S.  military  model. 

•  Continued  unimpeded  access  to  airport  and  port  facilities.  Senegal  continued  to 
provide  unlimited  access  to  its  port  and  airport  facilities  for  U.S.  armM  forces  for 
humanitarian  and  other  missions. 

•  Improved  military  professionalism  and  civil  responsibility.  The  Senegalese  military 
benefited  from  ACRI  training  and  contact  with  U.S.  military  officials.  However, 
Senegal’s  military  needs  to  strengthen  its  command  structure  and  battle  skills,  as 
Senegal’s  problematic  military  intervention  in  Guinea-Bissau  has  demonstrated. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Free  and  transparent  Presidential  Elections  in  2000. 

•  Effective  participation  by  Senegalese  armed  forces  in  regional  peacekeeping. 

•  Diminished  population  growth,  infant  mortality,  and  HIV/ AIDS. 

•  Increased  U.S.  exports  and  investments  in  Senegal. 

•  Improved  natural  resourace  management. 
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SENEGAL 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Aj^propriations  Accounts 

Actual 
nr 19$8 

fiiHitilii&te^o- 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

815 

735 

740 

IMET 

815 

735 

740 

Economic  Development 

6,100 

6,400 

8,000 

DA 

6,100 

6,400 

8,000 

Democracy 

3,300 

2,000 

2,750 

DA 

3,300 

2,000 

2,750 

Environment 

2,800 

2,940 

3,600 

DA 

2,800 

2,940 

3,600 

Population 

3,000 

5,903 

2,700 

DA 

3,000 

5,903 

2,700 

Health 

2,100 

5,981 

DA 

2,100 

5,981 

Total 

18,115 

23,959 

21,790 

Appropriations  Accounts 

:  ^^^'^ctuilK::;. 

iiiEitroiiEi"'' 

IHiliii* 

DA 

IMET 

23,224 

735 

Total 

18,115 

23,959 

21,790 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

4,536 

1,146 

2,854 

4,297 

1,212 

2,965 

4,519 

1,236 

3,139 

Total 

8,536 

8,474 

8,894 

SENEGAL 

ii^cTioN  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

2^SMi 

1  32,433 

30^S84 
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National  Interests;  U.S.  nationaf  interests  in  the  Seychelles  islands  include  democracy, 
humanitarian  interests,  law  enforcement  and  global  issues.  U.S.  national  security  is 
enhanced  through  the  creation  of  a  stable  and  secure  Indian  Ocean  region.  Terrorisni  has 
proven  itself  a  real  regional  concern,  as  has  lawlessness  and  international  organized 
crime  of  other  sorts.  The  participation  of  the  Seychelles  in  international  trade  bodies 
helps  to  preserve  U.S.  trade  policies  globally.  Ecological  degradation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  threatens  the  oceanscape  throughout  the  world. 


Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  in 
the  Seychelles  will  contribute  to  creating  professional  militaries  that  respect  civilian  rule. 
Seychelles  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a 
grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant 
EDA  will  support  the  Seychelles’  counter-narcotics  mkitime  activities  and  coastal 
security  efforts. 

Open  Markets:  ECE  exchange  programs  will  assist  the  Seychelles  in  making  reforms  to 
join  WTO. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Mauritius  offers  market  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms.  The 
mission  will  use  ECE  exchanges  and  other  resources  to  assist  U.S.  firms  in  finding  a 
foothold  in  the  Indian  ocean  region. 

International  Crime:  Seychelles  presents  a  potentially  attractive  target  for  money 
laundering  operations.  Comoros,  similarly,  has  legal  weaknesses  that  make  it  vulnerable 
to  criminal  exploitation.  The  U.S.  will  provide  information  and  technical  assistance 
through  ECE  exchanges  to  local  authorities  as  they  deal  with  this  potential  problem. 

Democracy:  Democratic  institutions  have  made  progress  in  the  Seychelles.  The  U.S. 
will  use  ECE  exchanges  and  the  regional  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  to  track 
the  further  development  of  local  democracy  and  to  support  evolving  institutions. 

Environment:  This  Consular  District  includes  a  unique  ecology  and  opportunities  for 
aquaculture.  The  U.S.  will  use  regional  Self-Help  funds  to  help  support  local  efforts  to 
preserve  the  ecology  and  responsibly  manage  fisheries. 

Diplomatic  Activities:  Officers  in  Mauritius  will  travel  on  a  regular  schedule  to 
Seychelles  to  represent  U.S.  interests  there.  The  USG  will  also  seek  visits  from  high- 
level  U.S.  officials  to  the  region.  ' 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Seychelles  military  activities  that  support  civilian  authority.  Seychelles  continues  to 
make  progress  towards  restructuring  military  forced  and  respect  for  civilian  authority 
through  IMET  programs  and  a  dialogue  with  the  United  States. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  American  firms  in  the  energy  sectors  gain  access  to  the  markets  in  the  Seychelles. 

•  The  Seychelles  passes  legislation  allowing  for  increased  international  law 
enforcement  cooperation. 

•  No  coups  or  civil  conflict. 

•  Faster  response  times  are  registered  for  warden  system  tests  throughout  the  district. 
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SEYCHELI^ES 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Request; 

FY200a 

Regional  Stability 

79 

75 

75 

IMET 

79 

75 

75 

Total 

79 

75 

75 

i^^iincri^oiis  Acc^iints  - 

■  Adial:;-'"  •■ 

YYmm^ 

Request 

FY2000 

EMET 

79 

75 

75 

Total 

79 

75 

75 

‘V  ^ ,  'j; 

-  j  ' 

ECE 

4 

6 

6 

Total 

4 

6 

6 

iiiiiSfliliilli^ 

mSIS:X?k;BT^ 

'1# 

National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Sierra  Leone  is  humanitarian 
followed  by  democracy  and  economic  prosperity.  The  U.S.  is  working  to  help  West 
Africa  bring  an  end  to  the  eight-year  conflict  in  Sierra  Leone  that  threatens  the  stability 
of  several  other  states  in  the  region  and  causes  a  massive,  complex  humanitarian 
emergency.  Regional  peacekeeping  funds  will  be  used  to  bolster  U.S.  diplomatic 
efforts.  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  is  provided  by  USAID,  Food  for  Peace, 
State/PRM,  USAID’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives,  and  DOD.  Other  U.S.  interests 
in  Sierra  Leone  include  democracy,  which  has  been  pursued  through  small  regional 
Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  grants,  and  the  ability  of  American  citizens  to  live 
and  work  securely.  Improving  the  Government’s  ability  to  manage  rich  natural 
resources,  including  extensive  deposits  of  gem-quality  diamonds,  strategic  minerals, 
fertile  land,  high-value  cash  crops,  timber,  and  fisheries,  would  remove  the  source  for 
much  of  the  country’s  political  instability  and  improve  the  standard  of  living.  The 
Ambassador’s  regional  Self-Help  Fund  disbursed  $90,000  to  fund  small,  high-impact" 
self-help  development  projects  in  FY  1998  and  we  seek  to  continue  that  funding. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  bears  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  UN 
Observer  Mission  in  Sierra  Leone  (UNOMISL)  which  monitors  the  implementation  of 
the  ECOWAS  resolution  regarding  civil  unrest  in  Sierra  Leone.  In  FY  2000,  $8.5 
million  from  the  Contributions  to  International  Peacekeeping  Activities  (CIPA)  will  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  Sierra  Leone  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  Upon  establishment  of  a  cease  fire  agreement  with  the  rebels, 
grant  EDA  will  support  the  rebuilding  and  restructuring  of  Sierra  Leone’s  military 
following  several  years  of  internal  conflict  and  instability. 


International  Crime:  ESF  for  International  Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance 
Program  (ICITAP)  training  will  reconstruct  and  reform  the  civilian  police  force  in 
Sierra  Leone.  Implementation  will  depend  upon  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  ctyU 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Implementation  of  peace  agreement  between  the  Government  and  RUF  rebels.  The 
May  1997  military  coup  d’etat  interrupted  implementation  of  the  peace  accord. 
Regional  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  efforts  strongly  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  democratically-elected 
government  in  early  1998.  The  conflict  continues,  however,  most  lately  with  a 
severe  rebel  attack  on  the  capital  of  Freetown  in  early  1999. 
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•  Demobilisation  and  reintegration  of  military  forces  and  rebels.  The  May  1997 
military  coup  d’etat  interrupted  efforts  to  restructure  the  military  and  resulted  in  the 
suspension  of  IMET  and  EDA  assistance  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  The  democratically-elected  government  remains  in  power. 

•  Decrease  in  violence  against  civilians. 

•  Refugees  and  displaced  persons  return  to  their  homes  and  emergency  assistance 
decreases. 

•  Security  forces  are  restructured  and  retrained  while  existing  military  and  rebel  forces 
jrre  demobilized  and  reintegrated  into  civilian  society. 

•  Economic  activity  increases  and  quality  of  life  indicators  improve. 
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SIERRA  LEONE 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 

V  by  strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY199r 

Eitiihate 

;:,?Ffri999;:  ■ 

Request 
FY  20001  : 

Regional  Stability 

2,531 

mm 

8,500 

CIPA 

2,531 

8,500 

IMET 

- 

75 

Ecohomic  Development 

32,565 

16,094 

Title  II 

32,565 

16,094 

- 

International  Crime 

Ml 

1,500 

ESF 

1,500 

Total 

35,096 

19,669 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

CIPA 

ESF 

IMET 

Title  II 

2,531 

32,565 

3,500 

75 

16,094 

8.500 

1.500 

Total 

35,096 

19,669 

mmiiiL’i’ji 

Other  Accounts  ^  v 

b&cp 

ECE 

1,555 

36 

1,626 

38 

1,710 

39 

Total 

1,664 

1,749 

SIERRA  LEONE 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

36,687 

11,749 
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($in  thousands)  ■ 


National  Interests:  The  primary  l|.S.  interest  in  Somalia  is  humanitarian,  along  with 
democracy.  Strategic  objectives  of  the  United  States  are  at  stake  because  of  the  country’s 
chaotic  state  and  the  potential  it  holds  as  a  platform  for  regional  and  international 
destabilizing  elements.  Somalia’s  long,  un-policed  border  opens  onto  Ethiopia,  Kenya 
and  Djibouti.  Access  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Yemen  expands  the  potential  threat. 


Goals  and 


M  mil]  i  iTTTiJii  ewm 


for  FY  2000: 


Humanitarian  Assistance:  NADR  demining  funds  will  assist  in  eliminating  the  threat  of 
landmines  which  hampers  the  rural  farming  and  grazing  so  necessary  for  subsistence  and 
stability.  In  addition,  the  United  States  will  be  providing  a  hun^tarian  assistance 
program  in  Somalia,  managed  by  the  USAID  REDSO  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  will  pursue 
reconciliation  through  regional  funds  that  go  to  the  Intergovernmental  Authority  for 
.  Development  (IGAD).  ;  ; 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Preventing  severe  food  shortages.  USG  contributions  in  emergency  and  humanitarian 
assistance  helped  divert  a  humanitarian  crisis. 

•  Continued  reconciliation  efforts  among  Somali  clans  and  factions.  “Somaliland” 
continued  to  nurture  democratic  institutions.  iGAD  sponsored  several  reconciliation 
conferences  and  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Somalia 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 


Continued  food  security  in  Somalia. 
Repatriation  of  refugees  from  Ethiopia. 
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SOMALIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
liKp^trategipyi 

Actual 

ilEitii)fi®tfe;j 

spiles 

':""Rec|Uiiii 

Economic  Development 

11,623 

6,763 

DA 

2,700 

Title  II 

8,923 

6,763 

- 

Democracy 

500 

DA 

- 

500 

- 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

346 

1,000 

1,500 

NADR-Demining 

346 

1,000 

1,500 

Health 

1,300 

1,000 

. 

DA 

1,300 

1,000 

- 

Total 

13,269 

9,263 

1,500 

AfSpropriaiions  Accounts 

■iiilliiS: 

mWiSm 

DA 

4,000 

1,500 

NADR 

346 

1,000 

1,500 

Title  II 

8,923 

6,763 

Total 

13,269 

9,263 

1,500 

'  .  ■  ■  • 

‘Qltier  Accoun!i:w;.^.r^'-:-'r'';?4^ 

''' 

D&CP 

25 

87 

91 

Total 

25 

87 

91 

mOMALIAfCliOSEDl , 
function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

13,294 

IHHW 
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South  Africa 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  Both  democracy  and  U.S.  economic  prosperity  are  at  stake  in  South 
Africa.  South  Africa’s  political  stability  is  key  to  the  stability  of  the  region,  and  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  investor  in  South  Africa.  Other  U.S.  interests  in  South  Africa 
include  law  enforcement,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  American  citizens  and  borders.  A 
successful  transition  will  mean  enhanced  prospects  for  increased  U.S.  trade  and 
investment,  relative  safety  for  Americans  travelling  in  South  Africa,  and  controllable 
borders  in  the  fight  against  international  crime  and  narcotics  trafficking. 


Regional  Stability;  Using  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and 
Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)  programs,  the  United  States  encourages  South 
Africa  to  exert  leadership  commensurate  with  its  size,  strength  and  population.  South 
Africa  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant 
basis  imder  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA 
will  support  South  Africa’s  peacekeeping  activities  and  enhance  our  cooperative 
relationship. 


Open  Markets:  Relevant  ministries  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  follow  all  WTO  issues. 
Therefore,  diplomaicy  and  ECE  exchange  and  information  programs  will  target  key 
government,  business,  and  chamber  of  commerce  officials  to  actively  support  multilateral 
rule-based  trade  initiatives  in  the  WTO  and  persuade  other  countries  to  support  them  as 
well. 


Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  seeks  lower  barriers  to  U.S.  firms  in  the  : 
defense  sector  by  reducing  apartheid  era  distrust  and  establishing  contacts  through 
ECE  exchange  programs. 

Economic  Development:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  invest  in  education, 
health  care,  private  sector  development,  and  delivery'of  housing  and  related  human 
services  to  encourage  broad-based  growth.  These  efforts  assist  the  new  government  to 
restructure  the  apartheid  system  and  aid  the  previously  disadvantaged  majority  to 
increase  their  participation  in  civil  society  and  the  economy.  ECE  exchange  and 
information  programs  increase  the  capacity  of  South  Africans  responsible  for  managing 
these  programs.  '  :  .  . 

International  Crime:  ECE  sponsors  programs  to  raise  public  awareness  of  the  threats 
posed  by  international  crime. 

Illegal  Drugs:  U.S.  programs,  including  ECE  exchange  programs,  encourage  the 
government  to  accede  to  UN  protocols,  conduct  joint  operations  with  South  African 
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counterparts,  recommend  training  programs  to  them,  and  raise  public  awareness  of  the 
narcotics  problem 


Democracy:  By  promoting  human  rights,  the  rule  of  law,  and  conflict  resolution, 
USAID  programs  strengthen  democratic  institutions  and  processes,  including  assisting 
the  government  in  the  establishment  of  an  efficient,  effective  court  system  to  help  fight 
crime.  '  .  '  ■ 


Environment:  Helping  South  Africa  pursue  environmentally  sustainable,  market-based 
development  will  assist  it  in  achieving  other  goals,  such  as  broad-based  growth  and 
health.  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  include  training  and  technical  assistance  in 
energy-efficiency,  solid  waste  management,  water  and  sanitation  systems  as  well  as 
environmental  impact  assessments  and  reviews.  I^^HI 


Population:  USAID  population  programs  reduce 
and  the  quality  of,  reproductive  health  support. 


fertility  rates  by  increasing 


access  to, 


Health:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  focus  on  access  to  primary  health  care. 
USAID  program^  also  address  the  HIV/ AIDS  epidemic  through  preventive  services  and 
mitigation  strategies.  USAID  also  supports  the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  which 
provides  an  advisor  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Respect  for  human  rights,  equitable  administration  of  justice,  peaceful  resolution  of 
societal  conflicts,  participation  of  NGOs  and  other  elements  of  civic  society  in  policy 
development.  The  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  (TRC),  partially  funded  by 
USAID  democracy  programs,  completed  its  hearings  and  submitted  its  report 
showing  remarkable  impartiality.  NGOs  have  played  considerable  roles  in 
monitoring  and  assisting  legislative  bodies  in  drafting  legislation,  such  as  the 
organized  crime  bill. 


•  Increased  access  to  shelter  and  urban  services  for  the  historically  disadvantaged 
population.  USG  programs  provided  thousands  of  credit  housing  loans  for 
disadvantaged  people  (87,882  in  1996-7),  resulting  in  greater  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  South  Africans  being  housed. 

•  More  equitable,  sustainable  primary  health  care  delivery  system  accessible  to  all 
South  Africans.  Continued  USG  invesftnent  in  South  Africa’s  health  care  system  and 
HIV/AIDS  prevention  programs  have  increased  access  for  thousands  of  South 
Afi-icans. 

^  Expansion  of  U.S.-South  Africa  defense  relationship.  In  1998  the  U.S.  programmed 
three  Joint  Combined  Exercise  and  Training  (JCET)  programs,  the  first  in  a 
democratic  South  Africa.  In  addition  to  multiple  exchange  visits  among  military 
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officers  there  were  increased  IMET  students  in  the  U.S.  These  programs  have  begun 
to  break  through  some  of  the  distrust  remaining  from  the  apartheid  era. 

•  Designation  of  appropriate  SANDF  peacekeeping  role,  participation  and/or  support 
for  peacekeeping,  and  completion  of  SANDF  integration.  South  Africa  participated 
in  September  1998  in  the  SADC  intervention  in  Lesotho  to  restore  order  and  the  rule 
of  law.  The  SAG  cabinet  has  recently  completed  a  white  paper  on  South  Africa’s 
peacekeeping  role  indicating  recognition  of  South  Africa’s  role  as  a  regional 
stabilizer.  Integration  of  former  South  Africa  Defense  Forces  with  liberation  forces 
into  the  South  African  National  Defense  Force  is  structurally  complete,  and  1998  saw 
a  new  chief  of  SANDF  appointed. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increased  military-to-military  exercises  and  exchanges. 

•  SAG  leadership  to  shape  constructive  security  and  non-proliferation  policies  within 
NAM  and  SADC. 

•  Increased  level  of  U.S.  exports  to  South  Africa  and  progress  on  a  Trade  and 
Investment  Framework  Agreement  and  increased  foreign  direct  investment  to  the 
southern  African  region. 

•  Improved  Human  Development  Index  Figures  for  the  historically  disadvantaged 
population,  including  increased  access  to  primary  health  care  and  increased  capacity 
to  deliver  HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  treatment. 

•  Finalization  of  a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty  and  joint  training  of  100 
investigators  and  prosecutors. 

•  Improved  management  of  waste,  water,  and  other  natural  resources. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Regional  Stability 
IMET 


Economic  Development 
DA 
ESF 


39,250 

39,000 

250 


14,731 

14,731 


22,150 

22,150 


Democracy 

DA 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA 


Total 


14,500 

14,500 

5,500 

5.500 

3.500 

3,500 

7,600 

7,600 


71,154 


14,200 

14,200 

8,575 

8,575 


47,856 


14,550 

14,550 

5,600 

5,600 

1,200 

1,200 

3,900 

3,900 


48,200 


DA 

ESF 

IMET 


Total 


D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 


Total 


71,154 


47,006 

850 

47,400 

800 

47,856 

48,200 

16,752 


19,764 


14,384 

3,785 

2,518 


20,687 
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Swaziland 

($  in  thousands)  _ 

National  Interests;  It  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  to  promote  peaceful  constitutional 
reform,  economic  growth,  and  evolutionary  democratization  in  Swaziland  -the  region’s 
only  remaining  non-party  state  and  executive  monarchy. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  Continuing  the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
program  for  qualified  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  will  develop  a  fully- 
trained  Swazi  Defense  Force  subordinate  to  civilian  authority  respectful  of  human  rights, 
that  can  assist  with  peacekeeping,  disaster  preparedness,  and  demining  activities 
throughout  southern  Africa.  IB 


Expand  U.S.  Exports:  EGE  exchanges  and  information  programs  expose  Swazis  to  the 
U.S.  private  sector  -  its  requirements  for  investment  and  the  products  and  services 
usefiil  to  Swaziland. 


Open  Markets:  ECE  exchanges  and  information  programs  expose  Swazis  to  the  type  of 
infrastructure  that  will  facilitate  the  open  markets  needed  for  economic  prosperity. 

Illegal  Drugs:  ECE  exchanges  and  information  programs  allow  us  to  help  generate  the 
support  of  high-level  Government  officials  and  other  interested  persons  in  combating 
narcotics  trafficking. 

Democracy:  ECE  exchanges  and  information  programs  are  key  to  promoting 
democracy,  transparent  and  accountable  governance,  and  respect  for  human  rights  to 
ensure  Swaziland’s  political  stability  and  economic  growth. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  N ADR  demining  programs  will  raise  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  landmines  and  will  help  eliminate  landmines  in  Swaziland. 

Environment:  ECE  exchanges  and  international  information  programs  are  key  to 
conservation  and  biodiversity. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Bring  future  and  present  Swazi  leaders  to  the  U.S.  through  academic  grants  and  the 


international  visitors  program  to  acquaint  leaders  with  working  democratic  , 


institutions,  international  labor  standards,  intellectual  property  rights,  and  with  the 
telecommunication  sector.  USIS  programs  were  on  target  in  FY  1998.  Through  a 
tripartite  consensus,  the  Swazi  Government  made  progress  towards  passing  labor 
legislation  that  will  bring  it  into  full  conformity  with  international  labor  conventions. 


i 
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•  Provide  information  to  the  Swazi  business  and  public  sectors  through  USIA  speakers’ 
programs,  web  site,  and  international  visitors  program  to  acquaint  them  with  the  U.S. 
business  community  and  with  environmental  programs.  USIA  helped  arrange  a 
commercial  visit  to  several  U.S.  cities  for  the  Prime  Minister  who  was  seeking  major 
foreign  investors. 

•  Develop  and  implement  a  program  to  clear  the  minefield  on  the  Swaziland- 
Mozambique  border  and  provide  demining  training  to  members  of  the  Swazi  Defense 
Force  who  can  use  this  skill  to  assist  with  similar  activities  in  any  future  regional 
peacekeeping  operations.  FY  1998  monies  are  in  a  trust  fund  awaiting  the 
determination  of  proper  equipment  to  purchase. 

•  Continue  IMET  instruction  on  professionalism  and  effective  defense  resource 
management.  The  professionalism  of  the  Swazi  defense  force,  its  subordination  to 
civilian  authority  and  respect  for  human  rights  were  recognized  by  former  EUCOM 
DCINC  Gen.  James  Jamerson  as  among  the  best  in  Africa. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  The  Swazi  Government  revises  its  industrial  relations  and  intellectual  property  rights 
legislation. 

•  The  Swazi  press  reports  favorably  on  U  S.  policies  and  mission  activities. 

•  The  number  of  landmines  along  the  Swazi-Mozambique  border  decreases. 

•  The  yearly  total  of  narcotics  confiscations  increase. 

•  Swaziland  updates  its  counter-narcotics  legislation. 
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SWAZILAND 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^^^ateflic6Q.ai  '  . 

■iiai 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
NADR-Demining 

93 

93 

210 

210 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Total 

303 

75 

75 

1 _ _ _ — — - - - ^ 

^'?M8 

IMET 

NADR 

93 

210 

75 

75 

Total  _ 

75 

75 

WSSBS^M 

D&CP 

ECE 

1,242 

164 

1,222 
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Total 
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Tanzania 

_ -  _ ^ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests:  The  principal  U.S.  interest  in  Tanzania  is  democracy,  pursued 
tough  the  reinforcement  of  Tanzania’s  political  stability,  enabling  Tanzania  to  continue 
Its  role  as  mediator  of  regional  disputes.  An  island  of  calm  in  the  turbulent  Great  Lakes 
region,  Tanzania  is  host  to  thousands  of  refugees  and  a  leading  broker  for  regional 
reconciliation.  U.S.  assistance  m  fostering  broad-based,  market-driven  economic  growth 
will  form  a  lasting  bulwark  against  instability.  The  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
August  1998  underscored  the  need  to  expand  our  counter-terrorism  relationship  with 
Tanzania.  Using  regional  ATAP  funds,  the  Klission  will  build  upon  the  excellent 
bilateral  cooperation  forged  in  the  wake  of  the  bombing  to  provide  trainmg  for  Tanzaman 
secunty  officials  to  improve  tracking  of  potential  terrorist  threats  against  U.S.  interests. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supportin£  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  A  stable  Central  Africa  will  reduce  requirements  for  U.S. 
peacekeeping  forces  and/or  massive  humanitarian  disasters  as  a  result  of  ethmc  violence 
and  large-scale  refugee  flows.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
will  encourage  the  Tanzanian  Government  to  continue  its  constructive  engagement  in 
resolving  regional  conflict.  Tanzama  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 
I^fense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

o  961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA,  such  as  vehicles,  radios,  and  individual  military 

clothmg  and  equipment,  will  help  support  Tanzama’s  peacekeeping  activities.^^P 

Economic  Development:  USAID  programs  that  support  free-market  reforms  and  support 
to  eiiierging  entrepreneurs  will  contribute  to  private  sector-led  sustainable  growth, 
contributing  tp  both  Tanzanian  and  U.S.  prosperity.  Peace  Corps  programs  contribute  to 
sustainable  growth  at  the  grassroots  level.  liiWi 


Democracy:  USAID  programs  to  help  establish  an  improved  judiciary  and  strong  civil 
society  will  enhance  Tanzania’s  constructive  role  in  regional  conflict  resolution.^g^ 

Enyironment:  Working  with  the  Tanzanian  Government,  the  U.S.  can  protect  umque 
natural  resources  and  tap  into  Tanzania’s  vast  ecotPurism  potential  through  USAID  and 
Peace  Corps  programs.  Such  measures  will  buttress  other  U.S.  goals  by  supporting 

broad-based  economic  growth  and  regional  stability. 

Curbing  Tanzania’s  growth  rate  through  USAID  programs  will  contribute 
directly  to  the  U.S.  national  goal  of  stabilizing  world  population  growth  and  complement 
our  strategic  goal  of  increasing  economic  development  in  Tanzania 

Heal^  Expanding  basic  health  education,  access  to  primary  health  care,  and  use  of 
HIV/ AIDS  preventive  measures  through  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs  contributes 
to  reducing  the  spread  of  disease. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

Continuing  Support  for  Regional  Security:  Tanzania  hosted  the  Burundi  peace 
negotiations  in  Arusha  and  President  Mkapa  was  called  upon  to  help  bring  about  peace 
talks  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.  Tanzania  participated  successfully  in  an 
Africa  Crisis  Response  Initiative  exercise  with  the  U.S.,  Uganda,  and  Kenya. 

t 

Population  Growth  Rate  Remains  High:  Tanzania’ s  growth  rate  remained  above  2.5% 
and  the  contraceptive  prevalence  rate  has  leveled  off  since  1996.  New  strategies  aim  at 
reaching  a  nationwide  audience  and  coordinating  with  donors  to  avoid  duplication.  , 

Potentially  Dangerous  Impasse  Persists  oh  Zanzibar:  There  were  serious  discrepancies  in 
Zanzibar  in  the  1995  elections  and  the  U.S.  and  other  donors  have  halted  most  assistance 
to  Zanzibar  as  a  result.  Donors  have  little  opportunity  to  effect  change  in  this  highly 
charged  climate. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Extent  of  privatization  of  state  enterprises  and  performance  by  privatized  companies. 

•  Level  of  Tanzanian  support  for  U.S.  environmental  initiatives. 

•  Population  growth  rate  and  incidence  of  HIV/ AIDS. 

•  Number  of  refugees  voluntarily  repatriated  and  resettled. 

•  Continued  development  of  democratic  institutions,  civic  organizations  and  the  free 
press. 
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TANZANIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


p|^iirttpriatipns’'Aecounte''  , 
H^-;Stoategic  Goal 

Actiia1ltf« 

RpgiMIfi 

FY^iblfc 

Regional  Stability 

185 

150 

200 

IMET 

185 

150 

200 

Economic  Development 

12,623 

6,250 

5,950 

DA 

2,000 

6,250 

5,950 

Title  II 

10,623 

- 

- 

Democracy 

2,500 

2,150 

2,500 

DA 

2,500 

2,150 

2,500 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

150 

9,231 

. 

ESF 

150 

9,231 

- 

Environment 

2,500 

3,800 

DA 

4,000 

2,500 

3,800 

Population 

3,800 

3,850 

3,900 

DA 

3,800 

3,850 

3,900 

Health 

7,400 

6,900 

7,300 

DA 

7,400 

6,900 

7,300 

Total 

30,658 

31,031 

23,650 
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f^^ropriatidA#  Account  vj 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Title  II 

19,700 

150 

185 

10,623 

21,650 

9,231 

150 

23,450 

200 

Total 

30,658 

31,031 

23,650 

fG^er  Accouili^ 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

3,1431 
866 
^  2,132 

3,31 5l 
909 
2,280 

3,486 

910 

2,337 

Total 

6,141 

6,504 

6,733 

TANZANIA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

36,799 

30,383 
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Togo 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  U.S.  interests  in  Togo  center  on  promoting  democratization,  which 
will  contribute  to  domestic  stability  and  economic  growth  as  well  as  regional  peace. 

With  extremely  limited  program  resources  in  the  absence  of  a  USAID  mission,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  also  works  to  promote  broad-based  economic  growth  to  improve  living 
standards,  health  conditions  and  Togo’s  eventual  potential  as  a  commercial  partner. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Growth:  Peace  Corps  programs  help  restore  economic  growth  by  educating 

and  by  reducing  environmental  degradation  and  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  ECE 
exchanp  programs  will  highlight  strategies  advocated  by  international  financial 
institutions  for  sustainable  development  and  the  benefits  of  market-based  economic 
reforms. 

p.^hiocracy:  ECE  exchange  programs  will  strengthen  democratic  institutions,  the  rule  Of 
law,  creation  of  an  apolitical  military,  and  respect  for  human  rights 

Environment:  The  U.S.  will  work  through  Peace  Corps  environmental  programs  to 
support  responsible  local  use  of  natural  resources  and  protection  of  the  environment. 

Through  Peace  Corps  programs,  the  U  S.  Mission  will  contribute  to 
grassroots  health  projects  and  education. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Evidence  that  the  Togolese  military  is  respecting  the  human  rights  of  the  civilian 
population:  Members  of  the  Togolese  military  interfered  in  the  June  1998  Presidential 
elections,  destroying  ballots  from  some  districts  before  they  could  be  counted. 
Credible  evidence  pins  responsibility  on  members  of  the  military  for  attacks  August 
16  on  the  headquarters  of  one  opposition  party  and  on  the  homes  of  several 
opposition  politicians. 

•  Ividence  that  the  Togolese  military  is  maintaining  a  responsible  dialogue  with 
civilian  leaders  and  civilian  authority:  The  Togolese  military,  which  continues  its 
close  ties  to  Resident  Eyadema,  has  not  maintained  responsible  dialogue  with  civilian 
leaders  and  civilian  authorities,  especially  members  of  the  political  opposition. 


I 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfonnance; 

•  Privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises  and  increased  economic  growth. 

•  Continued  access  by  Mission  officers  to  government,  media,  political  parties  and 
academia. 

•  Objective  press  coverage  of  U.S.  policies  and  activities  in  the  local  media. 

•  Open  and  free  elections. 

•  NGOs  and  the  independent  media  operate  free  of  government  harassment. 
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TOGO 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


M^ropriations  Accounts 
^|ft,Strateglc-G6al. 

Request  < 
py  2000 

Regional  Stability 

35 

IMET 

36 

- 

Economic  Development 

m 

Title  II 

Tofa/ 

35 

- 

- 

^iiifopriatldnsfA6c0untS4S?'.-A'' 

.  ActMalK!^^ 

Request 

FY2000 

IMET 

Title  II 

35 

Total 

35 

m 

m 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

3,510 

361 

1,879 

Total 

5,089 

5,561 

^  5,750 

/.y-'.iM 

'>'.i . 

r.fr<:A561 

■  ■■  '■  y  ,V> 

5,7^ 
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National  Interests:  The  principal  national  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Uganda  is 

democracy  followed  by  economic  prosperity  and  humanitarian  response.  Uganda  is 

becoming  a  model  for  other  African  nations  in  health,  education,  and  economic  reform. 
Uganda  is  now  a  critical  parmer  in  responding  to  conflicts  and  tensions  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Horn  of  Africa  regions.  USAID  and  the  State  Department  provide  assistance 
when  the  magnitude  of  a  disaster  exceeds  the  Ugandan  Government’s  capacity  to 
respond. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Sut 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability;  Uganda  is  a  critical  participant  in  efforts  to  enhance  stability  in 
Central  and  East  Africa.  The  U.S.  has  deployed  forces  in  Uganda  twice  in  the  last  four 
years  to  support  humanitarian  initiatives  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  help  to  further  professionalize 
the  Ugandan  military,  which  has  already  been  downsized  under  a  successful  UN 
program.  Uganda  also  participates  in  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  (ACRI)  traimng, 
which  will  help  them  play  a  constructive  and  professional  role  in  regional  peacekeeping. 
Uganda  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant 
basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA 
will  support  Uganda’s  ability  to  participate  in  international  peacekeeping  oper^fom,  and 
to  counter  threats  emanating  from  Sudan.  PM 


Economic  Development:  A  transparent,  productive  Ugandan  economy  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  regional  integration  and  will  contribute  to  U.S.  commercial  interests 
in  East  and  Central  Africa.  The  U.S.  >vill  support  continued  economic  reform, 
particularly  of  the  financial  sector,  and  address  inifrastructure  shortfalls  in  energy,  roads, 
and  telecommunications  through  diplomacy  and  USAID  programs.  USAID,  PL  480 II 
and  Peace  Corps  programs  will  also  contribute  to  grassroots  agricultural  devel^^t. 


Democracy  and  Human  Rights:  Democratization  is  an  important  element  in  establishing 
long-term  political  stability,  reinforcing  the  rule  of  law,  and  permitting  sustained 
economic  growth  in  a  country  critical  to  regional  stability.  Through  d^lomacy  and 
USAID  programs,  the  Mission  will  support  multiparty  democracy,  judicial  and 
legislative  capabilities,  the  position  of  women,  appropriate  civil-military  relatiOT^^d 
promote  human  rights. 

Environment:  The  conservation  of  Uganda’s  unique  environment  will  reduce  long-term 
^hrpats  to  the  global  environment,  particularly  loss  of  biodiversity  and  climate  change. 
The  Embassy  will  work  through  diplomacy,  USAID  programs  and  Peace  Corps 
programs  to  improve  resource  management  and  to  strengthen  the  Ugandan  G^^^ment’s 

institutional  framework  for  wildlife  administration. 
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Population:  Uganda’s  rapidly  growing  population  creates  undue  pressure  on  land, 
schools,  health  services  and  other  social  sectors,  threatening  overall  economic  growth 
USAID  population  programs  raise  awareness  of  family  planning  and  provide  support 
services  to  help  lower  the  population  growth  rate. 


Health.  Uganda  is  the  epicenter  of  the  HIV/AIDS  epidemic  and  has  one  of  the  highest 
incidences  of  malaria  infection  in  the  world.  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  health  programs 
aini  to  decrease  the  incidence  of  HIV/ AIDS  and  other  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as 
supporting  basic  health  initiatives.  The  Embassy  will  continue  to  engage  in  HIV 
education  and  provide  diplomatic  support  to  Centers  for  Disease  Control  research 
projects.  ■  ^mm 


Performance  Evaluation: 


Bilateral  Relations  Enhanced:  Bilateral  relations  were  strengthened  by  the  visits  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Rangel 
Presidential  Trade  Mission. 


^gional  Security:  Presidents  Clinton  and  Museveni  hosted  a  summit  of  regional  leaders 
at  Entebbe  to  highlight  the  need  for  African  cooperation  on  security  issues.  Uganda’s 
involvement  in  the  Congo  conflict  complicated  efforts  to  promote  Ugandan  participation 
in  regional  peacekeeping  activities. 


•  Level  of  Ugandan  cooperation  in  regional  peace  efforts. 

•  Value  of  new  U.S.  and  other  foreign  investments  in  Uganda 

•  Level  of  understanding  of  U.S.  views  on  democracy  by  local  political  figures  and 
Ugandan  public,  and  progress  toward  multiparty  democracy. 

•  Population  levels  of  key  indicator  plant  and  animal  species. 

•  Population  growth  rates  decline. 

•  Incidents  of  HIV/ AIDS  decreases. 
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UGANDA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


A<^al  % 

^Estimate 

J=Y1999 

Request 

FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Title  II 

Democracy 

DA 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA 

357 

357 

56,137 

25,140 

30,997 

2,000 

.  2,000 

50 

50 

5,900 

5,900 

11,674 

11,674 

400 

400 

31,152 

21,527 

9,625 

2,300 

2,300 

6,725 

6,725 

5,580 

5,580 

10,310 

10,310 

400 

400 

34,281 

25,950 

8,331 

1,700 

1,700 

8,600 

8,600 

5,400 

5,400 

8,200 

8,200 

Total 

.  76,118 

56,467 

58,581 

I - ^ ^ — r— - - 

li^^^iriationl  Acic)tJfrt»J?-'^''^' '  ' 

■  Actti,w;i:|" 

■  FY'tilff'; 

■,fEs:^ilte> 

Requesitr 

DA 

IMET 

Title  II 

44,764 

357 

30,997 

46,442 

400 

9,625 

49,850 

400 

8,331 

Total 

76,118 

56,467 

58,581 

- — - _ 

iitftejr  Accounts.  .  ; 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corns 

3,465 

577 

1,397 

2,806 

614 

1,543 

2,951 

632 

1,570 

Total 

5,439 

4,963 
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Zambia 

_ _ _ _ _ ($  in  thousands) _ ^ 

^tional  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  in  Zambia  is  democracy,  followed  by 
humamtarian  interests  and,  potentially,  economic  prosperity.  If  Zambia  ^cceeds  in 
building  a  stable  democracy,  it  will  have  a  positive  influence  on  a  region  of  growing 
economc  and  political  importance  to  the  United  States.  Zambia  has  been  in  the  forefront 

of  mediating  peaceful  resolutions  of  the  Angolan  and  Congolese  conflicts. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability:  A  secure,  stable  southern  Africa  with  a  growing  economy  will 
provide  tiie  enabling  environment  for  a  stable,  developing  democracy  in  Zambia  that  will 
not  require  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  humanitarian  relief.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  help 

^ts  military  through  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
aMET)  and  to  support  Zambia  in  its  efforts  to  work  with  neighboring  states  to  keep  the 
peace  and  improve  conditions  in  the  region.  Zambia  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will  support  Zambia’s  peacekeeping 
activities.  ° 


^onomic  Development:  An  efficiently  functioning  and  growing  economy  is  Zambia’s 
best  long-tenn  ho^  to  reduce  chronic  poverty  and  alleviate  suffering  from  malnutrition 
and  *sease.  The  U.S.  will  directly  support  market-oriented  reforms  through  USAID 
and  Peace  Corps  projects  to  increase  the  productive  participation  of  rural  enterprises 
and  communities  m  the  national  economy,  and  reduce  the  State’s  role  in  the 

Democracy:  The  U.S.  will  actively  support  Zambian  efforts,  both  governmental  and 
non-govemmental,  to  strengthen  and  deepen  democracy  and  good  governance  in  the 
country.  Our  USAID  democracy  program  will  focus  on  the  pillars  of  democracy: 
transparent  electoral  processes,  an  independent  judiciary,  respect  for  rule  of  law 

freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  ^ 


inyironment:  The  U.S.  will  support  Zambia’s  efforts  to  reverse  environmental 
degradation  by  focusing  on  building  local  capacity  to  accelerate  implementation  of 
environmental  reforms  through  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  programs.  WM 


Population;  Stabilizing  Zambia’s  population  growth  is  essential  for  the  country’s 
conttnued  development  and  prosperity.  The  U.S.  will  support  Zambia’s  efforts  to  reduce 

fertility  rates  m  country,  working  extensively  through  USAID  projects  at  the  grassroots 
level  throughout  Zambia. 
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Health:  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  will  support  improved  family  and  public  health, 
sanitation,  and  HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  control.  This  includes  water  and  sanitation 
activities  which  improve  general  health  and  quality  of  life  at  the  community  level.  The 
“integrated”  approach  to  health  seeks  to  provide  quality  care  as  close  to  the  family  as 


Perfonnance  Evaluation; 

•  Progress  in  consolidating  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of 
law.  Due  in  large  part  to  U.S.  pressure  and  pressure  from  civil  society  and  the ' 
independent  press,  both  of  which  have  been  heayily  supported  by  the  United  States, 
the  Zambian  Government  released  former  President  Kanuda  from  house  arrest  where 
he  was  held  from  an  alleged  October  1997  coup  attempt  until  June  1998. 

•  Independence  of  the  judiciary  and  effective  measures  to  fight  corruption.  The 
professional  and  highly-trained  Zambian  judiciary  continues  to  exhibit  a  remarkable 
degree  of  independence  from  the  strong  Zambian  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government,  and  an  overall  respect  for  rule  of  law.  The  Zambian  Government’s 
Anti-Corruption  Commission  (ACC)  was  a  proactive  watchdog,  seeking  to  identify 
instances  of  possible  wrongdoing. 

•  Improved  health  indicators  (e  g.,  increased  child  survival,  decreased  incidence  of 
HIV/AIDS,  decrease  in  population  growth  rate).  Decentralization  is  working  in  the 
health  care  sector  in  Zambia,  as  more  Zambians  are  enjoying  easier  access  to  medical 
care.  HIV/AIDS  remains  a  major  health  concern  for  Zambia. 

•  Privatization  of  large  state  firms  and  increased  U.S.  investment.  Zambia’s  economic 
reforms  and  commitment  to  privatization  in  the  1990’s  ha:ve  been  exceptional.  A 
number  of  privatization  have  occurred  to  date,  notably  in  the  mining,  agricultural, 
and  transportation  sectors. 

•  Continued  apolitical  military  role  and  effective  participation  in  regional 
peacekeeping.  The  professional  Zambian  military  continued  to  respect  its  civilian 
leadership.  Zambian  President  Chiluba  undertook  to  lead  African  diplomatic  efforts 
to  resolve  the  Congo  conflict. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Continued  peace  with  Angola  and  Congo. 

•  The  number  of  registered  Zambian  voters  and  voter  participation  in  elections 
increases. 

•  Reductions  in  the  percentage  of  the  population  below  the  poverty  line. 

•  Complete  privatization  of  Zambia  Consolidated  Copper  Mines. 

•  Improved  education  and  health  standards  of  Zambians,  as  measured  by  the  World 
Bank  annual"  World  Development  Indicators.” 
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ZAMBIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


f|plji)ropriation»Aecoun|s 
SttategiaGoals,  .v 

(^*199^ 

■Mi 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

143 

143 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Economic  Development 

8,755 

8,293 

8,550 

DA  i 

6,511 

6,050 

8,550 

Title  II 

2,244 

2,243 

Democracy 

DA 

700 

700 

1,850 

1,850 

1,300 

1,300 

Environment 

1,300 

2,000 

1,200 

DA 

1,300 

2,000 

'1,200 

Population 

DA 

3,500 

3,500 

2,550 

2,550 

3,200 

3,200 

Health 

7,300 

7,982 

8,100 

DA 

7,300 

7,982 

8,100 

Total 

21,698 

22,825 

22,500 

Aim]x>pHati6tii’'/^<^Qpnt8 

DA 

IMET 

Title  II 

m^SOi 

20,432 

150 

2,243 

22,350 

150 

Total 

21,698 

22,825 

22,500 

I  •  ■ 

:^er  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps  , 

2,972 
.  458 

2,186 

2,856 

490 

2,240 

3,004 

502 

2,251 

Total 

5,616 

5,586 

5,757 

Wi^N^TiONlSO^I^PilR^fGfUtNi^pji^ 

■B 

1 
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Zimbabwe 

- ^ _  ($  in  thousands) _  - 

j^tional  Interests:  The  principal  U.S.  interests  in  Zimbabwe  is  democracy  followed  by 
global  issues,  particularly  Health.  Democratic  reform  will  also  contribute  to  regional 
economic  prosperity  and  security  and  help  Zimbabwe  to  address  its  acute  HIV/AIDS 
problem,  which  is  likely  to  have  a  long-term  impact  on  sustainable  economic  growth. 

i  1  .  ‘  ■ 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  An  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)' program 
will  serve  to  reinforce  the  Zimbabwean  Defense  Forces’  (ZDF)  commitment  to  civilian 
rule.  IMET  training  for  senior  ZDF  officers  will  facilitate  the  Zimbabwean 
Government  s  efforts  to  “right  size”  the  ZDF  to  a  more  efficient  force.  Zimbabwe  will 
be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under 
Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grant  EDA  will 
support  Zimbabwe’s  peacekeeping  efforts. 

Open  Markets:  As  the  second  largest  southern  African  economy,  a  stable  and  prosperous 
Zimbabwe  is  crucial  to  stability  and  prosperity  in  the  region.  Through  its  ECE  exchange 
and  information  programs,  the  United  States  is  encouraging  transparency  on  public 
tenders,  privatization  of  state-owned  corporations,  and  elimination  of  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers  to  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Through  ECE  business  programs  and  public  diplomacy,  the 

U.S.  will  identify  and  develop  business  opportunities  in  Zimbabwe. 

Economic  Development:  Through  USAID  programs,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
promote  sound  macroeconomic  policies,  broaden  ownership  in  a  growing  economy, 
strengthen  natural  resources  management  for  sustainable  development  in  rural  areas, 
and  continue  activities  that  improve  the  quality  of  and  access  to  health  and  education 
facilities  in  rural  areas.  — 


Democracy:  USAID  programs  will  help  to  consolidate  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  by  enhancing  citizens’  awareness  of  rights  and  responsibilities,  facilitating 
opportunities  for  participation  in  economic  and  political  decision-making,  and  opening 
new  channels  of  communication  and  debate  between  the  GOZ  and  citizens.  Assistance 
will  provide  expertise  in  formulating  an  approach  to  land  policy  reform  that  is 
constitutional,  transparent,  and  finaricially  feasible. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  United  States  provides  humanitarian  assistance  to 
reduce  the  economic  costs  of  natural  disasters,  such  as  severe  drought,  and  NADR 
programs  to  reduce  the  tragic  legacy  of  landmines  from  the  liberation  struggle.^® 
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Environment:  Peace  Corps  programs  provide  assistance  to  grassroots  communities, 
raising  awareness  of  environmental  issues  and  working  to  improve  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

Population:  USAID  programs  increase  awareness  of  the  implications  of  rapid 
population  growth  and  continue  to  support  successful  family  planning. 

Health:  Zimbabwe  is  plagued  with  onei  of  the  highest  HIV/  AIDS  infection  rates  in  the 
world.  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  health  assistance  is  aimed  both  reducing  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  and  raising  public  awareness  of  the  impact  of  HIV/AIDS  on  Zimbabwean 
society,  the  economy  and  the  region. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Increased  U.S.  Exports  to  Zimbabwe.  USG  advocacy  helped  to  generate  more  than 
$24  million  in  U.S.  exports,  exceeding  the  targeted  goal  of  a  2  percent  increase. 

•  Strengthened  Potential  for  Sustainable  Rural  Development.  Zimbabwe  has  broadened 
ownership  of  productive  assets.  U.S.  assistance  has  helped  to  expand  a  mortgage 
financing  system  to  include  the  very  poor,  triple  the  credit  available  to  micro¬ 
entrepreneurs,  and  improve  the  availability  of  loan  guarantees  for  small  and  medium 
enterprises.  Zimbabwe  pledged  to  implement  land  in  accordance  with  Zimbabwe’s 
Land  Acquisition  Act  of  1992. 

•  Democracy.  The  Zimbabwe-American  Development  Foimdation  (ZADF)  -  an 
endowed  mechanism  -  was  established  to  promote  democracy  and  broad-based 
growth  after  direct  development  assistance  eventually  is  phased  out. 

■  '  if 

•  Enhanced  Capacity  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  Government.  The  U.S.  successfully 
launched  a  study  tour  program  to  help  Parliamentarians  gain  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  role  that  Parliament  can  play  in  a  balanced  system  of  government. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


GOZ  concludes  with  the  IMF  an  Economic  Structural  Adjustment  Facility  (ESAF)  in 
support  of  Zimbabwe’s  Program  for  Economic  and  Social  Transformation 
(ZIMPREST),  which  assists  in  removing  tariff  and  other  barriers  to  trade,  and 
implements  sound  fiscal  strategies. 

Increased  levels  of  U.S.  exports  to  Zimbabwe. 

GOZ  formulates  and  implements  a  transparent  and  legal  approach  to  land  policy 
reform. 

Parliament  implements  recommendations  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Committee  to 
improve  operations  of  the  legislature  and  increase  public  access  to  the  legislative 
process. 

GOZ  adoption  of  a  more  vigorous  HIV/AIDS  prevention  policy. 
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ZIMBABWE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


A]|propriations  Accounts 

Actiiii;;':;' 

iy  Strategic.Goai 

Regional  Stability 

336 

300 

IMET 

336 

300 

Economic  Development 

1,800 

3,450 

DA 

1,800 

3,450 

Democracy 

1,700 

2,500 

DA 

1,700 

2,500 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

800 

743 

NADR-Demining 

800 

743 

Environment 

2,900 

. 

DA 

2,900 

- 

Population 

3,500 

1,000 

DA 

3,500 

1,000 

Health 

1,950 

1,550 

DA 

1,950 

1,550 

Total 

12,986 

9,543 

Request 


1,500 

1,500 


10,250 


l^ppropriations  Aecounte 


DA 

IMET 

NADR 


Total 


Qt^er  Accounts 


D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 


Total 


Actual 

FY19§| 


lEftiinate.' 


9,543 


2,873 

734 

1,391 


4,998 


3,319 

780 

1,792 


miMBABWE 


15,434 


Request 
FY  2000 


10,250 


3,490 

792 

1,803 


6,085 


16,335 
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African  Crisis  Respotise  Initiative  (ACRI) 

($  in  thousands)  _  ,  _ 

National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  served  by  the  African  Crisis  Response 
Initiative  are  humanitarian  assistance,  development  of  democratic  institutions.  Conflict 
and  instability  pose  an  immediate  threat  to  Africa’s  economic  and  political  progress. 

ACRI  is  a  training  initiative  intended  to  enhanc^  the  capacity  of  selected  African 
militaries  to  respond  effectively  to  peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  relief  operations  on  the 
continent; 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability;  ACRI’s  long-term  objective  is  to  create  a  self-sustaining 
peacekeeping  capacity  of  between  10,000  to  12,000  African  military  personnel  ready  to 
respond  to  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  crises.  ACRI’s  emphasis  is  on  training  based 

•  on  a  common  peacekeeping  doctrine  and  the  supply  of  common  communications 

equipment,  which  will  enable  the  units  to  work  more  effectively  together.  ACRI 
partners  to  date  are  Senegal,  Uganda,  Malawi,  Mali,  Ghana  and  Benin.  Training  in  Cote 
d’Ivoire  will  commence  during  FY  1999. 

Continued  funding  for  ACRI  will  support  follow-on  training  for  the  original  battalions, 
initial  training  for  new  participants,  and  additional  battalions  among  our  original 
contributors.  Also,  command  and  control  procedures,  as  well  as  instruction  for 
peacekeepers  at  the  battalion  and  brigade  levels,  will  be  developed.  Maintaining 
peacekeeping  skills,  enhancing  the  ability  of  ACRI  participants  to  operate  in  a 
multilateral  environment,  and  encouraging  broad-based  peacekeeping  cooperation 
throughout  Africa  will  be  critical  challenges  facing  us  in  FY  2000  as  we  pass  the  half¬ 
way  mark  of  our  five-year  ACRI  program.  To  support  these  activities,  we  are  requeuing 
$15  million  in  FY  2000  PKO  and  $5  million  in  FY  2000  FMF. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Increased  capability  to  participate  in  United  Nations  or  regional  peacekeeping 
operations.  ACRI  has  developed  a  program  of  instruction  adopted  from  standardized 
U.S.,  NATO,  British,  French,  Nordic  and  UN  peacekeeping  doctrine.  During  initial 
battalion  training,  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  instructors  have  successfully  trained 
personnel  from  six  African  countries  to  common  baseline  standards  to  promote 

interoperability  in  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief  operations.  AnACRI- 
trained  contingent  from  Senegal  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  participate  in  regional 
peacekeeping  operations  through  its  participation  in  the  French-sponsored 
multinational  peacekeeping  exercise  at  Guidimakha  in  February  1998. 

•  An  improved  capability  for  selected  African  countries  to  better  respond  to  regional 
humanitarian  crises.  ACRI  has  provided  training  and  non-lethal  equipment  (primarily 
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(primarily  standardized  communications  gear)  to  over  4,200  peacekeepers  from  six 
African  militaries:  Senegal,  Uganda,  Malawi,  Mali,  Ghana  and  Benin.  All  ACRI 
partners  must  have  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  peacekeeping  and  to  democratic, 
civilian  government.  Follow-On  training  to  maintain  and  further  develop  a  self- 
sustaining  peacekeeping  capacity  and  to  enhance  the  ability  of  ACRI  partners  to 
operate  in  a  multilateral  environment  commenced  in  1998. 

•  A  reduction  in  U.S.  outlays  for  humanitarian  relief  in  conflict-driven,  crisis  situations 
in  Africa.  The  ACRI  program  of  instruction  exposed  the  host  militaries  to  the  wide 
range  of  humanitarian  relief  organizations  they  must  be  prepared  to  coordinate  with 
in  performing  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  assistance  missions.  Recipients  of 
ACRI  training  are  now  committed  to  increasing  both  the  level  and  character  of 
involvement  of  non-govemmerital,  private  voluntary  and  international  organizations 
and  are  thus  now  better  prepared  to  respond  to  complex  humanitarian  emergencies. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  New  program  participants  complete  initial  training  cycle  and  begin  longer-term 
follow-on  training. 

•  Revised  follow-on  training  program  implemented  using  contractors  and  U.S.  Army 
Special  Forces  instructors, 

•  Development  of  command  and  control  procedures  and  instructions  for  peacekeepers 
at  the  battalion  and  brigade  levels. 
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AFRICA  CRISIS  RESPONSE  INITIATIVE  (ACRI) 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


's; ''i 

I^SI 

.  Reciaest 
FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

22,000 

20,000 

20,000 

FMF-G 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

PKO 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Total 

22,000 

20,000 

20,000 

^^^wnatliiisAcppuntsi,,,;, ' 

1998 

^Kill'S  ■; 

'RequelM 

•  ,Fy.2iR| 

FMF 

PKO 

12,000 

10,000 

5,000 

15,000 

5,000 

15,000 

Total 

^fe|o/i^&Risoi//?eis'fewD  Tom 

20,0^ 
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Africa  Regional  Democracy  Fund 

_ _ ($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  served  by  the  Africa  Regional  Democracy 
Fund  is  democracy  followed  by  humanitarian,  economic  and  security  interests,  the 
United  States  seeks  to  assist  African  democratization  in  recognition  of  the  stabilizing 
force  such  transformation  imparts.  Through  democratization,  humanitarian  Crises 
resulting  from  deadly  struggles  for  political  power,  which  cost  the  United  States  billions 
of  dollars  annually,  may  be  avoided.  U.S.  business  interests  may  only  flourish  where 
stable  governments  exist  to  promote  suitable  investment  environments.  A  host  of 
transnational  concerns  ranging  from  terrorism,  crime,  and  drug  trafficking  to  weapons 
proliferation,  environmental  degradation  and  spread  of  disease  are  best  combated  by 
responsible  and  transparent  governance. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Democracy:  The  United  States  will  pursue  a  two-pronged  approach  to  African 
democratization  which  recognizes  that  many  of  the  impressive  transformations  begun  in 
the  early  1990’s  remain  in  need  of  substantial  support,  and  many  other  countries  require 
concerted  effort  to  encourage  initial  steps  toward  reform.  A  sustained  and  substantial 
commitment  of  U.S.  resources  and  diplomatic  capital  is  required  as  African  states 
struggle  to  shed  authoritarian  practices  and  establish  democratic  institutions  and  a 
democratic  culture.  Sufficient  resources  also  ensure  that  the  U.S.  remains  flexible  and 
prepared  to  respond  to  emerging  opportunities  such  as  Nigeria. 

The  United  States  will  support  pOst-conflict  reconstruction,  successful  transitions  to 
democracy ,  and  the  consolidation  of  fully  democratic  institutions  and  practices  through 
the  coordinated  use  of  programs  funded  by  Development  Assistance,  Economic  Support 
Funds,  USIA,  and  the  Africa  Development  Foundation.  Among  Economic  Support 
Funds  programs,  the  Countries  in  Transition  Fund  will  complement  the  objectives  of  the 
Africa  Regional  Democracy  Fund  in  countries  emerging  from  sustained  crises.  Through 
provision  of  technical  assistance,  equipment,  education,  and  financial  support,  the  United 
States  will  help  strengthen  respect  for  human  rights,  multiparty  pluralism,  transparent 
governance,  civil  society,  an  independent  judiciary,  and  an  assertive  independent  media. 
Attention  to  coordination  with  other  donors  will  help  ensure  that  U.S.  resources  achieve 
maximum  results  with  minimum  duplication. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

Note:  Some  FY1998  ESF  programs  are  on  hold  or  just  now  getting  imder  way. 

•  Legislation  which  is  responsive  to  and  representative  of  constituent  interests. 

Provided  technical  assistance  that  enabled  Swaziland  to  legalize  labor  unions  and 
other  non-government  organizations,  removing  the  source  of  GSP  complaints  and 
achieving  a  major  step  forward  in  freedom  of  assembly.  Strengthened  the  capabilities 
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of  Cote  d'Ivoire's  legislature,  leading  to  the  accord  between  the  ruling  party  and 
opposition  that  is  creating  an  elected  Senate  and  other  constitutional  changes  that 
augur  well  for  peaceful  national  elections  in  2000. 

•  Regular  elections  which  offer  a  true  choice  for  voters,  a  transparent  process  and  the 
involvement  of  parties  and  civil  society  at  all  stages  of  the  electoral  process.  Provided 
key  support  to  the  first  stages  of  the  transition  election  process  in  Nigeria,  and  will 
continue  to  support  so  long  as  conditions  warrant.  Provided  analysis  and  technical 
support  that  identified  problems  m  Mozambique's  June  1998  local  elections, 
problems  that  continuing  USG-funded  techmcal  is  helping  Mozambique  to  address  by 
the  time  of  national  elections  in  October  1999. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Follow-on  elections  in  Cote  d’Ivoire,  Ghana,  and  other  countries  judged  “free  and 
fair”  by  independent  domestic  election  observers  and  the  international  commumty, 
mcluding  the  Umted  States. 

•  Basic  freedoms  and  human  rights  of  citizens  enumerated  in  Constimtion  and 
legislation,  and  freedom  of  assembly,  association  and  speech  mcreasingly  respected 
m  practice. 

•  Independently  fiinctiomng  judiciaries  and  legislamres. 

•  Media  freely  critical  of  government  policies  without  fear  of  retribution,  and 
mcreasingly  sustamed,  informed  voter  participation. 

•  An  increase  in  multiparty  pluralism  and  democratic  processes  in  those  countries  that 
have  not  yet  held  “free  and  fair”  elections. 
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AFRICA  REGIONAL  DEMOCRACY  FUND 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


i^Hpropriatioris  Accounts 

Actull?*^' 

lliiliinitii 

iW  Strategic  Goal 

s-'iiitasiK'; 

Democracy 

15,000 

Kira 

ESF 

15,000 

9,000 

Total 

IHKMd 

■UMJ 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

ESF 

5,000 

15,000 

9,000 

Subtotal  by  Strategic  Goal 

Africa  Regional  Democracy  Fund 
Function  ISO  Resources  Grand  Total 

■■M 

1— 
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Africa  Regional  Peacekeeping  (PKO) 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  served  by  the  Africa  Regional 
Peacekeeping  Fund  is  humanitarian.  Democracy,  economic  and  humanitarian  interests 
are  served  as  well.  Regional  instability  and  conflict  pose  the  greatest  immediate  threat  to 
U.S.  economic  and  political  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  to  Africa’s  own 
economic  and  political  progress,  humanitarian  well-being,  refugees  and  internally 
displaced  persons.  Conflict  also  creates  a  demand  for  arms  and  a  proliferation  of 
conventional  weapons  that  invariably  spills  over  to  adjoining  areas,  compounding  the 
problem.  Failure  to  aggressively  address  regional  stability  in  Africa  places  the  programs 
that  support  other  U.S.  strategic  goals  at  risk,  increasing  the  cost  and  challenge  of 
implementing  them. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Sui 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  Africa  Regional  Peacekeeping  funds  provide  a  modest  means  of 
supporting  African  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  operations  without  the 
involvement  of  U.S.  militaiy  forces  on  the  ground.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  other  donors,  the  United  Nations,  OAU,  and  sub-regional  organizations  to 
develop  and  strengthen  African  capacities  to  mediate,  prevent,  intervene,  manage,  and 
resolve  regional  crises  and  conflicts.  Our  PKO  funds  will  be  used  to  support  African 
peacekeeping  operations  and  conflict  resolution  as  they  unfold  in  situations  such  as 
Eritrea/Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Guinea-Bissau,  Burundi,  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  and  to  enable  U.S.  support  for  post-conflict  initiatives.  Our 
efforts  to  encourage  complementary  unilateral  peacekeeping  initiatives  by  the  French, 
British,  Danes,  and  others  will  also  continue. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


Increase  commitihent  of  African  States  to  participate  in  conflict  resolution  and 
peacekeeping  activities.  Nigeria,  Guinea,  Ghana,  Senegal,  Angola,  Zimbabwe, 
Chad,  Namibia,  South  Africa,  and  Botswana  participated  in  non-United  Nations 
conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  activities  in  Africa  during  FY  1998.  A  large 
number  of  African  countries  also  contributed  forces  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations  world-wide. 


•  Increase  effectiveness  of  actual  peacekeeping  operations.  The  Economic  Community 
of  West  African  States  Cease-fire  Monitoring  Group  (ECOMOG)  participated  in 
successful  peacekeeping  operations  in  Liberia,  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  committed  to 
support  the  cease-fire  agreement  in  Guinea-Bissau  in  FY  1998.  Members  of  the 
Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC)  participated  in  successfully 
restoring  order  to  Lesotho,  and  prevented  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
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•  Obtain  wider  and  more  effective  African  participation  in  suI>regional.  regional 
and/or  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations.  The  United  Nations,  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  ECOMOG,  and  SADC  all  participated  in  negotiations, 
peacekeeping,  and  conflict  resolution  efforts  that  included  Comoros,  Ethiopia, 
Eritrea,  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Guinea-Bissau, 
Central  African  Republic,  Angola,  Burundi,  and  Lesotho  in  FY  1998. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Multilateral  peacekeeping  exercises  and  operations  with  SADC,  ECOWAS  and 
EAC. 

•  Non-African  peacekeeping  participation,  contributions,  training,  and  exercises  in 
Africa. 

•  Donor  coordination  efforts  in  practical  aspects  of  conflict  prevention,  management, 
and  resolution  efforts  aimed  at  enhancing  African  capabilities. 
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AFRICA  REGIONAL  PEACEKEEPING  (ARP) 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Africa 


^tional  Interests;  The  U.S.  interests  served  by  the  Countries  in  Transition  Fund  (CIT) 
include  democracy  and  humanitarian  assistance.  Ultimately  the  CIT  serves  economic 
prosperity,  particularly  in  those  countries  which  provide  critical  energy  resources  to  the 
United  States  like  Nigeria  and  Angola,  or  which,  if  stable,  would  be  recipients  of 
increasing  U.S.  trade  and  investment,  like  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  and 
Liberia.  In  Africa,  crises  and  opportunities  such  as  the  transition  in  Nigeria  occur 
unexpectedly.  Because  U.S.  efforts  in  African  countries  can  be  undermined  or  positively 
affected  by  these  crises  and  opportunities,  the  United  States  needs  to  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  in  key  countries  through  timely,  tangible  assistance. 
Countries  in  Transition  programs  in  FY  2000  are  likely  to  include:  the  Democratic 

Republic  of  the  Congo,  Sierra  Leone,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola,  Nigeria 
and  Liberia. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  ESF  programs  that  support  conflict  resolution  efforts,  reconciliation 

projects  arid  crisis  prevention  efforts  will  contribute  to  regional  stability. 

Economic  Development:  ESF  programs  that  stabilize  the  economies  of  countries 
devastated  by  coriflicts  will  contribute  to  broad-based  growth. 


^Qemocracy:  ESF  programs  for  countries  in  transition  to  democracy  will  provide  fast- 
dispersing  assistance  to  help  on  short  notice  with  such  things  as  election  preparations, 
ICITAP  law  enforcement  and  police  training  programs,  democratic  institution  buildirig 
and  civil  society  development.  |f0 

Performance  Evaluation: 

The  Countries  in  Transition  Fund  will  be  implemented  starting  in  FY  2000.- 


•  Crisis  management  and  conflict  resolution  efforts  by  the  United  States  in  tandem  with 
regional  bodies  such  as  the  Southern  Africa  Development  Community  (SADC),  the 
OAU  and  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS),  are 
successful  or  making  progress  due  at  least  in  part  to  support  from  the  Countries  in 
Transition  Fund. 

•  Short-term  economic  stability  measures  funded  out  of  Countries  in  Transition 
contribute  to  a  successful  transition  to  democracy  in  one  or  more  countries. 

•  Democratic  institution-building  and  election  preparations  are  carried  out  successfully 
in  countries  emerging  from  conflict  due  at  least  in  part  to  support  from  the  Countries 
in  Transition  Fund. 
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COUNTRIES  IN  TRANSITION  FUND  (CIT) 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


i;0priiti^n^fk€cc»ints 
'Stirategii 


Regional  Stability 
ESF 

Economic  Development 
ESF 

Democracy 

ESF 


Total 


8,000 

8,000 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


28, 


Africa 


Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  (DHRF)  for  Africa 

- - - ^ _ ; _ ($  in  thousands) _ , 

National  Interests;  Democracy  and  human  rights  are  primary  U.S.  interests  served  by 
the  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund.  Other  interests  served  include  humanitarian 
and  law  enforcement.  U.S.  goals  of  speeding  Africa’s  integration  into  the  global 
economy,  preventing  humanitarian  crises  resulting  from  political  and  ethnic  conflict,  and 
protecting  the  United  States  from  transnational  threats  from  Africa  all  rely  heavily  on 
democracy’s  stabilizing  impact.  Greater  adherence  to  democratic  principles  also 
promotes  conflict  resolution  and  sustainable  economic  development,  as  well  as  global 
goals  which  have  direct  impact  on  U.S.  interests  such  as  the  prevention  of  terrorism, 
international  crime,  illegal  drug  trafficking,  and  weapons  proliferation. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Democracy.  As  the  United  States  works  to  shape  new  partnerships  with  many  African 
nations,  democratic  transformation  remains  a  hallmark  in  efforts  to  speed  Africa’s 
integration  into  the  global  economy  and  to  promote  long-term  stability.  The  United 
States  will  work  diligently  toward  expanding  the  number  of  countries  that  take  the  bold 
^  ^d  critical  first  steps  toward  democratic  reform  as  well  as  help  deepen  and  broaden  the 
important  commitment  other  countries  have  already  made  to  democratic  systems.  For 
the  next  few  years,  at  least,  this  will  require  more  concerted  diplomatic  engagement  and 
program  resources.  . 

The  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  (DHRF)  is  a  unique  program  designed  to 
support  short-term  and  high-impact  activities  which  infuse  African  civil  society  and 
democratic  institutions  with  vital  resources.  The  DHRF  projects  are  relatively  small  in 
scale  yet  greatly  promote  African  democratization  through  advocacy,  education,  and 
training  efforts  aimed  at  increasing  human,  civil,  and  political  rights.  DHRF 
programming  is  active  in  over  40  sub-Saharan  countries,  serving  as  the  primary  USG 
democratization  program  in  many  African  countries  which  lack  USAID  missions. 

The  collaborative  in-country  efforts  of  U.S.  State  Department  and  USAID  (if  present) 
officers  provide  careful  project  planning  and  oversight  in  addition  to  strong  coordination 
with  projects  sponsored  by  other  donors.  The  actual  projects  funded  are  African-led 
initiatives  which  span  the  areas  of  human  rights,  legal  and  civic  education,  local  election 

monitoring,  women  s  political  empowerment,  and  activities  that  promote  tolerance  and 
conflict  resolution. '  ^ 

Performance  Evaluation: 

hundreds  of  individual  African  DHRF  projects  in  more  than  40  countries 
were  each  carefully  evaluated  by  U.S.  Embassies  overseas.  Evaluations  are  filed  in  the 
Africa  Bureau  at  State.  Many  Embassies  report  that  DHRF  is  their  most  efficient  and 
effective  democratization  funding  program. 
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,  Citizen’s  knowledge  of  human  and  legal  rights  increases.  African  human  rights 
NGOs  in  a  number  of  countries,  supported  with  DHRF  funds,  submitted  reports  and 
recommendations  to  their  governments  and  reported  abuses  to  local  authorities. 

•  Citizen’s  knowledge  of  their  roles  increases.  African  NGO  and  government  civic 
efforts  in  a  number  of  countries  encouraged  voters  to  turn  out  and  instructed  citizens 
regarding  the  roles  of  various  institutions  and  civil  society  in  a  democratic  system. 

•  Judicial  and  legislative  branches  increase  their  independence,  professionalism  and 

efficiency.  Several  countries  participated  in  DHRF-sponsored  progr^s  that 

provided  training,  reference  books,  and  much-needed  equipment  for  judicial  and 
legislative  branches,  increasing  their  ability  to  make  effective  decisions. 

•  NGOs  monitorinp  elections  create  increasingly  comprehemiye  and  persuasive  reports 
regarding  successes  and  flaws  in  the  process.  DHRF-funded  election  monitors 
increased  the  transparency  of  elections  in  several  countries  through  reports  detailmg 
problems  both  on  voting  day  and  structural  problems  in  the  months  leading  up  to 

elections. 

Key  Indicators  for  PY  2000  Performance: 

•  Progress  toward  follow-on  elections  judged  “free  and  fair”  by  independent  domestic 

election  observers  and  the  international  community. 

•  Basic  freedoms  and  human  rights  of  citizens  enumerated  in  constitutions  and 

legislation,  and  freedom  of  assembly,  association  and  speech  increasingly  respected 
'  in  practice. 

•  Government  operations  and  judicial  proceedings  conducted  in  a  transparent  and 
accountable  manner. 

•  Independently  functioning  judiciaries  established  and  improved. 

•  Media  freely  critical  of  government  policies  without  fear  of  retribution,  with 

increasingly  sustained,  informed  voter  participation. 


Africa 


DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  FUNDS  FOR  AFRICA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Africa 


East  Africa  Regional  Assistance 

($  in  thousands)  _  . 


National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  interest  served  by  the  East  Africa  Regional 
Assistance  program  is  law  enforcement.  U.S.  national  security  is  also  at  stake,  however, 
due  to  the  Sudanese  terrorist  threat.  In  addition  to  providing  safe  haven  for  assassins  and 
for  terrorists  such  as  Usamu  bin  Laden,  who  has  focUsed  his  efforts  on  targeting  American 
citizens  and  who  has  been  connected  to  the  August  199S  bombings  of  two  U.S.  embassies 
in  Africa,  Sudan  supports  destabilizing  rebel  movements  that  wage  war  with  surrounding 
states.  The  funds  allocated  to  the  Front  Line  States  assist  by  shoring  up  the  security  and 
military  organizations  of  neighboring  states,  allowing  them  to  counter  terrorist  and  rebel 
activities.  Other  U.S.  interests  of  supporting  democracy,  economic  prosperity,  and 
humanitarian  response  are  also  served  by  the  East  Africa  Regional  Assistance  program. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Sui 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Terrorism:  Sudan  remains  a  destabilizing  factor  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  the  world 
because  of  its  policies  and  actions,  ranging  from  support  of  terrorism  to  disruption  of 
humanitarian  assistance.  The  United  States  will  provide  FMF  assistance  to  neighboring 
Ethiopia,  Eritrea  and  Uganda  to  bolster  their  defense  capabilities,  and  to  help  them  resist 
terrorism  and  regional  destabilization  emanating  from  Sudan. 


Our  assistance  is  intended  to  help  Sudan's  neighbors  which  have  cooperated  closely  with 
the  United  States  on  numerous  regional  and  international  issues,  and  will  address  their 
priority  needs  for  defensive  security  assistance.  This  program  will  complement  efforts  by 
these  countries  to  play  a  positive  role  in  major  regional  initiatives,  such  as  the  African 
Crisis  Response  Force. 


Performance  Evaluation: 

The  program  was  suspended  in  FY  1998. 


Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


•  East  Africa  Regional  Assistance  recipients  better  able  to  resist, 
neighbors’  aggressive  support  of  rebel  elements  in  their  own 
countries. 

•  Increased  stability  in  affected  regions. 

•  Sudan's  regional  and  international  influence  further  contained. 

•  Sudanese  terrorism  reduced. 
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EAST  AFRICA  REGIONAL  FUND  (EARF) 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


pIPropriations  Accounts 

Strategic  Goal  ' 

Actual 

FYI^ 

HEftiiiriato 

rMl909 

Request 
FY  2000 

Counter-Terrorism 

FMF-G 

■B 

Total 

w^Ksiani 

HKMJ 

Ifegropriatibno  Aecouiits 

Actual 

FY  1998# 

f  Eetirnate 
f  IY1999 

FMF 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Total 

IKMil 

^^^FRiemREGIONALFUND 
fcSiwow  150  Resources  Urand  Total 

IB 

5)000 

5,000f 
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EducBtion  for  Democracy  and  Development  Initiative 

($  in  thousands) _ .  _ _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests:  The  U  S.  interests  served  by  the  Education  for  Development  and 
Democracy  Initiative  are  most  immediately  and  directly  democracy  and  humanitarian. 

U.S.  economic  prosperity,  however,  is  an  interest  that  will  be  served  over  time,  as 
helping  to  build  the  human  capacity  required  for  broad-based  econoimc  growth  will  lay  a 
more  solid  foundation  for  U.S.  trade  and  investment  in  Africa  m  the  21  century .  Three 
major  emphases  are  1)  girls  education,  2)  parmerships  between  U.S.  and  African  -  and 
among  African  -  schools,  universities  and  professionals,  and  3)  local  commumty 
resource  centers  that  will  serve  as  a  platform  for  infusions  of  technology,  pilot  projects  to 

improve  education,  and  school  partnerships. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Open  M.r1cet./Rxnand  U.S.  Exports:  A  portion  of  USAID  and  ESP  fimding  will  provide 
eiroosure  to  market  economy  management  skills  through  workshops  and  mteriKhips  for 
African  students  and  young  African  entrepreneurs  and  business  people  at  U  S.^games 

m Africa.  .  '  ' 

Fxionomic  Development:  USAID  and  ESF  funds  will  be  programmed  in  close 
consultation  with  African  recipients  primarily  for  school  and  umversity  partnerships 
aimed  at  improving  access  to  technology  and  the  quality  of  education  at  all  levels  ,  and 
for  community  resource  centers  based  in  secondary  schools  or  other  existing  institutions 
that  will  serve  as  platforms  for  innovative  education  projects  and 
technology. 

Democracy  ESF  fimds  will  be  used  primarily  to  support  girls’  education  and  mentoring 
projectsTind  for  democracy  and  civic  education  partnerships  designed  to 
skills  and  promote  democratic  participation  in  good  governance. 

Environment:  A  portion  of  USAID  funds  will  be  used  for  education  projecte  that  also 
promote  knowledge  about  environmental  issues  and  good  stewardship  of 
resources. 


Performance  Evaluation: 

The  implementation  of  Education  for  Development  and  Democracy  Initiative  proj^ects 
funded  with  Economic  Support  Funds  and  Development  Assistance  was  delayed  due  to 
congressional  action.  Project  planning  began  in  1998  in  close  consultation  with  African 

parmers. 
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Girls’  empowerment  projects  (scholarships,  community  awareness  projects 
mentoring,  school  feeding)  increase  girls’  enrollment  and  skills 
Commimity  resource  centers  prove  effective  in  providing  access  to  technology  for 
populations  that  would  otherwise  not  have  access,  and  in  serving  as  a  platfom  for 

fmZTt  ’  and  internet  access,  radio  learning  to 

mprove  teacher  preparation  and  curricula,  girls  scholarship  and  mentoring  progrLs, 

Pa^erships  between  U.S.  and  African,  and  among  African,  schools  and  universities 

yield  improvements  m  technology  used  for  education  (i.e. ,  amount  of  research 

conducted  over  the  internet  or  via  CD  ROM,  levels  of  basic  computer  literacy 
number  of  productive  linkages  between  towns,  cities,  countries  and  continente,’  etc.). 
Partnerships  between  U.S.  and  African,  and  among  African,  schools  and  universities 
yield  improvements  in  the  quality  of  education  (i.e.;  teacher  preparation,  curricula 
improvements,  reciprocal  community-school  relationships,  etc.) 

Partoerships  between  professionals  and  policymakers  (journalists,  legislators,  judges 
^ivil  society  activists,  government  officials)  result  in  better  and  reciprocal  access  and 
co^umcation,  indications  of  greater  institutional  independence  and  accountability 
mtotions  of  greater  transparency  in  governance,  and  indications  of  greater  popul^ 
participation  m  local  and  national  political  life.  ^ 
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EDUCATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEMOCRACY  (EDDI) 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


jAppropriations  Acppunts  .r; 

#?bv  Strategic  Goal  ■  . 

Actual  \ 

Regue^^' 

■Fvaoiiai 

Open  Markets 

DA 

ESF 

Economic  Deveiopment 

DA 

ESF 

Democracy 

ESF 

Environment 

DA 

5,000 

5,000 

36,000 

26,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2,000 

3,000 

30,000 

26,000 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Total 

'^PoropriationarAtJcounts  , 

Blil 

■Piii 

DA 

ESF 

5,000 

26,000 

10,000 

30,00U 

15,000 

Total 

5,000 

36,000 

45,000 

■  .  •  ■  ,  ' 

WBUCATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

SMiNction  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

Africa 


Great  Lak^s  Justice  Initiative 

_  ($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  The  primary  U.S.  interest  served  by  the  Great  Lakes  Justice 
mtiative  IS  democracy.  Other  interests  are  humanitarian  and  economic.  In  the  past,  the 
reat  Lakes  region  has  been  wracked  by  serious  communal  violence,  mass  population 
displacement,  and  genocide.  The  United  States  has  expended  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  responding  to  these  humanitarian  disasters.  The  benefits  of  a  stable  Great  Lakes 
region  are  not  only  measured  in  saved  humanitarian  dollars  but  also  in  the  region’s 
potential  as  a  significant  trading  partner  for  the  United  States.  The  Great  Lakes  Justice 
Imtiative  (GLJI)  aimed  at  Congo,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi  will  advance  U.S.  national 
mterests  by  encouraging  responsibility,  promoting  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  creating 

an^environment  conducive  to  democracy  and  economic  growth. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

gemocracy:  GUI  will  contribute  to  democracy  and  regional  stability  by  strengthening 
the  mle  of  law  in  the  states  of  the  region.  It  will  foster  rule  of  law  through  police  and 
imhtary  judicial  training,  local  governance  strengthening  and  other  programs, 

jfomanitarian  Assistance:  GLJI  will  help  fund  demining,  demobilization  of  child  solders 
women  s  empowerment  projects  and  other  interventibns.  ’ 

Performance  Evaluation; 


New  Initiative  -  No  FY  1998  Programs. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanrp- 

•  Improved  national  judicial  systems  in  the  three  target  countries  (to  include 
increased  trained  personnel,  adequate  infrastructure  and  office  equipment). 

•  Reduced  prison  caseload  in  Rwanda  stemming  from  1994  genocide. 

•  New  and  effective  inter^ethnic  local  reconciliation  groups. 
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GREAT  LAKES  JUSTICE  INITIATIVE  (GUI) 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 
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Greater  Horn  of  Africa  Initiative 

- - - -  15  in  thousands) 

n  assistance  is  the  primary  U  S.  interest  served  by  the 

a  of  Africa  Initiative  (GHAI) 

“““  of  recurring  ^crises  in 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


^onomc  Development:  GHAI  uses  USAID  funds  to  pursue  food  security  objectives 
reaS  and  technital  standards  harmonization  efforts.  It  alstr  supports 

agricultural  research  and  linkages  to  the  international  agricttltural  research 
mstitations  and  works  through  regional  economic  organizations  to  break  down  trade 
bamers  and  support  economic  and  technical  cooperation  among  GHAI  countries. 


Deniocracy:  USAID  funds  for  GHAI-sponsored  democracy  projects  provide  small 
grants  for  grassroots  organizations  and  NGOs  that  increase  popular  participation  in  local 
governance.  For  example,  DA-funded  GHAI  workshops  and  Livities  foL  on  conflict 
prevention,  mitigation  and  resolution  methods  and  skills  for  use  at  the  local  level.  A 
quick-response  fond  has  been  established  to  support  local  mediation  conferences  GHAI 
projects  also  network  member  states  of  the  Interim  Governmental  Authority  on 

^  sub-regional  organization,  with  the  Famine  Early  Warning 
System  (FEWS)  project,  as  well  as  supporting  IGAD  conflict  prevention  and  re^tion 

^yonment:  USAID  funded  environmental  projects  in  the  Horn  promote  responsible 
maMgement  of  natural  transnational  resources  improving  the  availability  of 

“^‘”8  policy  (tevelopment  and  program  coordinadon 
in  tte  sustainable  management  of  coastal  zones,  the  Nile  river  basin,  livestock 
production,  rangelands  and  Lake  Victoria  water  hyacinth  control. 

projects  promote  infant  and  child  survival  by  teaching 
Md^VOs^^^^*  practices  to  government  ministries,  health  orga^^s 

Performance  Evaluation: 

*  and  crisis  prevention  increase  at  the  grassroots  level  through  efforts  of 

^s  and  citizens,  as  weM  as  throunh  diplomattc  efforts  and  nronnim  assiseoyir.. 
te  governmental  and  regional  organization  levels  r,HAT-v..pjv.r..H  inAp  ^^npir, 

'“‘.IP  “ic  S"*!™  peace  talks  and  Somalia  peace 
uilding  effort,  which  has  enjoyed  incremental  success. 
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•  Food  security  and  early  warning  capabilities  are  enhanced  through  improved  regional 
coordination  activities  financed  in  part  by  the  GHAI  program.  The  Famine  Early 
Warning  System  (FEWS)  project  was  foimd  to  be  highly  successful,  producing 

accurate  forecasts  of  food  crises  that  allowed  communities  to  prepare. 

*  -  '  •  .  ■  ■ 

•  Establish  environmental  linkages  that  improve  environmental  management.  A  major 
workshop  on  food  security  Md  environmental  linkages  in  the  Greater  Horn  of  Africa 
region  was  held  with  extensive  NGO  and  piiblic  and  private  sector  participation.  This 
workshop  networked  the  latest  empirical  information  on  environment  and  natural 
resources,  and  developed  reconunendations  to  guide  regional  work  by  all 
stakeholders. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Market-oriented  agricultural  production  and  narketing  policies,  reduced  barriers  to 
regional  trade  and  partnerships  take  hold  that  improve  agricultural  techniques  at  a 
local  level. 

•  Indigenous  organizations  strengthened,  contributing  to  grassroots  democratic 

participation. 

•  Effective  regional  mechanisms  to  respond  to  conflict  are  developed,  and  pilot 
activities  establish  best  practices. 

•  Improved  regional  collaboration  in  management  of  transnational  natural  resources. 

•  Improved  African  capacity  to  implement  household-level  nutrition  and  other  child 
survival  healdi  interventions  such  as  immunization. 
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GREATER  HORN  OF  AFRICA  INITIATIVE  (GHAI) 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  , 


.appropriations  Accounts  . 

;  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

.^Estimate 

^FY19d9 

Request  ! 
FY2000 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Democracy 

DA 

Environment 

DA 

Health 

DA 

8,500 

8,500 

4,200 

4,200 

700 

700 

1,600 

1,600 

9,570 

9,570 

2,430 

2,430 

700 

700 

2,300 

2,300 

8,500 

8,500 

4,200 

4,200 

700 

700 

1,600 

1.600 

Total 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

Estiinate 

1^1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

15,000 

15,000' 

15.000 

Total 

GREATER  HORN  OF  AFRICA 
INITIATIVE  (GHAO 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

15,000 

^  15,000 

15,000 

Africa 


Initiative  for  Southern  Africa  (ISA) 

_ _  -  _  ($  in  thousands) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests;  U.S.  national  economic,  security,  and  humanitarian  interests  are  at 
stake  in  southern  Africa.  The  United  States  seeks  to  preserve  the  remarkable  yet  still 
fragile  progress  toward  economic  growth  and  democratic  stability  in  the  region  and  to 
encourage  continued  progress  on  reform.  The  spread  of  HFV/AIDs  is  a  major  threat  to 
our  objective  of  broad-based  growth,  and,  in  the  longer  term,  a  threat  to  political  stability 
as  well.  Through  the  Initiative  for  Southern  Africa,  which  was  launched  in  1994  -  also 
known  as  the  Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC)  initiative  -  die  United 
States  seeks  to  promote  equitable,  sustainable  economic  growth  in  a  democratic  southern 
Africa. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Economic  Development:  In  order  to  attract  the  capital  and  technology  required  to 
sustain  and  accelerate  growth  and  to  reduce  vulnerability  to  commodity  market 
fluctuations,  southern  African  countries  must  persevere  with  economic  reform 
Priorities  include  implementation  of  sound,  market-oriented  economic  policies  and 
acceleration  of  structural  reforms,  particularly  in  privatization  of  public  enterprises, 
strengthening  financial  sectors,  and  liberalizing  trade  and  investment  regimes.  The 
Initiative  for  Southern  Africa  is  intended  to  be  African-led  and  stakeholder-driven  and 
to  promote  new  and  creative  modalities  for  providing  development  assistance  in  the 
sub-region.  For  this  purpose,  the  Initiative  will  include  an  ESF-funded  study  of 
regional  integration,  a  vital  component  of  economic  development.  The  Initiative  also 
builds  on  efforts  by  a  previous  USAID  Southern  Africa  Regional  Program  (SARP), 
which  included  agriculture,  natural  resource  management,  and  rail  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  projects.  The  ISA  brings  a  new  focus:  small  and  medium  indigenous  busm^ 
development  through  the  Soudiem  Africa  Enterprise  Development  Fund. 


Democracy:  Although  Southern  Africa  leads  the  continent  in  political  stability,  the 
success  of  conflict  resolution  in  Mozambique  continues  to  be  offset  by  reversion  to 


civil  war  in  Angola^  Democratic  gains  in  South  Africa,  Namibia,  and  Malawi  remain 
fragile.  Zimbabwe  continues  to  make  only  incremental  progress  in  consolidating  a  free 
and  open  political  system.  Working  through  the  Southern  Africa  Regional  Democracy 
Fund,  programs  emphasize:  building  strong  foundations  for  the  rule  of  law;  increasing 
respect  for  human  rights,  particularly  the  rights  of  women;  fostering  accountability  arid 


transparent  governance; 
media. 


and  encouraging  the  growth  of  independent  judiciaries  and 


Environment:  Southern  Africa’s  vast  landmass  exhibits  a  rich  biodiversity,  the  role  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  fully  discovered  and  appreciated  in  fields  such  as  medicine. 
Unfortunately,  degradation  of  the  environment  has  accelerated  under  the  weight  of 
population  pressures,  urbanization,  and  lack  of  resources  and  of  trained  personnel  to 
enforce  the  existing  laws  that  protect  the  environment.  Compounding  the  problem  of 
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shrinking  forests,  spreading  deserts,  and  polluted  water  are  natural  disasters,  civil  strife, 
refugee  migration,  and  spreading  infectious  diseases.  The  environmental  issues  of  top 

concern  are  desertification,  climate  change,  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  and 

biodiversity/wildlife  conservation.  The  United  States  will  support  efforts  to  protect  the  > 
region’s  unique  biodiversity.  In  part  through  USAID,  we  will  also  work  with  host  govern¬ 
ments  and  regional  organizations  to  address  these  priority  environmental  issues  by;  (1) 
encouraging  governments  to  adopt  policies  and  strategies  for  stronger  environmental 
protection  efforts;  (2)  Helping  southern  African  countries  coordinate  efforts  to  address 
transboundary  issues,  including  deforestation,  desertification,  water  and  land  use, 
pollution,  and  wildlife  conservation;  and  (3)  engaging  Southern  African  nations  in  multi¬ 
lateral  discussions  to  gain  their  support  for  key  international  environmental  agreements, 
particularly  those  on  climate  change,  fprests,  and  wildlife. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Democracy:  Supporting  transitions  from  authoritarian  rule  to  democratically-elected 
governments.  Through  the  Southern  Africa  Regional  Democracy  Fund  (SARDF), 
the  Regional  Center  for  Southern  Africa  (RCSA)  has  supported  organizations  and 
initiatives  that  have  strengthened  democratic  values  in  the  region.  Support  under 
SARDF  has  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  regional  human  rights  advocacy 
network,  increased  electronic  networking  among  NGOs  in  the  region,  and 
strengthened  free,  independent  media. 

•  Broad-based  growth:  Supporting  moves  toward  a  regional  marketplace.  Southern 
Africa  is  moving  toward  an  integrated  regional  marketplace  with  a  combined  GDP  of 
$175  billion.  ISA  has  supported  efforts  to  develop  a  sustained  partnership  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors  and  broader  participation  in  economic  activity,  from  the 
small-scale  farmer  to  the  large  entrepreneur.  In  the  financial  area,  for  example,  the 
USAID-funded  Southern  Africa  Enterprise  Development  Fund  (SAEDF)  approved 
disbursements  of  $25  million  to  20  enterprises  in  eight  southern  African  countries  to 
finance  productive  investments. 

•  Environment:  Improving  management  of  transboimdarV  natural  resources.  SADC  is 
implementing  a  regional  water  protocol  among  member  states.  SADC  countries  have 
grasped  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  identified  opportunities  for  assistance. 

For  example,  a  USAID-  funded  assessment  of  the  regional  water  sector  in  1995 
formed  the  basis  of  plans  for  action  created  by  governments,  donors,  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  (NGOs). 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Reduction  in  the  number  and  types  of  barriers  that  impede  increased  trade. 

•  Increased  quality  and  quantity  of  regional  public  debate  on  key  issues. 

•  Adoption  of  selected  transboundary  natural  resources  management  best  practices  by 
S ADC  countries. 

•  increased  value  and  volume  of  trade  within  southern  Africa. 

•  Making  transboundary  protocols  for  water  and  wildlife  operational  within  the  SADC 
region. 
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INITIA  TIVE  FOR  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  (ISA) 
Function  150  Resourcss 

($  in  thousands) 


;  Appropriations  Accounts 

I:  by  Strategic  Goal 

Request 

FY20b0^' 

Economic  Development 

DA 

ESF 

Democracy 

DA 

Environment 

DA 

20,000 

20,000 

3,000 

3,000 

7,000 

7,000 

20.900 

18.900 
2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

8,100 

8,100 

Total 

24,815 

W^TW^, - — "  ..  ■  ,  ■■■  .  ...  .. 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

ilMMatf':^ 

Request 

FY2000 

DA  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  : 

ESF 

30,000 

28,000 

2,000 

23,815 

1,000 

Total 

30,000 

30,000 

24.815 

INITIATIVE  FOFTSOUTHERN  AFRICA 
(ISA) 

INUNCTION  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

mi 

30,000 
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Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  Humanitarian  interests  are  served  by  assistance  to  the  OAU.  U.S. 
economic  prosperity  and  ultimately,  national  security  are  also  enhanced  by  a  vigorous 
and  dynamic  OAU  capable  of  facilitating  the  resolution  of  armed  conflicts  that  threaten 
all  U.S.  interests  and  goals  in  Africa  as  well  as  the  security  and  stability  of  Africa  itself. 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  OAU  will  focus  upon  maintaining  the  readiness  of  the  Conflict 
Management  Center  (CMC)  and  observer  force  and  supporting  actual  OAU  efforts  to 
facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts  on  the  continent. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability;  The  OAU  is  the  pre-eminent  regional  political  organization  in  Africa. 
In  the  recent  past  it  has  played  a  significant  role  in  efforts  to  resolve  armed  conflicts  in 
Africa.  The  bulk  of  U.S  ESF  assistance  to  the  OAU  ($1,000,000)  will  support  the  OAU 
conflict  resolution  efforts.  Other  assistance  earmarks  will  help  support  the  CMC 
($200,000);  maintain  equipment  for  the  observer  force  ($100,000);  assist  t^ie  West  Africa 
Small  Arms  Moratorium  ($2OO,O0O),  a  3-year  renewable  ban  on  the  import,  export  and 
manufacture  of  light  arms  in  western  Africa;  and  promote  a  political  settlement  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  ($500,000). 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Achieve  high  degree  of  capability  and  readiness  for  the  CMC.  The  EUCOM- 

sponsored  exercise  of  the  CMC  in  April  1998  gave  the  Center  high  marks  in  several 
categories  of  readiness.  . 

•  Provision  of  venue  and  framework  for  conflict  resolution  negotiations.  The  OAU  has 
been  seeking  peaceful  settlements  to  armed  conflicts  in  Western  Sahara,  Comoros, 
Burundi,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  Ethiopia-Eritrea. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 


Results  of  EUCOM-sponsored  exercise  of  CMC. 

Evaluation  of  OAU  effectiveness  in  facilitating  settlement  of  conflicts  in  Africa. 
OAU  engagement  in  monitoring  arms  flows  in  Africa. 

OAU  Conflict  Management  Center  support  for  activities  of  sub-regional  institutions 
and  individual  countries. 

Institutionalization  of  conflict  resolution  structures  in  sub-regional  institutions  and 
OAU. 


I 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY  (OAU) 

Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 


Regional  Stability 

ESF 


Total 


Actuai^^^ 


Appropriations  Accounts 


ESF 


Total 


ActUats^ 

FVlSfi 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 
(OAU) 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 


iisgs 


Requelt#^ 
FY  20d#fi 


2,000 


Africa 


Partnership  for  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  in  Africa 

_  • _ ($in  thousands)  _ _ _ '  _ 

National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  national  interest  served  by  The  Partnership  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  in  Africa  (PEGO)  is  humanitarian.  Other  national 
interests  served  are  democracy  and  ultimately,  economic  prosperity.  PEGO  provides  the 
policy  framework  and  programs  that  the  USG  will  implement  to  pursue  the 
Administration’s  highest  foreign  policy  objective  for  Africa  -  the  integration  of  African 
countries  into  the  global  economy.  As  an  emerging  market  with  over  700  million  potential 
customers,  and  as  a  region  that  provides  an  increasingly  large  share  of  U.S.  oil  imports, 
Africa’s  importance  to  U.S.  economic  prosperity  will  be  on  the  rise  in  the  2U*  Century. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  support  the  opening  of  markets  by  working  to  enforce 
African  WTO  obligations  and  by  advocating,  and  providing  assistance  toward,  the 
elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  and  investment.  PEGO  USAID  programs  provide 
incentives  to  improve  the  region’s  investment  climate,  liberalize  financial  ser^s,|nd 
privatize  inefficient  state-nwned  enterprises. 

Expand  Exports:  Complementing  our  goal  of  opening  African  markets,  the  U.S.  will 
work  with  ESP  programs  to  increase  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services  to  Africa,  both 
in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  share  of  the  African  market.  The  U.S.  promotes  trade  through 
Embassy  and  USG  outreach,  trade  missions,  technical  assistance,  and  loan  gua^^es 
and  financing  through  Exim  Bank,  OPIC,  and  TDA  operations 

Economic  Development:  PEGO  Level  H  establishes  a  range  of  incentives  for  African 
countries  to  embrace  a  market-oriented  policy  framework  and  accelerate  reforms.  We  will 
provide  selected  countries  with  debt  relief  and  enhanced  access  to  U.S.  markets  through  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences.  In  addition,  the  first  annual  U.S. -Africa  Economic 
Cooperation  Forum  will  raise  the  level  of  economic  policy  dialogue  with  Africa’s  strongest 
reformers  to  encourage  their  efforts  at  economic  liberalization.  USAID  techmc^  assistance 
will  help  African  countries  design  policies  to  implement  economic  reform. 

Performance  Evaluation:  PEGO  is  a  new  program  to  be  implemented  in  FY  1999. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

Increased  level  of  U.S.  exports  to  Africa. 

Increased  level  of  U.S.  direct  investment  in  Africa. 

Number  of  reforming  countries  experiencing  increases  in  GDP  growth  rates. 

Number  of  countries  with  policies  qualifying  for  Level  II  benefits  and  debt  relief. 

Number  of  African  airports  meeting  U.S.  safety  standards. 
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PARTNERSHIP  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Mpropriations 

Strategic  Goal; 

<8^'''“'  s’' 

!:"'‘PitlWtef<''' 

^-uRegOeilf 

FY206fc 

Open  Markets 

DA 

U.S.  Exports 

ESF 

Economic  Development 

DA 

30,000 

30,000 

■n 

^WpM 

HHpI 

Total 

m 

KiH 

liiipmprrationiiAi^Onl^^E;^^ 

Acti0m^ 

Request  ^ 
FY2000 

DA 

ESF 

- 

36.000 

Uli  - 

30,000 

2,000 

Total 

- 

30,000 

32,000 

— ^ ^ - -  - 

mfw^NERSHiPFOREcoimiuc. 
ACWTH  ANDyCPpCRtUflf^::  •  ;• 

’  '.iVs'V'-.  .;v-  '■, 

i0&iiicwNi^oMEsi6uRiQM^fyMY^fM^ 

S::yf3^O0 

’’ -i  ,... 

32,000$ 

■  "  '  -  rs'''A' 

■  '  '.'A .\-.A 
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Regional  Development  Fund  for  Africa 

_ ($  in  thousands)  _ _ 

National  Interests:  Humanitarian  assistance  and  democracy  are  primary  U.S.  interests 
served  by  the  Regional  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  Other  interests  include  global 
issues  and  economic  prosperity  over  the  long  term.  The  Regional  Development  Fimd  for 
Africa  supplements  bilateral  programs  to  enable  cross-fertilization,  to  support  regional 
African  organizations  and  to  respond  quickly  to  development  challenges.  The  program 
focuses  on  activity  and  strategy  development,  dissemination  of  information,  provision  of 
technical  assistance  for  strategy  implementation,  and  African  technical  and  institutional 

capacity  building,  primarily  at  regional  and  sub-regional  levels. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Economic  Development;  USAID  regional  programs  contribute  to  broad-based  economic 
growth  by  helping  Africans  develop  economic  policies,  programs  and  strategies  in  areas 
as  diverse  as  trade  and  investment,  microenterprise,  agriculture  and  natural  resolve 
management.  ;  ,, , 

Democracy:  USAID  regional  democracy  programs  focus  on  supporting  regional  and 
sub-regional  dynamics  that  will  contribute  to  the  spread  and  consolidation  of  democratic 
governance.  ,  /  '  . 

Environment:  USAID  regional  environmental  programs,  such  as  Central  Africa 
Regional  Program  oh  the  Environment  (CARPE),  are  designed  to  help  Africans  protect  a 
rich  biodiversity  and  fragile  ecosystems,  such  as  rain  forests,  that  are  critical  to  the 
global  environment  and  that  span  more  than  one  country.  Greenhouse  gases  will  receive 
attention,  as  will  the  major  water  and  coastal  systems,  and  the  causes  and  effects  of 
desertification  National  Environmental  Action  Plans  will  strengthen  enviroi^^^l 
action  country-by-country. 

Population:  Population  growth  rates  continue  to  be  very  high  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
USAID  regional  population  programs  disseminate  lessons  learned  from  the  most 
successful  bilateral  efforts  within  the  region.  We  continue  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
African  governments  and  NGOs  to  increase  the  sustainability  and  quality  of 
planning  programs.  ■  ,  BBS 

Health;  Sub-Saharan  Africa  continues  to  suffer  the  world's  highest  levels  of  infant  and 
child  mortality  and  HIV.  USAID  regional  health  programs  advocate  best  practires  to 
help  Africans  provide  health  services  in  more  sustainable,  efficient  and  productive  ways 
and  to  coordinate  and  maximize  donor  inputs.  Prevention  and  mitigation  of  HIV/ AIDS, 
polio  eradication,  child  survival  and  maternal  health  and  epidemic  preparedness^^^nd 
response  and  health  care  financing  are  targeted  by  these  programs. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Mrican  capacity  and  regional  and  sub-regional  cooperation  increase  in  the  area  of 
broad-based  growth.  Regional  programs  have  been  effective  in  mobilizing  a  critical 
mass  of  tec^cal  expertise  on  key  approaches  to  policy  analysis  and  implementation, 
capacity  building  and  technical  assistance.  This  expertise  has  been  successfully 
brought  to  bear,  including  agricultural  and  private  sector  development,  trade  and 
investment,  telecommunications,  and  regional  economic  integration.  Regional 
programs  have  also  been  successful  in  transmitting  lessons  learned  from  the  more  in- 
depth  bilateral  programs  in  supporting  the  development  of  African  regional  capacity 

and  institutions,  and  in  improving  donor  coordination  in  regional  and  international 
fora. 

•  Bilateral  U.S.  Missions  receive  assistance  with  democracy  strategy  development  to 
achieve  program  results.  Regional  democracy  activities  provide  advisory  services  to 
USAID  s  East  and  Southern  Africa  missions  to  help  shape  programs  dealing  with  the 
rule  of  law,  strengthening  parliaments,  civil  society  and  capacity  building.  In 
Southern  Africa,  Southern  Africa  Regional  Development  Fund  projects  continued  to 
build  regional  networks  and  democratic  norms  among  Southern  Africa  Development 
Community  (S ADC)  countries. 

•  African  capacity  and  regional  and  sub-regional  cooperation  increase  in  the  area  of 
environmental  protection.  The  U.S.  opened  an  environmental  hub  in  Ethiopia  and 
worked  with  SADC  to  form  the  US-SADC  Forum,  which  will  put  environmental 
issues  at  the  top  of  its  agenda.  CARPE  activities  included  extensive  research  on 
forests,  bush  meat  and  biodiversity.  Regional  Offices  have  accumulated  a  wealth  of 
data  that  should  help  us  understand  the  ever-increasing  demands  on  African  rivers 
and  watersheds.  Natural  resource  management  projects  indicated  that  local 
communities  have  new  understanding  of,  and  desire  to  protect  and  profit  from,  the 
sustainable  use  of  their  natural  resources. 

•  Regional  institutions  strengthened  and  African  Capacity  hnilHing  in  managing 
population  growth.  Strategies  to  strengthen  African  regional  and  national  capacity  to 
plan,  manage,  and  implement  family  planning  programs  are  being  developed. 
Activities  include  schooling  trainers  for  advocacy  in  regional  institutions  such  as  the 
Center  for  African  Family  Studies.  The  supply  of  economists  and  management 
experts  is  increasing  through  the  developiient  of  Masters  Degree  Level  programs  in 
The  Regional  Management  Training  Institute  in  Senegal.  With  support  from  regional 
programs,  the  government  of  Botswana  assumed  full  responsibility  for  running  the 
nationwide  social  marketing  program. 


*  Specific  sector  results  are  achieved  through  U.S. -sponsored  health  programs.  In 
1998,  with  support  from  regional  programs,  18  countries  developed  multi-year 
national  plans  that  follow  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  health  standards;  12 
countries  adopted  a  national  health  strategy;  22  countries  included  monitoring  and 
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evaluation  plans  (with  recommended  malaria  indicators)  in  their  malaria  control 
strategies  and  action  plans;  and  4  countries  adopted  quality  of  care  improvement 
programs. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  African  institutions  that  promote  broad-based  growth  are  strengthened;  bilateral  U.S. 
programs  achieve  better  results  due  to  cross-fertilization. 

•  African  institutions  that  promote  democracy  are  strengthened;  bilateral  U.S. 
programs  achieve  better  results  due  to  cross-fertilization. 

•  African  institutions  that  prevent  environmental  degradation  and  promote  responsible 
use  of  natural  resources  are  strengthened;  bilateral  U.S.  programs  achieve  better 
results  due  to  cross-fertilization. 

•  African  institutions  that  work  to  decrease  the  population  growth  rate  are 
strengthened;  bilateral  U.S.  programs  achieve  better  results  due  to  cross-fertilization. 

•  African  institutions  that  promote  better  health  are  strengthened  BY  support  fr6m  the 
Countries  in  Transition  Fund;  bilateral  U.S.  progranis  achieve  better  results  due  to 
cross-fertilization. 
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REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


by  Strategic  Goal 

Economic  Development 

121,748 

110,467 

43,045 

DA 

121,748 

110,467 

43,045 

Democracy 

6,950 

DA 

- 

- 

6,950 

Environment 

23,000 

DA 

- 

•- 

23,000 

Population 

DA 

- 

Health 

• 

44,260 

DA 

44,260 

total 

121,748 

119,467 

127,755 

Appropriations  Accounts 

DA 

119,467 

127,755 

Total 

121,748 

119,467 

127.755 

KEfdlONAL  DEVELOPMEmFUNm^^^  - 
fpRAFRtCA 

^BmcTioN  11^  REs'omt^M^b^^Tc^L-- 

y'- 

V 
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Regional  Organizations  Fund 

' _  ($  in  thousands)  _  ^  .  _ 

National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  national  interests  served  by  the  International 
Organizations  Fund  are  humanitarian  response  and  democracy .  Regional  economic 
integration  would  also  contribute  to  broad-based  economic  growth,  demotratic  political 
development  and  peace  and  stability.  However,  regional  organizations  are  institutionally 
weak  with  respect  to  promoting  economic  integration. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Open  markets:  ESF  will  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  such  regional 
organizations  as  the  Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC),  the  East 
Africa  Cooperation  entity  (EAC),  the  Economic  Community  of  West  Africa  (ECOWAS) 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Authority  on  Development  (IGAD).  ESF  funds  will  be  used 
specifically  to  strengthen  the  institutional  capacity  of  the  organizations  themselves  and  to 
help  them  design  the  kinds  of  initiatives  and  programs  that  will  contribute  to  opening 
markets  for  the  purposes  of  regional  and  global  economic  integration.  Adherence  to 
WTO  standards,  and  customs,  border,  and  financial  sector  reforms  that 
integration  are  some  of  the  goals  that  will  be  pursued. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  FY  2000. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Regional  Organizations  (such  as  SADC,  ECOWAS,  IGAD  and  EAC)  are 
institutionally  strengthened  so  that  they  gain  the  support  of  member  states  and 
successfully  execute  programs  and  initiativeis. 

•  Asa  result  of  the  efforts  of  regional  economic  organizations,  member  states  reform 
customs  and  border  requirements  and  the  financial  sectors  to  facilitate  regional  and 
global  economic  integration. 
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REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  FUND 

Function  150  Resources 

($in  thousands) 


Opening  Markets 

ESF 

- 

- 

Total 

m 

m 

HHKS^SS 

iiteifppriatioitiefAceto  ’.'  ■: 

nrS^ 

ESF 

- 

- 

1,000 

Total 

- 

. 

^^mNAb  ORGANIZATIONS 

W^M 

Africa 


Safe  Skies  for  Africa  Initiative 

($  in  thousands)  _  ■  _ -  _ _ 

National  Interest;  The  Safe  Skies  for  Africa  Imtiative  wUl  benefit  U.S.  econonuc 
prosperity  and  law  enforcement.  Africa’s  integration  into  the  global  economy  will  help 
increase  U.S.  exports  and  promote  regional  stability.  The  Safe  Skies  for  AMca  Initiative 
will  foster  this  economic  integration  by  improving  aviation  safety  and  security  in  Africa, 
thereby  expanding  opportunities  for  business  travel  and  tourism.  Improved  airport 
security  will  also  limit  narcotics  trafficking  and  weapons  smuggling. 


Strategic  Goals  And  SuPDortiM  Programs  Bor  FY  2000: 

The  United  States’  role  in  Safe  Skies  is  as  a  technical  advisor  and  facilitator  of  actions  to 
be  taifpn  by  the  participating  African  naticMis  (Angola,  Cameroon,  Cape  Verde,  Cote 
d’Ivoire,  Kenya,  Mali,  Tanzania  and  Zimbabwe),  with  assistance  from  the  private  sector, 
regional* institutions,  multilateral  development  banks,  and  international  civil  aviation 

organizations.  General  goals  for  Safe  Skies  are  to  quadruple  the  number  of  sub-Sahara 

countries  that  meet  international  standards  for  aviation  safety  oversight  from  two  to 
eight,  improve  airport  security  at  eight  or  twelve  airports,  and  improve  regional  air 
navigation  services.  ESF  funds  will  support  interagency  assessments  of  African  airports 
and  the  development  of  work  plans  for  airport  improvements  .  ESF  fimds  will  also 
support  an  industry  briefing  to  educate  U  S.  companies  on  the  potential  opportunities  of 

Safe  Skies. 

Economic  Development:  Aviation  safety  oversight  in  three  African  countries  will 
raised  to  meet  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  standards.  This  will 
permit  more  African  airlines  to  fly  international  air  routes,  thus,  expaiiitog  tou^, 

facilitating  business  travel  and  increasing  air  cargo  and  trade  opportunities. 

U.S.  Exports:  Plans  for  airport  improvements  and  aids  to  navigation  developed  under 
the  Safe  Skies  for  Africa  Initiative  will  provide  commercial  opportunities  for  U.S. 
companies  in  engineering  and  construction,  aviation  safety  and  security  equipm^^and 
consulting. 


Illegal  Drugs:  PEA,  Customs  and  Immigration  and  naturalization  Service 
drug  and  contraband  interdiction  training  at  selected  airports. 

International  Terrorism:  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  Will  provide 

immigration  and  border  control  training  at  selected  8-12  airports  to  make  aitpoi^m 

Africaless  vulnerable  to  exploitation  by  terrorist  organizations. 
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Perfonnance  Evaluation; 

•  Two  countries,  Cote  d’Ivoire  and  Kenya,  will  receive  aviation  safety  oversight 
reviews  and  security  assessments  by  the  FAA  in  1999.  Action  plans  will  be 
formulated  for  bringing  those  two  countries’  aviation  systems  into  compliance  with 
ICAO  standards. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanipe;  ' 

•  Increased  number  of  African  countries  meeting  International  Civil  Aviation 

Organization  (ICAO)  standards  for  aviation  safety  oversight 

•  Decreased  incidence  of  drug  and  contraband  smuggling  through  African  airports. 

•  Increased  U.S.  sales  of  aviation  safety  and  security  equipment  and  services  to  Safe 
Skies  participant  countries; 


Africa 


SAFE  SKIES  FOR  AFRICA  INITIA  TIVE  (SSK) 

Fuhcvon  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


■^11 

Open  Markets 

ESF 

- 

■  - 

1,400 

1,400 

U.S.  Exports  ,, 

ESF  / 

■ 

250 

250 

Illegal  Drugs 

ESF 

" 

“ 

175 

175 

Counter-Terrorism 

- 

- 

175 

ESF 

- 

■  - 

175 

Total 

- 

- 
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East  Asia  and  Pacific 

Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Stanley  O.  Roth 

Introduction 

The  East  Asia  and  Pacific  region  accounts  for  nearly  half  the  world’s  population, 
economic  output  and  trade  and  plays  a  vital  role  in  determining  the  peace,  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  The  western  Pacific  region  takes  over  thirty  percent 
of  our  trade  The  interests  of  four  of  the  world’s  major  powers,  three  of  them  nuclear 
weapons  states,  intersect  in  Northeast  Asia  where  stable  relations  are  critical  to  world 
peace. 

For  the  past  quarter  century,  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  region  has  been  marked  by  rapid 
economic  growth  and  general  stability.  The  Philippines,  South  Korea,  Thailand, 

Mongolia  and  Taiwan  have  moved  from  authoritarianism  to  democracy,  a  trend  gaining 
strength  in  thfe  region.  Indonesia,  Southeast  Asia’s  largest  nation,  is  on  the  important 
road  to  a  democratic  transition.  Our  military,  economic,  and  political  engagement  in  the 
regidn  has  been  a  key  factor  in  creating  and  maintaining  the  environment  for  these 
positive  developments.  The  current  financial  crisis  threatens  not  only  the  economies  of 

the  region  but  also  its  ofteh-fragile  political  institutions. 

Our  itnmpriiatp  goal  is  to  Stem  financial  decline,  avoid  protectionist  policies,  and 

encourage  completion  of  reforms  that  can  lead  to  restoration  of  sustainable  economic 

growth.  Our  aim  is  to  help  restore  economic  and  political  stability,  encourage  positive 
trends  tow:ard  more  open  economies  and  democratic  governments,  and  ensure  that 
internal  disturbances  and  tensions  do  not  spill  across  borders.  In  fact,  when  we  assist 
countries  such  as  Indonesia,  we  are  addressing  a  broad  range  of  issues,  including^ 
important  strategic  security  interests.  Our  longer-term  goal  is  the  President’s  vision  of  a 
Pacific  community,  which  is  stable,  at  peace  and  friendly  to  U.S.  interests  and  values. 

The  programs  that  support  our  interests  in  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  region  are  borne 
primarily  by  agencies  other  than  State:  DOD  funds  our  military  presence  and  security 
assistance:  our  economic  involvement  is  based  primarily  on  trade,  not  economic 
assistance,  with  the  private  sector,  IFIs,  Treasury,  USTR,  EXIM,  OPIC,  and  Commerce 
central  to  our  policy.  By  comparison,  we  only  have  small  pots  of  ESF,  Development 
Assistance  (DA),  and  IMET  to  draw  on  for  programs.  This  was  an  appropriate  approach 
a  year  ago  when  Asia  was  booming,  and  in  large  measure  it  still  is.  However,  we  do 
need  to  maintain  current  levels  and  should  make  targeted  increases  in  some  programs  as 
described  below,  in  order  to  pursue  ongoing  programs  while  responding  to  new  realities 
in  the  region  as  a  result  of  the  lingering  economic  crisis. 

During  this  delicate  period,  it  is  important  that  confidence  in  U.S.  leadership  and 
engagement  remain  firm  to  ensure  a  peaceful  and  stable  East  Asia  and  Pacific  region  that 
is  open  to  American  influence,  American  ideas,  and  American  trade.  We  have  never  had 
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greater  opportunities,  but  if  we  slacken  our  efforts,  we  risk  ceding  influence  and 
opportunities  to  others. 

U.S.  Goals  in  the  Region 

National  Security  ^ 

Peace  and  stability  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  critical  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  essential  to  our  broader  regional  interests.  We  maintain  about  100,000  military 
personnel  in  the  region,^  a  presence  essential  to  projecting  American  influence, 
maintaining  the  credibility  of  our  alliances,  and  protecting  key  sea  lanes.  The  Korean 
Peninsula  remains  one  of  the  world’s  most  dangerous  flash  points;  there  are  a  number  of 
unresolved  territorial  disputes  that  could  threaten  critical  sea  lanes;  and  historical 
animosities  persist  among  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  The  United  States  is  the  “honest 
broker,”  accepted  as  .such  by  virtually  all  states  of  the  region. 

To  foster  stability  and  maintain  deterrence,  we  have  built  alliance  relationships  with 
Japan,  the  ROK,  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  Australia  and  are  developing  varying 
degrees  of  less  formal  security  ties  with  Singapore,  Brunei,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Our 
IMET  programs  with  many  of  these  coimtries  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  South  Pacific 
island  nations  are  important  both  to  our  mumcd  security  and  to  ensuring  civilian  control 
over  defense  establishments. 

Our  alliance  with  Japan,  and  the  host  nation  support  that  underwrites  most  of  the  costs  of 
our  47,000  troops  stationed  there,  anchors  our  regional  military  presence.  We  have 
made  significant  progress  in  strengthening  U.S. -Japan  security  ties  through  the  revision 
of  the  guidelines  for  defense  cooperation  and  the  consolidation  of  our  bases  on  Okinawa, 
although  more  needs  to  be  done  in  both  areas.  Our  treaty  commitments  to  the  Republic  * 
of  Korea,  where  37,000  American  troops  are  stationed,  play  a  key  role  in  maintaining 
peace  on  the  peninsula  and  help  create  the  environment  for  seeking  more  permanent 
solutions  to  the  tensions  on  the  peninsula  through  the  KEDO  program,  the  Four  Party 
Talks,  and  North-South  dialogue. 

The  most  critical  foriding  requirement  relates  to  our  efforts  to  curb  nuclear  proliferation 
on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Under  the  Agreed  Framework,  the  U.S.  undertook  to  take  the 
lead  m  arranging  funding  for  Heavy  Fuel  Oil  (HFO)  to  replace  the  energy  lost  when 
North  Korea  shut  down  its  very  dangerous  nuclear  reactors.  We  seek  $55  million  in  FY 
2000  (in  the  NADR  account)  to  keep  this  vital  program  on  course. 

For  the  longer  term,  we  are  playing  a  leading  role  in  efforts  to  build  a  regional  security 
framework  through  such  instimtions  as  the  region-wide,  22-member  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  (ARF)  which  foster  dialogue,  transparency  and  cooperation.  Such  multilateral  " 
fora  can  be  an  important  supplement  to  our  bilateral  security  arrangements.  We  seek 
$250,000  in  ESF  funding  to  continue  our  support  for  multilateral  security  cooperation. 
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Economic  Prosperity  and  Economic  Development 

Our  combined  trade  and  investment  relationship  witii  the  region  is  second  only  to 
Europe  In  trade.  East  Asia  is  number  one.  Our  goal  is  to  help  it  return  to  a  path  of 
economic  growth  and  maintain  the  momentum  toward  market  opening.  This  will  ensure 
increased  American  trade  and  investment  and  create  more  high-paying  export-onented 
jobs,  strengthen  our  companies,  invigorate  our  economy,  and  reinforce  our  leadership  in 

the  region. 

However,  the  current  financial  crisis  affects  every  aspect  of  our  economic,  political, 
security,  environmental  and  humanitarian  interests  in  the  region.  East  Asian  prosperity, 
and  the  benefits  it  has  brought  to  the  United  States,  is  severely  threatened  by  the  ongomg 
financial  and  economic  instability.  Our  deep  interests  dicta^  that  we  seek  ways, 
multilaterally  and  bilaterally,  to  arrest  this  decline,  help  restore  macroeconomic  stability 

and  strengthen  national  financial  systems. 

A  sustainable  growth  strategy  also  calls  for  effective  social  investment.  Well-targeted 
programs  can  play  a  cnicial  role  in  cushioning  the  most  vulnerable  from  economic 
dislocations  and  in  stabilizing  expenditure  and  confidence.  The  United  States  is 
developing  initiatives  to  help  governments  in  the  region  to  establish  sound  frameworks 
for  renewed  growth.  USAID  will  administer  a  multi-year  crisis  response  plan,  which 
will  complement  World  Bank  and  Asian  Development  Bank  programs.  Within  the  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  forum,  we  are  developing  a  task  force  on  social 
issues  to  exchange  information  on  innovative  social  policy  practices  .  We  are  also 
working  with  the  private  sector  to  develop  a  privately-funded  “peace  corps”  to  share 

financial  and  managerial  skills  and  experiences. 

Recovery  of  the  Japanese  economy  is  crucial  to  East  Asian  recovery  and  we  are 

encouraging  the  GOJ  to  undertake  the  economic  stimulus,  financial  sector  reforms,  and 
market  opening  steps  necessary  to  get  Japan’s  economy  back  on  track.  More  broadly,  we 
are  focusing  increased  efforts  to  support  the  programs  of  the  IMF  and  multilateral  banks, 
increase  monitoring,  and  develop  initiatives  to  improve  transparency,  supervision  and 
other  necessary  reforms.  In  addition,  we  seek  adequate  resources  -  both  ESF  and  DA  - 
to  tackle  the  roots  of  the  financial  crisis.  The  $53  million  we  are  proposing,  in  equal 
portions  of  ESF  and  DA,  will  provide  technical  assistance  for  institutional  reform, 
improved  governance,  and  greater  transparency  as  well  as  assist  those  affected  most  - 
Thailand  arid  Indonesia  -  to  identify  and  target  multilateral  and  other  resources. 

To  sustain  trade  and  investment  we  continue  to  support  U.S.  business  through  programs 
such  as  TDA,  EXIM,  OPIC  and  USAEP.  We  will  work  to  open  markets  by  reducing 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  and  eliminating  investment  restrictions.  Regionally ,  we  are 
working  in  APEC  to  implement  the  President’s  policy  of  liberalizing  trade  by  sector.  In 
broader  terms,  we  are  working  to  bring  China  arid  other  EAP  non-members  into  the 

WTO  on  commercially  meaningful  terms. 
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For  sustained  growth,  markets  must  be  built  as  well  as  opened.  We  are  working 
bilatemlly,  and  toough  APEC  to  put  in  place  policies  and  practices  to  attract  the  foreign 
investment  needed  to  build  infrastructure  and  safe,  efficient  capital  markets  and  to 
el^nate  regulatory  barriers  and  regulations  that  limit  construction  of  cross-border 


Not  all  of  the  region  has  shared  in  the  economic  growth  and  pockets  of 
underdevelopment  remain  in  Mongolia,  the  South  Pacific  and  the  former  Indochina 
countries  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viemam.  Mongolia,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viemamare 
transitiomng  from  centrally-planned  to  market-based  economies  and  will  continue  to 
require  foreign  assistance  to  accelerate  and  smooth  the  process.  Many  of  the  South 
Pacific  island  nations,  where  we  have  political  and  security-related  interests,  are  still 
struggling  toward  economic  self-sufficiency  and  any  concerted  effort  to  bring  about 
broad-based  growth  will  require  additional  resources.  We  will  put  a  part  of  the  $12 
mi  ion  in  ESF^we  seek  for  Mongolia  into  programs  to  promote  privatization  and  other 
m^ket-oriented  mechamsms  and  to  spur  development  in  livestock  and  other  agricultural- 
related  industries  m  rural  areas,  where  a  majority  of  the  population  resides  and  works. 

Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Rule  of  Law 


Societies  in  die  region  are  evolving  politically  at  a  swift  pace  and  are  fertile  ground  for 
sharmg  our  interest  in  human  rights  and  the  spread  of  democracy  and  rule  of  law.  We 
have  a  thr^-^onged  strategy,  which  includes  use  of  the  Regional  Democracy  Fund  ($6 
imllion  m  ESF)  and  a  new  Regional  Women’s  Fund  ($5  million  in  ESF)  in  addition  to 
smgle^ountiy  ^ograms.  Through  the  new  Regional  Women’s  Fund,  we  will  implement 
a  coordmated  effort  to  reduce  violence  against  women  and  promote  women’s  political 
participation  as  well  as  combat  trafficking  of  women  and  children 


fo  places  where  democracy  has  been  recently  established  or  re-established  -  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  Mongolia  -  our  goal  is  to 
provide  support  to  reduce  the  risk  of  backsliding.  These  societies  are  particularly 
^Inerable  during  the  current  economic  downturn.  Hence,  we  will  devote  a  portion  of 
the  $12  million  for  Mongolia  as  well  as  $5  million  for  the  Philippines  to  deepening  and 

broademng  democratic  institutions  and  practices  . 


A  second  group  of  countries  are  those  taking  tentative  steps  towards  more  open  societies 
and  fuller  protection  of  human  rights.  In  these  we  will  seek  to  nurture  democratic 
incepts  and  strengthen  the  rule  of  law.  While  conditions  vary  widely,  these  include 
Cambodia,  Chma,  Indonesia,  Laos,  and  Viemam,  with  Burma  making  almost  no 

progress  at  all.  As  a  signatory  to  the  Paris  Accords,  the  United  States  has  an  abiding 

interest  m  supporting,  along  with  other  signatories  and  concerned  members  of  the 
international  community,  the  conditions  for  enduring  peace,  stability  and  democratic 
development  m  Cambodia.  The  level  and  nature  of  our  assistance  program,  for  which 
we  have  requested  $20  million  in  ESF,  will  depend  on  the  Cambodian  govemmenfs 
program  toward  genuine  democracy  and  respect  for  human  tights  and  on  the  statutory 
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restrictions  that  apply.  Continuing  a  stepped-up  effort  to  strengthen  the  fledgling  ^ 

democratic  process  in  Indonesia  in  the  wake  of  momentous-  changes  in  1998,  we  should 
support  and  bolster  Indonesia’s  transition  to  democracy  over  the  coming  years.  The 

requested  $5  million  in  ESF  will  help  to  underwrite  our  support. 

Law  Enforcement 

To  minimize  the  impact  of  international  crime  on  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens,  we  seek 
increased  actions  by  governments  in  the  region  to  combat  money  laundering,  ot  er 
financial  crimes,  alien  smuggling,  drug  trafficking,  and  corruption.  We  will  work  with 
others  in  the  region  to  address  more  actively  the  issues  of  good  governance  and 
corruption.  We  are  negotiating  a  series  of  mutual  legal  assistance  treaties.  In  the 
world’s  leading  heroin-producing  region,  we  will  work  to  support  strategic  counter¬ 
narcotics  assistance  to  include  improved  cooperation  in  crop  substimtion,  countering 
monev  laundering,  and  continued  efforts  to  train  and  cooperate  with  regional  anti-drug 
authorities.  In  this  regard,  we  will  support  our  International  Law  EnforcemeiU  Aca  emy 
in  Bangkok,  which  will  train  law  enforcement  and  counter-narcotics  officials  from  the 

region. 

We  are  increasing  our  engagement  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  activities  to  exp^d 
knowledge  of  counter-terrorism  resources  and  methods,  stimulate  information  sharing, 

and  enhance  cooperation  during  terrorist  incidents. 

Global  Issues 

The  East  Asia  and  Pacific  region  has  some  of  the  world’  s  most  environmentally 

significant  assets  (coral  reefs  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  ram  forests 
of  Borneo,  Mekong  River  estuaries)  and  some  of  its  worst  environmental  problems 
(regional  forest  fires,  waste  disposal,  unsustainable  logging,  overcrowded  mega-cities, 
air  and  water  pollution).  To  secure  a  sustainable  global  environment,  we  are  working 
with  China,  Korea,  Japan  and  others  in  the  region  towards  a  global  reduction  m 
greenhouse  gas  emissions.  We  have  actively  responded  to  repetitive  forest  ^d  coal  seam 
fires  in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  in  Indonesia,  by  launching  a 
address  the  fires’  underlying  causes.  For  FY  2000,  we  propose  to  expand  that  initiative 
(to  a  total  of  $10  million  in  ESF)  to  include  sustainable  development  projects  m  forestry 
and  coastal  resource  management  and  the  reduction  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  With  Japan,  we  are  parmers  “  T 
Common  Agenda,”  one  of  our  most  extensive  programs  for  mtemational  cooperation  on 
global  and  transnational  issues.  Within  APEC  we  continue  initiatives  on  cleaner 
production,  clean  oceans,  and  sustainable  cities. 

We  are  enhancing  regional  cooperation  in  the  fight  against  infetious  ffiseases,  focusing 
on  basic  public  health  and  improving  preparedness  and  responre  capabilities^  ««  are 
Working  to  eradicate  polio  through  the  Common  Agenda  with  Japan  and  in  direct  efforts 
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with  China.  HIV/AIDS,  cholera,  dengue  fever,  malaria,  and  multi-drug  resistant 
tuberculosis  are  other  diseases  against  which  we  are  marshaling  efforts 
We  are  advocating  and  supporting  sustainable  population  policies  and  programs 
bilaterally  and  under  the  US-Japan  Common  Agenda.  Our  focus  is  increased  adnntinn  nf 

M^^d  b  planning.  Our  ability  to  deal  with  the  issue  is  • 

and  *  ^  congi^essional  restraints.  We  see  a  particularly  important  linkage  to  policies 

and  programs  to  advance  equal  opportunities  for  women  and  girls.  ^ 
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EAST  ASIA  &  PACIFIC 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  ■ 


:%p|proprlatk>nsAc«|jounf§' 

by- Strategic 'Goal'  v.' .V' 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

IMET 

6,019 

250 

5,525 

250 

9,850 

250 

3,769 

3,625 

3,600 

Asia  Foundation 

2,000 

1,650 

3,000 

CIO 

- 

- 

3,000 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

46,536 

35,016 

55,000 

ESF 

6,506 

- 

NADR-Export  Control 

30 

*  16 

■p 

NADR-KEDO 

40,000 

35,000 

55,000 

Open  Markete 

DA 

5,240 

3,900 

4,503 

2,603 

8,300 

4,850 

Asia  Foundation 

1,340 

1,900 

3,450 

U.S.  Exports 

TDA 

9,333 

9,333 

9,638 

9,638 

10,608 

10,608 

Global  Economic  Growth 

3,690 

49,250 

45,750 

DA 

3,690 

49,250 

45,750 

Economic  Development 

233,852 

307,104 

316,762 

DA 

64,935 

70,900 

84,700 

ESF 

3,800 

5,000 

39,300 

FSA 

ADB 

13,211 

6,000 

13,222 

13,728 

ADF 

150,000 

210,000 

177,017 

CIO 

1,906 

1,982 

2,017 

Illegal  Drugs 

INC 

5,500 

5,500 

6,400 

6,400 

7,000 

7,000 

Counter-Terrorism 

2,263 

2,199 

2,400 

NADR-ATA 

2,263 

2,199 

2,400 

Democracy 

DA 

30,255 

7,900 

15,177 

2,603 

42,506 

4,850 

ESF  . 

15,856 

6,224 

27,306 

IMET 

1,839 

1,650 

1,800 

Asia  Foundation 

4,660 

4,700 

8,550 
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Parnate 

li^^9 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

148,534 

43,635 

- — i 

29,819 

DA 

5,400 

7,103 

4,850 

ESF 

4,119 

5,119 

6  119 

NADR-Demining 

4,139 

5,900 

6,750 

Title  II 

117,201 

11,563 

MRA 

17,675 

13,950 

12,100 

Environment 

41,122 

20,835 

29,122 

DA 

21,500 

2,835 

4,700 

ESF 

19,622 

18,000 

24.422 

Population 

7,661 

6,054 

5,275 

DA 

• 

7,661 

6,054 

5,275 

Health 

14,508 

10,511 

15,028 

DA 

7,661 

6,054 

5,175 

ESF 

6,847 

4,457 

9,853 

Public  Diplomacy 

12,000 

12,500 

12,500 

E-W  Center 

12,000 

12,500 

12,500 

Total 

566,513 

528,345 

589,920 
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"T?rr;?r»r  f  | 

ADB 

13,211 

13,222 

13,728 

ADF 

150,000 

210,000 

177,017 

Asia  Foundation 

8,000 

8,250 

15,000 

CIO 

1,906 

1,982 

5,017 

DA 

122,647 

147,400 

160,150 

E-W  Center 

12,000 

12,500 

12,500 

ESF 

57,000 

39,050 

107,250 

FSA 

. 

6,000 

IMET 

5,608 

5,275 

5,400 

INC 

5,500 

6,400 

7,000 

MRA 

17,675 

13,950 

12,100 

NADR 

46,432 

43,115 

64,150 

TDA 

9,333 

9,638 

10,608 

Title  II 

117,201 

11,563 

- 

Total 

566,515 

528,345 

589,920 

mPlr  Accounts 

mumm 

D&CP 

139,207 

145,902 

191,554 

ECE 

29,851 

29,881 

32,759 

HP 

34,949 

34,648 

- 

Peace  Corps 

12,160 

13,195 

13,676 

Total 

216,167 

223,626 

237,989 

'  ■^l^mASIA  &PACIFie  '  '-/iv; 

W^ctiON  150  Resources 

' '  78^^ 

:  ie7,909 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS)  -  Local  arid  regional  instabilities  will  not 
threaten  the  security  and  well  being  of  the  U  S.  or  its  allies. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Establish  a  durable  peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula;  sustain  close 
security  ties  with  key  security  partners,  especially  Japan;  develop  constructive  strategic 
partnership  with  China;  build  confidence  and  trust  among  states  in  the  region;  contribute 
to  progress  and  stability  though  support  for  a  broad  range  of  assistance  programs  in 
countries  such  as  Indonesia;  and,  in  cooperation  with  others  in  the  region,  assist  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  and  public  order  in  Cambodia,  Papua  New 

Guinea  (Bougainville)  and  other  states  in  political  transition. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security 


To  preserve  stability  and  deter  future  conflicts:  maintain  a  sizable  military  presence 
forward  deployed  in  the  region;  strengdien  our  five  bilateral  security  arrangements; 
support  the  Four  Party  Korean  peace  process  and  progress  in  the  North-South  dialogue; 
participate  in  the  confidence-building  and  conflict  prevention  work  of  the  ASEAN 
Regional  Forum  and  other  multilateral  security  dialogues;  move  toward  a  “constructive 
strategic  partnership”  with  China;  ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  strategic  sea 
lanes  through  the  region;  secure  access  (to  facilities  and  ports)  and  support  for  U.S. 
military  forces,  including  in  times  of  crisis;  support  countries  in  transition  such  as 
Indonesia  to  promote  long-term  stability;  promote  miUtary-to-military  contacts,  training 
and  security  assistance,  with  IMET  funding  as  a  key  element;  develop  our  partnership 

with  Russia  in  Ae  region;  and  support  democratization,  demining  and  peacekeeping 
work. 


1.  Continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Japan  to  implement  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  1996  Final  Report  of  the  Special  Action 
Committee  on  Okinawa  (SACO)  and  carry  out  actions  necessary  to  implement  the 
1997  Mutual  Defense  Guidelines. 

2.  Reduce  tensions  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  by  implementing  the  KEDO  program  and 
through  the  Four  Party  peace  process. 

3.  Engage  China  at  the  highest  levels  on  a  broad  range  of  strategic,  military,  political, 
economic,  and  other  issues  of  importance  with  the  objective  of  reaching  agreements 
to  proniote  our  common  objectives  and  continuing  to  integrate  China  into  the 

international  community  in  a  constructive  manner. 
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4.  Expand  defense  cooperation  with  U.S.  allies  Australia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand, 
and  deeper!  security  cooperation  with  Singapore,  Indonesia^  Brunei  and  Malaysia  for 

transit,  training  and  exercises  in  support  of  U.S.  regional  presence. 

5.  Sustain  public  support,  in  the  U.S.  and  in  the  region,  for  U.S.  security  presence. 

6.  Enhance  region-wide  security  dialogue  and  confidence-building  through  ASEAN 

Regional  Forum  and  other  multilateral  venues. 

7.  Through  cooperation  with  others  in  the  region,  help  build  sustainable  peace  and 
democratization  in  Cambodia,  Papua  N^w  Guinea  and  other  states  in  transition. 

8.  Expand  security  cooperation  with  New  Zealand,  while  not  returmng  to  alliance 
relationship. 


9.  Expand  IMET  to  constructively  influence  Asian  militaries. 


•  The  U.S. -Japan  alliance  remains  healthy  and  dynamic. 

•  North  Korea  remains  unpredictable,  and  tensions  continue  on  the  Korean  Peninsula, 
but  there  are  no  serious  hostilities. 

•  Contested  territorial  claims  remain  unresolved. 

•  China’s  economy  and  military  capability  continue  to  grow. 

•  U.S.  forward  deployment  remains  at  current  levels. 

•  Financial  crisis  will  strain  defense  resources  available  to  regional  forces  and  require 
extra  effort  and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  sustain  meaningful  interaction. 

•  Internal  political  instability  may  create  regional  security  tensions. 


•  Implementation  of  SACO  base  relocations  in  Japan. 

•  Completion  of  documents  and  other  concrete  steps  to  implement  the  Mutual  Defense 


Guidelines  with  Japan. 

•  KEDO  program  remains  on  track,  with  all  parties  fulfilling  their  obligations  under 
the  Agreed  Framework. 

•  North  Korea  continues  Four  Party  peace  progress;  North-South  dialogue  resumes. 

•  Implementation  of  the  US-China  Military  Maritime  Agreement.  Increase  and 
deepening  of  military  to  military  contacts  and  other  transparency  measures. 

•  Extent  of  iuilitary-to-military  interaction,  including  exchanges/visits  of  Senior  officers 

and  numbers  of  joint  and  combined  training  exercises  in  the  region. 
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BUateral  agreements  reached  to  ensure  U.S.  access  to  foreign  military  facilities 

Visiting  Forces  Agreement  ratified  by  Philippine  Senate 

U.S^M-chairs  fte  1998-9  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  Intersessional  Support  Group 
Confidence-Building  Measures.  ' 


Public  statements  of  support  for  the  U.S.  security  presence  by  regional  sates 
Peace  monitoring  in  Papua  New  Guinea. 


on 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WD)  —  The  U.S.  and  its  allies 
will  not  be  threatened  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  destabilizing  conventional  arms 
races. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduce  mcentive  for  North  Korea  to  engage  m  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  missile  technology  and  conventional  arms.  Negotiate  adherence  to 
major  non-proliferation  and  arnw  control  agreements  and  regimes  by  China  and  other 
countries  in  the  region. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security 


Through  the  Agreed  Framework  and  Korean  Penmsula  Energy  Development 

Organization  (KEDO)  ensure  nuclear  non-proliferation  goals  vis-a-vis  North  Korea.  Use 
diplomatic  means,  mcluding  economic  sanctions  to  ensure  North  Korea’s  compliance 
with  international  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  regimes.  Continue  to  work  with 
China  to  ensure  further  progress  on  a  range  of  nonproliferation  issues.  Work  with  others 

to  develop  and  implement  more  effective  export  control  regimes. 


1.  Secure  adequate  fimdmg  for  KEDO,  including  mtemational  support  and  our 


own  obligations. 

2.  Resume  missile  non-proliferation  talks  with  North  Korea. 

3.  Obtain  Chinese  support  for  fissile  material  cutoff  negotiations  and  agreement  to 
strengthened  IAEA  safeguards. 

4.  Persuade  China  to  strengthen  its  chemical  controls,  and  update  its  commitment 
to  the  MTCR. 

5.  Others  in  the  region,  such  as  Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  put  in  place 
strengthened  export  controls. 

6.  Maintain  continuous  unfettered  access  to  the  U.S.  Army  Kwajalein  Atoll 
(USAKA)  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 
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•  The  North  Koreans  and  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  be  willing  to  negotiate  on 
nonproliferation. 


•  Nonproliferation  concerns  will  become  more  technologically  sophisticated  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  detect  and  monitor. 


•  North  Korea  does  not  resume  its  nuclear  program;  resumes  missile  talks. 

•  KEDO  funding  at  appropriate  level. 

•  China  continues  to  strengthen  export  controls  in  FY  1999. 

China  agrees  to  abide  by  the  MTCR  Guidelines  and  current  Annex;  joins  the 
Wassenaar  Arrangement. 

•  Others  in  region  strengthen  export  control  regimes. 

•  Continuous,  unfettered  access  to  USAKA  range. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Open  Markets  (OM) — Foreign  markets  open  to  free  flow  of 
goods,  services  and  capital. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Continue  liberalization  in  the  region  despite  pressures  for 

protection  arising  from  the  Asian  economic  crisis. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity 

Enforce  existing  rules  and  agreements  to  eliminate  or  reduce  tirade  barriers.  Implement 
and  expand  bilateral  agreements  with  key  trading  partners  and  develop  new  agreements 
on  issues  important  to  US  business.  Integrate  emerging  economic  powers  into  the  world 
trading  system  through  expanded  WTO  membership  on  a  commercially  meaningfol  basis. 
Achieve  full  implementation  of  Uruguay  Round  agreements.  Begin  implementation  in 
1^99  of  agreements  covering  nine  sectors  in  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Council's  (APEC) 
Early  Voluntary  Sectoral  Liberalization  (EVSL)  process.  Conclude  further  "Open  Skies 
Civil  Aviation  agreements.  Combat  foreign  corrupt  business  practices  and  strengthen  the 
rule  of  law  through  implementation  of  the  Anti-Bribery  convention  by  OECD  members 
in  the  region,  and  development  of  a  further  initiative  in  APEC.  Adapt  US  policies  on 
sanctions  to  promote  freer  regional  trade  in  fo,od  products.  Complement  market  opening 
efforts  by  building  markets  through  facilitating  trade  and  investment  and  improving  the 
region’s  physical  and  human  resources  capacity,  in  Cooperation  with  the  private  sector. 


1.  Implement  beginning  in  1999  agreements  liberalizing  nine  sectors  under  APEC’s 
EVSL  initiative. 

2.  Develop  specific,  action-oriented  projects  with  the  private  sector  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  market  opening  measures. 

3.  Membership  by  China  and  other  Asian  economies  in  the  WTO  on  a  commercially 
meaningful  basis. 


•  Regional  economies  will  address  the  current  fmancial/economic  crisis  by  moving 
forward  with  liberalization  policies  to  reassure  markets  and  speed  the  return  to 
normal  trade  and  capital  flows. 

•  APEC  continues  as  a  viable  regional  forum. 
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•  Entry  into  force  of  the  OECD  Anti-Bribery  Convention. 

•  Conclusion  of  "Open  Skies"  agreements.  Status  of  countries’  efforts  to  accede  to  the 
WTO. 

•  openness  of  markets  as  measured  by  information  in  the  Trade  Act  Report. 

•  Conclusion  of  additional  Bilateral  Investment  and  Tax  Treaties. 

•  Pressure  created  through  the  Ministerial  and  Leaders  meetings  for  all  WTO  participants 
to  complete  negotiations  on  the  built-in  agenda  (of  previous  GATT  Round  issues). 

•  U.S. -ASEAN  Dialogue,  ASEAN  PMC  and  related  meetings  used  to  promote  return  to 
regional  financial  stability  and  press  APEC  and  U.S.  trade/economic  agenda. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Exports  (EX) -- U.^.  exports  expanded. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Maintain  the  market  share  for  American  products  in  Asia-Pacific 
economies. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST;  Economic  Prosperity 


Focus  USG  efforts  on  the  recovery  and  renewed  growth  of  markets  for  American 
products  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Cooperate  with  the  private  sector  in  this  effort. 
Employ  advocacy,  finance  (e.g.  EXIM),  public  diplomacy,  and  other  export  promotion 
efforts  to  return  to  normal  commercial  and  financial  activity  in  Asian  markets.  Increase 
domestic  awareness  of  trade  opportunities  by  reaching  out  to  small  and  medium-sized 
firms,  and  through  public  outreach  strategies.  Support  American  foreign  direct 
investment  as  a  means  of  increasing  US  exports. 


1.  Support  the  recovery  of  Asia-Pacific  markets. 


2.  Support  other  US  export  promotion  agencies  in  efforts  to  increase  US  exports. 


•  Asian  markets  will  require  3  to  5  years  to  return  to  strong  economic  growth  and 
provide  renewed  markets  for  American  exports. 

•  Regional  trading  parmers  continue  trend  towards  freer  markets. 

•  APEC  continues  to  be  a  viable  mechanisni  for  pursuing  U.S.  export  efforts. 


•  Market  share  of  American  goods  in  Asian  markets;  overall  levels  of  US  exports  of 


goods  and  services;  levels  of  US  investment  abroad. 

•  Improved  investor  protections  and  financial  market  development  in  APEC  encourage 
greater  private  sector  investment  in  Asia-Pacific  infrastructure,  especially  in  the 

transportation,  telecommunications,  and  energy  sectors. 

•  U.S.  businesses  become  more  involved  in  specific  issues  that  matter  to  their  companies. 

•  U.S.  ASEAN  country  Ambassadors  continue  annual  export  promotion  tour. 

•  Significant  U.S.  contracts  signed  for  energy  and  environmental  equipment/technology  in 
China. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Global  Economic  Growth  (EG) 

^GIONAL  GOAL:  Stop  the  region-wide  economic  decline  and  return  economies  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  to  previous  levels  of  trade  and  investment  flows. 

national  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity 


i^i^TEGY: 


international  financial  flows  through  government-business  cooperation 
m  APEC.  Cooperate  with  Asia-Pacific  regional  finance  ministers  (APEC,  Manila 
Framework)  to  develop  better  data,  transparency  and  financial  market  supervision.  Pay 
arrears  to  international  financial  institutions  in  order  to  preserve  US  leadership  and 
influence  and  send  strong,  positive  signals  to  markets.  Ensure  IFI  lending  programs 
improve  investment  climate  in  transitional  and  developing  countries,  emphasize  good 
governance  and  core  labor  standards.  Encourage  adherence  to  IMF  programs  and 
promote  an  accelerated  recovery  through  funding  for  institutional  reform  good 
governance  and  greater  transparency. 


BWcmEssiaiiifSiigsi 

1.  Restore  macro-economic  stability. 


2.  Strengthen  financial  markets. 


3.  Promote  development  of  more  efficient  financial  markets. 


4.  Develop  advance  warning  mechanisms  to  avoid  future  financial  crises. 

5 .  In  Japan,  promote  domestic  demand-led  growth,  encourage  implementation  of 
financial  reforms  and  increase  access  to  its  domestic  markets. 

6.  Demonstrate  U.S.  commitment  to  restoring  economic  growth. 


ASSUMPTIONS: 


Asia-Pacific  economies  currently  experiencing  financial  problems  will  recover  over 
the  next  3  to  5  years. 

•  Financial  problems  will  not  seriously  affect  economies  in  other  regions  or  the  United 

otd.t6S. 

•  Changes  needed  to  return  to  previous  levels  of  growth  provide  a  window  of 
opportunity  for  cooperation  on  developing  a  new  financial  infrastructure. 
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•  Economic  growth  rates  in  developed,  transitional,  and  developing  economies. 

•  Japanese  economic  growth  resumes,  the  number  of  troubled  batiks  and  problem  loans 


declines,  and  imports  increase. 

•  Levels  of  capital  inflows  to  key  transitional  and  developing  countries;  assessments  of 
financial  crisis  and  economic  stability. 

•  International  trade  statistics,  international  financial  statistics,  exchange  rates, 
markets. 

•  Status  of  IFI  policies  to  improve  investment  climate. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Economic  Development  (ED)  -  Broad-based  economic  growth 
in  developing  and  transitional  economies. 

REaONAL  GOAL:  Maintain  American  financial  leadership  to  assist  developing  and 
transition  economies  to  implement  market-oriented  economic  policies. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity 


Strengthen  markets  by  supporting  policy  and  institutional  reforms,  and  financial  market 
development.  Promote  the  adoption  of  measures  to  improve  the  rule  of  law  and 
transparency  to  attract  private  capital.  Support  nations  taking  action  to  improve  food 
security.  Increase  opportunities  for  the  poor,  including  programs  that  support  micro-  and 
small-enterprise  development.  Support  and  encourage  expanded  investment  in 
exchanges,  training,  education,  and  other  human  resource  development.  Collaborate 
with  other  nations  and  multilateral  organizations  providing  assistance  to  developing  and 
transitional  nations  in  support  of  transformation  to  market-oriented  democracies.  Use 
ESF,  DA,  and  Compact  Funds  efficiently.  Cambodia  and  Mongolia  will  remain  the  EAP 
top  priorities  for  the  use  of  ESF  resources  in  the  region.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines 
will  remain  top  priorities  for  the  use  of  DA  funds.  Support  South  Pacific  regional  efforts 
md  promote  an  accelerated  recovery  from  the  economic  crisis  by  underwriting 
institutional  reform,  good  governance,  and  greater  transparency. 


1 .  Promote  transition  from  socialist  to  market  based  economies  in  the  region. 


2.  Commitment  by  China  to  adopt  market-oriented  policies  enabling  it  to  join  the  WTO 
on  a  commercially  meaningful  basis. 

3.  Reduce  poverty  and  provide  economic  opportunity. 

4.  Expand  and  open  markets  in  these  economies. 

5.  Promote  sustainable  development  in  the  Pacific  Island  states  and  territories. 

6.  Sustainable  development  in  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 
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•  Lower  income  developing  and  transition  economies  will  not  be  as  severely  affected 

by  the  region’s  economic  and  financial  downturn.  i 

•  These  economies  will  continue  policy  reform  in  order  to  participate  in  the  regional 
economic  recovery  over  the  next  3  to  5  years. 


•  Annual  growth  rates  of  developing  and  transitional  nations.  Per  capita  GDP. 

•  China  joins  WTO  on  a  commercially  meaningful  basis. 

•  Nutritional  statistics.  Food  production/import  statistics.  Life  expectancy. 

•  Status  of  economic/agricultural  reforms  in  key  countries  . 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GrOAL:  American  Citizens  (AC) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Provide  a  full  range  of  consular  services  to  all  American  citizens 
in  the  region. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST;  American  Citizens  and  U.S.  Borders 


Continue  to  provide  efficient  and  courteous  service  to  American  citizens,  including  the 
issuance  of  passports,  distribution  of  general  information,  and  visits  to  Americans  in 
prison.  Ensure  that  posts’  Emergency  Action  Plans  are  up  to  date  and  warden  system  is 
fully  functioning.  In  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Burma,  and  in  other  areas  as  the  need  arises, 
provide  timely  and  full  advice  to  the  American  resident  and  traveling  population 
concerning  the  security  situation.  In  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  open  a  temporary  consular 
building  to  provide  services  to  approximately  3,000  US  citizens  resident  there  plus  the 
75,000  American  tourists  expected  to  visit  the  area  annually.  In  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
close  the  American  Consulate  in  Pusan.  Embassy  Canberra  and  its  constituent  posts  may 
need  additional  resources  in  connection  with  the  2000  Sydney  Olympics. 


lifWs,: 


1.  Keep  in  contact  with,  and  provide  information  to  American  citizens  through 

community  outreach.  Maintain  close  relations  with  major  American  organizations. 
Where  applicable,  update  post’s  home  page  and  consular  information  sheet. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  FY  1999  target  figure  by  10  percent. 


2.  Develop  and  maintain  an  effective  warden  system.  Test  warden  system  once  every 
six  months.  Ensure  all  US  citizens  are  registered  with  the  Embassy.  Provide 
accurate  warnings  of  potential  threat  to  Americans  in  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Maintain  FY  1999  target. 


•  Security  situation  stabilizes  in  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  and  Burma  and  does  not  worsen 
at  other  posts. 

•  Number  of  Americans  in  region  will  increase. 

•  Travel  between  the  U.S.  and  East  Asia  will  remain  heavy. 
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•  Community  outreach  presentations  . 

•  Registered  American  citizens,  number  of  American  organizations  participating  in  the 


warden  system/individual  wardens  participating  in  system. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Travel  and  Immigration  (TI)  -  Control  how  immigrants  and 
non-immigrants  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Ensure  that  visas  are  issued  expeditiously  to  legitimate  tourist, 
business,  and  student  travelers  to  the  United  States  while  preventing  illegal  immigration. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  and  U.S.  Borders 


Ensure  that  legitimate  visitors  to  the  United  States  obtain  visas  in  an  expeditious  and 
courteous  manner  recognizing  that  tourism,  business  travel,  and  university  training  are 
among  our  biggest  exports  to  the  region.  In  consultation  with  Economic  and 


Commercial  Sections,  posts  will  refine  visa  issuance  provisions  so  that  business  travelers 
receive  their  visas  promptly.  EAP  posts  will  strengthen  fi'aud  awareness,  prevention  and 
detection,  and  prosecute  illegal  activities  involving  document  fraud  and  alien  smuggling. 
Use  improved  technology  and  techniques  to  detect  fraudulent  and  non-bona  fide  visa 
applications  while  facilitating  legitimate  travel.  Work  with  host  government  officials  to 
interdict  non-bona  fide  travelers  and  prosecute  alien  smugglers.  Update  post  home  page 
and  consular  information  sheet.  Issue  travel  warnings  and  public  announcements  as 
needed. 


1.  Issue  an  ever-increasing  number  of  visitor,  business,  and  student  visas  in  an  accurate 
and  expeditious  manner.  Updated  machine  readable  visa  (MRV)  systems  installed 
and  operating  by  April  1999.  Implement  and  fully  utilize  the  modernized  consular 
systems  computing  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Number  of  visas  issued  stay  at  FY  1999  levels.  ' 


2.  Prevent  non-boria  fide  visa  applicants  fi-om  obtaining  visas.  Work  with  host 

governments  to  enact  laws  against  visa  and  passport  fraud,  document  fraud  and  alien 
smuggling  and  aggressively  prosecute  document  vendors  and  alien  smugglers.  Work 
with  host  governments  to  improve  the  security  of  their  travel  documents.  Increase 
anti-fraud  trainihg  for  consular  employees,  host  country  officials  and  airline 
employees. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Maintain  reduction  at  FY  1999  figure. 


'■imiwi 


•  Non-bona  fide  applicants  will  become  increasingly  sophisticated. 

•  Number  of  legitimate  travelers  from  the  region  will  remain  stable  and  possibly 
decline  given  economic  slowdown. 
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•  Updated  machine  readable  visa  (MRV)  system  installed  and  operating  by  IV/99. 

•  Increase  in  interception  of  fraudulent  documents. 

•  Prosecutions  of  document  vendors  and  alien  smugglers  rise  compared  to  prior 


periods. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Crime  (IC)  -  Minimize  the  impact  of  international 
crime  on  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Increased  cooperation  to  minimize  the  impact  of  international 
crime  from  the  region  v 


NATIONAL  INTEREST :  Law  Enforcement 


Increase  actions  by  regional  governments  to  combat  money  laundering  and  other 
financial  crimes,  alien  smuggling,  drug  trafficking,  and  corruption.  Develop  regional 
communication  and  cooperation  to  combat  crime  and  corruption,  further  develop  mutual 
legal  assisfcmce  and  other  agreements,  develop  regional  support  for  multilateral  task 
forces  and  for  effective  international  agencies.  , 


1 .  Implement  Extradition  and  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaties  with  the  Philippines  and 
negotiate  an  MLAT  with  Japan. 


2.  Impleirient  new  extradition  treaty  and  complete  MLAT  with  Malaysia  in  FY  99. 

3.  Strengthen  law  enforcement  cooperation  with  China  against  organized  crime,  alien 
smuggling,  narcotics  trafficking,  money  laundering  and  counterfeiting  through  the  new 
Joint  Liaison  Group  and  negotiate  a  bilateral  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Agreement. 


4.  Establish  a  Regional  Law  Enforcement  Academy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

5.  Ratify  Extradition  Treaty  with  South  Korea. 

6.  Negotiate  a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Agreement  with  Taiwan. 


•  Regional  countries  increasingly  will  desire  to  cooperate  with  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  fight  intematiorial  crime.  . 
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•  Procedures  formalized  to  implement  Extradition  and  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaties 


with  the  Philippines. 

•  In  China,  increase  bilateral  training  and  enhanced  exchanges  of  information. 

•  Regional  Law  Enforcement  Academy  established. 

•  Enter  into  preliminary  negotiations  with  Japan  on  a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty. 

•  Use  international  visitor  grants  to  address  money  laundering  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

•  Enter  into  preliminary  negotiations  with  Taiwan  on  a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Agreement. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Illegal  Drugs  (ID)  --  Significantly  reduce  the  entry  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduced  flow  of  heroin  from  the  world’s  leading  heroin 
producing  region. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement 


Support  strategic  couhtemarcotics  assistance  in  the  East  Asia-Pacific  region  in  order  to 
combat  heroin  trafficking  that  supplies  a  large  portion  of  the  heroin  sold  in  the  U.S. 
Enhance  regional  and  inter-regional  countemarcotics  activities. 


1 .  Reduce  the  flow  of  heroin  to  the  United  States. 


2.  Strengthen  money  laundering  controls. 


3.  Increase  law  enforcement  counter-narcotics  training  and  experience  for  regional  officials. 


•  U.S.  will  continue  to  withhold  certification  from  Burma  through  2000. 

•  Other  regional  countries  remains  willing  to  work  with  the  U.S.  against  narcotics 
traffickers. 

•  U.S.  will  continue  to  work  through  the  United  Nations  International  Drug  Control 
Program  (UNDCP). 


•  Improved  UN  cooperation  in  crop  substitution,  especially  in  Burma,  results  in  reduced 


opium  cultivation  by  FY  2001. 

•  Continued  U.S.  financial  support  for  UN  programs  targeted  at  major  opiium-growing 
areas. 

•  Money  laundering  legislation  enacted  in  FY  1999  by  Royal  Thai  Government. 

•  Training  of  officials  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  increases  in  FY  1999. 

•  In  conjunction  with  the  ASEAN  Post  Ministerial  Conference  (ASEAN/PMC),  the  USG 
supports  a  regional  counter-narcotics  conference  by  FY  2000. 

•  Crop  substitution  projects  funded  by  INL  and  UNDCP  expand  to  cover  more  areas  and 
cultivation  in  Laos  is  reduced. 

•  MOU  on  counter-narcotics  cooperation  with  Vietnam  is  signed. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Terrorism  (TE)  —  Reduce  international  terrorist 
attacks,  especially  on  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Increased  regional  cooperation  to  expand  counter-terrorism  , 
capabilities  of  EAP  governments  and  to  enhance  law  enforcement  cooperation 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement 


Engage  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  activities  to  increase  knowledge  of  resources  and 
methods  to  counter  terrorism,  to  stimulate  information  sharing,  and  to  enhance  close 
cooperation  during  terrorist  incidents. 


1.  Continue  assessments  of  counter-terrorism  capabilities  of  regional  governments, 
offering  anti-terrorism  training  via  the  Anti-terrorism  Assistance  Program  (AT A) 

,  where  appropriate. 

2.  Maintain  the  level  of  bilateral  counter-terrorism  consultations  between  the  U.S.  and 
regional  governments  to  increase  cooperative  anti-terrorism  efforts  and  policies. 

3.  Encourage  participation  in  multilateral  efforts  such  as  counter-terrorism  conferences, 
treaties,  and  sanctions  of  state  sponsors  of  terrorism. 

i  ' 

4.  Persuade  North  Korea  to  join  international  terrorism  conventions  and  take  additional 
steps  to  remove  itself  from  the  U.S.  terrorist  states  list. 


5.  Increased  counter-terrorism  cooperation  with  Australia  in  run-up  to  the  2000 
Olympics  in  Sydney.  (FY  1999) 


IPTIGNSt 


Countries  in  the  region  will  be  increasingly  interested  in  cooperation  with  U.S. 
agencies  to  combat  terrorism. 
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•  Number  of  exercises  held  in  region. 

•  Level  of  bilateral  consultations. 

•  Number  of  terrorists  apprehended  and/or  prosecuted  locally  or  rendered  to  requesting 


countries. 

•  Number  and  results  of  bilateral  conferences. 

•  North  Korea  joins  international  anti-terrorism  conventions  and  takes  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  removed  from  U.S.  terrorist  states  list. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE)  -  Increase  foreign 
government  adherence  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Build  more  democratic  societies  in  the  region  which  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  thereby  enhance  prospects  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy 


In  consultation  with  other  governments,  both  inside  and  outside  the  region,  and  with  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  lead  and  coordinate  efforts  auned  at  deepening 
democratic  governance  and  the  promotion  of  individual  human  rights,  including  freedom 
of  religion.  Seek  to  influence  governments  that  are  violating  international  standards;  and 
support  democratic  transitions.  Promote  civil  society,  rule  of  law  and  human  rights 
including  worker  rights  and  women’s  fights,  through  funding  of  effective  NGO 
programs. 


1.  Promote  human  rights  and  democratic  values.  High-level  visitors  express  concerns  to 
senior  government  officials  regarding  implementation  of  human  rights.  Where 
applicable,  press  governments  for  adherence  to  international  human  rights  covenants. 

2.  Work  with  like-minded  countries  and  regional  organizations  such  as  ASEAN  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  recalcitrant  regimes. 


3.  Promote  rule  of  law. 

4.  Obtain  participation  of  international  monitors  for  elections  and  ensure  that  voting  is 
free  and  fair. 

5.  Support  NGO  ability  to  build  democratic  institutions,  monitor  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  protect  labor  rights.  Support  Asia  Foundation  programs  that  promote 
peaceful  and  stable  transitions  to  more  open  political  systems  characterized  by 
effective  governance  and  legal  systems. 

6.  Encourage  women’s  participation  in  political  and  economic  affairs.  Provide  support 
to  NGOs  that  support  the  advancement  of  women  and  their  political  and  econoriiic 
status.  Increase  awareness  of  domestic  violence. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  FY  1999  target  figure  by  10  percent. 
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7.  further  the  establishment  of  free  labor  unions  by:  monitoring  implementation  arid 
enforcement  of  labor  laws;  providing  training  in  basic  organizations  skills  to  workers 
and  independent  trade  union  officials;  promoting  exchange  visits  of  trade  union  and 
government  officials. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Maintain  FY  1999  target  number  of  exchange  visits. 

8.  lYomote  more  open  Chinese  society  which  meets  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  standards. 

9.  Use  expanded  IMET  to  influence  military  leaders  to  adhere  to  democratic  concepts 
and  rule  of  law. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  FY  1999  target  figure. 

10.  Promote  human  rights  and  rule  of  law  in  the  South  Pacific  through  International 
Visitor  Grants,  election  monitor  training  and  scholarships. 


11.  Obtain  support  for  democracy  programs  from  the  EU,  ASEAN,  Japan  and  Australia 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  FY  1999  Target  by  10  percent. 


•  Host  governments  accused  of  human  rights  abuses  will  continue  to  insist  that  these 
issues  are  an  internal  matter,  but  there  will  be  slow  progress  in  most  of  these  states, 
with  the  likely  exception  of  Burma. 


•  Economic  reforms  will  build  pressure  for  political  reforms.  A  continuing  decline  in 
Asian  economies  could  lead  to  local  unrest  and  human  rights  abuses. 

•  Regional  and  American  NGOs  will  become  increasingly  important  in  monitoring  and 
improving  human  and  worker  rights  practices. 

•  There  will  continue  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  in  perspectives  on  what  constitutes 
“universal”  human  and  worker  rights. 


•  Passage  and  implementation  of  laws  that  protect  civil  liberties  and  due  process. 

•  Registration  of  all  labor  federations  and  unions. 

•  Ratification  of  human  rights  covenants. 

•  Prison  visits  by  international  monitoring  organizations  in  FY  1999., 

•  Free  and  fair  elections  in  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  and  Burma,  Bougainville  (PNG)  Fiji 
and  Marshall  Islands. 

•  EU,  ASEAN,  Japanese,  and  Australian  programs  advocating  human  rights  and 

democracy.  > 

•  International  visitors  going  to  the  United  States  on  a  program  focusing  on  democracy 
and  human  rights. 

•  Increase  in  financial  support  to  NGOs. 
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•  Increased  activism  on  the  part  of  ASEAN  human  rights  groups  for  including  human 
rights  on  ASEAN  member  agendas. 

•  Women  holding  official  positions. 

•  Passage  of  laws  protecting  women’s  rights. 


East  Asia  and  Pacific 


EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  -  Prevent  or  minimize  the 
human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  Relieve  human  suffering  and  obtain  information  on  POWs/MIAs. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Humanitarian  Response 


Redu(^  human  suffering  in  the  region  and  press  for  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
^ericM  POW/MIAs.  Continue  to  provide  humanitarian  relief  largely  through 
international  agencies  and  USAID  for  refugees  from  conflicts  in  Burma  and  Cambodia  by 
providing  food,  resettlement  assistance,  assistance  to  war  victims,  and  demining. 

Provide  relief  to  countries  suffering  from  natural  disasters.  Work  with  countries  to  assist 
in  establishing  an  early  warning  disaster  system  to  promote  regional  cooperation  on 
disaster  relief  issues. 


1.  Obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  POW/MIAs  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  North  Korea, 
and  Cambodia.  Obtain  Chinese  cooperation  on  Korean  War  POW/MIA  cases. 


2.  Support  international  efforts  to  repatriate  refugees.  Repatriate  all  Cambodian 

refiigees  living  in  Thailand.  Encourage  the  process  towards  a  durable  solution  for  the 
1^0  in  Na  Pho  Camp.  Track  movements  of  displaced  persons  and  make 
interventions  on  behalf  of  those  needing  protection  and  asylum.  Support  efforts  to 
reintegrate  Burmese  refugees,  returned  migrants,  and  the  internally  displaced 
equitably.  Provide  $2.5  million  over  three  years  to  help  reconstruct  and  rehabilitate 
PNG's  Bougainville  Province  as  it  emerges  from  a  decade  of  internal  strife. 


3.  Provide  food  and  health  care  to  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  through  international 
agency  and  NGO  programs.  Provide  a  permanent  presence  for  UNHCR  on  the  Thai- 
Burma  border.  Support  restoration  of  an  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
presence  in  Burma  to  aid  returning  refugees  and  migrant  workers . 


4.  Provide  medical  assistance  by  establishing  a  nationwide  prosthetics  and  mental  health 
counseling  capability  in  Cambodia;  aid  war  victims  in  Vietnam;  enhance  the  medical 

capability  of  provincial  hospitals  in  Laos  by  providing  equipment  and  construction 
assistance. 


5.  Continue  demining  assistance.  In  Cambodia,  reduce  the  time  frame  for  completely 
demining  Canabodia  to  15  years  from  25  years.  Help  demine  Mongolian  military 
bases  to  rehabilitate  them  for  civilian  uses.  Obtain  greater  international  contributions 
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to  efforts  to  help  reinove  l£ind  mines  from  Southeast  Asia,  including  Thailand  and 
Vietnam.  Step  up  process  of  UXO  removal  in  Laos. 

6.  Provide  assistance  in  dealing  with  national  disasters  by  holding  technical  meetings 
between  US  and  host  government  experts;  help  to  develop  early  warning  systems  and 
disaster  preparedness  plans  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  the  Philippines. 

7.  Cooperate  with  Japan  to  provide  emergency  assistance.  Improve  Japanese  and  third 
country  disaster  planning,  and  support  rehabilitation  and  recovery  efforts. 

Coordinate  with  Japan  provision  of  timely  foreign  disaster  relief.  Work  with  Japan 
to  develop  a  Pacific  Rim  NGO  relief  network.  Strengthen  earthquake,  oil  spill,  and 

other  non-ODA  cooperation  under  the  Common  Agenda. 


•  Thailand  and  Cambodia  continue  to  place  a  high  priority  on  the  rapid  return  of 
refugees  to  Cambodia. 

•  International  organizations  and  NGOs  provide  most  humanitarian  assistance. 

•  Japan  maintains  its  current  ODA  budget  levels  devoted  to  disaster  assistance. 

•  International  organizations  and  NGOs  continue  their  assistance  programs. 

•  Burma’s  human  rights  record  blocks  US  assistance  not  earmarked  by  Congress. 

•  UNHCR  will  be  able  to  monitor  refugee  return. 


•  Reintegrated  refugees. 

•  War  victims  assisted  annually. 

•  POW/MIA  cases  accounted  for. 

•  Mines  destroyed. 

•  Japanese/EU  spending  on  disasters  in  region. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

ST^TEGIC  GOAL:  Environment  (EN)  -  Secure  a  sustainable  global  environment  in 
order  to  protect  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens  from  environmental  degradation  (GI-1). 

multilateral  organizations  such 

SEAN,  APEC  and  SPREP  to  address  global,  regional  and  national  environmental 

challenges,  to  promote  sustainable  development,  and  to  advance  science  and  technology 
cooperation. 

national  INTEREST:  Global  Issues 


Continue  to  fully  integrate  environment,  science  and  technology  issues  into  bilateral 
foreign  policy.  Promote  and  further  enhance  bilateral  and  regional  cooperation  on 
Mtional,  transboundary ,  and  global  environmental  problems  such  as  climate  change 
deforestation,  fires,  marine  degradation,  air  and  water  pollution,  species  extinction  and 
energy  utilization.  Further  strengthen  collaboration  in  science  and  technology 
^operation.  Expand  the  types  of  interlocutors  (other  donor  countries,  multilateral 

^velopment  banks,  non-governmental  organizations,  commercial  entities)  dealt  with  on 
11ICS6  issues . 

\  ■  ■ 


1.  Secure  meamngful  participation  of  developing  countries,  especially  China,  Korea 
Indonesia,  Thailand  and  Singapore,  in  the  international  effort  to  address  global 

climate  change.  Maintain  cooperative  relations  with  allies  in  the  climate  change 
debate.  & 


2.  Working  with  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN,)  assist  regional 

countries  in  addressing  underlying  causes  of  seasonal  fires  and  haze  and  fdstering 
sustainable  land  use  policies.  .  ® 

3.  Working  with  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  and  other  USG  agencies,  expand 

environmental  cooperation  with  China. 

4.  As  resources  allow.  Undertake  new  activities  to  address  national  and  regional 
environmental  challenges  that  threaten  political  and  economic  stability.  Specifically 

imtiate  the  “Asia  Pacific  Regional  Environment  Program.  ” 

5.  Under  the  Common  Agenda  and  elsewhere,  coordinate  efforts  with  Japan.  Focus  on 
sustainable  use  of  tropical  forests,  coral  reefs  and  climate  change. 
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6.  Enhance  working  relationships  with  non-governmental  organizations,  the  private 
sector,  the  media,  the  general  public  and  other  regional  interlocutors. 

7.  Reduce,  marine  pollution  and  improve  conservation  of  living  marine  species. 

Continue  to  support  the  International  Coral  Reef  Initiative.  Work  to  safeguard 
Antarctic  ecosystem.  Advance  sustainable  fisheries  use. 

8.  Promote  the  sound  management  of  toxic  chemicals,  pesticides,  and  hazardous  waste 
with  a  particular  focus  on  reducing  and/or  eliminating  the  use,  production  and  release 
of  persistent  organic  pollutants. 

9.  Promote  conservation  and  sustainable  management  of  biodiversity  including 
wetlands,  threatened  and  endangered  species;  combat  desertification. 

10.  Facilitate  collaboration  between  U.S,  scientists  and  foreign  counterparts;  support 
technology  commercialization. 


11.  Gain  bilateral  and  regional  support  for  adoption  and  implementation  of  a  scientific, 
risk-based  international  protocol  for  transfer  and  trade  of  agriculmral  and  other 
genetically  modified  products. 


•  Marked  environmental  degradation  (deforestation,  air  and  water  pollution,  marine 
deterioration)  will  continue  in  the  region,  but  economic  and  political  turmoil  will 
impede  attention  to  these  issues. 


•  S&T  cooperation  will  remain  of  high  interest. 

•  Developing  EAP  countries  continue  to  resist  accepting  commitments  to  reduce/limit 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases. 

•  Countries  will  resist  adopting  a  scientific,  risk-based  biosafety  protocol. 

•  Department  will  support  the  regional  hub(s)  with  funding  and  personnel;  OES,  EAP 
and  other  USG  technical  agencies  will  continue  to  provide  sustained  guidance. 

•  Integrated  govemment/non  governmental  organizations/private  sector  projects  will 

have  greater  effect  than  those  promulgated  by  government  alone. 


•  Contingent  on  enabling  legislation,  make  maximum  use  of  U.S. -Asia  Environmental 
Partnership  (US-AEP)  funds  to  strengthen  environmental  cooperation  with  China. 
Work  in  conjunction  with  the  Vice  President’s  Environment  and  Development 


Forum. 
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Greenhouse  gas  emissions  discussed  in  multiple,  high-level  meetings  between  the 
V.S.  and  regional  countries  in  FY  1999.  Key  countries  (ROK,  China,  Singapore 
Indonesia,  Thailand)  make  commitments  to  limit  and/or  reduce  their  emissions  of 
gree^ouse  gases,  and/or  participate  in  internationally  recognized  market-based 
mechamsms  and  instruments  to  mitigate  the  causes  of  global  climate  change 

^ograms  and  projects  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Environmental  Initiative 
implemented  in  FY  1999.  ' 

A  State/EAP-led  “Asia  Pacific  Regional  Environment  Program”  (APREP)  is 
established  by  expanding  the  interagency  working  group  presently  addressing  the 
fires  in  Southeast  Asia.  Coral  reef  healthy  is  an  early  focus  of  the  APREP. 

Common  Agenda’s  Parks-in-Peril  program  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 

exp^ded  and  ways  to  initiate  a  similar  program  in  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific 
explored. 

A  highyrofile  environmental  project  selected  with  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
nignlighted. 

Further  development  of  the  Palau  International  Coral  Reef  Center  in  conjunction  with 
of  Palau,  the  Government  of  Japan,  NGOs  and  the  private  sector 
$500,000  provided  over  two  years  (FY  1999-2000)  to  NGOs  working  on  forestry  and 
coral  reef  projects  m  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Solomon  Islands. 

Regional  countries  support  our  positions  in  multilateral  negotiations  on  biosafety 
endangered/threatened  species,  toxic  chemicals,  fisheries,  and  oceans  issues. 
Increased  use  of  criteria  and  indicators  for  sustainable  forest  management. 

The  U.S. ,  Japan  and  South  Korea  extend  bilateral  agreements  on  science  and 
technology  collaboration.  New  agreements  with  Vietnam  and  other  potential  partners 
are  discussed  and  concluded  if  appropriate. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Population  (PO)  -  Stabilize  world  population  growth  by  2020. 

REGIONAL  GOAL;  Increase  the  availability,  quality  and  range  of  famly  planning 
^thods  and  expand  reproductive  health  services  to  reduce  ^temal  and  utot  nwrtallty 

So  reduce  t4  incidence  of  abortion.  Strengthen  national  polt^  cot^ti^nt  o 

voluntary  family  planning  and  other  principles  and  goals  of  the  1994  International 
Conference  on  Population  and  Development. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues 


Bilaterally  and  under  the  U.S.-Japan  Common  Agenda,  advocate  and  siyport  sustainable 
population  policies  and  programs  for  reproductive  health  services  mclu^ng  volratary 
fa^ly  planning.  Help  provide  access  and  education  for  m^vidiwls  ^d  coupks, 
Sd4  adolescents:  to  modem,  safe  and  .effective  methods  of  family  planning.  ^ 
Support  multilateral,  international  and  non-governmental  organizations  workmg  on 

reproductive  healA^  famly  planning  and  improved  status  o^^ 


1 .  Increased  government  and  private  sector  support  for  the  full  range  of 
reproductive  health  services  including  voluntary  family  planmng. 

2.  Increased  effective  use  of  modem  contraceptive  methods  among  all 
individuals  of  reproductive  age,  especially  mral  and  illiterate  women. 

3.  Increased  gender  equality  and  empowerment  of  women,  including  increased 
access  of  girls  to  primary  and  secondary  education. 


Current  U.S.  assistance  for  population,  family  planmng,  and  reproductive  health 
programs  in  the  region  will  be  under  close  scmtiny  and  is  not  hkdy  to  mcrease. 
Listing  broad  international  support  for  population  stabilization  efforts  is  mamtamed, 
but  the  financial  crisis  in  the  region  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  population 

activities  by  putting  pressure  on  health  budgets.  ,  j  „ 

Complementary  national  population  stabilization  activities,  such  as  basic  education, 

particularly  for  girls,  and  micro-credit  programs  for  women 

national  government  priorities,  but  may  be  negatively  impacted  by  the  regiona 

economic  crisis. 
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Family  planning  programs  in  heavily  populated  developing  countries  of  the 
region  incorporate  the  total  range  of  reproductive  health  cL  issues 

Hrwlmf mortality,  unsafe  abortions,  prevalent  of 

m  v/AlDS,  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

Asian  and  Pacific  governments  contribute  significant  funding  and  in-kind 

support  for  population  stabilization  and  reproductive  health  programs. 

Accessibility  and  utilization  of  modem  family  planning  and  reproductive 

health  services  improve  in  heavily  populated  developing  countries  in  the 
region. 

Modem  contraceptive  prevalence  increases. 

The  incidence  of  abortion  declines . 

Maternal  and  infant  mortality  decline. 

Cooperation  with  Japan  on  population  activities  expands  under  the  U  S  - 
Japan  Common  Agenda. 

National  governments  adopt  and  implement  policies  and  programs  to 

advance  equal  opportunities  for  women  and  girls  in  all  sectors  of  society 
mcludmg  education.  ,  '  ,  ’ 

®  increasingly  adopt  voluntary  approaches 

ll5T!  away  from  performance  targets  tot  conld 

lead  to  coercive  family  planning  practices. 

pe  number  of  users  of  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  services 

services  and  the  availability  of  services 

outside  the  public  sector  mcrease. 

More  deliveries  are  assisted  by  trained  medical  personnel. 
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EAP:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL  Health  (HE)  -  Reduce  disease  worldwide 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Increased  regional  cooperation  to  fight  infectious  diseases, 
including  polio  and  HIV/AIDS,  bilaterally  and  under  the  U.S.-Japan  Common  Agenda. 
Improving  individual  health,  with  special  attention  to  the  reproductive  health  of  women 
and  adolescents  and  the  general  health  needs  of  infants  and  children. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues 


Develop  and  coordinate  a  sustained  effort  to  enlist  support  from  d^er  nations  and 
international  bodies  to  raise  the  level  of  priority  accorded  to  infectious  diseases,  and  in 
concert  with  USAID,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Slices,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  others  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  enhance  the  national  capacities  of  coimtries 
in  the  region  to  recognize,  report,  prevent,  and  respond  effectively  to  infectious  disease 
threats.  Advocate  policies  to  buUd  national  capacities,  enhance  participation,  encourage 
accountability  and  the  empowerment  of  communities  and  mdividuals  in  mamtaining 
public  health.  Collaborate  with  other  donors,  host  goyemmehts,  universities,  NGOs, 
and  the  private  sector  to  develop  and  implement  an  integrated  health  program  within  the 
context  of  the  overall  country  strategy. 


1.  Enhanced  priority  and  increased  investment  in  basic  health  in  developing  nations  . 

2.  Improved  preparedness  and  response  capabilities  necessary  to  detect  and  control 
outbreaks  of  foodbome  diseases,  vectorbome  diseases,  acute  respiratory  track 

infections,  and  antimicrobial  resistant  pathogens. 

3  Strengthened  national  and  regional  capacity  to  implement  and  coordinate  response  to 
select  epidemics  (i.e. ,  E.  coli  0157:H7,  cholera,  denpe,  Japanese  encephalitis, 

malaria,  influenza,  and  multidrug  resistant  mberculosis)  toough  improving 

coordination  and  strengthening  Asian  Institutions  and  their  technical  capacity  to 

respond  to  epidemics  by  improved  surveillance  and  response  capabilities. 

4  Under  the  U.S.-Japan  Common  Agenda,  expanded  poliomyelitis  eradication 
campaign  into  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya,  Ghana,  and  Tanzania,  with  world-wide 
eradication  by  2000.  Working  with  HHS  and  CDC,  expand  poliomyelitis  eradication 

efforts  in  China. 

5.  Expanded  country  coverage  in  Asia  where  the  U.S.  and  Japan  are  cooperating  on 
HIV/AIDS  issues. 
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6.  Joint  U.S. -Japan  program  to  evaluate  micronutrient  needs  for  children. 

7.  Under  the  U.S.-Japan  Common  Agenda,  wOrk  with  the  Government  of  China  to 
strengthen  its  influenza  surveillance  activities. 


8.  ^pport  and  participate  in  the  3rd  International  Conference  on  Emerging  Infectious 
Diseases  in  the  Pacific  Rim  in  Indonesia  under  the  U.S.-Japan  Common  Agenda. 

9.  Increased  government  and  private  sector  support  for  preventive  health  programs. 


10.  Under  the  Southeast  Asian  Environmental  Initiative,  work  with  the  Center  for 

A  Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

^OAA),  USAro,  and  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  to  determine  potential 
health  impacts  from  smoke  and  suggest  broadly  applicable  preventative  measures. 


•  Without  U.S.  leadership,  global  disease  surveillance  and  response  capacity  will  not 
effectively  expand. 

•  Infectious  diseases  will  continue  to  be  a  threat  to  national  security,  public  health,  and 

economic  productivity  for  the  next  decades,  particularly  in  lesser  developed 
countries. 

•  Global  eradication  of  poliomyelitis  is  possible  by  2000. 

•  The  HIV/AIDS  pandemic  continues  unabated. 

•  ^stained  support  of  basic  and  applied  research  on  control  of  infectious  diseases  will 
be  impaired  by  the  financial  crisis  in  the  region. 

•  Con^ued  domestic  support  for  and  international  cooperation  on  activities  designed  to 
provide  early  warning,  prevention,  and  mitigation  of  the  impact  of  infectious  disease 
toeats,  particularly  in  countries  at  greatest  risk  will  continue  to  be  desirable,  but  may 
be  impaired  by  the  regional  financial  crisis. 

•  That  U.S.  assistance  levels  for  population  and  health  for  East  Asia  can  be  sustained 
for  needy  countries. 


•  The  private  sector,  including  businesses  arid  NGOs,  will  be  active  participants. 


•  Increase  in  international  cooperation  in  combating  the  threat  of  disease. 

•  Increased  immunization  coverage  for  all  vaccine  preventable  childhood  diseases 

•  Increased  rates  of  oral  rehydration  therapy  (ORT)  use,  where  indicated. 

•  Changing  pattern  of  age-specific  morbidity  and  mortality  rates. 

•  Public  paradigms  available  regarding  reducing  general  health  impacts  of  smoke 
exposure. 

•  Decreased,  selected  disease-specific  incidence,  prevalence,  and  case-fatality  rates. 

•  Enhanced  disease  outbreak  response  capabilities  and  performance. 
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•  Expanded  cooperation  with  Japan  to  eradicate  poliomyelitis  in  African  countries . 

•  Enhanced  cooperation  with  China  to  eradicate  poliomyelitis  in  China. 

•  Publish  a  joint  U.S.-Japan  report  recommending  areas  for  expanded  cooperation  in 
children’s  health. 

•  Develop  a  joint  U.S.-Japan  cooperative  program  to  address  iodine  and  vitamin  A 
deficiencies  among  children  in  Nepal,  Bhutim.  Viemam,  and  Laos. 

•  Chinese  influenza  surveillance  strengthened. 

•  Participation  in  the  Indonesia  Infectious  Diseases  Conference  achieves  U.S. 
objectives. 

•  Infant  and  child  mortality  rates  are  redufced  by  FY  1999. 

•  The  use  of  population-at-risk  of  effective  measures  for  reducing  HIV  transmission  is 
increased  by  ^  1999. 
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Public  Diplomacy 

Educational  And  Cultural  Exchanges 

National  Interests: 

All  international  exchange  programs  organized  and  administered  by  the  Public 
Diplomacy  arm  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  support  U.S.  national  interests  by 
creating  a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  between  current  and  future  foreign  leaders 
and  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  by  promoting  linkages  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
institutions  and  citizens.  Professional  and  academic  exchange  programs  develop  and 
maintain  informed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S^  and  other 
countries  by  fostering  constructive  dialogue  on  individual  strategic  goals.  Asa 
complement  to  the  policy  advocacy  of  information  programs,  exchange  programs  build  a 
community  of  shared  interests  and  values  that  support  traditional  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  East  Asia  has  resulted  in  dramatically  changed  bilateral 
relations  with  former  adversarial  states.  China,  and  other  fonner  Marxist  states  are 
making  the  transition  to  market  economies.  Some  are  embracing  democratic  ways  of 
governance.  Often  these  countries  turn  to  the  U.S.  for  help  and  guidance.  Exchange 
programs  -  International  Visitors,  Fulbright,  and  others  --  are  invaluable  tools  to 
promote  the  process  of  change  and  reform  amongst  host  country  government  officials, 
journalists,  academics,  and  members  of  the  business  community.  U.S.  focus  on  assisting 
East  Asian  transition  states,  combined  with  a  decline  in  U.S.  resources  dedicated  to  this 
region,  has  contributed  to  a  perception  among  our  traditional  allies  that  the  United  States’ 
interest  in  the  region  is  waning.  In  FY  2000,  exchange  programs  will  be  strengthened  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  to  help  arrest  this  trend.  Moreover,  selected  exchange 
programs  can  be  utilized  to  address  specific  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  Examples 
include  those  which  explain  American  support  for  the  IMF  effort  to  alleviate  the  East 
Asian  financial  crises,  and  others  which  promote  U.S.  security  policy  in  the  region. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  A  Korean  journalist  who  participated  in  an  International  Visitor  program,  returned 
from  his  U.S.  visit  to  express  an  understanding  of  IMF  policies  in  Korea  and  the 
United  States’  facilitative  role  in  garnering  financial  assistance. 

•  Two  Japanese  International  Visitors  returned  home  from  U.S.  travel  to  publicly 
express,  through  news  articles  and  interviews,  their  enhanced  understanding  of,  and 
support  for,  U.S.  security  policy  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

•  A  Philippine  Fulbright  alumnus  became  the  President  of  a  major  Manila  university. 
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•  Leaders  of  five  prominent  Indonesian  student  organizations  returned  from  an 
exchange  program  to  express  changes  views  as  to  what  constitutes  a  liberal 
democracy  and  how  individual  rights  are  protected  in  a  civil  society . 

•  An  educator  who  participated  in  USIA’s  Summer  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  U  S. 
returned  to  Korea  with  an  enhanced  understanding  of  American  society  and  intends  to 
incorporate  information  on  U.S.  diversity  in  his  next  textbook. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  New  bilateral  and  multilateral  institutional  linkages  are  formed,  or  existing  linkages  are 
strengthened. 

•  Former  exchange  program  participants  advance  to  positions  of  influence  and  undertake 

actions  or  voice  understanding  or  support  for  U.S.  policies. 

•  Editorials  or  broadcast  commentary  on  bilateral  and  multilateral  policies  are  balanced, 

accurate,  and  reflect  understanding  of  U.S.  Government  positions. 

•  Surveys  indicate  that  exchange  alumni  have  an  appreciation  of  U.S.  values  and  civil 
society. 

.•  Public  opinion  polling  demonstrates  increased  understanding  and  support  for  U.S. 
policies. 

•  Independent  media  is  strengthened  in  East  Asian  transition  states,  such  as  Indonesia, 
Vietnam,  and  Laos. 

•  Increase  in  the  number  of  Mansfield  Fellows  who  play  significant  roles  in  bilateral 
dialogue. 

•  Increases  in  the  number  of  Fulbright  grants  in  China,  Vietnam,  and  Laos. 
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Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program 
Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


Australia 

1,854 

1,997 

Brunei 

8 

9 

Burma 

402 

437 

Cambodia 

297 

318 

•China 

6,106 

5,722 

Fiji 

15 

16 

Hong  Kong 

658 

593 

Indonesia 

2,019 

2,122 

Japan 

6,037 

5,712 

Korea 

2,164 

2,133 

Laos 

157 

167 

Malaysia 

779  . 

830 

Mongolia 

308 

274 

New  Zealand 

726 

746 

Pacific  Islands 

208 

210 

Papua  New  Guinea 

375 

379 

Philippines 

1,321 

1,417 

Singapore 

284 

235 

Thailand 

1,451 

1,527 

Viemam 

3,700 

3,700 

Young  Leaders 

_ ■ 

Regional  Programs 

983  * 

1,337 

Total  Exchanges 

29,851 

29,881 

2,007 

9 

446 

328 

8,266 

16 

593 

2,166 

5,724 

2,144 

173 

852 

278 

763 

210 

381 

1,408 

242 

1,542 

3,700 

200 

1,311 

32,759 
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Public  Diplomacy 

International  Information  Programs 


National  Interests;  , 

Substantial  changes  have  occurred  in  the  way  that  governments  make  decisions  or  develop  and 
implement  policies.  The  broad  range  of  actors  engaged  in  this  process  now  includes  the  media, 
think  tanks,  non-govemmental  organizations,  religious  institutions,  and  issue-specific  voluntary 
associations,  among  others.  Especially  in  robust,  developed  democracies,  the  process  of 
making  policy  is  more  open,  consultative,  and  responsive  to  public  opinion.  Increasingly,  even 
less  democratic  governments  tend  to  operate  with  an  eye  to  domestic  and  international  public 
reaction  to  their  decisions.  International  Information  Programs  are  designed  to  influence  these 
new  audiences  as  well  as  foreign  government  officials  through  products  and  services  produced 
by  Washington  public  diplomacy  elements  and  overseas  posts.  Using  tools  such  as  American 
speakers,  the  Internet,  and  interactive  television,  they  inform  foreign  publics  about  U.S. 
policies  and  influence  the  policy  debate  throughout  the  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

In  the  global  information  age  -  more  democratic,  more  interconnected,  more  open  to 
mass  communication  -  the  U.S.  articulates  its  leadership  through  a  vigorous  program  of 
policy  advocacy.  Policy  advocacy  programs  engage  influential  individuals  and 
organizations  from  both  inside  and  outside  the  orbit  of  government  whose  opinions  and 
decisions  affect  the  policy-making  process .  When  brought  into  the  process  of  policy 
formulation,  public  advocacy  can  substantially  increase  support  for  U.S.  policy  goals. 
Programs  designed  to  reach  specific  audiences  inform  and  influence  a  diverse  range  of 
people  who  in  turn  affect  policy  formulation  in  their  own  countries  and  who  help  shape 
public  opinion.  , 

The  diversity  of  East  Asian  countries,  in  political  orientation  and  economic  development, 
is  reflected  in  the  variety  of  U.S.  public  diplomacy  goals  in  the  region.  The  objective  of 
sustaining  public  support  for  five  bilateral  defense  agreements  coexists  with  the  need  to 
expand  a  dialogue  with  China  and  maintain  contact  with  Burmese  suffering  under  a 
military  dictatorship.  At  the  same  time,  advocating  ~  and  lending  assistance  to  y  the 
transition  to  democratic  systems  of  governance,  the  need  for  more  transparency  in 
bureaucratic  processes,  and  the  efficiency  of  market  economies  are  objectives  that  are 
relevant  to  the  entire  region  and  complement  goals  of  promoting  U.S.  trade  and 
commercial  interests. and  human  rights.  By  impinging  on  the  perceptions  of  increasingly 
important  publics,  the  judicious  use  of  public  diplomacy,  to  articulate  and  advocate  U.S. 
objectives  beyond  the  narrow  group  of  government  officials  directly  involved  in  decision¬ 
making,  helps  to  shape  the  debate  and  contributes  to  realizing  the  regions  goals. 

Media  activities  and  defense  seminars,  such  as  the  Seminar  on  East  Asian  Security,  will 
build  upon  the  reality  that  the  U.S.  is  viewed  by  allies  and  potential  adversaries  alike  as  a 
force  for  stability  in  the  region.  This  is  a  precondition  for  economic  growth  and  the 
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peaceful  resolution  of  potential  conflicts,  and  activities  such  as  these  will  help  sustain 
host  nation  support  that  defrays  a  large  portion  of  the  costs  associated  with  the  forward 
deployment  of  American  military  personnel. 

In  light  of  the  regional  financial  crisis,  speaker  programs,  selective  distributions,  and 
media  activities,  will  address  the  ambivalence,  among  many  East  Asian  elites,  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  global  financial  regime  managed  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  a 
system  seen  by  many  as  sustained  by  the  U.S.,  its  most  obvious  beneficiary.  Public 
diplomacy  will  argue  for  the  continued  adherence  to  more  transparency  and  deregulation 
in  bureaucratic  processes,  despite  economic  pain  and  the  concomitant  political  fallout,  as 
the  best  hope  for  revitalizing  their  economies  and  competitiveness. 

Special  initiatives  and  programs  designed  to  encourage  the  transition  to  democracy  and 
the  rule  of  law  in  countries  such  as  China,  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  and  Burma  will  form  the 
core  of  public  diplomacy  activities.  Speakers  and  seminars  that  expose  journalists, 
pvemment  officials,  and  academics  will  contribute  to  establishing,  for  example,  an 
institutional  basis  for  free  elections,  a  judicial  process,  and  freedom  of  speech.  ’ 

Information  activities  will  endeavor  to  promote  Japanese  cooperation  on  the  Common 
Agenda  to  combat  disease  and  environmental  degradation  and  to  support  indigenous 
education  efforts  in  several  East  Asian  countries. 

Lending  public  diplomacy  support  to  the  efforts  of  front-line  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
address  regional  narcotics  problems  and  related  money-laundering  operations  through 
selective  distributions,  speaker  programs  and  media  activities. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Posts  in  East  Asia  raised  awareness  of  the  positive  role  the  U.Sj  plays  in  East  Asia 
and  the  benefits  of  the  bilateral  security  alliance.  USIS  posts  in  Tokyo  and  Seoul 
provided  the  foil  range  of  media  support  to  President  Clinton  during  his  visits  in 
November  1998  including  facilitating  town  hall  meetings  that  helped  convey  the 
steadfastness  of  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  region.  USIS  Jakarta  explained 
Operation  Desert  Fox  to  the  world’s  largest  Muslim  population  by  placing  the  U.S. 
action  in  the  context  of  overall  security  policy.  USIS  Manila  explained  and 
advocated  the  importance  of  the  Visiting  Forces  Agreement  to  mutual  security 

interests  through  an  intensive  year-long  media  campaign. 

•  Efforts  were  made  to  attain  movement  toward  deregulation  of  the  Japanese  economy, 
increase  understanding  of  market  economies  in  China,  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  and 
provide  media  support  for  the  APEC  summit  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  In  Japan, 
information  activities  contributed  to  the  decision  by  the  Hashimoto  cabinet  to 
announce  its  three  deregulation  plans.  USIS-sponsored  seminars  contributed  to  the 
promulgation  of  new  legislation  and  increased  opportunities  for  American  business 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
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•  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  image  of  America’s  democratic  society  and  as  a 
worthy  alliance  partner.  USIS  Thailand  helped  mitigate  local  perceptions  that  the 
U.S,  was  reluctant  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  ally  devastated  by  the  regional  financial 
crisis  by  arranging  extensive  digital  video  telepress  conferences  between  USIA 
headquarters  and  Thai  journalists  gathered  in  USIS  Bangkok  to  folly  explain  the 
tangible  assistance  provided  by  the  Clinton  administration.  Rule  of  law  activities  in 
China  resulted  in  more  relevant  American  publications  available  to  Chinese  readers  in 
the  vernacular. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Audiences  public  diplomacy  activities  seek  to  influence  -  regional  elites,  the  media, 
and  government  officials  -  express  support  for  U.S.  security  policy  and  advocate 
continuation  of  host  nation  support. 

•  Public  opinion  surveys  in  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  South  Korea  demonstrate 
understanding  for  the  efficacy  of  IMF  programs  and  the  positive  role  played  by  the 
U.S.  in  promoting  regional  recovery. 

•  Views  expressed  at  forums  sponsored  by  both  the  Mission  and  host  country 
orgamzations  support  the  United  States’  global  agenda. 

•  The  Mission’s  election  initiative  in  Indonesia  results  in  high  voter  turnout  ^d  general 
acceptance  by  the  populace  that  the  process  is  credible  and  democratic. 

•  Professional  linkages  between  the  U.S.  and  Asian  counterparts  in  business,  the 
media,  and  NGO  further  democratic  reform. 
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^tional  Interests;  As  a  signatory  to  the  Paris  Accords,  the  United  States  has  an 
abiding  interest  in  supporting,  along  with  other  signatories  and  concerned  members  of 
the  international  community,  the  conditions  for  enduring  peace,  stability  and  democratic 
development  in  Cambodia.  The  work  of  nurturing  the  conditions  for  democratic 
development  in  an  impoverished  nation  so  new  to  the  democratic  experience  and  so 
lacking  in  basic  institutional  development  and  human  resources  must  be  viewed  as 
complex  and  long-term.  The  level  and  nature  of  our  assistance  program  will  depend  in 
large  part  on  the  Cambodian  government’s  progress  towards  genuine  democracy  and 
respect  for  human  right  and  on  the  statutory  restrictions  that  apply. 


Economic  Development:  Cambodia’s  economy  has  been  crippled  by  almost  two 
decades  of  war  and  a  failed  ten-year  experiment  in  socialist  central  planning.  U.S. 
assistance  is  focused  on  small-scale  loans  aimed  at  developing  the  country’s  private 
sector.  ' 


Democracy /Human  Rights;  Build  on  the  investment  by  the  international  community  in 
educating  and  further  professionalizing  Cambodia’s  election  workers,  and  more 
broadly  ,  engaging  the  National  Election  Commission  by  supporting  the 
professionalization  (depoliticizing)  of  its  overall  operations  in  preparation  for  local 
elections  now  scheduled  for  1999.  US  support  will  aim  to  sustain  our  engagement  with 
domestic  NGOs  working  specifically  in  the  area  of  human  rights  and  protection  of 
democratic  institutions.  Labor  rights  present  potential  problems  in  Cambodia’s 
continued  qualification  for  GSP,  and  will  be  part  of  an  upcoming  agreement  on  the 
country’s  rapidly  growing  textile  industry. 


Humanitarian  Response/Demining:  International  assistance  is  vital  to  Cambodian 
efforts  to  remove  the  estimated  5-8  million  anti-personnel  mines  in  the  country.  As  a 
result  of  land  mines,  Cambodia  has  a  higher  proportion  of  amputees  in  its  population 
than  any  other  country,  and  $2.5  million  in  ESF  funds  is  aimed  at  aid  to  war  victims. 
Demining  training  and  equipment  for  the  armed  forces,  using  NADR  funds,  have  thus 
been  a  core  element  of  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance,  using  $2  million  in  NADR  funds. 


Environment/Health:  Cambodia’s  high  birth  rate  is  enough  to  double  the  population  in  25 
years.  ESF  programs  aim  to  reduce  Cambodia’s  birth  rate  and  high  infant  and  maternal 
mortality  rates,  and  to  reduce  the  high  death  rate  from  preventable  diseases,  including 
HIV/AIDS  by  spreading  health  information  and  education. 


Regional  Stability.  Cambodia  will  be  eligible  in  FV2000  to  receive  grant  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA 
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supports  two  major  U  S.  objectives:  build  and  improve  civil  infrastructure  and  support 

the  excellent  demining  effort  under  way.  No  EDA  items  will  be  considered  for 

transfer  until  suspensions  are  lifted. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Opposition  Able  to  Participate  Fully  in  Political  Process.  With  support  from  UN 
monitors,  Cambodia’s  opposition  politicians  were  able  to  return  from  self-imposed 
exile,  participate  fiilly  in  July,  1998  elections. 

•  Increased  Respect  for  Human  Rights.  The  UN  Center  for  Human  rights  continued  to 
document  abuses  mainly  directed  at  members  of  opposition  political  parties.  While 
the  number  of  human  rights  abuses  was  lower  in  1998  than  in  1997,  the  climate  of 
impunity  remained,  with  no  prosecutions  for  human  rights  abuses  or  politically- 
motivated  Idllings. 

•  Free  and  Fair  Elections  in  1998.  International  and  Cambodian  observers  agreed  that 
election  day  was  well  organized  and  fair.  However,  the  election  was  marred  by 
unfair  access  to  the  media  during  the  campaign  and  counting  irregularities  following 
the  polling.  The  election  formed  the  basis  for  a  Coalition  government  between  the 
ruling  CPP  and  the  opposition  FUNCINPEC. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfoiroance; 

•  Accountability  for  human  rights  abuses. 

•  Local  elections  in  1999  judged  by  Cambodians  to  have  been  free  and  fair/resulting  in 
genuine  power  sharing  between  Cambodia’s  coalition  partners. 

•  Cambodian  compliance  with  worker  rights  provisions  in  GSP  and  textile  agreement 
being  negotiated. 

•  Greater  broad-based  economic  growth  in  Cambodia. 

•  Continued  decrease  in  annual  number  of  Cambodian  mine  victims. 
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CAMBODIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


P^propriations  Accoiinte  , 
Strategic  Goal 


Economic  Development 
DA 

Democracy 

ESF 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
ESF 

NADR-Demining 

Environment 

ESF 

Health 

ESF 


Total 


6.119 

4.119 

2,000 

1,422 

1,422 

6,847 

6,847 


18,494 


2,000 


4,457 

4,457 


14, 


Requests 

FY2000* 


3,606 

3,606 

8.119 

6.119 

2,000 


9,853 

9,853 


22,000 


A^propriatid] 

osi  Account 

DA 

ESF 

NADR 

Total 

pUfo*  Accounts 


D&CP 

ECE 


Total 


2,385 

297 


2,000 

10,000 

2,000 


RCqll^  ■  ^ 
FY200# 


20,000 

2,000 


2,486 

318 

2,626 

328 

2,804 

2,954 
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Fiji  Islands 

_  - _  ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ 

Note:  The  Fiji  Islands  will  hold  elections  in  May  1999  under  a  new,  multirethnic 
constitution.  We  anticipate  that  these  elections,  if  free  and  fair,  will  restore  Fiji’s 
eligibility  for  IMET  funds.  Consequentiy,  DOD  has  proposed  $150,000  partial-year 
IMET  for  Fiji  in  its  FY  2000  plans. 

National  Interests:  Among  U.S.  interests  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  economic  prosperity 
currently  takes  priority,  primarily  via  facilitation  of  U.S.  trade  and  investment  and 
efforts  to  open  markets  and  promote  broad-based  growth.  Other  key  interests  include 
both  national  security  and  democracy.  Renewal  of  IMET,  signaling  USG  pleasure  at 
constitutional  progress  and  interest  in  training  Fiji  Military  Forces  (one  third  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  peacekeeping  operations  in  Lebanon  and— alongside  U.S.  troops— in  the 
Sinai),  is  a  strong  Mission  goal. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supportin2  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

National  Security/Regional  Stability;  Fiji  joined  regional  nations  (New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Vanuatu,  Tonga)  in  sending  peace  monitors  to  oversee  the  truce/restoration 
of  civilian  rule  on  Papua  New  Guinea’s  Bougainville  Island  province.  Renewed  IMET 
will  pi^vide  professional  education  and  training  for  Fiji’s  Defense  Force  with  emphasis 
on  respect  for  hunwn  rights,  civilian  control  over  the  military  and  military  justic^^ 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Free  and  fair  Fiji  elections,  leading  to  IMET  renewal  for  Fiji  Defense  Force. 

•  Increased  professionalism  of  Fiji  Defense  Force. 


FIJI 

{$  in  thousands) 


?1t|>i»ropriatibns  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual'  ;  , 

Request 

FY  200(1 

Regional  Stability 

.  - 

- 

150 

MET 

- 

,150 

Accounts  . 

:  '  ■■ 

D&CP 

1,417 

1,560 

ECE 

15 

16 

16 

Peace  Corps 

234 

'  - 
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Indonesia 

_ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests;  The  U.S.  has  important  security,  political,  and 
economic/commercial  interests  in  Indonesia.  Indonesia’s  size  and  location,  200  million 
plus  population  (fourth-largest  in  the  world),  and  natural  resources  (notably  oil  and  gas) 
give  it  broad  strategic  value.  A  stable  and  prosperous  Indonesia  is  key  to  regional 
stability .  Indonesia  is  undergoing  a  wrenching  transition  from  the  authoritarianism  of  the 
Soeharto  era  to  a  more  democratic  society.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  see  the  Indonesian 
government  (GOI)  complete  this  transition,  as  well  as  undertake  the  economic  structural 
reforms  that  will  help  restore  economic  growth  and  further  Indonesia’s  integration  into 
the  global  economy.  The  U.S.  has  important  strategic  and  commercial  interest  in  access 
to  internationally  recognized  sea-lanes  and  straits  that  pass  through  Indonesian  waters. 
Indonesia  is  active  and  generally  supportive  of  U.S.  diplomatic  initiatives.  As  the  largest 
member  of  ASEAN  and  a  founder  of  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF),  Indonesia  has 
played  a  responsible  role  in  helping  manage  regional  problems  such  as  the  South  China 
Sea  dispute.  It  has  enhanced  its  regional  and  global  influence  though  leadership  roles  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference,  and  the  G-77.  *  / 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Prosperity:  The  U.S.  is  using  ESF  funds  to  back  the  IMF-directed  economic 
stabilization  and  structural  reform  program  for  Indonesia,  which  provides  a  framework 
for  the  country’s  return  to  durable  broad-based  economic  growth.  USAID,  supported  by 
Treasury,  is  using  Development  Assistance  (DA)  funds  for  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  micro-enterprise,  economic  growth  projects,  and  agriculture  in  support  of  this 
goal.  USAID’s  social  safety  net  assistance  helps  to  maintain  Indonesia’s  industrial  base 
during  the  current  period  of  economic  hardship.  This  should  generate  trade  opportunities 
for  U.  S.  exporters  and  helps  to  ensure  fair  treatment  for  American  businesses, 

Democracy:  During  Indonesia’s  transition  toward  greater  political  openness,  USAID 
development  aid  is  helping  the  GOI  and  Indonesian  NGOs  develop  institutions  critical  to 
democratic  governance,  including  impartial  electoral  structures,  independent  advocacy 
centers  for  human  rights,  labor  and  other  issues,  and  a  free  press.  RS 

Global  Issues:  U.S.  DA  funds  are  addressing  environmental  degradation  and  global 
climate  changes  in  Indonesia.  Substantial  DA  funding  is  also  focused  on  projects  to 
stabilize  population  growth,  fight  AIDS,  and  on  other  health  projects. 

Humanitarian  Response:  As  Indonesia  suffers  continuing  severe  economic  hardships,  the 
U.S.  is  providing  food  and  medicine  to  the  most  vulnerable  groups  through  PL-480  Title 
II  emergency  assistance,  and  USAID  and  USDA  food  aid. 
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Regional  Stability:  Our  E-IMET  program  is  aimed  at  positively  influencing  the 
Indonesian  military’s  (ABRI)  professionalism  and  discipline.  It  also  heightens  the 
Indonesian  military’s  awareness  of  principles  of  good  civil-military  relations  and 
international  human  rights  standards  and  could  reinforce  ABRI’s  commitment  to  reform. 
In  addition,  this  assistance  recognizes  Indonesia’s  key  and  positive  role  on  regional 
security  issues,  and  helps  to  ensure  U.S.  access  to  Indonesia’s  airspace  and  strategic  sea- 
lanes.  Indonesia  will  be  eligible  in  FY2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA  would  be  used  to  support 
the  U.S.  objectives  of  a  military  capable  of  operating  and  maintaining  U.S.-origin 
equipment  and  contributing  to  international  peacekeeping  efforts.  As  a  level  II  country 
for  peacekeeping  participation,  Indonesia  requires  communipations  systems,  training  aids 
and  equipment,  and  items  that  will  provide  greater  interoperability. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Increase  adherence  to  democratic  practices.  Indonesia’s  civil  society  is  blossoming, 
and  the  GOI  has  established  a  political  reform  timetable,  including  setting  dates  for 
new  legislative  elections,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  selection  of  a  new  president 
and  vice-president  later  in  1999.  The  Parliament  (DPR)  is  working  on  reform 
legislation  aimed  at  a  more  democratic  electoral  framework  and  political  laws. 

•  Achieve  greater  respect  for  human  rights.  Although  much  more  is  needed,  the  GOI 
has  shown  a  greater  willingness  to  address  human  rights  abuses  and  has  released  a 
number  of  political  prisoners.  Indonesia  has  ratified  key  ILO  conventions,  including 
on  freedom  of  association.  The  GOI  is  engaged  in  serious  UN-mediated  negotiations 
with  Portugal  over  the  status  of  East  Timor. 

•  Foster  economic  restructuring  and  recovery.  Indonesia’s  macroeconomic  situation 
appears  to  have  stabilized  and  die  GOI  remains  committed  to  its  IMF-directed 
structural  reform  program. 

•  Provide  humanitarian  assistance  With  U.S.  help,  the  GOI  and  World  Bank  have 
better  targeted  delivery  of  food  assistance  (including  U.S.  food  aid)  to  Indonesia’s 
neediest  groups. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

i 

•  Continuation  on  the  path  to  greater  democratization,  including  conclusion  of  free  and 
fair  legislative  elections;  choice  of  a  new  president  and  vice-president  by  democratic 
procedures;  and  significant  progress  toward  establishing  an  independent  judiciary  and 
other  democratic  institutions-. 

•  Continued  implementation  of  IMF-directed  restructuring  with  significant  prqgress  on 
financial  sector  reform,  on  rescheduling  of  Indonesia’s  outstanding  domestic  and 
international  debt  burden  through  corporate  restructuring  and  implementation  of  the 
bankruptcy  law,  and  on  privatization  of  state-owned, enterprises. 
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•  Decreased  corruption,  with  better  business  practices  benefiting  U.S.  businesses. 

•  Significant  scaling  back  of  ABRI  involvement  in  Indonesian  political  life,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  police  as  an  independent,  professional  force,  separate  from  the 
ABRI  command  structure. 

•  Further  development  of  civil  institutions  which  foster  human  rights,  including  in  East 
Timor. 


INDONESIA 

Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Approprrations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual?'-'^ 

FY1998 

Request 

FY  2000 

Economic  Development 

52,835 

65,000 

75,000 

DA 

52,835 

65,000 

75,000 

Democracy 

1,576 

550 

5,400 

ESF 

1,100 

- 

5,000 

IMET 

476 

550 

400 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

46,833 

11,563 

. 

Title  II 

46,833 

11,563 

- 

Total 

101,244 

77,113 

80,400 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

Request 

FY200(» 

DA  , 

ESF  ■ 

IMET 

Title  II 

52,835 

1,100 

476 

46,833 

65,000 

550 

11,563 

75,000 

5,000 

400 

Total 

101,244 

77,113 

80,400 

:?C)ther  Accounts 

D«&CP 

ECE 

6,726 

2,019 

7,012 

2,122 

7,406 

2,166 

Total 

8,745 

9,134 

9,572 

INDONESIA 

Function  150  Resources  Gt^dTotjoj 

86,247 
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Laos 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  U.S.  has  four  primary  interests  in  Laos:  further  counter¬ 
narcotics  efforts  in  the  Golden  Triangle;  ensure  the  fullest  possible  POW/MIA 
accounting;  encourage  the  transition  of  the  Lao  economy  from  a  command  economy  to 
an  open,  market-oriented  system;  and  promote  human  rights. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Law  Enforcement/Counter-narcotics:  Laos  is  the  third  largest  producer  of  illicit  opium 
in  the  world,  behind  Burma  and  Afghanistan.  USG  assistance  focuses  on  helping  Laos 
achieve  two  primary  counter-narcotics  objectives:  the  elimination  of  opium  poppy 
cultivation  and  the  suppression  of  illicit  trafficking  of  narcotics  and  precursor  chemicals. 


Humanitarian  Response/Demining:  NADR  funds  will  provide  training  and  equipnient  ^ 
move  Lao  program  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 


National  Security/Regional  Stability:  Laos  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA 
would  support  U.S.  counter-narcotics  goals,  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  missing 
personnel  from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  demining.  Laos  requires  communications 
systems  and  transportation  assets. 

f  ■  .  ,  .  ■ 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Reduce  production  of  —  and  improve  Lao  ability  to  intercede  —  Opium,  heroin  and 
other  opiate-derived  products.  Targeted  districts  in  Houaphanh  Province  are  now 
commercial  poppy-free;  Laos  has  reduced  overall  opium  production  to  50%  of  1989 
levels;  successful  multilateral  cooperation  with  UNDCP  and  other  donors  (Japan, 
Australia);  the  USG  completed  a  feasibility  study  for  project  engagement  in  Phdngsali 
province;  DEA-trained  officials  participated  in  the  first  seizure  of  a  heroin  laboratory 
this  decade;  and  the  GOL  requested  USG  assistance  in  opening  counter-narcotics  law 
enforcement  units  in  every  province. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


•  Suppression  of  opium  cultivation  throughout  Houaphanh  Province  and  elimination  of 
opium  cultivation  in  expanded  project  areas. 

•  Increase  in  heroin  seizures  and  arrests  for  trafficking. 

•  GOL  opening  of  a  counter-narcotics  unit  (GNU)  in  every  province. 

•  Convince  Dublin  Group  members  to  include  educational  assistance  for  alternative 
agriculture  as  a  part  of  development  project  in  narcotics-producing  regions. 

•  Demining  program  achieves  self-sufficiency. 
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LAOS 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


?'  'by  Strategic  .■  ■■ 

:\-Kequ^;';,i 

FY2^  ii 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Illegal  Drugs 

INC 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

NADR-Demining 

HHUSI 

HiSl 

Total 

6,300 

■KS3i 

■I^MI 

,.  Appropriiit^ins;:  AiK»^^ 

KsSfl 

DA 

|||H||||H|g^ 

INC 

4,000 

NADR 

Bj^EIIHl 

HHu@3 

1,500 

Total 

BmE3 

■BEESU 

g®flier  Accounts  v  '  ^  : 

MiWilBiMBI 

il^— 1M 

HiHmnlHHHHi 

■r.^-  •  ■■■ 

D«&CP 

BBI^S3 

BBEB 

b^eb 

ECE 

■BIBB 

Total 

W'MMi 

BH 
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Malaysia 

_  ' _  ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests;  The  U.S.  has  important  economic,  political,  and  security  interests 
in  Malaysia.  Malaysia  is  our  11*  largest  trading  parmer  and  continues  to  be  an 
important  market  for  US  goods  and  services.  We  also  have  a  strong  interest  in 
supporting  the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  in  Malaysia,  which  is  currently 
undergoing  an  unusual  degree  of  political  turmoil  .  An  activist  player  on  the  international 
scene,  Malaysia  is  a  key  member  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  a  moderate  member  of  the  Organization  of  Islamic  Conference  (OIC),  and 
joined  the  UN  Security  Council  as  a  non-permanent  member  on  January  1,  1999.  A 
public  supporter  of  the  US  forward  prosetjce  in  Asia,  Malaysia  borders  one  of  the 
world’s  most  important  maritime  >ygterways,  and  the  US  military  benefits  from  transit 
rights  over  Malaysian  territory  and  n<?pess  to  Mj^jaysian  ports  and  airfields. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability  and  Strengthened  Bilateral  Ties:  IMET  contributes  significantly  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  military-to-military  ties,  apd  familiarizes  the  Malaysian  military 
with  U.S.  doctrine,  equipment,  and  management  techniques.  It  also  reinforces  the 
Malaysian  military’s  commitment  to  human  rights  and  good  civil-military  relations,  and 
helps  expand  our  access  to  and  cooperation  with  Malaysian  military  leaders.  Although 
the  global  financial  crisis  has  slowed  Malaysia’s  military  procurement  plans,  we  expect 
Malaysia  to  look  to  the  U.S.  for  future  purchases  When  economic  recovery  takes  place. 
Malaysia  will  be  eligible  in  FY2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA) 
under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA  would  support  the  U.S 
objectives  of  maintaining  a  stable  and  cooperative  military  relationship  and  improving 
Malaysia’s  peacekeeping  capabilities.  As  an  identified  level  I  country  for  the 
development  of  enhanced  international  peacekeeping  capabilities,  Malaysia  requires 
conummications  systems,  training  aids  and  equipment,  and  items  that  will  increase 
interoperability.  Through  ECE-funded  exchanges,  seminars,  and  workshops,  we  seek  to 
strengthen  the  GOM’s  conunitment  to  a  modem  professional  military  under  civilian 
control,  and  to  encourage  regional  confidence-building  efforts. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Good  Working  Relations  with  Malaysian  Military.  Malaysian  military  shares  our 
fundamental  values  about  military’s  role  in  society,  and  military-military/civilian- 
military  cooperation  is  broad,  open,  and  active.'  The  niilitary  in  Malaysia  has  not 
been  involved  in  systematic  violations  of  human  rights. 

•  Advancement  of  IMET  Graduates  to  Leadership  Positions.  Participation  in  IMET  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Malaysian  niilitary,  and  IMET  graduates  continue  to  advance 
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steadily.  Malaysia’s  new  Chief  of  Defense  Forces  is  a  1986  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  in  Fort  Leavenworth.  Exposure  to  U.S. 
ideals  promotes  respect  for  human  rights  throughout  a  key  br^inch  of  Malaysia’s 
government. 

•  Number  of  military  visits,  joint  exercises,  and  training  sessions  conducted.  Budget 
cuts  forced  by  the  financial  crisis  limited  the  number  of  Malaysian  visits  to  the  U.S. , 
but  Malaysia  continued  to  host  the  U.S.  port  calls.  Joint  exercises  in  Malaysia 
provided  the  US  military  with  important  opportunities  for  jimgle  training. 

•  U.S.  arms  sales.  Malaysia  postponed  plans  to  proceed  with  large-scale  purchases 
such  as  attack  helicopters 

•  Enhanced  Participation  in  international  peacekeeping  activities.  For  budgetary 
reasons,  Malaysia  withdrew  its  peacekeeping  contingent  from  Bosnia.  Still,  we 
expect  Malaysia  to  participate  in  future  peacekeeping  operations  when  it  financial 
situation  permit. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Malaysia  continues  to  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  IMET  with  its  participation. 

•  When  military  procurement  resumes,  Malaysia  purchases  U.S.^made  equipment. 

•  Civilian-led  defense  policy  dialogue  strengthens. 


MALAYSIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


.'FY20(ii 

Regional  Stability 

939 

700 

700 

IMET 

939 

700 

700 

Total 

939 

700 

700 

‘ vl"'.’;:’ iVv.  .  ' 

D&GP 

3,956 

3,812 

4,026 

ECE 

779 

830 

852 

Total 

HIKSS 

4,642 

4,878 

___ 
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National  Interests;  As  the  first  communist  country  in  Asia  to  simultaneously  reform  its 
economy  and  political  system,  Mongolia  provides  an  important  example  to  all  of  Asia.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  a  clear  national  interest  to  support  Mongoiia’s  transformation  into 
a  secure,^ democratic  and  stable  country  that  can  positively  contribute  to  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  Asia  Pacific  region. 


Regional  Stability:  Promotion  of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  military  justice  and 
respect  for  international  human  rights  standards  is  contained  in  our  IMET  training  for 
Mongolia’s  armed  forces.  We  expect  to  continue  to  work  with  the  Mongolians  to 
improve  communications  in  its  vast  border  areas.  Mongolia  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000 
to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EpA)  under  Section  5 16  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  EDA  would  be  used  to  support  the  U.S.  objectives  of  supporting 
Mongolia's  successful  transition  to  a  democracy,  self-sufficiency,  and  promotio^f 
closer  ties  to  the  U.S.  military.' 

Economic  Development:  As  Mongolia  continues  the  process  of  private  sector  development  and 
privatization,  ESF  and  FSA  funding  is  crucial  in  supporting  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
empower  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  strengthen  and  deepen  Mongolia's  transition  to  a 
fully  functioning  market  economy.  The  assistance  program  has  four  primary  components, 
including:  (1)  supporting  privatization;  (2)  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  financial  markets;  (3) 
improving  the  business  environment;  and  (4)  and  improving  management  of  natural  resources. 
Funding  will  focus  on  sustainable  rural  economic  growth  itiitiatives  intended  to  address  the 
information  needs  of  businesses,  strengthen  local  government  capacity  to  foster  business  growth, 
and  enhance  the  role  of  women  in  rural  Mongolia.  In  addition.  Peace  Corps  funding  will 
support  over  58  Peace  Corps  volunteers  teaching  English,  health  and  forestry. 


Democracy:  Mongolia's  progress  in  embracing  democracy  after  decades  of  Soviet  style 
totalitarianism  has  been  remarkable.  Funding  will  assist  in  broadening  the  benefits  of 
democratization  in  Mongolia  by  increasing  capacity-building  in  women's  development 
and  welfare,  providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Parliament  and  major 
political  parties,  improving  the  professionalism  of  the  judiciary,  and  supporting  mral 
civil  society  development. 

Open  Markets:  Mongolia  continues  to  work  to  strengthen  the  legal  infrastructure  (e.g. 
bankruptcy  and  securities  law)  and  adopt  standard  international  practices  such  as  accounting 
rules  to  foster  further  development  of  a  free  market  economy  and  private  sector  growth.  ESF 
and  FSA  funding  will  provide  assistance  for  improved  banking  and  services  regulation  and 
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improved  judicial  oversight  of  business  practices.  Funding  will  also  go  to  the  Mongolian 
Customs  to  bring  it  to  international  standards  of  effectiveness. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Mongolia  continues  to  be  receptive  to  U.S.  products  and  boasts 
favorable  trade  and  investment  policies  and  practices.  The  privatization  of  the  mining  and 
power  production  sectors  provide  significant  opportunities  for  U.S.  business.  The  creation  of 
the  Mongolia-based  U.S.  Business  Group  and  funding  to  facilitate  exchanges  between  the 
Mongolia's  Board  of  Foreign  Investment  and  U.S.  business  organizations  are  important  in 
developing  the  trade  and  investment  relationship. 

International  Crime:  Mongolian  law  enforcement  authorities  are  concerned  about  money 
laundering,  corruption,  and  the  use  of  Mongolia  as  a  waystation  by  third  country  nationals  for 
illegal  immigration  and  smuggling.  Funding  for  training  of  enforcement  and  judicial  personnel 
strengthens  the  ability  of  Mongolian  authorities  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
problems  and  combat  threats. 

Humanitarian  Response/Demining:  NADR  funds  will  provide  training  and  equipment  to 
continue  support  for  demining. 

Performance  Evaluation  , 

•  The  Creation  of  a  Private  Sector-led  Market  Economy.  Key  achievements  include:  success 
of  macroeconomic  policies  in  controlling  the  growth  in  inflation;  reform  of  utility 
production,  pricing  and  delivery  mechanisms,  particularly  in  the  energy  sector;  the 
restructuring  of  several  unviable  financial  institutions  and  the  development  of  a  new  banking 
strategy;  privatization  of  critical  industries,  training  of  economic  professionals  and 
government  regulators,  and  development  of  improved  legal  and  regulatory  frameworks. 

•  Building  and  Strengthening  of  Democratic  Institutions  and  Deepening  of  Mongolian  Citizens' 
Participation  in  the  Democratic  Process.  Mongolia's  overall  aiccomplishments  in  embracing 
democracy  have  been  profound:  (1)  a  new  constitution  has  been  put  into  effect;  (2)  a 
representative  parliament  has  been  created;  (3)  four  free  and  fair  national-level  elections 
have  been  held;  (4)  a  new,  independent,  judicial  system  has  been  established;  (5)  a  vibrant 
community  of  citizen-initiated  nongovernmental  organizations  has  emerged;  and  (6)  the 
parliament  has  passed  legislation  protecting  key  components  of  civil  society. 

•  The  Promotion  of  Civilian  Control  of  the  Military,  Military  Justice,  and  fespect  for 
International  Human  Rights  Standards.  Mongolia  is  reassessing  its  defense  policy  to  reflect 
its  democratic  orientation  and  dramatic  decreases  in  its  military  budget.  It  is  seeking  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States,  has  become  a  member  of  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  and 
recently  sent  an  officer  to  NATO  consultative  meetings.  Mongolia  has  also  participated  in 
joint  exercises  with  the  United  States  to  train  for  humanitarian  response  requirements. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Strengthening  of  the  private  sector-led  market  economy; 

•  Broadening  of  democratic  reforms  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  Mongolia’s  new 
system  spread  equally  to  all  areas  of  the  country;  and 

•  Promotion  of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  military  justice,  and  respect  for 
international  human  rights  standards. 


East  Asia  and  Pacific 


MONGOLIA 

Function  150  Resources 


($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

il 

Estimate 

Request  .. 
FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

191 

225 

IMET 

191 

225 

300 

Economic  Development 

6,000 

7,800 

ESF 

- 

7,800 

ESA 

- 

6,000 

- 

Democracy 

8,400 

200 

DA 

4,000 

- 

- 

ESF 

4,200 

- 

4,200 

IMET 

200 

200 

200 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

500 

750 

NADR-Demining 

500 

750 

Total 

12,391 

6,925 

13,250 

Appropriations  Accounts 

FY1998 

fTTITTTrnTlfmiMlIll 

DA 

4,000 

- 

ESF 

8,000 

'  - 

12,000 

ESA 

", 

6,000 

- 

IMET 

391 

425 

500 

NADR 

- 

500 

750 

Total 

12,391 

6,925 

13,250 

Other  Accounts  ^ 

D&CP 

948 

ECE 

308 

274 

278 

Peace  Corps 

1,311 

1,457 

1,586 

Total 

2,528 

2,679 

2,865 

MONGOLIA  / 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

WmMoA: 
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Papua  New  Guinea 

($  in  thousands)  _ .  •  ■  .  _ _ 


National  Interests;  U.S.  national  interests  in  Papua  New  Guinea  derive  from  our  , 
nvp.rarr.hing  interest  in  regional  stability  and  from  PNG’s  status  as  home  to  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  remaining  tropical  rain  forests  and  biodiversity  reservoirs.  PNG  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  island  nation  in  the  South  Pacific  and  neighbor  to  the  troubled 
Indonesian  province  of  Irian  Jaya.  U.S.  interests  include  strengthening  democratic 
institutions,  assisting  with  development  of  disaster  relief  capabilities,  supporting  peaceful 
transition  from  civil  strife  to  rule  of  law  in  Bougainville  island  province,  supporting  the 
nation’s  pursuit  of  a  free  enterprise  tradition,  and  fostering  stewardship  of  diverse  natural 
resources.  The  benefits  of  a  stable,  lawful  and  prosperous  PNG  include  reduced 
prospects  of  human  rights  violations,  environmental  degradation,  and  international 
organized  crime. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

National  Securitv/Regional  Stability;  On  Bougainville  island,  the  former  belligerents 
are  working  to  establish  a  government  of  reconciliation  under  unarmed  regional  peace 
monitors  and  a  small  UN  observer  mission.  Continuing  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  help  build  a  more  professional  and 
better-disciplined  PNG  Defense  Force  (PNGDF),  improve  PNGDF  capability  to 
monitor  and  detect  illegal  fishing  and  to  apprehend  persons  and  vessels  engaged  in  such 
fishing.  IMET  provides  professional  education  and  training  to  the  PNG  Defense  Force 
with  emphasis  on  human  rights,  civilian  control  over  the  military,  and  military  justice. 
PNG  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under 
Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  PNG  will  support  U.S.  objectives  of  more 
professional  and  effective  forces  and  will  enhance  the  PNGDF  capability  to  remove  and 
neutralize  unexploded  ordnance  on  Bougainville  and  at  WWn  sites  throughout  the^ 
country.  Transportation,  demining,  training  aids  and  patrol  craft  are  desired. 

Democracy/Fnvironment:  Current  allocations  confine  U.S.  efforts  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  -  other  than  Peace  Corps  programs,  which  make  democracy 

building  one  of  their  two  priorities  in  PNG  -  to  militaiy  and  police  targets.  (A  grant  of 
$150,000  in  ESF  funds  in  FY  1998  allowed  us  to  assist  the  PNG  electoral  commission 
to  prepare  for  Bougainville  elections.)  Support  for  partnerships/exchanges  is  critical, 
especially  at  a  time  when  PNG’s  economy  has  reeled  from  both  drought  and  the  Asian 
financial  downturn.  The  July  1998  tsunami  devastated  PNG’s  remote  northwestern 
coast.  We  pledged  $1,050,000  in  post-disaster  assistance  in  FY  1998.  Environment  is 
the  second  priority  area  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  PNG. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Fewer  human  rights  violations  committed  by  the  PNGDF. 

The  draft  country  Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  PNG  for  1998  does  not  cite 
any  human  rights  violations  attributable  to  PNGDF.  However,  suspected  PNGDF 
involvement  in  the  1996  murder  of  then-Bougainville  Premier  Miriung  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  any  arrests  or  indictments. 

•  Improved  discipline  and  morale  among  PNG  Defense  Force  Soldiers.  USG  programs 
focused  on  leadership  training  and  on  inculcating  command  and  control  techniques. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  PNGDF  improves  discipline  and  morale;  adheres  to  international  standards  of  human 
rights  practices. 

•  Bougainville  makes  peacefiil  transition,  elects  reconciliation  government. 


PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

::'5Eii[Piale:. 

:■  ^.^Requettil 

FY2000 

R^onal  Stability 

100 

100 

100 

IMET 

100 

100 

100 

Democracy 

39 

100 

100 

IMET 

39 

100 

100 

Total 

139 

200 

200 

y^propriations  Accounts 

Actual 

Request 

1^2000' 

IMET 

139 

200 

200 

Total 

139 

200 

200 

Otbw  Accounts 

■■■  ^ 

D&CP 

wmBsm 

Peace  Corps 

Total 

2,712 

2,884 

3,132 

PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

i2,851 

3,084 
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Philippines 

- .  ■  _ '  ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests:  The  United  States  has  important  security,  commercial  and  political 
interests  in  the  Philippines,  a  treaty  ally  that  straddles  important  air  and  sea  lanes.  As  a 
nation-state  committed  to  democratic  political  principles  and  confident  in  its  exercise  of 
regional  leadership,  a  stable  Philippines  is  an  important  force  for  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Philippines  is  committed  to  close  relations  with  the  U.S.  in  support  of 
regional  peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  seeks  to  promote  regional  economic 
and  political  cooperation  through  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN), 
the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  and  APEC.  The  Philippines  remains  an  attractive  and 
growing  market  for  U.S.  investments  and  exports.  Despite  economic  difficulties,  the 
Philippines  continues  to  make  structural  reforms  based  on  market  principles  and  designed 
to  integrate  itself  into  the  world  economy,  and  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  its 
people  and  to  provide  them  with  a  social  safety  net. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  Our  IMET  program  is  aimed  at  positively  influencing  the  Philippine 
military’s  professionalism  and  discipline.  The  steady  advancement  of  IMET  graduates 
helps  ensure  the  continued  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  on  U.S.  views  toward  regional  issues.  The  Philippines  will  be  eligible  in  FY 
2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  EDA  would  be  used  to  support  aviation,  transportation,  naval,  and  other 
major  military  equipment  requirements  to  improve  the  capacity  to  defend  national 
borders.  President  Estrada  has  asked  the  U.S.  for  a  patrol  craft  to  interdict 
smuggling.  ’  '  '  -  : 

Open  Markets:  AID  programs  provide  expertise  that  helps  improve  the  economic  |o^ 
environment  for  U.S.  companies  to  export  to  the  Philippines. 

Economic  Development:  Through  its  programs  in  the  Philippines,  USAID  works  to 
foster  broad-based  economic  growth  by  improving  the  social  safety  net,  (he  environmen^ 
and  the  health  of  the  Philippipe  people. 

Democracy:  The  U.S. -Philippines  partnership  for  democracy  and  development  is  a 

shared  commitment  addressing  to  mutual  economic  and  global  issues.  USAID  and  Peace 
Corps  programs  in  the  Philippines  support  broader  participation  in  public  policy 

foster  the  continued  development  of  civil  society. 

Humanitarian  Response:  As  the  Philippines  experiences  drought,  flooding,  and  re^Mal 
economic  difficulties,  U  S.  safety  net  assistance  provided  through  USAID. 
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Environment/Population  and  Health:  USAID's  and  Peace  Corps  support  for  child  health 
and  family  planning  reduces  the  fertility  rate,  improves  maternal  and  child  care  services 
and  reduces  infant  mortality  significantly.  - - - 


Performance  Evaluation; 


•  Negotiation  of  Visiting  Forces  Agreement  (VFA)  to  facilitate  U  S.  military  access. 
The  MET  graduates  who  populate  the  top  ranks  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Philippines  contributed  to  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  VFA,  an  important  step 
toward  normalizing  our  military-to-military  ties  and  enhancing  cooperation. 

•  Further  institutionalization  of  democratic  political  system.  MET  training  also  helped 
further  entrench  political  control  over  Ae  military,  contributing  to  definite  decline  in 
the  number  of  reported  incidents  of  human  rights  abuses.  Broader  efforts  to  use 
development  aid  to  foster  economic  stability  helped  set  the  stage  for  a  another 

peaceful  transition  of  power  with  universal  acceptance  of  the  results  of  nation-wide 
elections.  - 

•  Fetter  environment  for  U.S.  business.  Policy  reforms  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  have  contributed  to  increased  trade  and  investment  and  to  the  further  opening 
of  the  telecommunications  and  energy  sectors  to  U.S.  companies. 

•  Better  integrated  fatiiily  plaiming  and  maternal  and  child  health  care.  USAID 
programs  to  counter  the  spread  of  AIDs  have  also  been  notably  effective,  as  have 
broader  efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  vulnerable  segments  of  the  population. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanee: 


•  After  VFA  ratification,  implementation  of  the  agreement  through  military  visits,  port 
calls,  and  joint  exercises. 

•  Progress  on  bank  sector  and  other  economic  reforms  approved  by  International 
Financial  Institutions  such  as  World  Bank,  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

•  Enhancement  of  stability  through  improvements  in  the  social  safety  net  through  food 

aid,  population,  and  health  programs,  especially  should  external  factors  restrict 
economic  growth. 
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PHILIPPINES 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


bv  Strategic  Goal 

Estimate 

#¥1999 

Request'  . 
FY2000 

R^onal  Stability 

MET 

1,078 

1,078 

1,150 

1,150 

Open  Markets 

DA 

2,603 

2,603 

Economic  Development 

7,800 

2,400 

DA 

7,800 

2,400 

ESP 

- 

- 

Democracy 

DA 

4,100 

3,900 

2,803 

2,603 

MET 

200 

200 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

4,603 

4,850 

DA 

3,900 

4,603 

4,850 

Title  II 

- 

Environment 

7,800 

2,835 

4,700 

DA 

7,800 

2,835 

4,700 

Population 

DA 

7,661 

7,661 

6,054 

6,054 

Health 

7,661 

6,054 

DA 

7,661 

6,054 

Total 

43,900 

28,500 

45,800  \ 
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^^t^priations  Accounts 

Actual  ; 
BY  1998 

'' 

Request 
BY  2000 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Title  II 

42,622 

1,278 

27,150 

1,350 

'  39,400 
5,000 
1,400 

Total 

43,900 

28,500 

45,800 

life''.'  '  .■'■ 

b&cp 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

10,296 

1,321 

1,631 

10,110 

1,417 

1,717 

^  10,677 

1,408 
1,740 

Total 

13,248 

13,244 

13,825 

j^mPPlNES 

'‘Miction  ISO  Rksovitem  GitA^iy^ToTAt 

^  .  41,  744 

59'm5 
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Samoa 

_ ($  in  thousands)  _  "  _ 

National  Interests:  U.S.  national  interests  in  Samoa  grow  out  of  our  national  security 
interest  in  regional  stability.  The  U.S.  strives  to  maintain  close  ties  with  Samoa,  which 
is  a  longtime  friend  and  consistent  supporter  of  U  S.  positions  internationally.  Other 
interests  include  encouraging  broad-based  economic  growth,  supporting  improved 
capacity  to  protect  the  island’s  environment  and  natural  resources,  and  educating  the 
public  on  health  issues. 

■  i  "  '  .  '  .  "  ■.  '  ■  ' 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  Samoa  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense 

Articles  (EDA)  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  U.S.  IMET  training  ^ 
will  be  used  to  support  the  U.S.  objective  of  helping  Samoa  develop  an  effective 
maritime  law  enforcement  and  surveillance  capability.  Training  in  basic  coastal 
surveillance  and  seaborne  law  enforcement  skills  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  U.S. 
leadership  doctrines,  emphasizing  military  justice  and  civilian  control.  Transporta^m, 

training  aids  and  patrol  craft  would  be  useful.  « 

Economic  Development:  The  main  engine  of  U.S.  assistance  to  broad-based  economic 
growth  in  Samoa  will  continue  to  be  the  Peace  Corps,  and  DOD/Coast  Guard  resources. 
The  Peace  Corps  takes  the  lead  in  promoting  broad-based  economic  growth-by  providing 
economic  assistance  projects  in  education,  rural  development  and  youth  development. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Coast  Guard  assist  Samoa’s  maritime  police  patrol  to 
strengthen  enforcement  of  the  maritime  EEZ  and  to  improve  safety  in  the  fishing  fleet 

Environment/Health:  The  Peace  Corps  has  launched  a  Pacific  Initiative,  working  with 
the  Samoa-based  South  Pacific  Regional  Environment  Program  (SPREP)  to  fashion 
community-based  projects  aimed  at  environmental  rehabilitation  and  sustainable 
development.  IMET  training  programs  for  Samoa  health  professionals  aim  to  help  the 
Samoan  Department  of  Health  better  manage  scarce  resources.  The  Peace  Corps  a^ 

has  programs  aimed  at  improving  public  health. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Continued  close  relations  with  Samoa/Samoan  support  for  U.S.  positions  on 
imnortant  votes  in  the  UN.  Samoan-U.S.  relations  remain  cordial;  Samoan 
concurrence  with  U.S.  positions  in  the  SB'**  UNGA  was  42.6  percent  (88  percent  with 

consensus  votes). 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increased  profits  from  small-boat  fishing,  matched  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
boats  and  lives  lost. 

•  Increased  contacts  with  SPREP  officials. 

•  Positive  results  from  exercises,  training  of  health  care  professionals. 
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SAMOA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


I 


HH 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Health 

IMET 

50 

50 

46 

46 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

ToUd 

96 

100 

100 

'  ''  ‘  '  ''  'I  ' 

4  ^  'I.-.  • 

r^l^ropriatidns 

liSi 

IMET 

96 

100 

100 

Total 

96 

100 

100 

j  ■  .  ■  '  "  ■  '  '  '  ■  ■ 

Accounts  , 

liiillnM 

D&CP 

178 

Peace  Corps 

1,016 

Total 

Hisa 

HKi^S 

uno 

-■ 

1,347 
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National  Interests;  U.S.  national  interests  in  the  Solomon  Islands  emphasize 
strengthening  the  nation’s  capabilities  to  secure  its  maritime  borders,  encouraging  its 
democratic  institutions  and  preserving  its  biodiversity,  in  the  interest  of  regional  security 
economic  prosperity  and  reduced  threats  of  conflict  or  environmental  degradation. 


Regional  Stability;  U.S.  IMET  training  assists  the  Solomons  to  develop  an  effective 
m^time  reconnaissance  force.  Training  in  basic  coastal  surveillance  and  seaborne  law 
enforcement  skills  help  guarantee  that  the  1997  Solomons-Papua  New  Guinea  border 
agreement  continues  to  be  honored.  It  also  increases  the  country’s  ability  to  maintain 
control  of  its  own  fishery  resources.  Solomon  Islands  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  / 
receive  rant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  EDA  will  be  used  to  support  the  U.S.  objectives  of  the  Solomons’ 
achieving  an  effective  maritime  law  enforcement  and  surveillance  capability,  as  well  as 
the  capability  to  remove  unexploded  ordnance  from  World  War  II.  Transportation, 

demining,  training  aids  and  patrol  craft  are  desired. 
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SOLOMON  ISLANDS 
Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Hiii 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

112 

112 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Total 

112 

150 

150 

f-  ■■'  ■  ■  •' 

Peace  Cores 

1,179 

i.24r 

1,206 

'i' ■ 
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Thailand 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands) 

^jonal  Interests;  One  of  five  U.S.  treaty  allies  in  Asia  and  a  major  trading  partner 
Thailand  hosts  our  largest  joint  exercise  in  Asia  (Cobra  Gold),  and  provides  crucial 
access  to  Thai  military  facilities  when  needed.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  global  financial 
crisis,  the  U.S.  views  Thailand  as  a  model  of  economic  reform  and  democratic 
development,  as  well  as  a  regional  leader  in  promoting  stability.  30  years  of  effective 
counter-narcotics  cooperation  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  Bangkok  of  our  second 
International  Law  Enforcement  Academy  (ILEA).  Traditional  cooperation  on  refugee 
issues  IS  being  expanded  to  include  migration  and  anti-trafficking  initiatives. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Rggional  Stability:  Thailand  plays  a  significant  role  in  fostering  regional  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Continuing  joint  exercises  and  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET)  help  develop  and  maintain  a  Thai  capable  of  participating  in 
international  peacekeeping  operations.  Thailand  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
EDA  would  support  the  U.S.  objectives  of  increasing  Thailand’s  drug  enforcement 
capability,  improving  interoperability  with  U.S.  forces,  and  promoting  a  willingness  to 
contribute  to  international  peacekeeping  activities.  In  addition  to  major  ihilitary  items 

already  in  the  Thai  inventory,  naval  craft  and  transportation  items  are  very  useful  toward 
theseends.  ^ 


Illegal  Drugs.  Thailand  s  geographic  location  has  traditionally  made  it  a  major  transit 
point  for  illegal  narcotics,  but  30  years  of  cooperation  with  DEA  has  dramatically 
reduced  opium  cultivation  in  and  opium  and  heroin  trafficking  through  Thailand. 
Continued  assistance  will  expand  Thailand’s  institutional  capability  to  conduct 
sophisticated  counter-narcotic  operations  and  cooperate  effectively  with  DEA.  Building 
on  this  relationship,  the  new  International  Law  Enforcement  Academy  will  provide 
appropriate  training  to  law  enforcement  officials  from  throughout  the  region  and  further 

expand  our  cooperation  on  transnational  issues.  1^^ 

Democracy:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  help  develop  and 
mamtam  a  Thai  military  committed  to  respecting  and  fostering  democratid  principles. 


Global  Issues:  A  small  Peace  Corps  program  helps  provide  practical  models  for  remote 
villages  to  promote  development  in  education,  health,  and  the  environment. 
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Humanitarian  Response/Demining:  NADR  funds  will  help  expand  Thailand’s 

participation  in  our  humanitarian  demining  program,  funding  ^uipment  purchases  and 

establishing  Thairtrained  units  to  address  mine  fields  near  Thailand’s 

Cambodia  and  Burma. 

FY  1998  Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Close  military  cooperation,  advancement  of  US-trained  officers  to  command 
positions.  Cobra  Gold  98  was  the  largest  U.S.  joint  exercise  in  Asia;  Thailand 
offered  appropriate  access  to  facilities  to  support  crucial  U.S.  global  missions.  An 
extra  $500,000  in  IMET  funding  brought  1998  levels  to  $1 .9  million,  making 

Thailand  the  top  FY  1998 IMET  recipient.  Past  IMET  participants  included  the 
Supreme  Command  Chief  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  CINCs, 
among  others.  The  new  CINC  is  committed  to  further  reducing  the  military’s  role  m 
internal  politics,  a  key  U.S.  objective. 

•  Fnhanrftd  Counter-Narcotics  Cooperation.  Thailand  extradited  most  of  the  remaining 
“Tiger  Trap”  defendants  to  the  U.S.  in  1998,  nearly  closing  the  books  on  the  most 
successful  operation  against  major  heroin  traffickers  to  date.  Thailand’s  eradication 
efforts  continue  to  destroy  the  majority  of  domestically-planted  opium  fields,  and 
interdiction  successes  have  forced  Burmese-based  traffickers  to  switch  primary  routes 
for  heroin  smuggling,  now  through  southern  China  and  Laos,  rather  than  through 
Thailand. 

•  F.nhanced  Law  Enforcement  Cooperation:  The  U.S.  and  Thailand  signed  the 
agreement  establishing  in  Bangkok  the  second  International  Law  Eirforceinent 
Academy  which,  starting  in  .1999,  will  provide  law  enforcement  traming  to  Asian 
officials  and  enhance  U.S.  contacts  and  cooperation  on  transnational  issues. 

•  Economic  Crisis  and  recovery:  As  part  of  a  package  to  assist  Thailand  recover  from 
the  financial  crisis,  the  U.S.  provided  $3  million  in  scholarship  assistance  for  Thai 
graduate  students  in  the  U.S. ,  $1 .5  million  to  support  child  vaccination  efforts  in 
Thailand,  and  $1.2  million  in  indirect  assistance  to  the  National  Electoral 
Commission  for  election  monitor  training  and  voter  education  outreach.  In  addition, 
the  decision  to  close  the  Peace  Corps  program  in  Thailand  was  reversed  and  plans 

made  to  increase  the  number  of  volunteers  slightly. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Continued  close  mil-mil  cooperation  and  advancement  of  U.S.-trained  officers  to 
positions  of  command. 

•  Exp^ion  of  ILEA  classes  to  all  eligible  participating  countries,  and  expanding  the 
curriculiun  beyond  coimter-narcotics  training, 

•  Sustained  record  of  heroin  seizures  and  arrest  and  conviction  of  drug  traffickers. 

•  Continued  development  of  capacity  of  rural  communities  to  address  education 
environment,  and  health  challenges. 

•  Six  demining  units  established,  trained,  and  able  to  conduct  demining  operations. 
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THAILAND 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


AjppropriatioiMi  Accounts 

Actud"%: 

FYI9^8/ 

;:\,:Recpjestv§:. 

.  FY  2000^1 

Regional  Stabili^ 

IMET 

Illegal  Drugs 

INC 

Democracy 

IMET 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
NADR-Demining 

1,650 

1,650 

2,000 

2,000 

335 

335 

1,400 

1,400 

2,700 

2,700 

200 

200 

800 

800 

Total 

3,985 

5,100 

5,600  \ 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request  * 

;^Prooriations  Accounts  v 

FY  1998 

FY1999 

FY2000 

IMET 

1,985 

1,600 

1,600 

INC 

2,000 

2,700 

3,000 

NADR 

- 

800 

1,000 

Total 

3,985 

5,100 

5,600 

:^toier  Accounts  c 

D&CP 

9,692 

9,375 

9,901 

ECE  . 

1,451 

1,527 

1 ,542 

Peace  Corps 

797 

952 

980 

Total 

11,940 

11,854 

12,423 

m^land 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

16,954 

18,023r 
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Tonga 

- - - - - - ($  in  thousands) _ 

|fational  Interests;  The  Kingdom  of  Tonga,  a  highly  traditional  society  where  political 
life  IS  dominated  by  the  King  and  nobles,  interacts  with  the  U.S.  mainly  in  such  Pacific 
organizations  as  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  the  Forum  Fisheries  Agency  and  the 
South  Pacific  Regional  Environment  Program.  U.S.  interests  in  Tonga  include 
encouraging  democratic  institutions,  and  assisting  in  environmental  protection  efforts. 

IMET  and  Peace  Corps  are  the  vehicles  for  pursuing  U.S.  interests. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability;  Tonga  joined  other  regional  nations  (New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Vanuatu,  Fiji)  in  offering  to  provide  unarmed  peace  monitors  once  a  truce  was 
achieved  in  Papua  New  Guinea’s  Bougainville  Island  province.  IMET  provides 
professional  education  and  training  for  Tonga’s  Defense  Force  with  emphasis  on 
respect  for  human  rights,  civilian  control  over  the  military  and  military  justice.  Tonga 
will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under 
Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA  would  support  Tonga’s  ability  to 
contnbute  to  regional  peacekeeping  endeavors  and  help  Tonga  develop  an  effective 
maritime  law  and  surveillance  capability.  Transportation,  training  aids  and  patrol  craft 
would  be  useful. 


Democracy/Environment:  Peace  Corps  programs  in  Tonga  play  a  significant  role  in 
educating  and  training  rural  community  groups  in  environmental  protection,  basic 
public  health  measures  and  disaster  relief  efforts. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


*  Increased  professionalism  in  Tonga  Defense  Force.  Tongan  participation  offered  for 
unarmed  regional  peace  monitoring  force  on  Bougainville. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  PcrformanrA- 

•  Continuing  improvement  in  Tonga  Defense  Force  professionalism. 
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TONGA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^^jiriatipns  4<^punts 

Regional  Stability  -  IMET 

99 

Accounts  _ _ 

Peace  Corps 

886 

^^tnoN  150  Resources  GRjmoToTAL 

■1 
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EAP  Regional  Environmental  Initiative 

■  _  ’  _ ($  in  thousands) _ _ _ 

National  Interests;  Secure  a  sustainable  environment  in  order  to  protect  the  U.S.  and 
its  citizens  from  environmental  degradation  by  working  bilaterally  and  with  regional 
multilateral  organizations  such  as  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN), 
APEC  and  the  South  Pacific  Regional  Environment  Programme  (SPREP)  to  address 
global,  regional  and  national  environmental  challenges  and  to  promote  sustainable 
development. 


Environment:  Extensive  forest  fires  and  smoke/haze  resulted  in  major  environmental 
and  health  problems  in  parts  of  Southeast  Asia  in  FY1998.  To  prevent  reoccurrence 
and  to  limit  further  environmental  degradation,  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  funding 
will  be  used  to  expand  environmental  programs  into  more  countries  of  the  region  and 
into  additional  areas  of  concern:  sustainable  forest  management,  coastal  resource 
management  (coral  reefs  and  mangrove  forests),  and  reduction  in  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  ' 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Better  Forest  Management  Techniques  and  Policies  Implemented.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Forest  Service  is  in  a  position  to  assess  the  underlying  causes  and 
impacts  of  fires  in  Southeast  Asia.  Working  with  Asian  governmental  agencies  and 
Asian  and  American  NGOs,  it  has  promoted  Reduced-Impact  Harvesting  techniques 
for  cutting  timber  in  Indonesian  forests.  It  has  also  demonstrated  alternatives  to  slash 
and  burn  agriculture  that  allow  farmers  to  use  less  destructive  agricultural  practices 
while  maintaining  their  living  standards. 

•  Fires  Extinguished  and  Fire  Fighting  Capacity  Improved.  Technical  assistance  by  the 

Forest  Service  has  strengthened  timely  fire  and  disaster  response  coordination,  both 
nationally  and  regionally.  Technical  assistance  and  on  site  training  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
capacity  by  Indonesian  and  Malaysian  firefighters  to  extinguish  coal  seam  and  peat 
fires.  , 


Improved  Regional  Climate-Impact  Forecasting  and  Environmental  and  Health 
Monitoring  Capability.  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 


(NOAA),  Office  of  Global  Programs,  provided  assistance  to  improve  the 
infrastructure  and  capacity  for  establishing  regional  applications  of  global  climate 
change  models.  It  also  trained  public  sector  institutions  to  support  fire  mitigation 
activities.  NOAA’s  National  Weather  Service  implemented  a  smoke  transport 
modeling  and  atmospheric  monitoring  system  to  address  regional  transboundary 
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smoke  movements.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  provided  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  regional  governments  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  an  early 
warning  system  to  predict  air  quality  problems.  The  U.S.  Center  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  monitored  health  risk  factors  associated  with  air  pollution  from  the 
forest  fires  and  advised  regional  governments  about  further  work  needed  to  treat 
respiratory  and  cardiac  conditions  in  their  populations.  USAID’s  Office  of  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance  supported  the  work  of  the  Asia  Disaster  Preparedness  Center  in 
Thailand  to  improve  access  to  climate  forecast  and  impact  data  to  policy  makers, 
program  designers  and  implementers  for  improved  disaster  contingency  planning . 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increase  in  forest  areas  using  reduced-impact  tree  harvesting  methods; 

•  Decreased  use  of  slash  and  bum  agricultural  techniques; 

•  Quicker  fire  and  disaster  response  times; 

•  Improved  results  in  fighting  coal  seam  and  peat  fires; 

•  Improved  use  of  regional  models  and  data  to  mitigate  impact  of  negative  climatic 
occurrences; 

•  Enactment  and  enforcement  of  national  laws  and  enhanced  regional  cooperation  to 
prevent  destmctive  fishing  and  economic  development  practices  that  harm  coral  reefs 
and  mangrove  forests; 

•  At  least  one  EAP  cduntry  will  participate  in  a  Clean  Development  Mechanism  project 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 


REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  INITIATIVE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Account 
ilpy  Strategic  Goal 

s  .  ■ 

Actual 

FY  1^98 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Environment 

ESF 

4,200 

4,200 

10,000 

10,000 

Total 

4,20^ 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

ESF 

4,200 

4,000 

10,000 

Total 

4,200 

10,000 

■  '  ■  ■  -(  ' 

REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
INITIATIVE 

INUNCTION  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

4,200 

4,000 

10,000 
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EAP  Financial  Crisis  Assistance 

_ ; _ ■  .  _  ($  in  thousands) _ ■  _ 

Nfltional  Interests t  The  Asian  economic  crisis  has  put  tremendous  pressure  on 
govei^ents  throughout  the  region.  The  crisis  has  affected  adversely  political,  strategic, 
security,  economic  and  commercial  interests  of  the  U.S.  Despite  the  continued  strength 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  important  sectors  (e.g.  agriculture  and  steel)  are  feeling  the  impact 
of  the  Asian  downturn,  and  U.S.  exports  have  fallen  sharply. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Development:  Financial  reforms,  improved  governance  and  greater 
transparency  will  contribute  to  more  efficient  operation  of  markets,  attract  capital  and 
contribute  to  regional  economic  recovery.  If  markets  can  operate  on  better  information 
Md  adjust  incrementally,  the  severity  of  the  effects  of  future  economic  shocks  can  be 
limited.  The  private  sector  possesses  expertise  and  resources  it  is  willing  to  make 
available  in  support  of  reform  policies.  U.S.  Government  leadership  will  leverage  such 
participation  from  the  private  sector.  In  addition  to  broad-based  popular  support, 
governments  in  the  region  must  institutionalize  reforms  that  will  help  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  foture  global  economic  shocks.  Such  adjustments  and  reforms  can  impose  major 
social  costs  and  human  hardship.  The  incidence  and  risk  of  such  hardship  constitute  a 
real  threat  to  democratic  institutions.  Continuation  of  modest  programs  already  in  place 
in  response  to  the  financial  crisis  beginning  in  1998  will  develop  confidence  among 
citizens  of  affected  countries.  Technical  assistance  will  help  affected  countries  more 
quickly  implement  programs  to  alleviate  social  costs  of  economic  adjustment.  Economic 
Support  Fund  (ESF)  and  Development  Assistance  (DA)  funding  is  critical  in  meeting 
these  challenges. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Private  capital  returns  to  countries  emerging  from  economic  crisis. 

•  Conditions  for  resumed  economic  growth  restored  in  crisis  countries. 

•  Increasingly  stable  economic  growth  as  crisis  countries  recover. 

•  Greater  private  sector  contributions  to  the  reform  process  in  crisis  countries. 


East  Asia  and  Pacific 

REGIONAL  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  ASSISTANCE 

($  in  thousands) 


a^PHv. 

Request  f 
FY  200®^ 

Economic  Development 

- 

ESF 

,r 

26,500 

DA 

26,500 

wmmirniALmimismmmmcmr^ 
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EAP  Regional  Democracy  Fund 

_ _ _  ($  in  thousand)  _ _ 

National  Interests:  In  recent  years,  the  overall  trend  in  the  region  has  been  toward 
democracy,  but  development  has  been  uneven.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  to 
facilitate  democratization  in  those  countries  where  it  has  been  slower  to  take  root. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Democracy:  This  regional  fund  would  support  projects  to  promote  democratic 
institution  building  in  key  countries.  NGOs,  both  U.S.  and  Asian,  as  well  as 
governmental  agencies  working  within  Asian  societies  would  receive  support  in  their 
efforts  to  build  democratic  institutions  and  to  create  strong  civil  societies  that  can 
advocate  on  behalf  of  human  rights,  women’s  rights,  workers  rights,  the  rule  of  law, 
and  freedom  of  the  press  inter  alia.  Regional  dialogues  would  focus  on  strengthening 
intra-regional  networks  of  human  and  workers  rights  NGOs  and  heightening  attention 
paid  to  these  concerns  by  Asian  governments. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Strengthen  democratic  institutions  which  reinforce  a  pluralistic  civil  society,  rule  of 
law,  and  accountable  government.  Increased  political  freedoms  in  Indonesia; 
elections  scheduled.  Elections  held  in  Cambodia.  Election  training  assistance 
programs  implemented  for  Indonesia  and  Bougainville,  Papua  New  Guinea. 

•  Promotion  of  Workers  Rights.  Independent  labor  unions  and  federations  permitted  to 
operate  in  Indonesia  and  Cambodia. 

•  Accountability  for  Human  Rights  Abuses  in  Cambodia.  Cambodian  Genocide 
Program  and  the  Cambodian  Documentation  Center  in  Phnom  Penh  continued  their 
collection,  archiving,  and  analysis  of  documents  relating  to  human  rights  abuses. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Reduction  of  governmental  restrictions  on  freedom  of  association  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  more  pluralistic  societies; 

•  Participation  of  international  monitors  resulting  in  free  and  fair  elections;  increased 
training  in  rule  of  law  programs  for  both  civilian  and  military  leaders,  encouraging 
reduction  of  military  involvement  in  governance; 

•  Enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  protecting  labor  rights,  workplace  health  and 
safety,  peaceful  resolution  of  labor  disputes,  and  equality  in  the  workplace; 

•  Encouragement  of  free  trade  unions  through  training  and  exchange  visits; 

•  Improved  adherence  to  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  standards; 

•  Accession  to  UN  human  rights  covenants  by  region’s  governments. 
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REGIONAL  DEMOCRACY  FUND 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


WmSM 

Democracy 

ESF 

3,450 

3,450 

2,300 

2,300 

Total 

3,450 

iSii 

ESF 

3,450 

2,300 

6,000 

Total 

3,450 

2,300 

usd 

6,000 
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EAP  Regional  Security  Fund 

_  ($  in  thousands)  _ 

National  Interests;  Active  participation  in  and  support  for  multilateral  regional  security  fora 
is  a  significant  element  of  the  Administration’s  Asia-Pacific  security  policy.  Our  involvement 
has  concentrated  6n  two  multilateral  fora,  the  22-member  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARE)  and 
the  5-member  (U.S,,  Japan,  China,  Russia,  and  South  Korea,  with  North  Korea  invited) 
Northeast  Asia  Cooperation  Dialogue  (NEACD).  U.S.  overarching,  long-term  goals  for  the 
ARF  are  to  foster  its  development  into  an  institutionalized  mechanism  that  makes  tangible 
contributions  to  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  the  region  through  a  combination  of  dialogue, 
confidence-building  measures,  and  preventive  diplomacy.  The  NEACD  process  supplements 
our  other  peacekeeping  efforts  in  this  critical  Northeast  Asia  sub-region  and  is  the  one  semi¬ 
official  forum  that  focuses  on  Northeast  Asia  security  issues. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000;  < 

Regional  Stability:  The  EAP  region  only  recently  has  begun  to  develop  regional  security 
fora  in  an  effort  to  promote  confidence  building  and  preventive  diplomacy.  The  ARF 
and  NEACD,  established  in  the  early  1990’s,  hold  promise  for  successfiilly  addressing 
regional  differences  before  they  erupt  in  conflict,  but  are  still  in  early  developmental 
phases.  In  the  absence  of  institutionalized  secretariats  and  assessed  contributions  to 
support  these  fora,  progress  in  developing  and  implementing  specific  confidence  building 
measures  (CBMs)  and  advancing  preventive  diplomacy  objectives,  depends  on  the 
initiative  and  funding  of  individual  member  states. 

Many  of  the  most  forward-leaning  CBMs  of  interest  to  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  can  be  best 
initiated  through  “Track  One”  (officials  only)  or  “Track  Two”  (mixed  academic  and 
government  officials  in  their  private  capacities)  fora,  rather  than  formal  govemment-tp- 
govemment  channels.  This  fund  would  support  U.S.  initiatives  in  these  multilateral  fora, 
such  as  professional  development  programs,  establishment  of  an  “e-policy”  Internet 
communication  network,  symposia  and  workshops  on  enhancing  confidence  and 
transparency,  and  establishment  of  information  sharing  databases  in  such  areas  as  ' 

maritime  cooperation  and  small  arms  trafficking. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Focus  ARF  and  NEACD  on  CBMs  to  encourage  defense  transparency  and  dialogue. 

Defense  transparency  remains  a  significant  focus  of  the  ARF,  and  several  CBM 
proposals  in  this  area  are  being  developed  by  the  ARF  CBMs  sub-group.  The  U.S. 
co-chaired  the  ARF  Intersessional  Support  Group  on  Confidence  Building  Measures 
and  the  first-ever  meeting  of  ARF  maritime/naval  experts  to  discuss  maritime 
cooperation,  supported  in  part  by  this  fund. 
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•  Develop  activities  that  facilitate  practical  cooperation  among  ARF  members. 

ARF  members  continue  to  participate  actively  at  ministerial  and  senior  official  levels 
as  well  as  in  the  specialized  sub-groups  on  CBMs  and  Disaster  Relief.  ARF 
members  agreed  to  establish  a  closed  internet  communication  system  pilot  project, 
which  this  fund  supports. 

•  Specific  goals  and  objectives  for  each  of  the  ARF’s  intersessional  activities. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  provide  specific  proposals  within  the  ARF  and  is  co¬ 
sponsoring  a  mid-level  professional  development  program. 

•  Discussion  of  proposals  to  add  “Track  One”  activities  to  the  NEACD. 

NEACD  participants  have  discussed  the  advisability  of  making  NEACD  a  “Track 
One”  organization,  but  no  consensus  was  reached  that  NEACD  was  ready  for  the 
transition. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increased  ARF  focus  on  preventive  diplomacy. 

•  Increased  participation  by  defense  officials  in  ARF  meetings  and  activities. 

•  Increased  practical  cooperation  among  ARF  members  in  such  areas  as  disaster  relief, 

curbing  trafficking  in  illicit  small  arms,  militaiy  law  and  medicine. 

•  Increased  NEACD  focus  on  transnational  security  challenges. 

REGIONAL  SECURITY  FUND 

Function  1 50  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^Appropriations  Accounts' 

Strategic  Goal 

Actual 
FY1998  * 

:  |Estintat$ 
P'1999 

Request  1? 
FY2000;i 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

Tout! 

250 

2^ 

250 

®pl#rlations  Accounts/ 

ActhiaF  1 
FY  19984. 

Estlrtif^te 

FY1999 

■  Request/# 

;:/-'i#2ip»iii 

ESF 

250 

250 

250 

Total 

250 

250 

250 

Function  iWResources  Grand  Total 
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EAP  Regional  Women’s  Initiatiye 

_  ($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  Improvement  in  the  status  of  women  leads  to  foil  enfranchisement, 
higher  educational  levels,  more  skilled  labor  forces,  and  reduced  population  growth. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportins 


rams  for  FY  2006; 


Trafficking  of  Women  and  Children:  Each  year  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  and  children  are  recruited  by  deception  and/or  force  and  sold  to 
either  commercial  sex  establishments  or  to  work  as  forced  laborers.  / 
These  persons  are  treated  as  slaves  with  little  or  no  wages,  and  with  the 
risk  of  HIV/AIDS  infection,  are  often  in  danger  for  their  lives. 
Programs  supporting  the  goal  to  combat  trafficking  of  women  and 
childrenare: 


Prevention  -  Programs  and  campaigns  to  effectively  utilize  the  media, 
both  electronic  and  print,  Md  to  establish  school  and  village  level 
programs  to  educate  those  populations  most  vulnerable  to  being  recruited 
or  deceived  by  traffickers. 

'* 

Protection  of  Victims  -  The  development  of  rescue  mecham'smg  to 
assist  women  and  children  who  escape  from  trafficking  networks  such  as 
shelters,  training  centers  and  legal  services. 

Prosecution  of  Traffickers  -  Programs  examining  how  existing 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  trafficking  of  human  beings  can  be  improved 
and  streamlined.  Programs  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  systems  to  apply  the  law  to  prosecute  and 
punish  traffickers  and  their  networks. 


Women’s  Participation  in  the  Political  Process  -  In  many  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Island  states,  few  women  hold  elected  offices  or  are  in 
appointed  government  positions.  Training  of  women  members  of 


political  parties  to  create  a  political  base,  run  for  office,  and  conduct 


campaigns  is  needed. 


Elimination  of  Violence  Against  Women  -  Advocacy  programs  are 
needed  to  support  laws  that  protect  women  from  violence  and  allow  such 
cases  to  be  processed  in  Family  Court  or  other  arenas  of  a  country’s 
judicial  system. 
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Performance  Evaluation 


This  program  will  be  initiated  in  FY  20(X). 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance 

•  Initiation  of  programs  to  increase  in.  the  number  of  women  in  elected  offices  in  the 

legislative  branch  and  in  appointed  positions  in  both  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches.  i 

•  Initiation  of  programs  to  increase  the  number  of  shelters  and  training  centers  for  the 
victims  of  trafficking  who  escape  and  want  to  reintegrate  into  their  society. 

•  Increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  violence  against  women  prosecuted  to  conclusion 
in  the  courts  of  each  country  . 

•  Initiation  of  prosecutions  of  prominent  traffickers  of  women  and  children. 


REGIONAL  WOMEN'S  INITIATIVE 

Function  1 50  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


i^ppropriations  Account»v 
|li'By'jStfategic.Gd'iSl  r-'' • 

■ 

Democracy 

ESF 

ToUil 

m 

- 

impropriations 'AccoantSH^^V-T  „■ 

'^yifiate 

Request 

FY2000 

ESF 

- 

5,000 

Total 

- 

- 

■KMi 

_ _ _ _ _  . 

MEGIONALWOMj^'S  INITIATIVE^ 
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South  Pacific  Multilateral  Fisheries  Treaty 

_  - .  : _  ($  in  thousands)  _ '  _ _ 

National  Interests;  The  1988  South  Pacific  Multilateral  Fisheries  Treaty  is  a  key 
component  of  U.S.  relations  with  Pacific  Islands  states  and  a  model  for  others.  It  seeks 
to  foster  deepening  multilateral  cooperation  among  the  member  states  of  the  South 
Pacific  to  achieve  profitable,  sustainable  management  of  fisheries  resources  and  to  ensure 
continued  access  for  U.S.  fishing  vessels  to  Pacific  Ocean  fishing  areas.  An  additional 
multilateral  agreement  involving  all  distant-water  fishing  nations  is  now  under  negotiation 
to  ensure  that  fisheries  resources  are  not  depleted. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Environment:  Continuation  of  significant  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  funding  to 
the  16  nations  of  the  Forum  Fisheries  Agency  (FFA)  helps  to  ensure  that  conflict  will 
be  avoided  over  access  to  and  management  of  highly  migratory  fisheries  reso^w^ 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Continued  unimpeded  access  by  U.S.  fishing  vessels  to  Pacific  Ocean  fishing  areas. 
Since  the  treaty  came  into,  force,  access  to  broad  areas  of  the  Pacific,  includ^ing  the 
200-mile  zones  of  the  FFA  nations,  has  been  excellent. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Continued  unimpeded  access  to  Pacific  Ocean  fishing  areas. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  MULTILATERAL  FISHERIES  TREATY 

Function  150  Resources 

_ _ ($  in  thousands) 


/^propriatioiiis  Accounts  \ 
byfStrategic  <Spal 

Actual 

pYms 

Estimate 

FYf^99 

Request  ' 
FY2000 

Environment 

ESF 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

Total 

14,000 

14,000 

■•r  ;  ■■  -  ■  ,  . 

Actual 

FY1998 

EStiliate 

Request 
FY  200b 

"'esf  ■  . ""  ' 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

Total 

tmmjTH  pmiFicMm^^m^m^"^ 

Wncti&n 
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Europe 


Bureau  of  European  Affairs 

statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Marc  Grossman 


Introduction 

Our  goal  is  to  create  a  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  for  the  21st  century.  That  Partnership 
is  based  on  a  community  of  states  in  North  America  and  Europe  that  is  whole  ^d  free, 
prosperous  and  open,  and  at  peace  and  united  "not  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  by  the 
possibilities  of  peace. "  At  the  core  of  that  Partnership  is  our  shared  commitment  to  three 
objectives  -providing  security,  prosperity  and  democracy  -  and  to  the  institutions  we 
have  created  to  achieve  them:  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  the  New 
Transatlantic  Agenda  with  the  European  Union,  and  the  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE). 

The  destinies  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  as  connected  today  as  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.  The  history  of  the  20th  century  has  taught  us  that  the  U.S.  has  a  vital  interest 
in  a  Europe  that  is  stable,  secure  and  a  real  partner.  The  U.S.-European  relationship  is 
not  one  between  protector  and  protectee,  but  rather  a  partnership  among  countries  which 
have  joined  together  to  pursue  common  objectives  and  defend  common  values  and 

interests. 

The  challenges  we  face  together  are  ambitious.  They  include  completing  the  integration 
and  unification  of  Europe,  a  project  that  also  includes  Russia  and  Ukraine;  deepening  the 
ties  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe;  sustaining  the  peace  in  Bosnia-Herzegovma; 
containing  the  conflict  in  Kosovo;  and  establishing  more  effective  mechanisms  for 
America  and  Europe  to  pursue  common  interests  in  Europe  and  beyond.  None  of  these 
challenges  can  be  met  by  either  the  United  States  or  Europe  acting  alone.  In  these  as 
well  as  other  challenges  that  arise,  there  will  be  a  growing  premium  on  international  ^ 
partnerships  and  cooperative  action  within  Europe  and  with  Europeans  around  the  world. 

Our  work  with  European  nations  on  a  bilateral  basis  both  reinforces  and  complements 
our  collaboration  within  common  regional  institutions,  and  in  the  UN,  G-8  and  other 
multilateral  fora,  to  effect  positive  action  in  and  beyond  the  region.  Cooperation  with 
European  nations  has  a  multiplier  effect:  our  embassies  in  these  capitals  serve  as 
platforms  for  launching  actions  to  gain  support  on  a  vast  range  of  issues  outside  the 
bounds  of  Europe. 

The  Senate  vote  on  NATO  enlargement  was  an  affirmation  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Europe  and  to  partnership  with  Europeans,  as  well  as  testimony  to  the  continuing 
bipartisan  support  that  our  European  strategy  enjoys.  Nevertheless,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  growing  need  to  secure  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  American  public 
for  our  strategy.  Achieving  our  goals  in  Europe  will  also  require  an  increased  emphasis 
on  public  diplomacy  with  the  many  segments  of  European  public  opinion  that  will  pass 
final  judgement  on  the  value  of  our  efforts.  To  this  end,  we  have  co-located  USIA  s 
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Office  of  Western  European  Affairs  within  the  Bureau,  to  ensure  that  our  initiatives  are 
formulated  and  carried  out  with  the  distinctive  public  diplomacy  approach  they  will  need 
to  succeed  with  European  opinion  makers. 


The  1999  "Triple  Crown " 


In  his  May  1998  remarks  to  the  people  of  Germany,  President  Clinton  called  for  "a 
transatlantic  partnership  that  is  broad  and  open  in  scope,  where  the  benefits  and  burdens 

are  shared,  where  we  seek  a  stable  and  peaceful  future  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all 
the  world. "  r 


Our  Triple  Crown"  strategy  integrates  the  tremendous  resources  of  NATO  the  U  S  - 
European  Union  (U.S.-EU)  relationship,  and  the  OSCE  in  a  process  designed  to  promote 
security,  prosperity  and  democracy  throughout  Europe  and  beyond.  We  will  use  the 
1999  NATO,  U.S.  -EU  and  OSCE  summits  to  chart  a  21st  century  course  in  which 
Europe  can  count  on  America,  and  America  can  count  on  Europe,  to: 


•  reinforce  transatlantic  security  cooperation; 

•  promote  regional  security  in  Europe  and  beyond; 

•  protect  our  peoples  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

•  open  markets  worldwide  and  expand  trade; 

•  ^^PPr^rt  sustained,  non-inflationary  global  economic  growth; 

expand  joint  law  enforcement,  anti-terrorist  and  counter-narcotics  capabilities  to 
protect  our  citizens; 

•  encourage  the  development  of  deihocratic  political  and  free-market  economic 
institutions,  and  promote  human  rights,  in  Eastern  Europe,  Central  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world; 

•  contribute  to  the  economic  and  political  reconstruction  of  war-tom  areas  in 
Central  Europe,  Africa  and  elsewhere;  meet  humanitarian  crises;  promote 
development  in  areas  of  need;  and, 

broaden  cooperation  on  key  environmental,  population  and  health  problems. 

NATO 


At  the  April  1999  NATO  50th  Anniversary  Summit  in  Washington,  we  will  reaffirm  the 
rationale  and  political  direction  of  the  Alliance  as  it  meets  the  transatlantic  challenges  to 
security,  stability  and  collective  interests  in  the  21st  century.  In  concert  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  we  expect  to 
set  an  ambitious  road  map  for  the  Alliance’s  future  in  both  a  Summit  statement  and  a 
new  Strategic  Concept.  We  will  reaffirm  the  Alliance's  core  fimction  of  collective 
^fense,  and  its  willingness  to  respond  to  threats  to  common  interests.  We  will  build  on 
me  admission  of  new  members  Poland,  Hungary  and  me  Czech  Republic,  keeping  the 
oor  open  to  further  enlargement.  We  will  launch  an  initiative  to  improve  the  Alliance's 
ability  to  defend  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  For  mose  countries  not 
mediately  invited  to  join  the  Alliance,  we  will  enhance  bom  the  Euro-Atlantic 
Partnership  Council  as  a  framework  for  our  partners’  role  in  decision-making  and  the 
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Partnership  for  Peace  itself  for  improved  military  cooperation  and  interoperability  as  we 
assist  those  states  seeking  NATO  membership  to  better  prepare  themselves  to  meet 
Alliance  standards.  We  will  establish  new  levels  of  NATO  cooperation  with  Russia  and 
Ukraine.  Finally,  we  will  continue  the  internal  adaptation  of  NATO,  building  a  more 
capable  and  visible  European  role  within  the  Alliance  and  deepening  cooperation  among 
key  European  and  transatlantic  institutions. 

U.S.-EU 


The  two  U.S.-EU  summits  in  1999  provide  opportunities  to  advance  our  New 
Transatlantic  Agenda  goals  of  deepening  our  economic  partnership;  increasing  diplomatic 
cooperation;  jointly  addressing  global  issues;  and  broadening  people-to-people  links.  We 
will  use  the  Transatlantic  Economic  Partnership  to  promote  both  transatlantic  and  global 
open  markets;  and  encourage  pathfinder  agreements  to  address  emerging  trade  and 
investment  issues  in  bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral  fora.  We  will  reinforce  our 
commitment  to  a  strong,  effective  diplomatic  partnership  to  promote  peace,  stability, 
democracy  and  development  around  the  world  -  particularly  regarding  EU  financial 
support  for  the  Dayton  Accords,  Southeast  European  development,  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Process  and  humanitarian  crises  in  Africa;  U.S.  support  for  EU  accession  by 
Central  European  countries  and  their  involvement  in  the  transatlantic  dialogue;  U.S. 
encouragement  of  EU  ties  with  (and  eventual  membership  for)  Turkey;  and  EU  support 
for  non-proliferation  goals  in  the  Middle  East,  South  and  Northeast  Asia,  and  in  isolating 
rogue  states.  Global  issues  make  up  a  significant  part  of  the  U.S.-EU  agenda,  and  we 
will  together  tackle  challenges  posing  a  serious  threat  to  quality  of  life  without  respect  to 
national  boundaries:  transnational  organized  crime,  trafficking  in  women  and  chil^en, 
drug  trafficking,  terrorism,  environmental  degradation,  population  issues  and  infectious 
diseases.  In  all  of  these  endeavors,  we  will  look  for  ways  to  assist  and  embrace  Russia, 
Ukraine  and  other  New  Independent  States  in  cooperative  enterprises.  We  will  also 
provide  mechanisms  to  expand  contacts  between  our  citizens,  NGOs,  and  state  and  local 
governments  so  that  we  can  profit  from  each  other’s  experiences.  Our  work  will  be 
informed  by  collaboration  with  USTR,. Commerce,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Justice,  FBI, 
DEA,  DOT,  Labor,  USAID  and  USIA. 

OSCE 

The  OSCE  is  the  premier  Euro-Atlantic  organization  for  democracy  promotion,  conflict 
prevention  and  post-conflict  rehabilitation.  The  1999  OSCE  Summit  in  Istanbul  provides 
us  a  key  vehicle  to  strengthen  the  organization's  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
uiicertain  or  absent  commitment  to  democratic  principles  that  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of 
today's  crises  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  community.  OSCE  efforts  are  currently  focused  in 
the  Balkans,  and  we  want  it  to  extend  this  attention  eastward  to  involve  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia,  as  well.  The  organization  must  continue  to  support  and  deploy  field 
missions  to  prevent  and  limit  conflict  in  hot  spots  such  as  the  Balkans,  the  Caucasus  and 
Belarus.  These  missions,  as  well  as  those  in  Estonia  and  Latvia,  should  also  serve  as 
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platforms  for  "democracy  teams"  to  encourage  democratization  and  provide  human  rights 
skills  and  training.  USIA  and  USAID  are  key  parmers  of  the  Bureau  in  this  initiative. 

Our  work  with  the  nations  comprising  the  membership  of  NATO,  the  EU  and  the  OSCE 
will  also  proceed  on  bilateral  tracks  to  secure  their  cooperation  and  support  in  UN 
organizations,  the  G-8  and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  in  ad  fioc  coalitions,  to  address 
extraordinary  issues  such  as  Iraq,  Indo-Pakistani  proliferation  or  regional  crises  in 
Africa. 

The  Southeast  Europe  Action  Plan  And  The  Northeast  Europe  Initiative 

I  ’  •  , 

As  announced  by  the  President,  the  Bureau  has  laimched  the  Southeast  Europe  Action 
Plan  (SEEAP)  and  the  Northeast  Europe  Initiative  (NEI)  to  complement  our  "Triple 
Crown"  strategy  of  projecting  and  extending  security,  prosperity  and  democracy  towards 
nations  in  these  regions  of  Europe. 

The  conflicts  and  tensions  resulting  from  the  break-up  of  the  former  Yugoslav  state  have 
made  it  difficult  to  launch  broad  regional  initiatives  in  Southeast  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
the  SEEAP  has  the  goal  of  extending  stability  eastward  by  supporting  the  political  and 
economic  transformation  which  will  consolidate  democratic  and  free-market  reforms; 
encouraging  regional  cooperation;  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  full  integration  of 
the  countries  of  this  region  into  Euro-Atlantic  security  and  economic  structures.  The 
Plan  calls  for  assisting  the  efforts  of  countries  in  the  region  to  build  normal,  constructive 
relations  with  each  other  through  intensified  dialogues;  achieve  mature,  democratic 
political  processes;  and  develop  vibrant  market  economies.  The  Plan  aims  at  ensuring 
that  the  countries  neighboring  Bosnia  and  Serbia  work  together  to  reinforce  stability  in 
the  region,  rather  than  end  up  a  spillway  for  tension.  Our  active  participation  in  the 
Southeast  European  Cooperative  Initiative  (SECI),  which  focuses  on  promoting  regional 
cooperation  on  critical  issues  such  as  upgrading  environmental  standards,  interdicting 
cross-border  narcotics  shipments  and  combating  organized  crime,  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  overall  strategy  for  the  region. 

\ 

The  NEI  provides  a  framework  for  promoting  regional  integration  through  cooperation 
among  the  U.S.,  Nordic  states,  Baltic  nations,  Russia,  Poland,  Germany  and  the  EU, 
using  existing  regional  institutions  such  as  the  Council  of  Baltic  Sea  States,  the  Barents 
Euro-Arctic  Council  and  the  Arctic  Council.  Strengthening  the  performance  of  the  Baltic 
countries  in  political,  economic,  military  and  global  spheres  will  help  them  improve  their 
candidacies  for  European  and  Euro-Atlantic  institutions.  The  NEI  will  bring  an 
American  "value-added"  factor  to  Nordic  regional  initiatives,  as  well  as  expand  U.S.- 
Nordic  regional  cooperation  to  involve  the  EU,  Germany,  Poland  and  other  interested 
parties.  By  expanding  regional  and  cross-bor<fcr  cooperation  With  northwest  Russia  - 
notably  on  global  issues  like  nuclear  waste  and  safety  management  --  we  want  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  which  integration  will  bring  to  all  participants.  In  addition  to 
the  EU  and  OSCE,  our  parmers  in  the  SEEAP  and  NEI  include  DOD,  USAID,  USIA, 
EPA,  Commerce,  Energy,  Treasury,  OPIC,  TDA,  Justice  and  Labor. 
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Flashpoints 

While  the  preceding  strategies  have  been  devised  to  improve  prospects  for  increased 
security,  prosperity  and  democracy  over  the  medium-  and  long-term,  there  are  issues  that 
require  day-to-day  management  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  violent  conflict  in  the  heart  of 

Europe: 

Hie  Southern  Balkans 

To  establish  a  durable  peace  and  reduce  ethnic  tensions  in  the  states  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  the  Balkan  region,  we  will  continue  to  promote  full 
implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords,  with  reinforced  efforts  in  public  security,  arms 
reduction  compliance,  freedom  of  movement,  return  of  refugees,  war  crimes 
cooperation,  democratization  and  economic  liberalization.  We  will  engage  the  , 

NATO  theEU  OSCE  and  other  Euro-Atlantic  institutions  to  promote  a  political 

solutioi,  protect  political  and  human  rights,  and  stop  the  ethnic  conflict  in  Kosovo;  , 
strengthen  democratic  and  economic  institutions  in  Albania;  and  support  political  and 
economic  development  in  the  Balkans.  Bilateral  cooperation  with  other  members  of  the 
Contact  Group  (UK,  France,  Russia,  Germany  and  Italy)  and  Japan  will  continue  to  be 
of  pivotal  importance  in  this  region;  and  U.S.  and  international  NGOs  will  contmue  to  be 

key  partners  in  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  prospects  for  stability  and  growth. 

The  Eastern  Mediterranean 

Working  with  NATO  and  the  EU,  we  seek  to  sustain  and  increase  stability  in  the  Aegean 
region  by  encouraging  Greek-Turkish  dialogue  to  resolve  long-st^ding  disputes;  and,  m 
harmony  with  UN  efforts,  to  promote  progress  towards  a  comprehensive  Cyprus 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  sides.  In  bilateral  terms,  we  will  intensify  our  political, 
security,  and  economic  relationship  with  Greece.  To  strengthen  Turkey's  place  in  the 
West,  we  will  pursue  a  five-point  agenda  with  Ankara,  including  energy  , 
trade/investment,  security,  Cyprus/Aegean  and  regional  cooperation,  as  well  as  human 

rights. 

Northern  Ireland 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  "Good  Friday  1998  "  Stormont  peace  agreement,  and 
work  with  the  Irish  and  British  governments  to  reinforce  the  new  governing  mstitutions 
of  Northern  Ireland.  Continuation  of  a  durable  cease-fire  is  a  critical  element;  and  we 
will  provide  economic  assistance  via  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland,  as  well  as 

support  for  efforts  promoting  private  investment. 

NaM  Asset  Restitution 

The  Bureau  plays  a  leading  role  in  working  for  justice  to  deal  with  the  unsettled  issues 
related  to  the  Holocaust.  We  are  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  open  the  full  historical 
record,  to  establish  a  common  basis  of  understanding  so  that  concrete  action  may  be 
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^en  to  provide  restitution,  compensation  and  assistance  to  lieedy  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  -  partkularly  those  who  have  suffered  doubly  from  nazism  and  communism 
Md  have  received  little  or  nothing  to  date.  We  have  encouraged  the  Swiss  and  other 
governments  and  entities  to  research  and  divulge  their  historical  findings,  promoting 
information  exchange  through  international  dialogue  and  meetings.  We  are  determined 
to  see  constructive  channels  developed  to  settle  these  claims,  and  restore  communal  and 
pnvate  property  to  victims  (or  their  heirs)  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Leadership/Management  Issues 

Just  as  our  European  allies  sometimes  express  frustration  in  dealing  with  Washington's 
complex  political  environment  and  our  federal  system  of  distributed  power,  so  are  we 
feced  with  increasingly  difficult  matrices  of  economic,  political  and  ethnic  forces  in  our 
European  partner  nations.  The  consolidation  of  democracy  and  the  increasing  vitality  of 
free  markets  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Black  Sea  have  challenged  our  traditioml 
diplomacy.  This  is  why  EUR  is  directing  its  diplomatic  energies  in  new  directions 
•reaching  out  across  European  national  boundaries  to  interest  groups,  hon-governmental 
orgamzations,  new  media,  citizen  forums,  business  and  professional  communities  and 
more.  The  'New  Diplomacy"  flourishes  in  EUR. 

As  our  platforms  for  global  action,  EUR  embassies  are  being  asked  to  do  more  and  more 
on  a  vast  array  of  levels  and  issues  where  we  seek  European  cooperation,  resources  and 
diplomatic  support.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  go  on  doing  more  with  less.  We  must  take  a 
critical  look  at  our  policy  priorities,  shifting  resources  from  lower  priority  activities  to 
tlmse  comprising  our  new  agenda.  The  management  of  our  embassies  and  domestic 
offices  must  be  rationalized  along  a  new  common  purpose.  Creativity,  greater  efficiency 
and  more  attention  to  internal  management  oversight  must  be  emphasized.  This  Bureau 
IS  reorienting  its  assets  toward  the  new  agenda,  but  critical  resource  needs  remain 
Without  Congressional  support  for  our  FY  2000  request,  we  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
Imdlmg  the  major  global  imtiatives,  VIP  visits  and  crucial  bilateral  relationships  that  are 
the  core  of  our  agenda.  . 


We  plan  to  put  m  place  streamlined  and  rationalized  systems  to  support  our  operations 
We  have  a  pilot  project  underway  to  regionalize  administrative  functions,  thus  reducing 
overhead  for  our  programs.  EUR  will  be  developing  an  ESN  training  program  to 
mcrease  the  effectiveness  of  this  key  component  of  our  overseas  staffing.  Adequate 
information  technology  is  the  bread  and  butter  of  our  ability  to  function  efficiently 
overseas.  The  Bureau  has  an  urgent  need  for  new  classified  computer  systems  overseas 
and  ten  of  our  posts  need  new  telephone  systems  -  both  very  expensive  and  technically  ’ 
complex  requirements.  A  central  system  must  be  devised  to  handle  these  needs  and  we 
stand  ready  to  assist  with  support  for  an  ALMA-like  classified  computer  program  and  a 
centtally-based  telephone  procurement  process.  One  of  our  largest  challenges  this  year 
will  be  the  move  of  our  Mission  in  Germany  from  Bonn  to  Berlin.  This  unique,  historic 
event  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  Embassy  Berlin  an  efficient  and  dynamic 
model  for  our  European  embassies;  when  completed,  we  will  have  reduced  staffing  in 
Germany  by  60%  from  the  1992  level. 
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Conclusion 

Secretary  Albright  often  says  that  the  first  rule  of  foreign  policy  is  the  s^e  as  Aat  fox 
domestic  policy:  "secure  your  base."  Transatlantic  cooperation  is  our  base  :  sharing  a 
deep  pool  of  common  interests  and  values,  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  natural 
partners,  and  our  relations  remain  at  the  core  of  our  nation's  policy.  Indeed,  that  ^ 
Operation  is  essential  to  every  national  interest  and  strategic  goal  we  have  identified. 
The  Bureau  means  to  take  advantage  of  our  commonalties  -  using  maturing  mstitutions 
in  which  we  share  membership  -  to  leverage  European  politK^l,  economic  and  moral 
strengths  in  the  advancement  of  U.S.  national  interests  both  regionally  and  globally. 


EUROPE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


. 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

FMF-G 

FMF-L 

IMET 

INC 

PKO 

SEED 

CIO 

CIPA 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
IMET 

NADR-Export  Control 

Open  Markets 
CIO 

U.S.  Exports 
IMET 
TDA 

Economic  Development 
SEED 
EBRD 

International  Crime 
SEED 

A 

Illegal  Drugs 
INC 

Counter-Terrorism 

NADR-ATA 


340,470 

322,534 

325,891 

39,600 

34,600 

44,600 

122,257 

45,000 

66,000 

12,340 

20,000 

'  - 

12,081 

12,053 

13,075 

5,000 

5,000 

- 

25,000 

35,000 

79,000 

10,000 

- 

37,211 

48,881 

49,816 

86,981 

112,000 

73,400 

679 

903 

5,314 

61 

61 

80 

618 

842 

5,234 

54,892 

63,149 

61,925 

54,892 

63,149 

61,925 

8,256 

8,565 

9,427 

8,256 

8,565 

9,427 

232,441 

183,848 

179,716 

196,662 

148,069 

143,937 

35,779 

35,779 

35,779 

22,450 

3,700 

17,894 

22,450 

3,700 

17,894 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

3,332 

1,694 

3,000 

3,332 

1,694 

3,000 
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Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal  Coht. 


Democracy 

DA 

IMET 

SEED 

CIPA 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
ESP  ,, 

NADR-DemiriIng 
SEED 
Title  II 
ERMA 
MRA 

Environment 

IMET 

SEED 

Population 

SEED 

Diplomatic  Activities 
SEED 


Total 


Actual 

FY1998 


89,180 

5.000 

1,991 

75,654 

6,545 

315,681 

2,000 

300 

152,926 

30,893 

20,000 

109,562 

16,256 

57 

16,199 

3,380 

3,380 

17,948 

'  17,948 


1,105,474 


Estimate 

FY1999 


95,401 

2,000 

1,890 

79,511 

12,000 

291,626 

3,735 

154,500 

16,551 

25,000 

91,840 

8,707 

57 

8,650 

2,125 

2,125 

23,445 

23,445 


1,006,196 


Request 

FY2000 


96,581 

2,045 

80,036 

14,500 

213,411 

2,650 

120.461 


90,300 

11,586 

60 

11,526 

2,433 

2,433 

16,713 

16,713 


944,391 


^^Appropriations  Accounts 


CIO 

CIPA 

DA 

EBRD 

ERMA 

ESP 

PMP 

PMP-L 

IMET 

INC 

MRA 

NADR 

PKO 

SEED 

TDA 

Title  11 


Total 


Actual 

FY1998 


92,103 
93,526 
5,000 
35,779 
20,000 
41,600 
122,257 
12,340 
14,190 
5,500 
109,562 
'  4,250 

25,000 
485,218 
8,256 
30,893 


1,105,474 


Estimate 

FY1999 


112,030 

124,000 

2,000 

35,779 

25,000 

34,600 

45,000 

20,000 

14,060 

5,500 

91,840 

6,271 

35,000 

430,000 

8,565 

16,551 


1,006,196 


111,741 

87,900 

35,779 

44,600 

66,000 

15,260 

500 

90,300 

10,884 

79,000 

393.000 

9,427 


944,391 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

Regional  Stability  (RS)  -  Ensure  that  local  and  regional 
instabilities  do  not  threaten  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Develop  a  "Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  for  the  21st  Century"  that 
promotes  democracy,  prosperity,  and  security  within  the  region  and  works  effectively  to 
support  these  goals  beyond  Europe.  ^ 


national  INTEREST:  National  Security 


Smce  the  early  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  United  States  has  recognized  the 
unportance  of  democracy,  prosperity,  and  security  in  our  relationship  with  our  European 
partners  and  that  achieving  these  long-term  goals  in  Europe  has  been  a  critical 
component  of  our  own  national  security.  With  the  collapse  of  communism  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Russia,  and  the  New  Independent  States,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
been  called  upon  to  assist  these  nations  in  the  transformation  of  their  economies  from 
statist  to  free  market,  their  political  system  from  communism  to  democracy  and  their 
secunty  ties  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  potential  NATO  membership.  One  difference 
from  our  approach  50  years  ago  is  that  we  are  looking  largely  to  the  international 
mancial  institutions,  the  European  Union  (EU),  the  private  sector,  and  the  state’s  own 
resources  to  finance  the  bulk  of  this  transformation. 

^  Summit  meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
u  tTo  ’  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  and  between 

the  U.S.  and  European  Union.  These  four  meetings  and  the  consultations  with  our  major 
allies  leading  up  to  them  will  provide  key  opportunities  to  reinforce  the  transatlantic  links 
that  bind  us.  We  will  also  actively  engage  smaller,  capable  members  of  the  EU  OSCE 

and/or  NATO  to  provide  crucial  added-value  to  advance  our  agenda. 

Regarding  NATO,  after  the  accession  of  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  we 
inust  keep  NATO's  open  door  policy  credible  while  ensuring  that  military  effectiveness 
of  the  Alliance  is  maintained  as  enlargement  and  NATO’s  Strategic  Concept  review 
proreeds.  We  also  must  stren^hen  security  cooperation  with  those  countries  not  now 
seekmg  to  join  the  Alliance,  via  an  enhanced  Partnership  for  Peace,  the  Euro-Atlantic 
Partnership  Council,  and  our  security  assistance  programs. 

As  we  prepare  for  NATO's  50th  Anniversary  Summit  in  April  1999,  we  are  pursuing  a 
nunaber  of  initiatives  including  developing  Alliance  defense  capabilities,  combating  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  revising  NATO’s  strategic  concept. 

We  also  recogmze  the  greater  role  Europe  will  play  within  the  Alliance.  Finally  we 
must  establish  new  levels  of  NATO  cooperation  with  Russia  and  Ukraine  via  the’ 
Founding  Act  and  NATO-Ukraine  charter 
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In  working  with  the  EU,  we  are  developing  a  roadmap  for  a  deeper,  niore  effective 
partnership  for  the  21st  century.  We  will  also  encourage  the  EU's  expansion,  especially 
into  Turkey  and  the  Baltic  states.  We  support  the  EU  and  Council  of  Europe's 
programs,  in  coordination  with  our  own,  to  consolidate  democratic  reform  at  the 
grassroots  level  in  Central  Europe.  Progress  is  crucial  in  implementing  the  May  18, 
1998  U.S.-EU  statements  that  support  global  nonproliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  counter-terrorism  cooperation,  new  trade  negotiations  under  the 
"Transatlantic  Economic  Partnership,"  and  enhanced  political  cooperation  in  responding 
to  countries  that  flout  intemationar norms.  We  also  seek  enhanced  coordination  with  the 
EU  and  the  Council  of  Europe  to  develop  a  robust  civil  society  in  Central  and  Southeast 
Europe. 

As  for  the  OSCE,  we  must  enhance  and  utilize  its  capacity  for  conflict  prevention  and 
crisis  management.  We  need  to  foster  in  OSCE  an  effective,  visible  role  in  democracy 
promotion,  conflict  prevention,  and  post-conflict  rehabilitation.  The  OSCE  can  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  a  political  solution  in  Kosovo,  protecting  political  and  human 
rights,  and  stopping  ethnic  conflict.  Finally,  we  want  the  OSCE  to  expand  eastward, 
focussing  its  attention  on  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  to  integrate  those  countries  further 
into  the  rest  of  Europe  and  to  bring  OSCE  standards  to  their  societies  and  international 
relations. 

Finally  there  are  a  number  of  special  situations  that  require  U.S.  activism.  To  advance 
economic  and  political  reforms  in  Albania,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Macedonia, 
Romania,  and  Serbia  through  the-^upport  for  East  European  Democracy  program 
(SEED)  will  require  significant  levels  of  funding  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  direct 
U.S.  assistance  to  these  coimtries  as  well  as  to  leverage  fimcting  from  other  donors.  At 
the  same  time,  we  plan  to  graduate  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Slovakia  from  the  SEED 
program  during  FY  1999  because  of  their  progress  in  economic  and  political  transition. 
[SEED  programs  are  discussed  in  both  the  DE  (Democracy)  and  BG  (Broad-based 
Growth)  goal  sections.] 

We  will  encourage  expanded  efforts  to  build  new  areas  of  regional  cooperation  and 
development  ~  including  the  Southeast  European  Cooperative  Initiative  (SECI),  and  the 
Royaumont  process  -  and  to  reduce  regional  tensions  via  the  Southeast  Europe  Action 
Plan  (SEAP).  In  addition,  the  Northeast  Europe  Initiative  (NEI)  will  provide  a 
framework  for  promoting  regional  cooperation  among  the  U.S.,  Nordic  and  Baltic  states, 
Russia,  Poland,  Germany  and  the  EU.  We  will  continue  to  seek  full  implementation  of 
the  Dayton  Accords,  to  encourage  Greece-Turkey  dialogue,  and  to  support  the  Good 
Friday  accords  in  Northern  Ireland. 


1.  Build  consensus  among  European  Allies  to  use  the  NATO,  OSCE,  and  US-EU 
summits  in  1998/1999  to  reinforce  transatlantic  cooperation  for  the  2E‘  century. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Implement  Summit  decisions. 

2.  Complete  review  of  NATO’s  Strategic  Concept  to  preserve  NATO’s  key  fimctions 
and  develop  new  missions,  including  defense  of  common  interests  wherever  they 
arise. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implementation. 

3.  Gain  Allied  agreement  to  U.S.  position  for  NATO  enlargement  review  at  1999 
NATO  Summit. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Develop  ways  to  improve  candidates’ qualifications. 

4.  Strengthen  NATO/Russia  consultations/cooperation  in  the  Permanent  Joint  Council 
(PJC)  under  the  1997  NATO-Russia  Founding  Act. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implementation, 

5.  Increased  partners'  cooperation  in  the  European- Atlantic  Partnership  Council  (EAPC) 
and  Parmership  for  Peace  (PfP). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  EAPC  consultation  and  cooperation  agenda. 

V  ' 

6.  Conduct  new  trade  negotiations  under  the  "Transatlantic  Economic  Parmership" 

(TEP)  agreed  at  the  May  1998  US-EU  Summit.  ^ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Second  set  of  concluded  TEP  agreements  announced  at  U.S.  - 
EU  Summit  in  the  spring  of  2000. 

7.  Implement  May  18,  1998  U.S.-EU  Statements  that  support  global  nonproliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  counter-terrorism  efforts  and  common  approaches  to 
dealing  with  countries  that  flout  international  norms. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Launch  joint  or  complementary  export  control  assistance 
programs  in  developing  countries  and  implement  common  techniques  for  curbing 
intangible  technology  transfers.  Achieve  universal  adherence  to  the  1 1  international 
counter-terrorism  conventions. 

8.  Amplify  US-Europe  people-to-people  programs  by  implementing  the  May  18,  1998 
Sununit  statements  through  the  Transatlantic  Business  Dialogue  (TABD),  the 
Transatlantic  Consumer  Dialogue  (TACD),  and  the  Transatlantic  Environmental 
Dialogue  (TAED). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Help  develop  self-sustaining  funding  base  for  NGO  dialogues. 
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9.  Implementation  of  the  U.S.-Poland-Ukraine  Cooperative  Initiative  (PUCI)  to  provide 
USG  and  Polish  funded  assistance  to  Ukraine  by  Polish  NGOs,  particularly  in  small 
business  development,  macro-economic  policy  making  and  municipal  government 

training. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Ten  (10)  projects  per  year  using  FSA  money  to  provide 

technical  assistance  to  Ukraine,  using  Polish  expertise. 

10.  Foster  an  effective,  visible  role  in  democracy  promotion,  conflict  prevention,  and 
post-conflict  rehabilitation  for  the  OSCE.  Develop  specific  U.S.  proposals  for 

enhancing  OSCE  in  the  security  model  to  be  agreed  at  the  1999  summit. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  security  model  and  other  Summit  decisions. 
Highlight  OSCE  role  and  increase  OSCE  presence  in  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia. 


•  Allies' ratification  of  NATO  enlargement. 

•  Political  stability  in  prospective  new  members. 

•  Continuance  of  democratic,  reformist  government  in  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  and 


most  of  the  New  Independent  States. 

•  No  overarching  trade  or  sanctions  dispute  sours  EU  relations. 

•  No  catastrophic  economic  failure  involving  the  EU  or  EMU. 


•  Final  documkts  at  the  1999  NATO,  OSCE  and  US/EU  Summits  that  strengthen 

transatlantic  cooperation  projected  into  the  21st  century. 

•  Maintenance  of  adequate  defense  spending  levels  by  current  Allies  and  new 

members.  .... 

•  Increased  interoperability  of  Farmers  with  NATO,  as  measured  by  acquwition  of 
NATO-compatible  equipment  and  adoption  of  NATO  procedures,  doctrine  and 

standards. 

•  Increased  NATO  statements  regarding  security  threats  from  beyond  Europe. 

•  Progress  in  EU  accession  negotiations  with  Central  European  and  Baltic  States. 

•  Increased  European  public  understanding  and  support  for  U.S.  security  policies  in  the 
region. 
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THE  BALKANS 


SUBREGIONAL  GOAL;  Establish  a  durable  peace  and  reduce  ethnic  tensions  in  the 
Balkans. 


To  restore  peace  to  the  Balkans,  we  must  promote  foil  implementation  of  the  Dayton 
Accords,  with  reinforced  efforts  in  public  security,  arms  reduction  compliance,  freedom 
of  movement,  return  of  refogees,  war  crimes  cooperation,  democratization,  and  the 
transition  to  a  self-sustaining  market  economy.  In  Bosnia,  we  must  encourage  successful 
functioning  of  Entity  and  national  institutions  and  help  rebuild  damaged  infrastructure 
with  support  from  SEED,  PKO,  10,  and  PRM  funding  as  well  as  continued  financial 
support  from  the  EU,  IFIs  and  Japan. 

Kosovo 

The  Kosovo  conflict  threatens  stability  not  only  in  Serbia,  but  in  neighboring  countries 
where  the  U.S.  and  others  have  invested  heavily  in  peace  and  reform.  U.S.  leadership 
was  key  to  mediating  the  current  cease-fire  and  remains  essential  in  monitoring 
compliance,  negotiating  autonomy,  and  establishing  the  international  presence  to 
supervise  Kosovo's  transition  to  a  durable  settlement.  With  NATO,  OSCE,  and 
UNHCR  all  playing  key  roles,  a  range  of  Euro-Atlantic  institutions  are  involved  in 
providing  relief,  protecting  human  rights,  and  promoting  recovery,  stability  and  security. 
U.S.  efforts  draw  heavily  on  resources  available  through  the  SEED  program  and  other 
assistance.  They  are  aimed  not  only  at  improving  the  situation  in  Kosovo,  but  also  at 
promoting  democracy  throughout  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

ifpteCTIYES; 

General 

1 .  Promote  stability  of  Balkan  states  through  expanded  NATO  involvement,  OSCE 
programs  and  bilateral  engagement  to  reduce  insecurities  stemming  from' unrest  in 
Kosovo  and  other  ethnic  tensions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Follow  evolving  situation. 

Albania 


2.  Advance  democratic  institutions  and  public  order  ’ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continuation  of  rule-of-law  program.  Identification  of  further 
activities  if  indicated. 
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Bosnia 

1.  Substantially  complete  implementation  of  Dayton  Accords.  Support  implementation 
through  rebuilding  of  the  local  economy  and  return  of  refugees. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Ongoing  programs. 

2.  Support  OSCE  involvement  in  Bosnia  to  promote  democratic  and  legal  institutions  as 

part  of  peace  settlement. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reduce  OSCE  Mission. 

3  Continue  U  S.  participation  in  and  support  for  SFOR.  Meet  Dayton  benchmarks  so 
’  role  of  military  can  decline.  Implement  use  of  special  forces  (gendarmerie). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Begin  to  reduce  forces. 

Croatia 

4.  Achieve  increased  respect  for  media  freedom  and  for  the  rights  of  the  ethnic  Serb 

minority.  '  *  'a 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Severance  of  HDZ  control  over  the  media,  government,  and 

business. 

5.  Support  OSCE  involvement  in  Croatian  peace  settlement  as  successor  to  UNTAES. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Consider  draw  down  of  mission  if  situation  permits. 


Kosovo 

6  Initiate  political  dialogue  between  the  Serbian  authorities  and  Kosovar  Albanian 
leadership  on  a  long-term  settlement  of  the  crisis  in  the  region.  Implement  the 
agreements  to  an  OSCE-led  Kosovo  Verification  Mission  and  a  NATO-led  Air 
Verification  Mission  to  create  the  security  conditions  necessary  to  foster  economic 

development.  ,  .  . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Ongoing  development  of  institutions;  contmue  above  programs 

as  needed  and  move  into  long-range  democratization  and  economic  development 
efforts  as  conditions  allow. 

Serbia  and  Montenegro 

7  Achieve  increased  respect  for  media  freedom  and  strengthen  groups  working  to 
"  promote  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  political  and  economic  transition.  Increase  regional 
trade  and  cooperation.  Continue  ongoing  efforts  in  Kosovo. 


Europe 


*  Son  ^  accompanying  transition  to  new  governing  leadership  in  the 

•  No  general  resumption  of  military  hostilities  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  but 
continued  tensions  and  unrest  in  Kosovo. 


Increased  refugee  returns,  particularly  to  minority  areas. 

Increased  number  of  war  criminals  turned  over  to  the  ICTY. 

Greater  respect  for  political  pluralism,  media  freedom,  and  minority  rights  in 
Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Serbia. 

Functioning  national  institutions. 


Police  restructured  in  accordance  with  democratic  standards;  police  separated  from 
party/ethnic  control;  judicial  sector  reformed. 

wumrieT^^*”"  of  relations  between  Serbia  and  Bosnia;  greater  trade  among  Balkan 
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GREECE  -  TURKEY -  CYPRUS 

<STTRREGI0NAL  GOAL;  Improve  Greek-Turkish  relations,  advance  a  settlement  on 

pla^  in  fte  Wes.  and  its  s.ab.hz«g  role  m  fl.e  reg.on. 


-a  C 


Through  greamr  O'^^-TurMsh  dialo^^we  wffl  gre^^  » 

A^eS’'^  wTsM  urSEO  I  a  vehieie  tor  ppoflng  eooperation  between 

Grice  and  Turkey  at  expert  levels  m  Balkan  regtonaltora. 

SglS  and  security  interests; 

Caspian  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  m  r-  v  >,  human  rights  We  will  urge  the 

^"niref^S^  op™  “ 


|CTIVK;,IX?',' 


,  ,  V  . . . 


1  Resolve  Cyprus  dispute.  . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Serious  negotiations  on  core  issues. 

2  Resolve  Greek-Turkish  Aegean  disputes.  ^  ^ 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Mediation  progress  underway. 

members. 

4.  Promote  Turkish  democracy  reports  of  torture  by 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Greater  freedom  ot  expression,  icwcx  ^ 

security  forces. 

5.  Aspanottheeffbntoseeure.n.ultipleEa«Wel^to^^ 

hydrocarbons,  support  developmen  o  a  ^  transit  countries  to  integrate 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Turkey  works  closely  with  ottier  transit 

Bi^^ihi  inm  a  broader  East-West  imnspomuoncomdor.  , 

6.  Help  Turkey  improve  its  relationship  wtth  the  EU  so  that  tt  is  on  a  dear  m  p 

^‘’onnn  TARGET:  Turkey  becomes  a  candidate  for  European  CotSerettee. 


Europe 


iraoN^: 


Greece,  Turkey  and  Cyprus  will  agree  to  U.S.  role. 

•  Both  Gr^^c? a°nd^ lirkirwm  government  in  Turkey. 

in  the  Balkans;  Turkey  from  Iraq,  Syria  threats:  Greece  from  instability 

*  between  Greece  Hnd  Tnrirf^A/  \r\  \ 

continue  ambitious  and  expensive  armaments  pr^T  *“ 


Court  of  Justice  or  some  other 


pliniffGATORS*'  ’  ''  .  M  _ 

•  Reference  oTsome  A  *  ^  fitience  building  measures, 
cotrie^^l  b,^r 

•  Start  of  Cyprus  negotiations. 

•  Adoption  of  EU  accession  strategy  for  Turkev  that  ic  r>  ■  * 

candidates  for  membership.  ‘consistent  with  those  of  oto 

•  Unblocking  of  EU  assistance  for  Turkey 

•  a  Baku-Ceyban  pipeii..  .„  satisiy  long-term  Turkish  energy 

S’^presrirSlSir”'"’™'"™  ™P™»ned  for  exercising  fteedom 

•  Implementation  of  1995  human  rights-related  constimtiona.  amendments  in  Thrkey. 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND 

SUBREGIONAL  GOAL:  Reinforce  the  political  settlement  in  Northern  Ireland. 


We  must  support  the  Good  Friday  accords  peace  agreement  by  helping  Northern  Ireland 
achieve  a  lasting  cease-fire,  reinforcing  the  new  govenmg  institutions  in  Northern 
Ireland,  providing  economic  assistance  via  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland  and  other 
efforts,  and  promoting  private  investment.  Diplomacy  with  the  Irish  and  UK 

governments  will  be  critical  to  our  efforts. 


1 .  Full  implementation  of  the  Northern  Ireland  peace  settlement 

FY  1999/2000  TARGET:  Northern  Ireland  Assembly  functioning  smoothly  as  local 
government  of  the  province  with  regular  procedures  and  minimal  sectarian 
wrangling;  ministerial  council  between  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  handling  cross- 
border  issues  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

2 .  Stimulate  political/economic  revitalization  of  Northern  Ireland  and  border  counties . 
FY  1999/2000  TARGET;  Increasing  economic  growth,  diminishing  unemployment, 
substantial  numbers  of  a  new  foreign  investors  making  investments  and  seeking  trade 

opportunities  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  border  counties. 


•  Continued  strong  interest  and  frequent,  direct  involvement  of  White  House, 

Congress,  and  Irish-American  community. 

•  Continued  close  collaboration  with  governments  of  UK  and  Ireland. 


•  Effective  functioning  of  Northern  Ireland’s  new  governing  institutions. 

•  Continuation  of  cease-fire. 

.  Improvement  in  economic  activity  and  increased  private  investment  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  border  counties. 
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northern  EUROPEAN  INITIATIVE  (NEI) 

SUBREGIONAL  GOAL:  Integrate  Russia  into  the  West,  prepare  the  Baltic  states  for 
membership  in  Euro-Atlantic  institutions  and  bring  U.S.  "value-added"  to  regional 
imtiatives  involving  the  Nordics,  the  EU,  Germany  and  other  interested  countries. 


if 


NEI  will  provide  a  framework  for  cooperation  to  achieve  these  goals  through  a  variety  of 
means  such  as  joint  efforts  under  regional  fora  (e.g.,  the  Barents  Euro-Arctic  Council) 

and  other  collaborative  mechanisms. 


iGi^CTIVES 


1.  Identify  joint  projects  and  processes  with  the  Nordic  states,  EU,  and  others  that  build 
regional  economic  and  social  ties  throughout  northern  Europe  and  improve  the 
environment;  leverage  additional  funding  by  Nordics,  EU,  and  other  regional 
partners. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reach  agreement  with  regional  partners  to  initiate  practical 
projects  m  the  areas  of  nuclear  waste  clean-up,  public  health,  increased  regional 
business  and  trade  links,  and  enhanced  efforts  against  international  crime. 


^^SUMPTIONS: 


•  Continued  cooperation  and  funding  from  countries  and  states  interested  in  greater 
northern  Europe  cooperation. 


#IICATORS: 


•  Continued  funding  by  regional  players. 

•  Development  of  spent  fuel  cask  for  nuclear  waste  clean-up. 

•  Identification  and  start-up  of  other  projects  that  will  promote  regional  cooperation. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  *(WD)  --  Elimiiiate  the  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  destabilizing 
conventional  arms. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Maintain  strong  conventional  and  nuclear  forces  in  order  to 
protect  peace  and  to  prevent  war  or  any  kind  of  coercion  while  simultaneously 
negotiating  adaptation  and  continued  implementation  of  key  conventional  arms  control 
and  felated  agreements,  including  the  CFE  Treaty  and  the  Vienna  Document,  and 
Articles  II  and  IV  of  Annex  IB  of  the  Dayton  Agreement;  development  of  new  arms 
control/security  discussions  for  the  Balkan  Region  under  Article  V,  Annex  IB  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement;  continued  security  discussions  in  the  OSCE's  Forum  for  Security 
Cooperation,  and  entry  into  force  of  the  Open  Skies  Treaty.  Strengthen  cooperation  on 
controlling  the  export  of  materials  and  technologies  used  in  building  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  delivery  tystems. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security 


Protect  the  U.S.  and  its  Allies  from  attack  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by 
maintaining  an  appropriate  mix  of  conventional  and  nuclear  forces  to  deter  aggression  by 
gjjy  potential  threats.  The  CFE  Treaty  is  the  cornerstone  of  conventional  military 
stability  in  Europe;  continued  adherence  to  its  equipment  limits,  which  apply  to  all  the 
ujgujjjgfg  of  NATO  and  the  former  \Varsaw  Pact  (or  their  successors)  is  critical  for  the 
security  of  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO  Allies.  U.S.  should  take  the  lead  in  developing  a 
NATO  strategy  and  negotiating  adaptation  of  the  CFE  Treaty  -  ^d  other  conventional 
arms  control  agreements  -  to  new  political  realities  and  use  this  process  to  enhance  our 
broader  goals  for  building  cooperation  and  integration  in  Europe.  Treaty  adaptation 
should  not  undermine  U.S.  security  conimitments  to  its  Allies.  U.S.  leadership  will  be 
critical  in  developing  new  ways  to  apply  the  methods  of  arms  control  to  building  stability 
in  the  Balkan  region.  Heighten  Allies  and  European  partner  '  s  awareness  of  and  support 
for  non-proliferation  goals  in  south  Asia  (India7Pakistan)  and  in  isolating  rogue  states . 
Make  fuller  use  of  NATO'  Proliferation  mechanisms  (JGP,  SGP  and  DGP)  and  include 
non-proliferation  and  counter-proliferation  goals  in  NATO's  revised  strategic  concept. 
Build  on  MaylS,  1998,  U.S,-  EU  agreement  to  bolster  global  nonproliferation 
cooperation  and  identify  practical  steps  to  do  so  with  our  European  partners  in  various 
global  non-proliferation  regimes.  Cooperate  with  Europe  to  implement  non-proliferation 
strategy  in  India/Pakistan  and  to  counter  proliferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  in 
Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  North  Korea,  and  elsewhere.  Preserve  consultation  Regime  with  the 
UK  on  southern  cone  arms  transfers. 
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1.  Continue  internal  adaptation  of  NATO  to  meet  the  challenges  and  risks  of  the  current 
and  future  Euro-Atlantic  security  environment  without  weakening  ability  to  execute 
core  tasks  of  collective  defense  and  deterrence 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Full  implementation  of  CJTF  and  new  command  structure. 

2.  Iniplement  NATO  enlargement  by  developing  integration  of  new  Allies  into  NATO 
military  structure  without  undermining  the  structure  of  stability  provided  by 
conventional  arms  control  agreements, 

FY  2000  TARGET:  New  Allies  increasingly  integrated. 

3.  Adapt  the  CFE  Treaty  and  odier  European  security  agreements,  including  the  Vienna 
document,  to  increase  the  security  of  all  states,  including  Russia. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Complete  negotiation  of  Treaty  text  for  OSCE  Summit. 

4.  Use  the  conventional  arms  control  process  to  address  sub-regional  security  concerns 
of  states  outside  the  NATO-Russia  dynamic  and  to  build  long-term  stability  in  the 
Balkans  and  other  regions. 

.  FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  work  Article  V. 

5.  As  NATO  reviews  its  strategic  concept,  ensure  that  threats  from  rogue  states  who 
represent  proliferation  risks  aretlealt  with  both  in  terms  of  political  action  and 
counter-proliferation  defense  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  Summit  decisions. 

6.  In  discussions  with  European  Allies,  Russia,  and  partners,  highlight  our  concerns 
with  nuclear  proliferation  in  South  Asia  and  with  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  in  rogue  states  including  the  need  for 
effective  sanctions  and  export  controls. 

Use  the  SGP  and  various  multilateral  proliferation  regimes,  particularly  with  regard 
to  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya  and  other  rogue  states. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Implement  measures  agreed. 

7.  Develop  means  within  NATO  and  bilaterally  to  deal  with  the  capabilities  gap  and 
defense  trade  issues.  , 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  Summit  decisions. 
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8 .  Incorporate  counter-proliferation  assistance  into  SECI  projects  for  improving  border¬ 
crossing  infrastructure,  restructuring  customs  services,  and  developing  regional 

cooperation  to  combat  cross-border  crime. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Achieve  successful  regional  coordination,  including  counter¬ 
proliferation  efforts,  on  cross-border  concerns. 

9.  Implement  May  18,  1998,  U.S.-EU  agreement  on  bolstering  global  non-proliferation 
cooperation. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Launch  joint  or  complementary  export-control  assistance 
programs  in  third  world  countries  and  implement  common  techmques  for  curbing 
intangible  technology  transfers. 


10.  Use  information  programs  and  media  campaigns  to  explain  U.S.  WMD  policy  and 
build  public  support  for  international  non-proliferation  regimes .  , 


•  All  CFE  states  and  Vienna  Document  participants  (including  the  Balkan  states)  will 

continue  in  substantial  compliance  with  their  arms  control  obligations. 

•  There  will  be  no  significant  increase  in  military  tensions  or  equipment  deployments 
as  a  result  of  NATO  enlargement. 

•  There  will  be  a  continued  desire  among  CFE  Treaty  states  to  gain  certainty  about 
their  neighbors'  military  intentions  and  capabilities  via  arms  control. 

•  There  will  be  increasing  recognition  that  the  potential  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  is  one  of  the  major  continuing  threats  to  the  Alliance,  but  differences  will 

continue  on  how  to  deal  with  those  threats. 


•  Overall  decrease  in  Europe  in  amoxmt  of  conventional  military  equipment  in  key 
categories. 

•  Full  implementation  of  existing  Treaty  provisions. 

•  Continued  implementation  of  Dayton  obligations  and  broad-based  support  for  new 
regional  stability  talks. 

•  Recognition  of  nonproliferation  in  NATO’s  revised  strategic  concept. 

•  EU  members  work  with  us  to  tighten  existing  non-proliferation  regimes. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STI^TEGIC  GOAL:  Open  Markets  (OM)  -  Open  foreign  markets  to  free  flow  of 
goods,  services,  and  capital. 

^GIONAL  GOAL:  Secure  European  support  for  further  multilateral  trade  and 
investment  liberalization  and  for  measures  to  reduce  barriers  to  bilateral  trade  and 
mvestment  flows. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity 


Working  closely  with  Europe  -  one  of  our  most  important  trade  and  investment  parmers 
-  IS  essential  to  opening  markets  worldwide  and  expanding  trade.  With  industrial  tariffs 
between  the  U.S.  and  Europe  already  relatively  low  and  falling,  our  efforts  in  this  area 
will  be  increasingly  directed  toward  expanding  the  coverage  of  multilateral  rules  to  other 
countries  and  addressing  non-tariff  barriers  such  as  differing  regulatory  standards  and 
problems  related  to  international  bribery.  A  new  element  of  our  strategy  will  be  to  use 
the  framework  of  the  U.S.  -EU  Transatlantic  Economic  Partnership  to  pursue  both 
bransatlantic  and  global  trade  goals.  •  The  U.S.  also  needs  to  coordinate  closely  with  the 
mtemational  financial  institutions  -  such  as  the  IMF  and  IBRD  -  and  regional  banks  - 
^ch  as  the  EIB  and  EBRD  -  to  support  the  development  of  markets  and  institutions  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  New  Independent  States. 


1.  Launch  the  Transatlantic  Economic  Partnership  (TEP)  and  make  progress  on 
negotiating  by  elements. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Significant  trade  liberalizing  agreements,  particularly  in 
regulatory  area. 


2.  Obtain  European  support  for  multilateral  agreements  in  the  WTO,  OECD  and  other 
fora  to  liberalize  trade  and  investment.  Prepare  for  negotiations  under  the  WTO 

built-in  agenda  and  implementing  the  WTO  financial  services  and  telecommunications 
agreements. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Follow  up  on  WTO  Ministerial  recommendations;  implement 
MAI. 


3.  Coordinate  with  European  to  expand  membership  in  rules-based  trade  organizations 
such  as  the  WTO,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Russia,  the  countries  of  Central  and 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  New  Independent  States. 

FY  2W0  TARGET:  Seek  to  conclude  Estonia/Lithuania  WTO  negotiations;  consider 
possibility  of  OECD  membership  track  for  other  countries. 
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4.  Ensure  European  support  for  vigorous  implementation  of  OECD  anti-bribery 
convention. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Remaining  countries  take  action. 

5.  Develop  better  mechanisms  for  resolving  trade  disputes,  particularly  on 
biotechnology  and  agricultural  issues. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  New  mechanisms  functioning  resulting  in  more  timely  and  less 
contentious  resolution  of  trade  disputes. 

6.  Coordinate  with  the  iFIs  and  regional  banks  to  support  market  development  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  New  Independent  States. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Further  improvement  in  private  sector  development  and  greater 
reliance  on  private  capital  for  development. 

7.  Pursue  opportunities  for  the  IFIs  and  regional  banks  to  fimd  projects  on  a  regional 
basis,  such  as  those  connected  with  SECT 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  submitting  project  data  to  IFIs.  Continued  growth  in 
regional  oriented  projects. 


8.  Explore  adopting  standards  of  the  Central  European  Free  Trade  Area  (CEFTA)  as 
part  of  an  EU-pre-accession  strategy  for  SECI  countries. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Harmonize  SECI  standards  with  those  of  CEFTA. 


•  The  EU  maintains  outward-oriented,  liberal  economic  policies. 


•  The  EU  is  able  to  manage  successfully  the  challenge  of  Economic  and  Monetary 
Union  (EMU)  . 

•  The  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  New  Independent  States  follow 
economic  reform  policies. 


Europe 


•  Accessions  to  WTO  and  OECD. 

•  Conclusion  of  further  sectoral  agreements  to  lower/eliminate  tariffs. 

•  Reduction  of  barriers  to  trade  between  SECI  participating  states. 

•  Conclusion  of  the  OECD  Multilateral  Agreement  on  Investment  by  the  Spring  1999 
OECD  Ministerial. 

•  Implementation  of  the  international  convention  to  fight  bribery  in  international 
transactions. 

•  Implementation  of  U.S.-EU  Mutual  Recognition  Agreements  to  reduce  regulatory 
costs  on  trade. 

•  Strengthening  of  the  Transatlantic  Business  Dialogue  as  a  forum  for  addressing 
private  sector  concerns  in  trade  and  investment  policy. 

•  Harmonization  of  SECI  countries' trade  rules  with  EU  models. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Exports  (EX)  --  Expand  U.S.  exports  to  $1.2  trillion  by  2000. 
REGIONAL  GOAL:  Expand  U.S.  exports  to  Europe. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST :  Economic  Prosperity 


Given  the  size  of  trade  volumes,  even  a  small  percentage  increase  in  exports  to  Europe 
will  translate  into  a  large  increase  in  export  dollars.  Since  the  trading  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  EU  is  already  relatively  mature,  the  scope  for  future  export 
increases  depends  importantly  on  finding  innovative  ways  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
domestic  firms  of  export  opportunities  and  to  develop  close  linkages  between  the 
Department  and  private  sector  business  organizations.  Investment,  too,  needs  to  be 
encouraged  and  protected  given  the  key  role  it  plays  in  promoting  exports  through  intra¬ 
company  trade. 


1.  Support  USFCS  and  USTDA  activities  to  proniote  exports  to,  and  increase  domestic 
business  awareness  of  export  opportunities  in,  European  markets. 


2.  Ensure  continued  provision  of  Business  Incentive  Funds  (BIF)  to  EUR  posts  without 
a  FCS  office. 

3.  Work  closely  with  business  organizations  to  strengthen  export  promotion  activities, 

such  as  the  TABD’s  Transatlantic  Small  Business  Initiative  (TASBI)  and 
encourage/protect  investments;  facilitate  opportunities  for  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses  to  exhibit  at  trade  fairs  and  shows;  work  with  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  identify  negative  effects  of  EU  accession  on  U.S.  companies; 
participate  in  their  September  1998  seminar  with  Central  European  EU  integration 
ministers.  Continue  to  work  with  the  French  American  Business  Council  to 
encourage  bilateral  private-sector  dialogue  i 

4.  Support  the  working  group  on  small  and  medium-sized  enterprises  of  the  Southeast 
European  Cooperative  Initiative  (SECI). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Assist  growth  of  regional  SMEs  as  contributors  to  economic 
stability. 

5 .  Maintain  and  expand  dialogue  with  Central  European  and  Baltio  EU  applicant 
countries  on  EU  accession  and  the  New  Transatlantic  Dialogue. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Address  trade  implications  of  enlargement  in  ongoing  dialogue 
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•  No  large  external  shocks. 

•  Stable  currency  markets. 

•  Continued  economic  growth  in  major  industrial  economies. 


•  Increased  exports  to  Europe. 

•  Increased  investment  in  Europe. 

•  Increased  participation  of  small  and  medium  enterprises  in  export  activities. 

•  EU  applicant  countries  of  Central  Europe  reduce  discriminatory  tariff  differentials 
between  US  and  European  imports. 


Europe 


EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Global  Economic  Growth  (EG)  -  Increase  global  economic 
growth.  ( 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Encourage  Europe  to  adopt  macroeconomic,  trade,  investmenf, 
exchange  rate,  legal  and  regulatory  policies  designed  to  support  sustained,  non¬ 
inflationary  economic  growth.  Secure  European  support  for  encouraging  similar  policies 
in  third  countries,  strengthening  international  financial  institutions  and  facilitating  the 
private  international  financial  flows  to  transition  and  developing  economies.  Encourage 
Europe,  international  financial  institutions  --  such  as  the  IMF  and  IBRD—  and  regional 
banks  -  such  as  the  EIB  and  EBRD  -  to  provide  growth-oriented  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  key  regions  such  as  Central  ^d  Eastern  Europe,  the  New 
Independent  States  and  Africa.  Encourage  G-7/G-8  partners  to  promote  sustainable 
development  and  effective  participation  by  developing  countries  in  a  sound  global 
economy. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity 


Overseas  macroeconomic  conditions  have  an  increasing  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
to  sustain  stable,  economic  growth  with  low  inflation  and  unemployment.  We  must 
establish  a  U.S.-EU  dialogue  regarding  the  European  Moneta^  Union  and  other  EU 
fiscal  developments.  As  our  economy  becomes  increasingly  linked  with  that  of  Europe 
through  trade  and  investment,  we  must  devote  more  effort  to  encouraging  our  partners  to 
adopt  appropriate  economic  and  financial  policies  and  continue  growth-oriented 
assistance  programs  in  other  regions. 


1.  Continued  official  and  private  sector  capital  flows  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 


New  Independent  States,  and  Africa. 

2.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  support  economic  reform,  which  is  critical  to 
attracting  private  capital  and  a  pre-requisite  for  most  official  capital. 

3.  Fund  enterprise  funds  and  support  their  efforts  to  raise  private  capital. 

4.  Provide  maximum  possible  risk  insurance  to  private  investors. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  SEED  program  focuses  solely  on  southern  tier.  FSA  program 
continues  across  region.  SEED  enterprise  funds  receive  final  USG  capital.  IMF, 
World  Bank  and  EBRD  support  continue  with  appropriate  conditionality,  EBRD 
investment  continues  to  focus  greater  resources  on  south  central  Europe  and  NIS. 

,  ■  I  ' 
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•  The  EU  maintains  outward-oriented,  liberal  economic  policies. 

•  The  EU  is  able  to  manage  successfully  the  challenge  of  Economic  and  Monetary 
Union  (EMU). 

•  The  countries  of  Central  and  ^stem  Europe  continne  to  follow  economic  reform 
policies. 


•  No  wide,  fluctuations  of  the  dollar  against  European  currencies. 

•  Sustained  economic  growth  in  Europe. 

•  Low  inflation  in  Europe.  '  ‘ 

•  Continued  close  involvement  of  IFIs  ~  such  as  the  IMF,  IBRD  ~  and  regional  banks 
~  such  as  the  EBRD  and  EIB  —  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  New  Independent 
States  and  Africa. 


Europe 


EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Economic  Development  (ED)  --  Promote  broad-based  economic 
growth  in  developing  ?md  transitional  economies 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Assist  the  former  communist  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  with  their  economic  transition  through  the  development  of  market  economies. 
Work  with  the  international  financial  institutions  and  other,  mainly  Western  European 
donors,  towards  this  goal.  Building  a  self  sustaining  market  economy  is  part  of  the  triad 
of  transition  we  seek  in  these  countries;  consolidating  democracy  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  their  citizens  being  the  od)^  two. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity 


The  principal  U.S.  tool  for  the  achievement  of  the  economic  goals  outlined  above  is  the 
funding  provided  by  the  Congress  through  the  Support  for  East  European  Democracy 
Act.  Starting  in  1989,  SEED  has  provided  assistance  to  Albania,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria,  Croatia,  the  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  the  Eormer 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  Poland,  Romania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  Slovakia, 
and  Slovenia.  This  effort  is  a  transitional  one.  Once  a  Country  demonstrates  sustainable 
economic  progress  and  democratic  reforms,  direct  U.S.  assistance  will  be  phased  out. 

The  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  and  Slovenia  no  longer  require  direct 
bilateral  assistance.  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Slovakia  will  “graduate”  from  the  program 
with  the  completion  of  FY  1998  funding. 

SEED  helps  these  countries  with  innovative  programs,  technical  assistance  and  training 
to  facilitate  reform  and  transition.  The  focus  of  most  U.S.  assistance  is  on  the  particular 
needs  and  problems  of  each  country,  although  a  significant  portion  of  SEED  assistance 
goes  to  regional  programs,  such  as  those  delivered  through  the  South  Balkan 
Development  Initiative  or  through  the  Southeast  European  Cooperative  Initiative.  Efforts 
to  facilitate  regional  trade  within  Southeast  Europe,  including  improvement  of  customs 
arrangements,  and  border-crossing  infrastructure,  will  contribute  to  this  goal.  SEED 
programs  are  coordinated  intematibnally  with  other  donors  primarily  through  the  G-24. 

In  addition,  there  are  special  coordinating  mechanisms  for  certain  countries,  such  as 
Albania  through  the  OSCE,  or  Bosnia  through  the  European  Union  and  World  Bank. 

Most  SEED  assistance  is  delivered  through  the  U.S*  Agency  for  International 
Development,  but  other  agencies,  such  as  Treasury,  USIA,  Justice,  and  Labor  manage 
significant  programs  that  make  use  of  their  unique  resources.  Embassy  political  and 
economic  sections,  as  well  as  USAID  missions,  all  contribute  to  this  task.  Efforts  by 
other  USG  agencies  involved  in  trade  are  coordinated  with  overall  U.S.  goals,  such  as 
MEN  and  GSP,  OPIC  guaranties  and  insurance,  Export-Import  Bank  loan  guarantee  and 
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insurance  programs,  and  export,  promotion  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  and  Development  Agency. 


1.  Development  of  a  market  economy  and  strong  private  sector  including  adoption  and 
implementation  of  sound  macro-economic  policies,  progress  on  privatization, 
enterprise  restructuring,  banking  reform,  and  competition  policy. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  development  of  a  market  economy  and  strong  private 
sector  in  Albania,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia 
and  Romania.  Montenegro  continues  ite  nascent  efforts  at  economic  transition. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  basic  quality  of  life  in  selected  areas.  Changes  in 
unemployment,  average  income,  poverty  rates,  income  distribution  data,  infant 
mortality  and  life  expectancy  and  education  levels  are  important  indicators  of 
progress  in  these  areas. 

FY  1999/2000  TARGET:  Improvement  in  most  economic  categories  tracked  by  the 
EBRD  in  the  Southern  Tier  countries. 

3.  Continue  to  fond  enterprise  fonds  and  support  their  efforts  to  raise  private  capital. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  SEED  enterprise  fonds  receive  final  USG  capital. 

4.  Support  the  export  potential  issuing  from  working  groups  of  the  Southeast  European 
Cooperative  Initiative  (SECI)  on  border  crossing  facilitation,  small  and  medium-sized 
enterprises,  natural  gas,  transport  infrastructure,  water,  and  electricity. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Draw  up  further  infrastructure  plans  connected  to  Caspian 
energy  projects. 


•  Continued  support  from  Congress  for  SEED  funding,  including  continuation  of 
significant  funding  for  Dayton  implementation  in  FY  1999  and  2000. 


•  Continued  security  and  stability  in  the  region. 

•  Political  will  in  the  coimtries  of  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  to  make 
the  economic  transition  to  a  market  economy  . 
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•  Progress  in  the  above  two  areas  is  monitored  by  USAID,  in  conjunction  with  the 
SEED  Coordinator's  Office.  Indicators  are  used  which  measure  progress  towards 
economic  reform  and  democratization,  as  well  as  economic  sustainability,  measured 
through  macro-economic  performance  and  social  conditions.  These  include: 
unemployment  data,  average  income  levels,  poverty  rates,  income  distribution  data, 
infant  mortality,  life  expectancy  and  education  levels.  These  indicators  are  drawn 
primarily  from  data  supplied  by  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  Freedom  House  and  the  World  Bank. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  American  Citizens  (AC)  -  Enhance  the  ability  of  American 
citizens  travel  and  live  abroad  securely. 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  Improved  assistance  to  American  citizens  overseas  in  the  event  of 
political  crises,  national  disasters  and  other  emergencies. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  And  U.S.  Borders 


While  continually  maintaining  and  testing  current  plans  in  developed  EUR  democracies, 
focus  additional  emergency  planning  resources  on  former  communist  countries  that  have 
limited  infrastructure  resources  and  the  most  volatile  political  systems.  Actively 
coordinate  planning  with  DOD  and  other  USG  agencies  present  in  these  countries  and 
take  advantage  of  special  training  opportunities  they  may  provide.  Invite  appropriate 
host  government  officials,  NGOs  and  resident  American  citizens  to  participate  in 
emergency  drills.  Continually  update  Warden  systems  and  publicize  hotline  numbers  for 
American  citizens  publicized,  emphasizing  the  principle  of  “no  double  standard”.  Share 
lessons  learned  from  recent  evacuations  and  emergencies  in  the  Balkans. 


1 .  Train  and  equip  American  and  ESN  staff  to  provide  improved  management  of  critical 
emergencies  and  more  effective  delivery  of  emergency  services  to  American  citizens, 
based  on  up-to-date,  comprehensive  Emergency  Action  Plans  and  Warden  systems. 


2.  Test  and  promote  new  technology  for  American  citizen  warden  systems  through  use 
of  interactive  hotlines,  e-mail  and  internet  sites,  which  supports  the  “no  double 
standard”  policy. 

3.  Promote  enhanced  cooperation  and  participation  from  other  USG  agencies,  including 
DOD,  in  emergency  planning  through  an  active  schedule  of  emergency  drills  and 
simulated  disaster  exercises. 


•  The  number  of  American  citizens  resident  in  Balkan  and  Baltic  countries  will  increase 
significantly  in  the  next  two  years. 

•  Other  USG  agencies,  such  as  DOJ,  will  also  increase  their  official  presence  in  these 
countries,  and  will  be  able  to  provide  useM  assets  for  emergency  planning  and 
warden  systems. 


•  Funding  for  crisis  management  exercises  and  emergency  evacuation  equipment  will 
continue  at  current  levels,  but  will  not  increase  significantly. 
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•  Customer  feedback  measuring  communications,  preparation,  and  assistance  to 
American  citizens  affected  by  consular  emergencies. 


•  Number  of  host  governments  and  NGOs  which  participate  in  USG  emergency  action 
planning. 

•  Percentage  of  American  citizens  who  register  for  warden  systems,  based  on  total 
numbers  of  residents  on  F77  reports. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Travel  and  Immigration  (TI)  -  Control  how  immigrants  and 
non-immigrants  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduce  entry  of  criminal  and  other  unqualified  aliens  from  and 
through  EUR  and  posts  into  the  United  States. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  And  U.S.  Borders 


Foreign  organized  criminal  elements,  including  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  are 
targeting  U.S.  interests  through  illegal  immigration,  alien  smuggling  and  commercial 
fraud.  These  lucrative  activities  are  growing  rapidly,  and  pose  an  escalating  threat  to 
U.S.  national  security.  Many  new  states  in  the  Baltics  and  the  Balkans  do  not  have 
effective  legal  or  police  infrastructures  to  combat  organized  crime,  and  activities  directed 
against  the  U.S.  may  have  a  lower  priority  than  crimes  within  their  national  borders.  In 
order  to  encourage  cooperative  efforts  to  halt  the  entry  of  criminal  and  illegal  aliens  into 
the  United  States,  we  are  encouraging  governments  in  these  countries  to  detect  and  to 
counter  fraudulent  documents  through  participation  in  training  programs  sponsored  by 
Consular  Affairs,  Diplomatic  Security  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  by  introducing 
Machine  Readable  Passports  and  other  document  security  features.  Preventing  the  use  of 
fraudulent  documents  will  assist  these  countries  in  controlling  organized  crime 
domestically,  while  also  reducing  illegal  immigration  and  fraud  directed  against  the  U.S. 
We  will  also  continue  to  train  law  enforcement  officials  at  ILEA  and  in  host  countries  in 
preventing  alien  smuggling  and  trafficking  in  women,  conducting  consular  investigations, 

■  and  detecting  and  preventing  document  fraud.  To  further  cooperation  in  the  region,  we  ’ 
will  support  the  Polish  National  Police's  training  facility  for  training  police  officials, 
prosecutors,  and  parliamentarians  from  the  Baltic  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  Northern  European  Initiative  has  increased  our  involvement  in  organized  crime 
fighting  activities  conducted  by  the  Council  of  Baltic  Sea  States  (CBSS).  Cooperation 
with  the  EU  under  the  New  Transatlantic  Agenda  will  also  help  to  amplify  our  efforts  on 
alien  smuggling  and  related  criminal  activity. 


1.  Increase  bilateral  U.S.  cooperation  among  law  enforcement  officials  to  more 
effectively  combat  illegal  immigration  and  alien  smuggling  into  North  America. 


2.  Develop  responsive  contacts  among  police,  customs  and  immigration  officials  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  through  enhanced  training  which  focuses  on  alien 
smuggling,  trafficking  in  women  and  children  and  the  detection  and  interdiction  of 
fraudulent  documents  used  by  organized  crime. 
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3.  Promote  use  of  Machine  Readable  Passports  and  other  security  features  in  official 
documents. 

4.  Encourage  regional  cooperation  among  policy  and  government  officials,  by  including 
representatives  of  neighboring  countries  in  training  sessions. 

5.  Enhance  cooperation  with  the  EU,  particularly  on  problems  relating  to  central  and 


Southeast  Europe. 


•  Governments  facing  the  threat  of  organized  criminal  activities  will  cooperate  more 
readily  with  the  U.S.  in  programs  to  combat  illegal  immigration  if  these  programs 
bring  them  domestic  benefits. 

•  EU  will  be  increasingly  interested  in  working  with  iis  on  illegal  immigration,  alien 

smuggling,  and  trafficking  of  women  and  children. 


•  Reduced  number  of  illegal  aliens  from  and  through  European  countries  entering  the 
United  States  with  fraudulent  documents. 

•  Increase  in  the  number  of  countries  using  Machine  Readable  Passports  and  other 

security  features  in  official  documents.  , 

•  Increase  in  the  number  of  countries  that  have  introduced  and  passed  anti-alien 
smuggling  laws  of  strengthened  current  statutes. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  <MAL:  Intemattonal  Crime  (IC)  -  Minimize  the  impaa  of  international 
crime  on  the  Umted  States  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Work  with  Europe  to  raise  the  profile  of  international  law 
enforcement  issues  as  an  element  of  security  policy  and  to  improve  our  operational 
cooperation  and  law  enforcement  capabilities  to  better  combat  crime. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement 


ft  is  essential  to  work  closely  with  European  governments,  bilaterally  and  through  the 
European  Union,  which  share  our  concern  about  combating  crime  if  we  are  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  orgamzed  crime  on  U.S.  citizens.  We  have  excellent  law  enforcement 

cooperation  at  this  time  with  European  governments  and  the  EU.  As  transnational 

orgamed  crime  is  increasingly  coordinated  across  borders  and  regions,  we  must  work 
with  Europe  on  an  organized,  effective  response.  In  acidition  to  bilateral  contacts,  the 
Chief  mechanisms  for  expanding  cooperation  in  this  area  are  the  UN,  the  G-7/G-8  (Lvon 

Group),  and  in  the  case  of  EU  members,  the  U.S.-EU  New  Transatlantic  Agenda 
(NTA).  ^ 


measures  to  fight  transnational  organized  crime  in  both  the  G-8  and 
U.S.-EU  transatlantic  context. 

2.  Improve  law  enforcement  cooperation  with  the  EU  at  the  political  and  operational 

ICVClo. 


3.  Develop  new  U.S.-EU  cooperative  initiatives  to  combat  organized  crime,  following 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  EU’s  organized  crime  task  force. 

4.  Continue  working  with  EUROPOL,  working  towards  developing  a  liaison 
relationship. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Develop  formal  relationship  with  EUROPOL. 

5.  Use  regional  anti-crime  initiatives  (such  as  the  proposed  SECI  center  in  Bucharest  for 
cmbatmg  cross-border  crime)  to  control  threats  posed  by  organized  crime. 

2000  TARGET.  Open  center  in  Bucharest  dedicated  to  coordinating  regional 
efforts  to  combat  cross-border  crime  and  corruption. 
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6.  Cooperate  with  EU  on  preventing  trafficking  in  women  and  implement  bilateral 

initiative  with  Italy  on  trafficking  in  women  and  children. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  information  campaign  expansion.  Joint  information 
campaign  in  Third  Countries;  draft  victim  protection  legislation. 


•  Continued  European  attention  to  organized  crime  as  both  an  international  and  national 
security  concern. 

•  Strong  G-7/G-8  leadership  to  maintain  the  momentum  and  focus  of  Lyon  Group 
efforts  across  the  broad  range  of  law  enforcement  areas. 

•  Continued  efforts  by  the  EU  for  closer  ties  between  American  and  European  law 
enforcement  institutions. 


•  Operational  results  from  implementation  of  the  G-8/Lyon  Group  recomhiendations  . 

•  Reduction  in  firearms  trafficking,  high-tech  crimes,  and  falsification  of  travel 


documents. 

•  Relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  EUROPOL. 

•  U.S.-EU  joint  information  campaign  against  trafficking  in  women  expanded  to  other 
Central  European  countries;  joint  law  enforcement  investigations  expanded  to  include 
trafficking  cases;  proposal  for  joint  ILEA  training  course  on  trafficking  for  law 
enforcement  official. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN  ; 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Illegal  Drugs  (ID)  -  Significantly  reduce  the  entry  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Maintain  European  support  for  expanding  all  aspects  of 

multilateral  and  bilateral  countemarcotics  activities,  of  which  law  enforcement  is  one  tool 
and  establishing  cooperation  in  delivering  assistance  to  major  illicit  drug  producing  and 
trafficking  countries  so  that  the  latter  can  develop  strong,  effective  drug  control 
institutions. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement  ' 


Working  closely  with  our  European  allies,  whose  governments  are  also  concerned  about 
use  and  trafficking  in  drugs,  is  essential  to  combat  use,  production,  and  trafficking  in 
illicit  drugs  worldwide.  We  have  excellent  law  enforcement  and  countemarcotics 
^operation  at  this  time  with  European  governments,  and  good  cooperation  with  some 
European  governments  in  multilateral  fora  (UN  and  Dublin  Group).  But  internal  EU 
structures  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  internal  EU  consensus  have  sometimes 
hampered  our  cooperation  with  the  EU  as  a  whole.  The  chief  mechanisms  for  expanding 

G-7/G-8,  Dublin  Group,  the  UN  Dmg  Control  Program 
(UNDCP),  and  ad  hoc  efforts  such  as  the  informal  multilateral  chemical  control 
initiative.  Use  regional  anti-crime  initiatives  (such  as  the  proposed  SECI  center  in 
Bucharest  for  combating  cross-border  crime)  to  block  the  transit  of  narcotics  to  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  via  the  "Balkan  route".  We  want  to  expand  cooperation  with  the  EU  on 
countemarcotics  problems  building  on  a  successful  Caribbean  project  and  the  Chemical 
Precursors  Agreement. 


1 .  Encourage  continuity  and  a  systematic  approach  to  our  dialogue  on  all  aspects  of 
countemarcotics  issues. 


2.  Work  closely  with  the  EU  as  it  evolves  towards  greater  internal  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  activities. 

3.  Expand  our  countemarcotics  cooperation  with  the  EU  in  the  Caribbean  to  the  key 
area  of  concern  to  the  U.S. -the  Andes  region-as  well  as  other  areas  such  as  Central 
Asia,  Central  Europe,  and  the  NIS  and  Southern  Africa. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  program  coordination  in  key  regions. 

4.  Ensure  continued  effective  implementation  of  the  U.S.-EU  Chemical  Precursors 

Agreement.  / 
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5.  Obtain  support  of  EU  member  states  in  launching  an  informal  multilateral  chemical 
precursor  initiative  so  that  suppliers  in  other  continents  will  not  be  available  to 
producers  of  illicit  drugs  . 


6.  Increase  cooperation  on  the  growing  problem  of  synthetic  drugs. 


•  EU  member  states  and  other  countries  in  Europe  maintain  strong  interest  in  bilateral 

cooperation  with  the  U.S.  on  combating  drug  trafficking  worldwide. 

•  The  EU  seeks  to  develop  more  effective  internal  coordination  of  countemarcotics 
activities  and  increasingly  recognizes  the  importance  of  partnership  with  the  U.S. 


•  Drug  producing  countries  continue  to  demand  stronger,  more  effeftive  drug  control 
institutions. 


•  Reduction  in  the  quantity  of  drugs  entering  the  U.S. 

•  Increased  cooperation  with  the  EU  as  an  institution,  to  complement  existing  bilateral 
patterns  of  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  EU  member  states. 

•  Expansion  of  U.S.-EU  countemarcotics  activities  to  Latin  America,  Central  Asia, 

Central  Europe,  arid  the  NIS.  ,  , 

•  Continued  cooperation  of  EU^member  states  in  implementing  the  bilateral  chemical 
precursor  agreement  and  launching  an  informal  multilateral  chemical  control 

initiative  that  was  announced  by  the  President  at  the  1996  UNGA. 

•  Improved  coordination  among  SECI  states  in  interdicting  cross-border  drug 

shipments. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Terrorism  (TE)  -  Reduce  international  terrorist 
attacks,  especially  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Enhance  cooperation  with  our  European  partners  to  bolster  global 
counter-terrorism  measures  and  increase  coordination  on  steps  to  inhibit  state  sponsors  of 
terrorism. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement 


Work  with  our  Eurppean  partners  to  implement  the  25  global  counterterrorism  measures 
approved  at  the  July  1996  G-8  Paris  Ministerial.  Under  the  framework  of  the  New 
Transatlantic  Agenda,  broaden  European  support  for  these  measures  through 
implementation  of  the  U.S.-EU  Common^  Agenda  on  Terrorism.  Through  consultations 
with  the  EU  and  key  European  allies,  seek  agreement  on  coordinated  approaches  toward 
state  sponsors  of  terrorism.  Continue  cooperation  with  European  members  of 
multilateral  nonproliferation  fora  to  minimize  potential  terrorist  WMD  threats  is  also 
important,  as  is  work  with  European  govemnients  to  expand  counterterrorism 
capabilities.  Draw  on  agenda  outlined  in  the  May  1998  U.S.-EU  joint  statement  on 
counterterrorism  in  pursuing  further  action. 


1 .  Ensure  the  fullest  possible  European  engagement  in  implementation  of  the  25  global 
counter-terrorism  measures  endorsed  by  the  July  1996  G-8  Paris  Ministerial,  and 
work  to  identify  new  initiatives  that  enhance  our  ability  to  deter  terrorist  attacks. 


2.  Implement  the  May  1998  U.S.-EU  joint  statement  on  counterterrorism  including 
universal  accession  to  all  1 1  international  counterterrorism  conventions  by  the  year 
2000,  wider  adherence  to  aviation  security,  encryption  technology,  and  national 
terrorism  legislation.  Follow  through  on  US-EU  Secretariat  Statement  on 
counterterrorism,  including  possible  new  controls  on  terrorist  related  exports. 

FY  1999/2000  TARGET:  Obtain  ratification  of  all  11  counterterrorism  conventions 
by  all  member  and  candidate  states  of  the  EU.  Full  implementation  of  the  1996  Paris 
Ministerial  recommendations  by  all  EU  members  and  candidates. 

3.  Promote  closer  coordination  of  policy  vis-a-vis  state  sponsors  of  terrorism,  with 
special  focus  on  Iran.  Jointly  develop  a  framework  for  assessing  and  responding  to 
Iranian  actions. 
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4  Work  with  European  members  active  in  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group,  the  Australia 
■  Group,  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  and  the  Wassenaar  Agreement  to 
prevent  access  of  terrorist  groups  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

5.  Maintain  P-3  solidarity  on  efforts  to  bring  Libya  into  compliance  with  UNSC 

resolutions  on  the  Pan  Am  103  and  UTA  722  bombings. 


6.  Help  expand  counterterrorism  capabilities  and  transatiantic  cooperation  dirough 
negotiation  of  extradition  and  mutual  legal  assistance  treaties,  the  provision  of  anti- 

terrorist  training,  and  bilateral  counterterrorism  consultations. 


•  Officials,  citizens,  and  facilities  will  continue  to  be  terrorist  targets. 

•  Our  European  allies  broadly  share  our  concerns  and  commitment  to  combating  global 

terrorism.  ^  ^ 

•  Counterterrorism  experts  of  the  G-8  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  most  effective 

forum  for  coordinating  a  global  counterterrorism  strategy .  , 

•  Proven  incidents  of  state-sponsored  terrorism,  such  as  the  Mykonos  case  m  Germ^y^ 
will  increase  European  interest  in  coordinating  more  closely  with  us  to  address  this 
nroblem  and  may  increase  European  willingness  to  adopt  tougher  political  measures 
in  response.  Commercial  interests  will  be  a  significant  counterweight,  however. 

•  Our  EU  partners  will  continue  to  resist  adoption  of  economic  measures  or  sanctions 
against  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  beyond  those  multilateral  sanction  regimes  already 
in  effect.  ILSA  will  remain  an  irritant  in  our  relations. 

•  We  will  continue  to  enjoy  good  cooperation  with  our  European  allies  in  multilateral 
efforts  to  inhibit  criminal  access  to  WMD  technologies. 


•  Follow-up  on  counterterrorism  measures  introduced  at  Denver  Summit  of  the  G-8. 

.  Progress  toward  universal  acceptance  of  all  1 1  international  conventions  on 

counterterrorism. 

•  Reduction  of  terrorist  attacks.  ^  iooqttcctt 

•  Concrete  steps  to  follow  through  on  cooperation  outlined  m  the  May  1998  U.S.-EU 
Summit  Statement  on  counterterrorism. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE)  -  Increase  foreign 
government  adherence  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

^PP<>«*'<<«elopment  of  democratic  poliflcal  institutions  free 

rStoS  NGO  sector  with  a  closed^nd  pro^am 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy 


mmiw.:: 


Utilize  fonds  provided  under  the  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy  Act  (SEED) 
tr^sitional  assistance  [mostly  technical,  in  some  cases  commodity]  to  the 
co^tries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  develop  the  political,  legal,  judidal  finaLial 
and  commercial  underpinmngs  of  a  civil  society  and  a  wesfem-oriented'^economic  and 
rading  system.  Coordination  with  the  EU  and  Nordics  toward  the  same  ends, 

r  ^  ®^*sting  mechanisms  like  the  Royaumont  process.  Seek  EU  and 

Nordic  financial  support  for  parallel  efforts  and  aims.  Use  OSCE  and  its  Office  of 
Democratic  Institutions  and  Human  Rights  (ODIHR)  to  promote  grass-roots  democratic 
ru  e  of  law  reforms  and  support  Council  of  Europe  activities  in  this  area  Seek 


1.  Use  OSCE  mechanisms  to  promote  an  effeaive,  visible  role  in  democracy 

OompT  '“‘’f  “<>  of  law.  Use  OSCE  Mission  and 

ODIHR  to  advance  human  rights  and  democracy  goals  in  specific  countries 
especially  m  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  1999  Summit  decisions  in  this  area. 

^  conduct  free  and  fair  elections  under  OSCE  Mission;  establishment 

freedom  of  movement  for  all  citizens;  ensure  that  every  sizable  community  has 

access  to  independent  radio  or  television  reporting. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reduce  OSCE  mission  as  goals  accomplished 

3.  ^ablistaent  of  programs  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  that  expand  independent  media 
polwS'refoms'’™^^'*’  economic  and 

to  spur  tefotm. 

camfX™  effom"'"^  = 
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5.  Assist  in  Slovakia's  integration  into  Western  institutions. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Through  political  and  economic  reforms,  Slovakia  moves  closer 
to  EU  membership. 

6.  Maintain  democratic  reform,  and  continue  to  coordinate  international  assistance  and 
refugee  programs  in  Albania.  • 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  coordination  of  donor  activities.  Constitution 
ratified. 

7.  Full  implementation  of  programs  in  all  SEED  countries  that  prepare  for  graduation 

by  advancing  economic  and  democratic  reforms. 

8  Secure  Nordic/EU  involvement  in  NEI  area  projects  of  priority  interests. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Three  more  projects  are  added  (or  existing  projects  expanded). 

9.  Expanded  dialogue  and  improved  cooperation  with  the  EU  on  countries  of  concern. 
FY  1999/2000  TARGET:  Continue  consultations  on  China  rule  of  law.  Work  to 
institutionalize  the  Transatlantic  NGO  dialogue  on  civil  society,  development  and 


humanitarian  assistance. 


•  Continued  support  from  Congress  for  OSCE  and  funding  for  Dayton  implementation. 


•  Fvmding  at  or  near  projected  needs. 

•  Continued  stability  and  security  in  the  region  in  general,  peaceful  evolution  of 
reforms  in  all  the  states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  timely  return  of  stability  to 
Albania. 

•  Increased  EU  interest  in  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  on  human  rights  issues  in  selected 
countries  (e.g.,  China). 


•  Political  indicators  such  as  existence  of  independent  judiciaty,  free  and  fair  elections, 
political  parties,  independent  media,  legislation  meeting  international  standards. 

•  Maintenance  of  OSCE’s  priority  mission  in  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
democratization. 

•  New  cooperative  initiatives  with  the  EU  on  China  and  other  countries  of  concern. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  -  Prevent  or  minimize  the 
human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters  . 

REGIONAL  GK)AL  1:  Deal  constructively  with  the  remaining  humanitarian  issues 
related  to  the  Holocaust,  the  Second  World  War  and  its  aftermath  by  developing  a 
regional  consensus  on:  compensation  or  assistance  for  needy  Holocaust  victims, 
restitution  or  compensation  for  stolen  or  expropriated  property,  and  the  enduring 

relevance  of  these  events  for  Americans  and  the  world  and  for  the  prevention  of  future 
human  disasters. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Humanitarian  Assistance 


The  United  States  has  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  open  the  full  historical  record  related 
to  the  Holocaust  and  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  We  have  encouraged  research  and 
disclosure  of  information  by  other  governments  and  entities,  and  the  exchange  of 
information  tough  international  dialogue  and  meetings.  Such  information  provides  a 
coi^on  basis  of  understanding  for  further  concrete  action  on  restitution  and  assistance. 
This  has  included  such  matters  as  U.S.  and  allied  efforts  to  recover  and  restore  gold  and 
other  assets  stolen  or  hidden  by  Germany  during  World  War  II,  the  role  of  neutral 
countties  in  these  events,  and  the  plunder,  seizure  and  expropriation  of  property  by  the 
Nazi  s  and  by  successor  communist  regimes.  Our  efforts  have  also  been  devoted  to 
developing  constructive  channels  for  the  settlement  of  claims,  and  for  the  restitution  of 

communal  and  private  property  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 


iOi^CTIVE'CS) 


1 .  Complete  steps  for  the  initial  contribution  of  $4  million  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Nazi  Persecutee  Relief  Fund  and  secure  the  contribution  by  Claimant  states  of  the 
value  of  the  remaining  gold  in  the  Tripartite  Gold  Commission  (TGC)  Pool. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  The  third  and  final  U.S.  contribution  ($10  million)  is  made. 


2.  Foster  restitution  of  communal  religious  property  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Newly  Independent  States. 

FY  1999/2000  TARGET:  Legislation  is  on  the  books  in  all  central  and  eastern 
European  countries  permitting  the  restimtion  of  communal  property. 
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3.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  equitable  and  non-discriminatory  procedures  for  the 
restitution  of  private  property  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly 
Independent  States. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Adoption  of  initial  legislation  by  leading  transitional  states , 
opening  of  debate  in  others. 


•  Continued  domestic  and  international  interest  in  coming  to  terms  with  this  tragic 
period  in  European  history. 

•  This  will  remain  a  sensitive  issue  for  the  countries  involved  requiring  constant 
attention  and  bureau  resources. 


•  Countries  with  claims  against  the  Tripartite  Gold  Commission  Pool  (TGC)  have 
deposited  or  pledged  the  value  of  their  share  of  the  gold  distributed  by  the  TGC  upon 


its  closure. 

•  Procedures  are  in  place  for  use  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  NPRF. 

•  Further  restitution  of  communal  and  private  property  has  been  effected  by  countries 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent  States. 

•  lYogress  achieved  in  dealing  constructively  with  specific  restitution  issues  and  claims 

concerning  dormant  accounts,  insurance  art  and  other  assets. 

•  Establishment  of  Holocaust-related  commissions  in  additional  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  and  completion  of  reports  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

REGIONAL  GOAL  2:  Contribute  to  the  economic  and  political  reconstruction  of  war 
tom  areas  of  Central  Europe.  Coordinate  all  humanitarian  assistance  to  states  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Engage  the  European  Union  to  better  coordinate  our  policies  and 
mobilize  resources  to  meet  humanitarian  emergencies  in  war-tom  societies. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Humanitarian  Assistance 


^TEGY:,--.^ 


Utilize  the  funds  provided  under  the  Support  of  Eastern  European  Democracy  Act 
(SEED)  to  provide  assistance—  mostly  technical,  in  some  cases  commodity  —  to  help  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  develop  the  political,  legal,  judicial,  financial 
and  commercial  underpinnings  of  a  civil  society  and  western  oriented  economic  and 
trading  system,  including,  where  appropriate,  assistance  in  rebuilding  infrastracture 
housing  stock  and  other  social  capital.  Use  other  disaster  relief  funds  to  implement  ’ 
refugee  resettlement  programs  as  well  as  to  provide  emergency  food,  shelter  and  medical 
care.  Eacilitate  closer  cooperation  between  AID  and  the  European  Commission  through 
the  New  Transatlantic  Agenda.  Work  together  with  EU  partners  to  coordinate  assistance 
efforts  and  bring  shared  concerns  to  the  attention  of  relevant  UN  bodies  dealing  with 
responses  to  such  crises. 


MiippEpi 


1.  Provisions  of  emergency  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  vulnerable  refugee  and 
returnee  populations  in  several  areas  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  Albania. 


2.  Continue  dialogue  and  deepen  engagement  with  government  of  Albania  regarding 
humanitarian  assistance,  including  cooperation  and  coordination  with  international 
NGOs  on  refugee  assistance. 


3.  Work  to  end  the  violence  and  promote  regional  stability  and  political  reconciliation  in 
Central  Africa. 


4.  Develop  more  effective  US-EU  coordination  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance  for 
disasters  worldwide. 


itel^PnONS:,: 


.^5 


•  Continued  stability  and  security  in  the  region  in  general,  peaceful  evolution  of 

reforms  in  the  states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  (except  Serbia)  and  preservation  of 
stability  in  Albania. 

•  Strengthened  coordination  with  key  EU  member  States  on  humanitarian  assistance 
challenges,  particularly  in  Central  and  West  Africa. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Environment  (EN)  —  Secure  a  sustainable  global  environment  in 
order  to  protect  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens  from  environmental  degradation. 

REGIONAL  GOAL;  Develop  broader  cooperation,  and  joint  positions  where  possible,  ' 
with  Europe  on  key  environmental  issues  and  global  environmental  negotiations, 

including  issues  related  to  trade  and  environment. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues 


We  must  build  on  U.S. -European  cooperation  to  iddress  environmental  problems, 
particularly  environmental  issues  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  NIS,  and  Africa. 
Strengthening  the  U.S.-EU  dialo^e  on  environmental  issues  through  the  U.S.  EU 
Summits,  high-level  environmental  bilaterals,  and  dialogue  with  the  EU  Presidency  and 
Troika  is  particularly  important.  We  must  focus  EU  attention  on  issues  of  reforming  UN 
environmental  agencies,  climate  change,  sustainable  forestry  management,  and  water 
cooperation  mechanisms  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  establishment  of  regional 
enyironmental  hubs  in  key  locations  in  a  region,  with  a  focus  on  issues  related  to  the 
Baltics,  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  will  help  us  achieve 
our  regional  goals.  We  should  avoid  potential  conflicts  related  to  trade  and  the 
environment,  e.g.  whaling,,  by  continuing  U.S.-EU  and  other  bilateral  dialogues. 

Finally,  we  must  use  existing  regional  initiatives  addressing  environmental  issues  as 
vehicles  for  advancing  the  U.S.  environmental  agenda. 


1 .  Resolve  differences  with  the  EU  over  emissions  trading  and  participation  by 

developing  countries  in  the  climate  change  agreement  negotiated  in  Kyoto  in 
December  1997.  . 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Continue  work  to  resolve  outstanding  issues  on  the  Kyoto 
Protocol. 

2.  Focus  European  efforts  to  ensure  the  sustainable  management  of  the  world’s  forests. 
Convince  the  EU  -  particularly  Germany  -  that  a  forest  convention  is  not  the  best 
vehicle  to  promote  sustainable  forest  management 

3.  Work  with  the  EU  and  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  to  ensure  the  safe 
production  and  movement  of  toxic  chemicals  and  pesticides,  including  persistent 
organic  pollutants. 

4.  Use  international  science  and  technology  initiatives  to  promote  U.S.  economic  and 
trade  objectives. 


Europe 


5.  Ensure  the  sustainable  use  of  the  world’s  fisheries  and  protect  the  marine 

environment  from  degradation  caused  by  man-made  activities,  with  special  attention 

to  driftnet  fishing  (Italy)  and  whaling  (Norway,  Iceland 

■6.  Promote  the  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  biodiversity,  including  forests, 
wetlands,  coral  reefs  and  other  ecosystems. 


7.  Avoid  potential  trade  conflicts  by  continuing  U.S.-EU  dialogue  on  eco-labelling. 

8.  Support  the  adoption  of  international  environmental  performance  standards, 
particularly  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO)  14000  in  Central  and  Eastern 
European  countries,  as  a  means  to  promote  industry  use  of  environmentally  friendly 
technologies.  FY  1998.  (State/EUR,  OES) 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Continue  work  with  individual  countries  within  the  region  to 
bring  each  on  board  as  quickly  as  possible. 


9.  Cooperate  with  the  EU,  Nordics  and  others  on  issues  of  nuclear  waste  and  safety 
management  particularly  in  NW  Russia. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  First  prototype  produced;  regime  for  cooperation  in  place. 

10.  Work  with  European  media  and  environmental  NGOs  to  enhance  understanding  of 
U.S.  positions  and  encourage  public  support. 


•  Continued  cooperation  on  environmental  issue  with  the  EU  through  the  NTA 
framework. 


•  EU  willingness  to  engage  the  U.S.  in  discussing  trade  and  environment. 

•  Funds  are  available  to  sustain  new  Regional  Environmental  Center  (RECs). 

•  Budapest  Regional  Environmental  Center  will  obtain  adequate  core  funding. 

•  Whaling  continues  to  be  a  difficult  issue  with  Norway  and  Iceland. 

•  Driftnet  fishing  continues  to  be  difficult  issue  with  Italy. 

•  Other  environmental  issues  will  increase. 


IGATORS: 


Wt 


•  Resolution  of  the  EU  emissions  trading  issue  and  role  for  developing  countries  in  the 
Kyoto  agreement. 

•  Successful  implementation  of  U.S.  and  EU  commitments  to  phase  out  or  to  reduce 

emissions  of  persistent  organic  substances  (POPs). 

•  Development  of  a  coordinated  U.S.-EU  strategy  to  phase  out  or  reduce  emissions  of 

persistent  Organic  substances  (POPs)  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

•  Consensus  for  joint  action  to  combat  desertification  in  Africa. 
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•  Development  of  U.S.-EU-Nordic  regional  environmental  strategies  related  to  the 
Baltics  and  interagency  cooperation  and  participation  on  environmental  security 
issues  in  the  Baltics. 

•  Development  of  U.S.-EU-Nordic  strategies  related  to  nuclear  waste  and  safety  in  NW 

•  Develop  new  projects  under  the  U.S.-EU  S&T  agreement  on  environmental  issues. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Population  (PO)  -  Stabilize  world  population  growth. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Obtain  European  cooperation  to  stabilize  world  population  growth 

by  2020.  ® 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues 


E^ance  U.S.-EU  efforts  to  stabilize  international  population  growth  rates  consistent 
wiA  Ae  goals  and  objectives  of  the  1994  Cairo  International  Conference  on  Population 
and  Development  Program  of  Action  aCPD).  Work  to  sustain  EU  support  for 
international  family  planning  programs  and  expanded  EU  efforts  to  provide  reproductive 
health  services,  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  approach  and  enlarges  U.S.-EU 
cooperative  efforts  through  the  NTA  framework  in  the  area  of  population  assistance. 
En^ce  the  effectiveness  Of  our  respective  multilateral  contributions  (e.g.  UNFPA  and 
^  population  stabilization  efforts.  With  lesser  developed  countries  in  the  region 
(e.g.,  Turkey,  Alba^a),  work  to  encourage  a  more  comprehensive  reproductive  health 
approach  in  the  design  of  policies  and  programs  that  harmonize  national  pppulation 
growth  rates  and  distribution  with  national  economic  and  social  development  strategies. 


1 .  Use  the  NTA  framework  to  encourage  senior-level  EU  focus  on  the  U.S.-EU 
population  agenda  and  their  commitment. 


2.  Obtain  European  cooperation  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  1994  (ICPD)  Program  of 
Action  and  to  improve  access  to  quality  reproductive  health  care  in  Eastern  Europe, 
m  select  countries  inLastem  Europe,  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
mcrease  the  availability  and  use  of  modem  contraceptives  and  increase  the  awareness 

population  and  the  training  of  health  care  providers  regarding  modem  methods 
of  family  planning,  safe  motherhood  and  infant  care  practices,  and  the  prevention  and 
treatitient  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

3.  Cooperate  with  EU  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Caribbean  Regions  on  population  issues 
by  combimng  USAID  project  development  with  EU  funds  for  population  projects  in 


4.  Intensify  discussions,  via  the  NTA,  to  identify  countries  for  U.S.-EU  collaborative 
programs. 
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•  Success  in  bridging  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  and  continuing  sensitivity  on 
population  issues  among  EU  member  states. 

•  Progress  in  convincing  the  EU  to  focus  their  substantial  resources  on  regional 
population-related  programs  rather  than  bilateral  country  specific  collaborations. 

•  Existing  international  and  regional  support  for  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action  is 
maintained. 


•  Participation  of  NGOs  and  civil  society  supported  by  national  governments. 


•  Increased  U.S.-EU  cooperative  population  efforts  at  the  country  and/or  regional 


level. 

•  More  effective  and  systematic  coordination  of  U.S.  and  EU  positions  related  to 
multilateral  population  efforts. 

•  Improved  national  population  strategic  planning  and  resource  allocation. 

•  Enhanced  capacity  for  public,  private,  NGO  and  community-based  organizations  to 
design,  implement,  and  evaluate  sustainable  population  programs. 
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EUR:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Health  (HE)  -  Protect  human  health  and  reduce  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reaffinn  the  U.S.  commitment  to  provide  human  and  financial 
support  to  the  devetopment  and  implementation  of  an  effective  global  early  warning 
system  and  response  network  for  communicable  diseases 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  NTA  and  in  collaboration  with  the  WHO,  we  must  enhance 
U.S.  and  EU  capabilities  to  monitor  and  to  respond  to  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases 
and  utilize  that  capability  to  implement  ah  effective  global  early  warning  and  response 
system.  Support  similar  efforts  in  the  context  of  the  Suriimit  of  Eight. 


1.  Expand  a  prototype  infectious  disease  monitor  network  using  the  European  SALMET 
(EU  network  oh  international  occurrence  of  food  borne  disease)  to  include  other 
infectious  diseases. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Consider  the  future  expansion  of  the  network. 

2.  Increase  cuirent  cooperation  with  the  EU  through  additional  research  workshops  on 
infectious  diseases,  clinical  trials,  harmonization  of  case  definitions,  and  cooperative 
efforts  to  combat  antibiotic  resistance. 

3.  Increase  exchanges  of  personnel  for  epidemiological  training  in  disease  surveillance 
at  the  U.S.  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

4.  Expand  the  Task  Force  efforts  to  include  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 

5.  Promote  the  cooperation  and  support  of  developing  countries  outside  the  NTA 
framework  to  voluntarily  report,  and  enhance  their  capacity  to  recognize  disease 
situations. 


6.  Enhance  third  world  nations'  capacity  to  monitor  and  control  infectious  diseases 


•  Continued  cooperation  with  the  EU  through  the  NTA  framework. 

•  Ability  of  U.S.  and  EU  to  provide  human  and  financial  support  to  the  effort. 

•  Encouraging  human  and  financial  support  of  third  party  countries. 
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•  Expansion  of  U.S.-EU  network  to  indicate  other  infectious  diseases  such  as  E-coli 

and  antibiotic  resistant  strains  of  TB.  , 

•  Increase  in  number  of  countries  cooperating  in  efforts  to  monitor,  report  and  combat 


infectious  diseases. 

•  Inclusion  of  Russia  and  Central  European  countries  in  planning  and  development  of 
network. 

•  Holding  of  workshops  and  carrying  out  of  personnel  exchanges  directed  to  combating 
threat  of  communicable  diseases. 


Europe 


Public  Diplomacy 

Educational  And  Cultural  Exchanges 

National  Interests; 

All  international  exchange  programs  organized  and  administered  by  the  Public 
Diplomacy  arm  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  support  U.S.  national  interests  by 
creating  a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  between  current  and  future  foreign  leaders 
and  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  by  promoting  linkages  between  U.S  and  foreign 
msututions  and  citizens.  Professional  and  academic  exchange  programs  develop  and 
maintain  informed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  by  fostering  constructive  dialogue  on  individual  strategic  goals.  Asa 
complement  to  the  policy  advocacy  of  information  programs,  exchange  programs  build  a 
community  of  shared  interests  and  values  that  support  traditional  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

The  principal  aim  of  our  longer  term  academic  exchange  programs  (e.g.  ,  Fulbright 
Scholars  and  English  Teaching)  is  to  build  mutual  understanding  and  common  values  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  upon  which  positive  bilateral  and  multilateral  relations  can  be 

built.  Therefore,  these  programs  are  not  targeted  at  any  particular  short-term  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

However,  our  shorter  term  professional  exchange  and  institutional  linkage  programs  are 
geared  towards  both  broad  and  narrow  foreign  policy  goals.  In  FY-2000,  we  plan  to 
utilize  program  tools  such  as  the  International  Visitor  Program  and  the  Citizen  Exchange 
grants  program  to;  1)  develop  a  "Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  for  the  21st  Century"  that 
promotes  democracy,  prosperity  and  security  within  the  region  and  works  effectively  to 
promote  these  goals  beyond  Europe;  2)  establish  a  durable  peace  and  reduce 
ethmc/rehgious  tensions  in  the  Balkans,  Cyprus  and  Northern  Ireland;  3)  secure 
European  support  for  forther  multilateral  trade  and  investment  flows;  4)  assist  the 
ormer  bloc  countries  in  their  political  and  economic  transition,  positioning  them  for  EU 
membership,  5)  enhance  cooperation  with  our  European  partners  to  bolster 
counter-terrorism  measures,  improve  international  cooperation  on  crime  and  drug 
trafficking,  and  develop  broader  cooperation  on  key  environmental  issues  such  as  global 
waimng;  6)  work  with  our  European  partners  to  resolve  the  humanitarian  issues  related 
to  the  Holocaust,  the  Second  World  War  and  its  aftermath. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

International  Visitor  Programs  and  NATO  tours  organized  by  USIS  Prague  brought 
timely  information  to  key  Czech  opinion  leaders  in  the  run-up  to  the  April  1998 
accession  vote  m  the  Czech  parliament.  One  participant,  a  security  issues  advisor  to  the 
opposition  party,  organized  a  NATO  conference  for  regional  party  leaders  who,  as  a 
result,  dropped  demands  for  a  NATO  accession  referendum. 
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USIA  grants  supported  the  development  of  the  Mediation  Network  Northern  Ireland 
(MNNI).  The  organization  was  instrumental  in  negotiating  a  compromise  marching  route 
in  August  1998  for  the  Protestant  "Apprentice  Boys"  with  Catholic  citizens  groups  in 
Londonderry.  The  settlement  worked  out  through  MNNI  avoided  the  violence  usually 
associated  with  this  annual  march  and  contributed  to  advancing  the  peace  process. 

Through  its  Fulbright-sponsored  "Seeds  of  Peace"  program,  young  people  in  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities  have  met  and  established  lasting  ties  with  one  another. 
In  light  of  the  cutoff  of  travel  across  the  "Green  Line,"  USIS  uses  its  web  site  to  continue 
bi-communal  contacts. 

Civic  education  projects  in  the  Balkans  continued  to  contribute  to  democratization  and 
helped  create  a  climate  to  facilitate  Dayton  implementation. 

USIA  has  made  progress  in  changing  European  attitudes  on  the  marketing  of  genetically 
modified  organisms  (GMOs).  One  USIA  International  Visitor  (IV)  from  Spain  changed 
her  mind  and  her  political  position  after  her  program,  casting  the  deciding  vote  in  the 
Spanish  parliament  to  permit  entry  of  GMO  products,  including  Monsanto  wheat, 
Novartis  Roundup  Ready  soybeans,  and  BT  com. 

A  former  IV  grantee  is  Director  General  of  the  Enlargement  Task  Force  of  the  European 
Commission,  which  coordinate  negotiations  to  admit  Estonia,  Poland,  Hunpry,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Slovenia  and  Cypms  to  the  European  Union. 

After  visiting  Boeing  headquarters  in  Seattle  on  his  IV  program,  an  EC  official  arranged 
EU  consultations  for  several  top  Boeing  managers.  Boeing  has  recognized  the  IV 
program  for  moving  the  company's  agenda  with  the  EU  forward. 

Public  diplomacy  efforts  are  aimed  at  increasing  confidence  that  market  economies  bring 
general  prosperity  ,  as  well  as  giving  key  individuals  the  practical  knowledge  to  revise  tax 
laws,  establish  regulatory  mechanisms,  set  up  a  business,  and  actually  perform  in  a  free 
market  situation.  A  Hungarian  participant  in  a  regional  IV  project  on  small  business 
initiated  cooperation  between  Nations  Bank  of  Atlanta  in  the  field  of  micro  loans  in 
village  tourism  in  Hungary.  Czech,  Slovak,  and  Croatian  participants  in  the  same 
program  agreed  to  establish  a  training  center  for  people  in  small  business. 

As  demonstration  that  exchange  programs  do  change  perceptions  of  the  United  States,  a 
Portuguese  journalist  returned  from  his  program  to  write  a  feature  article  entitled  "The 
Admirable  Mormon  World"  shedding  much  needed  light  on  a  religion  that  is  largely 
viewed  as  a  "cult"  in  Roman  Catholic  Europe. 

USIA's  Fulbright  program  continues  to  thrive  and  attract  private  funding  support  in  most 
WEU  countries.  Spain  provides  a  model  for  this  public-private  parmership.  In  June,  the 
Spanish  Fulbright  Commission  received  co-funding  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  nine 
pharmaceutical  companies  of  $270,000  for  academic  year  1999-2000  and  $500,000  each 
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year  thereafter  for  post-graduate  grants  in  health  sciences.  In  March,  a  Spanish  bank 
signed  an  agreement  to  fund  two  Fulbright  grants  for  the  1999-2000  academic  year  worth 
$95,000.  Earlier  in  the  year,  Spain's  Ministry  of  Development  signed  an  agreement  with 
USIS  making  a  $2  million  commitment  to  a  Fulbright  program  combining  academic 
study  with  professional  work  experience.  The  Spanish  Government  has  singled  out  the 
Fulbright  Program  for  effectiveness  and  excellence  and  has  cited  the  agreement  as  a 
model  for  cooperation  under  the  New  Transatlantic  Agenda  umbrella.  The  public-private 
partnership  dates  back  to  1995  and  has  resulted  in  more  than  20  Fulbright  scholarship 
grants  being  privately  funded.  , 

USIA  programs  on  U.S.  society  and  values  addressed  lingering  suspicions  that  are  the 
legacy  of  decades  of  isolation  and  Cold  War  propaganda.  In  Hungary,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  country's  450  Fulbright  alumni  gathered  to  discuss  their  U.S.  experiences.  Asked 
about  their  impressions,  many  mentioned  the  American  work  ethic,  which  they 
characterized  as  cooperative  and  efficient.  The  vice  rector  of  a  major  university  noted 
that  after  returning  from  Iowa  State  he  helped  produce  a  textbook  series  that  addressed, 
inter  alia,  the  business  of  running  family  farms,  adopted  by  agricultural  schools 
throughout  Hungary. 

Recent  elections  in  Norway  brought  to  power  a  former  International  Visitor  (IV)  grantee, 
who  included  three  other  exchange  visitor  alumni  in  his  cabinet.  In  Denmark's  new 
cabinet,  the  Prime  Minister,  along  with  the  Ministers  of  Defense,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Finance  and  Justice  and  eight  others  have  all  taken  part  in  the  IV  program.  In  1998, 
forty-five  percent  of  Cyprus'  government  had  participated  in  the  IV  program. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  New  bilateral  or  multi-lateral  institutional  linkages  are  formed,  or  existing  linkages 
are  strengthened. 

•  Former  grantees  advance  to  positions  of  greater  influence  and  undertake  actions  or 
voice  understanding  or  support  for  US  positions. 

•  Editorials  or  broadcast  commentary  on  disputed  positions  are  balanced,  accurate 
and/or  favor  U.S.  positions. 

•  Public  opinion  polling  indicates  greater  understanding  and  support  for  US  positions. 

•  Increased  number  of  individuals  trained  in  market  economics,  business,  and  civics 
(Central  Europe,  South  Central  Europe  and  the  Baltics). 

•  Regional  ethnic  conflicts  are  diminished  (Balkans,  Cyprus,  Northern  Ireland). 
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Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs 


Bureau  of  European  Affairs 


Albania 

$418 

$447 

$463 

Austria 

863 

916 

925 

Belgium/Luxerabourg 

944 

992 

1,004 

Bosnia 

635 

671 

684 

Bulgaria 

1,114 

1,191 

1,234 

Croatia 

734 

950 

961 

Cyprus 

1,005 

1,041 

1,060 

Czech  Republic 

1,589 

1,703 

1,716 

Denmark 

719 

760 

772 

Estonia 

617 

633 

636 

Finland 

809 

858 

855 

France 

1,746 

1,851 

1,886 

Germany 

10,180 

10,833 

11,099 

Greece 

916 

981 

1,014 

Himgary 

1,901 

2,037 

2,059 

Iceland 

353 

373 

380 

Ireland 

1,383 

757 

762 

Italy 

2,214 

2,348 

2,354 

Latvia 

805 

838 

840 

Lithuania 

763 

811 

815 

Macedonia 

335 

376 

382 

i  Malta 

6 

6 

6 

Netherlands 

761 

808 

808 

Norway 

1,003 

1,064 

1,083 

Poland 

2,442 

2,609 

2,682 

Portugal 

928 

983 

994 

Romania 

1,820 

1,944 

1,990 

Serbia 

55 

58 

.  61 

Slovak  Republic 

718 

766 

792 

Slovenia 

422 

450 

467 

Spain 

2,346 

2,498 

2,516 

Sweden 

618 

655 

667 

Switzerland 

53 

54 

54 

Turkey 

2,450 

2,659 

2,705 

United  Kingdom 

2,379 

2,651 

2,696 

Regional  Programs 

1,054 

1,266 

1,194 

Total  Exchanges 

47,099 

49,838 

50,616 
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Public  Diplomacy 

International  Information  Programs 

National  Interests: 

In  the  global  information  age,  substantial  changes  have  occurred  in  the  way  that 
governments  conduct  their  business,  enact  policies,  and  take  decisions.  The  range  of 
actors  --  NGOs,  think-tanks,  media,  issue  groups  -  engaged  in  the  development  mid 
formulation  of  policy  has  broadened  considerably.  Especially  in  the  robust,  developed 
democratic  nations  of  western  Europe,  the  process  of  making  policy  is  more  open, 
consultative,  and  responsive  to  public  opinion.  To  an  increasing  extent,  even  less 
democratic  governments  tend  to  operate  with  an  eye  to  domestic  and  international  public 
reaction  to  their  decisions.  To  successfully  pursue  the  USG’s  foreign  policy  interests  we 
have  moved  beyond  traditional  govemment-to-govemment  diplomacy  to  engage 
influential  individuals  and  organizations  outside  of  government  whose  opinions  and 
actions  in  turn  affect  policy  formulation  and  shape  public  opinion  in  their  own  countries. 
Our  international  information  programs  are  the  tools  that  we  use  to  publicly  advocate  our 
policies  abroad. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

All  of  our  international  information  programs  ~  such  as  the  Speakers  Program,  our 
Information  Resource  Centers,  our  print  and  electronic  publications,  TV  and  video/audio 
conferencing  facilities,  opinion  polhng,  our  web  sites  —  and  our  most  valuable  asset,  our 
public  diplomacy  officers  -  are  dedicated  to  advocating  U.S.  foreign  policy  positions  and 
explaining  U.S.  society  and  values  to  foreign  publics. 

In  Europe,  these  public  diplomacy  tools  will  be  utilized  to  address  many  of  the  strategic 
goals.  Specifically,  developing  a  “Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  for  the  2 Century”  that 
promotes  democracy  ,  prosperity  and  security  within  the  region  and  works  effectively  to 
promote  these  goals  beyond  Europe.  Our  activities  will  aim  to  establish  a  durable  peace 
hnd  reduce  ethnic/religious  tensions  in  the  Balkans,  Cyprus  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  to 
secure  European  support  for  further  multilateral  trade  and  investment  flows.  Public 
diplomacy  will  strive  to  assist  the  former  bloc  countries  in  their  political  and  economic 
transition,  positioning  them  for  EU  membership.  Information  programs  will  enhance 
cooperation  with  our  European  partners  to  bolster  counter-terrorism  measures,  improve 
international  cooperation  on  crime  and  drug  trafficking,  and  develop  broader  cooperation 
on  key  environmental  issues  such  as  global  warming,  and  to  resolve  humanitarian  issues 
related  to  the  Holocaust,  the  Second  World  War  and  its  aftermath,  in  concert  with  our 
European  partners. 
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Performance  Evaluation  : 

USIA’s  NATO  tour  program  brought  38  groups  of  Opinion  leaders  from  Russia  and  the 
NIS,  central  and  western  Europe  to  NATO  headquarters  and  other  locations  for  U  S.  and 
allied  perspectives  on  security  issues.  NATO  Tours  for  German  security  specialists  and 
journalists  demonstrated  the  strategic  importance  of  Turkey  and  changed  opinions  about 
eventual  EU  membership  for  that  country. 

Successful  accession  of  the  three  new  members  is  expected  by  the  1999  NATO  summit, 
and  enlargement  was  a  key  public  diplomacy  issue  throughout  1998.  Posts  insured 
timely  distribution  of  texts  and  backgrounders  to  key  audiences  throughout  the  process. 

In  Buda^st,  USIS  (supported  by  Washington  broadcast  elements)  assisted  Hungarian 
TV’s  premier  of  a  prime  time  news  magazine,  “World  Picture”  with  Washington  policy 
maker  interviews.  Over  1.5  million  saw  die  program,  which  also  featured  interviews 
with  the  NATO  Secretary  General  and  a  Russian  foreign  policy  specialist.  In  Poland,  a 
video  conference  with  the  State  Department’s  Jeremy  Rosner  was  perfectly  timed:  a 
Polish  defense  journal  had  just  published  a  story  claiming  NATO  candidates  were 
militarily  unprepared,  and  Rosner  was  able  to  respond,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging 
Poles  would  have  to  work  toward  force  inter-operability.  USIS  posts  in  all  three  Baltic 
capitals  organized  a  joint  TV  cooperative,  with  television  crews  (assisted  by  Worldnet 
TV)  filming  documentaries  on  the  U.S.  military,  including  budget  issues.  While  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  connect  poll  results  directly  to  §uch  efforts,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
a  June  1998  poll  in  Hungary  showed,  despite  emphasis  on  domestic  concerns,  three 
quarters  of  respondents  supported  NATO  membership,  up  from  two  thirds  the  previous 
year,  and  support  for  taking  on  NATO  responsibilities  also  had  increased. 

In  the  Balkans,  USIS  public  diplomacy  supported  U.S.  security  goals  related  to  Dayton 
implementation  and  preserving  stability  in  Bosnia.  In  Kosovo,  the  USIS  Center  recently 
established  in  Pristina  became  the  focus  for  the  USG  presence  in  the  province,  and  USIS 
provided  public  affairs  support  for  U.S.  diplomatic  and  humanitarian  efforts,  as  well  as 
for  the  Kosovo  Diplomatic  Observer  Mission,  a  multinational  effort  to  monitor  the 
situation  in  the  province. 

Western  European  posts  played  an  important  role  in  explaining  U  S.  policy  in  the 
standoff  with  Iraq  over  its  refusal  to  permit  UN  weapons  inspections.  Our  posts  placed 
articles  and  op-eds  authored  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  National 
Security  Advisor  in  major  European  newspapers.  The  Administration's  white  paper  on 
Iraq’s  weapons  programs  was  distributed  to  government  leaders,  journalists  and  regional 
affairs  specialists.  USIS  London  played  a  special  role  in  reaching  out  to  publics  in  the 
Middle  East  through  its  work  with  Arab  media  based  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Most  posts  underscored  U.S.  concerns  about  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Libertad  and  Iran-Libya  Sanctions  Acts  with  media,  government,  academic  and  business 
audiences.  Posts  coordinated  media  relations  during  visits  by  Commerce  Under 
Secretary  Eizenstat  and  other  officials,  resulting  in  factual  presentation  of  U.S.  views 
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towards  Cuba  in  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  across  Europe.  When  the  agreement  of 
confiscated  property  "disciplines"  was  reached  in  May,  the  text  was  immediately  posted 
on  the  USEU  Brussels  website  and  distributed  throughout  Europe  via  the  Washington 
File. 

Open  access  to  information  is  a  key  goal  in  the  former  bloc  countries,  where  less  than  a 
decade  ago  totalitarian  regimes  controlled  virtually  all  information  sources.  In  a  number 
of  countries.  Information  Resource  Centers  (IRCs)  provided  up-to-date  documents  and 
information  on  U.S.  policy  concerns  to  important  audience  members.  In  Vilnius,  the 
IRC  provided  parliament  officials  with  the  American  “Freedom  of  Information  Act”  and 
background  materials.  The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  parliament  successfully  led  efforts 
to  win  passage  of  a  bill,  “The  Right  to  Get  Information  from  Government  and  Municipal 
Institutions,”  which  he  acknowledged  in  newspaper  articles  was  modeled  on  American 
legislation.  In  Bosnia,  USIA  co-founded  the  Open  Broadcast  Network  (OBN),  which 
reached  60%  of  viewers,  and  organized  a  televised  candidate  debates  for  the  election  of 
the  Bosnian  presidency  in  1998.  * 

European  posts  have  been  leaders  in  promoting  the  a  tariff  free,  private  sector-friendly 
environment  for  electronic  commerce.  For  example,  USIS  Milan’s  work  with  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  prompted  a  prominent  member  to  publish  a  "wake  up  call"  in 
Italy's  leading  financial  daily  exhorting  businesses  to  follow  the  American  model  for 
electronic  commerce.  USIS  Paris’  briefings  for  senior  financial  journalists  with  Ira 
Magaziner  resulted  in  a  favorable  editorial  in  "Le  Monde"  that  adopted  the  U.S.  message 
and  pointed  out  the  failures  of  the  French  position  on  electronic  commerce.  A  USIA- 
provided  speaker  at  the  International  Telecommunications  Society  seminar  in  Stockholm 
reiterated  the  U.S.  insistence  on  relying  on  market  forces,  rather  than  government 
actions,  to  regulate  electronic  commerce. 

Agncultural  trade  issues  loom  large  in  Germany,  where  USIS  works  closely  with  other 
U.S.  agencies  and  American  business.  USIS  Bonn  worked  in  July  with  Agrar-Europe, 
Germany's  leading  wire  service  specializing  in  agncultural  policy,  providing  extensive 
background  information  and  interviews  with  the  Ambassador  and  Agricultural  Attache. 
The  result  was  an  extensive  article  on  U.S.  positions  on  GMOs  (genetically  modified 
organisms),  specific  risk  ma:terials,  and  the  upcoming  agricultural  negotiations  in  the 
WTO  that  was  picked  up  by  me^a  throughout  Germany.  Earlier,  USIS  Bonn  sent  the 
Agra-Europe  editor  to  the  U.S.  on  a  USIS  USEU  and  Foreign  Press  Center  program  on 
food  safety.  The  editor  has  repeatedly  drawn  on  this  experience  in  deciding  which 
articles  to  run,  and  now  views  the  U.S.  as  "two  to  three  ye^s  ahead"  of  Europe  in 
agricultural  developments. 

Public  diplomacy  efforts  in  the  former  bloc  countries  were  aimed  at  increasing 
confidence  that  market  economies  bring  general  prosperity,  as  well  as  giving  key 
individuals  the  practical  knowledge  to  revise  tax  laws,  establish  regulatory  mechanisms, 
set  up  a  business,  and  actually  perform  in  a  free  market  situation.  Throughout  the 
region,  posts  insured  timely  dissemination  of  information  on  market  economics,  as  well 
as  statements  on  U.S.  economic  policies.  Some  programs  addressed  specifics.  In 
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Vilnius,  USIS  arranged  for  a  representative  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  to  speak 
on  international  copyright  laws  and  IPR  issues;  one  of  his  interlocutors  helped  establish  a 
specialized  unit  in  the  tax  police  to  deal  with  IPR  crimes. 

In  May,  a  USIA  speaker  in  Germany  gathered  a  cross  section  of  the  country’s  top 
experts,  individuals  that  normally  do  not  work  together,  to  advocate  joint  efforts  to  fight 
money  laundering.  The  program  created  new  lines  of  cooperation  within  Germany  and 
with  the  United  States.  As  one  State  Attorney  General  told  USIS  Germany,  "if  I  pursued 
something  like  this  on  my  own,  I  would  get  into  trouble  with  my  minister,  but,  with 
USIS  participation,  we  can  bring  together  the  necessary  people  from  various  government 
agencies  and  the  state  legislature  and  begin  to.  make  a  difference." 

USIS  Turkey  sponsored  a  conference  with  the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  Turkish 
Economic  and  Social  Studies  Foundation  on  legal  reform.  Attracting  over  150  lawyers, 
judges,  academics  and  journalists,  the  event  covered  legal  reforms  on  issues  ranging 
from  case  management  to  homicide  to  product  liability  litigation.  USIS  posted 
conference  documents  on  a  special  web  site  and  arranged  for  interviews  with  Kansas  law 
professors  and  keynote  speaker  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Clifford  Wallace.  After  reading  an 
article  about  the  conference  in  the  leading  national  newspaper,  the  commander  of  the 
Ankara  Gendarme  asked  conference  coordinators  to  assist  him  with  reform  of  Turkey's 
gendarme  law. 

USIS  Geneva  took  action  to  dispel  Cuban  claims  that  rejection  of  the  U.S.-sponsored  UN 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  (UNCHR)  resolution  meant  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the 
Castro  dictatorship.  The  day  after  the  resolution  was  defeated,  USIS  Geneva  organized  a 
press  event  with  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  point  out  that  the  UN's  report  on  Cuba  showed 
that  serious  abuses  of  human  rights  were  being  committed,  and  to  reiterate  that  the  U.S. 
would  continue  to  use  every  means  available  to  press  for  freedom  in  Cuba.  Coverage  in 
major  wire  services  of  these  comments  was  an  important  counter  to  Cuban  efforts  to 
portray  the  resolution's  defeat  as  an  "endorsement"  of  Cuba's  human  rights  practices. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Foreign  govemment/private  officials  undertake  actions,  voice  understanding  or 
support  for  US  positions  or  society  and  values. 

•  Editorials  or  broadcast  commentary  on  disputed  positions  are  balanced,  accurate 
and/or  favor  US  positions. 

•  Public  opinion  polling  indicates  greater  understanding  and  support  for  US  positions  . 

•  Regional  ethnic  conflicts  are  diminished  (Balkans,  Cyprus,  Northern  Ireland). 

•  Independent  media,  civic  action/education  groups,  and  other  essential  democracy¬ 
building  entities  are  strengthened  (former  bloc  countries). 

•  US  exports  to  Europe  are  less  encumbered  by  EU  trade  barriers;  former  eastern  bloc 
countries  make  progress  in  adopting  market  economies. 
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Albania 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  U.S.  relations  with  Albania  focus  on  promoting  U.S.  national 
security  interests  connected  with  stabilizing  Southeastern  Europe,  developing  democracy, 
protecting  American  citizens,  defending  the  U.S.  from  international  crime,  providing 
humanitarian  relief,  addressing  global  environmental,  population  and  health  challenges, 
and  promoting  economic  prosperity.  Albania's  pivotal  role  in  the  crisis  in  neighboring 
Kosovo  places  a  high  premium  on  the  continued  engagement  and  support  of  the  U.S.  In 
collaboration  with  European  partners,  through  the  EU,  NATO  and  the  OSCE,  the  U.S, 
will  continue  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  a  process  aimed  at  stabilizing  Albania  and 
eventually  bringing  it  into  the  Euro-Atlantic  mainstream. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportin2  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  wants  to  ensure  that  Albania  contributes  to  international 
efforte  to  reduce  tensions  in  Southeastern  Europe  by  addressing  both  internal  political 
polarization  and  regional  crises.  FMF  and  IMET  support  and  self-defense  training  are 
consistent  with  the  U.S.  and  NATO  goal  of  restructuring  the  Albanian  military  and 
assisting  it  to  patrol  its  border  and  sea  lanes.  FMF  also  supports  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  with  an  emphasis  on  building  the  capabilities  of  the  Albanian  forces. 

Albania  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA) 
under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Albania 
in  meeting  defense  requirements  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability.  |2,180 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demimng  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 

effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability.  $73 


Economic  Development:  The  U.S.  seeks  to  promote  economic  growth  and  free  market 
institutions  in  Albania  to  improve  the  standard  of  living,  improve  stability  in  the 
region,  snd  expand  potential  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  SEED  supports  expansion  of 
the  private  sector  with  programs  that  assist:  banking  reform,  development  of  a  capital 
market,  establishment  of  a  micro-credit  program,  and  support  for  Albanian-American 
Enterprise  Fund.  $13,054 

International  Crime:  The  recent  expansion  and  increasing  sophistication  of 
transnational  crime  as  well  as  sharp  increases  in  local  criminal  activity  represent  a 
growing  threat  to  the  property  and  well-being  of  American  citizens  in  Albania. 

Criminal  groups  are  the  major  source  of  Albania’s  ever-rising  rates  of  armed  robbery, 
thefl/destruction  Of  property,  and  general  street  crime.  Corruption  is  pervasive  and 
international  organized  crime  continues  unabated.  SEED  money  supports  counter¬ 
narcotics  and  anti-organized  crime  training,  The  US  will  seek  to  help  GOA  law 
enforcement,  domestic  and  international  through  the  use  of  ICITAP  and  CEELI  to  train 
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Albanian  police,  prosecutors,  and  judges.  The  US  will  also  seek  to  coordinate  with 
European  efforts. 

Democracy:  The  U.S.  will  support  development  of  human  rights  and  Albania’s  domestic 
political  institutions.  Using  SEED  funds  The  US  will  work  to  solidify  the  base  provided 
by  a  new  constitution  and  growth  of  a  viable  NGO  sector  and  coordinate  with  Friends  of 
Albania,  other  international  fora,  and  NGOs. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  demining  efforte  funded 
under  the  N ADR  appropriation. 

Environment:  Sustained  development  in  Albania  will  contribute  to  reduced  degradation 
of  the  global  environment  and  reinforce  USG  efforts  to  encourage  sustainable  free 
market  development  to  promote  needed  economic  growth.  The  US  will  work  with  the 
GOA  to  design  a  development  program  that  will  reverse  decades  of  environmental 
degradation.  The  focus  \yill  also  be  on  improving  agricultural  and  forestry  practices. 
Using  SEED  funds  The  US  will  broaden  several  forestry  development  programs, 

xmdertake  a  sustainable  watershed  management  program  and  develop  a  pest  ^ 

management  initiative. 

Population:  The  U.S.  goal  is  to  improve  public  and  private  sector  reproductive  health 
services.  The  SEED  contribution  provides  clinical  training  and  equipment,  development 
and  dissemination  of  publicity  materials  and  mass  media  messages  to  promote  family 
planning  and  strengthening  of  logistics  systems,  including  information  manag^mt 

systems,  for  contraceptives  and  other  commodities.  / 

Performance  Evaluation 

The  Embassy  shut  down  its  public  operations  in  August  1998  as  a  result  of  a  credible 
terrorist  threat.  This  shutdown  persists  into  1999  and  affects  the  degree  to  which 
programs  are  effectively  deployed. 

•  An  inclusive  drafting  process  for  the  Constitution:  U.S.  efforts  contributed  to  what 
advancement  has  occurred  in  the  domestic  political  environment.  The  U.S.  assisted 
in  the  drafting  of,  and  referendum  on,  the  new  Constitution  which  was  approved  in 
November,  1998.  The  US  worked  in  vain  twice  to  stop  the  Parliamentary  boycott  by 
the  leading  opposition  party .  The  U.S.  helped  in  the  formulation  of  legislation 

granting  a  measure  of  autonomy  and  independence  to  local  government. 

•  Flourishing  of  private  business  activity:  Creation  of  a  friendly  and  accessible  business 
climate  in  Albania.  Persistent  crime  and  corruption  make  that  an  uphill  task,  but 
there  is  some  progress. 

•  Increased  interoperability  with  NATO:  Albania  substantially  expanded  its  contact 
and  interaction  with  NATO  and  continues  to  build  a  cooperative  defense  relationship 
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with  the  U.S.  A  unique  NATO  cell  office  operates  in  an  advisory  capacity  inside  the 
defense  ministry.  Albania  hosted  several  PfP  exercises  and,  at  NATO's  prodding, 
drew  up  a  national  security  strategy.  IMET  continues  to  foster  Albania’s  positive’ 
interaction  with  the  U.S.  military  through  professional  military  education  and 
expanded  IMET  training.  Albania’s  FMF  has  provided  patrol  boats, 
communications  equipment,  clothing  and  uniforms,  vehicle  spare  parts,  and 
protective  gear  for  expbsive  ordnance  disposal. 

•  Efforts  against  narcotics  and  organized  crime:  Widespread  crime  continues  to  be  a 
principal  hindrance  to  Albania's  political  and  economic  development.  Trafficking  in 
a  wide  variety  of  illicit  goods,  including  weapons,  cigarettes,  illegal  narcotics,  and 
women  remain  at  record  Continental  levels.  Initial  U.S.  efforts  to  train  Albanian 
police  have  borne  limited  yet  promising  fruit. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanrp 

•  Further  consolidation  of  U.S.  coordination  and  cooperation  with  other  interested 
countries  through  the  Friends  of  Albania  process. 

•  A  streamlined  and  right-sized  military  appropriate  for  Albania’s  military 
requirements. 

•  Greater  stability  and  professionalism  within  the  Albanian  armed  forces  resulting  in  an 
increased  in  participation  in  PfP  activities,  and  an  enhanced  ability  to  contribute  to  its 
won  self-defense. 

•  Establishment  of  a  sustainable  depolarization  in  the  political  environment,  including  a 
realistic  and  practical  domestic  political  dialogue. 

•  Reinforced  efforts  to  play  a  constructive  regional  role,  including  a  positive 
contribution  to  resolution  of  the  Kosovo  conflict. 

•  Continued  efforts  aimed  at  improving  public  order  and  security  as  a  precursor  to 
successful  political  and  economic  developments. 
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ALBANIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


1^*^1998 

MU 

Regional  Stability 

1,880 

2,180 

2,180 

FMF-G 

1,700 

2,000 

2,000 

IMET 

180 

180 

180 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  '  '' 

7 

28 

73 

NADR-Export  Control 

7 

28 

73 

Economic  Development 

14,320 

16,030 

13,054 

SEED 

14,320 

16,030 

13,054 

International  Crime 

%  1,000 

500 

1,017 

SEED 

1,000 

500 

1,017 

Democracy 

7,263 

11,020 

6,600 

IMET 

433 

420 

420 

SEED 

6,830 

10,600 

6,180 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

607 

500 

1,000 

NADR-Demining 

- 

500 

1,000 

Title  II 

607 

- 

- 

Environment 

4,350 

3,936 

SEED 

4,350 

2,000 

3,936 

Population 

600 

500 

543 

SEED 

600 

500 

543 

Diplomatic  Activities 

300 

370 

270 

SEED 

300 

370 

270 

Total 

30,327 

33,128 

28,673 

Europe 
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Appropriations  Accounts 

Actuiil 

FY1998 

^Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000  " 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED  ’ 

Title  II 

1,700 

613 

7 

27,400 

607 

2,000 

600 

528 

30,000 

2,000 

600 

1,073 

25,000 

Total 

30,327 

33,128 

28.673 

^ptner  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 

1,975 

418 

278 

2,099 

447 

312 

2,513 

463 

Total 

. . .  'i _ _ _ ' 

2,671 

2,976 

ALBANIA 

^NOTION  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

31,649 
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National  Interests:  The  war  in  Bosnia  threatened  both  European  stability  and  NATO 
cohesion.  The  US  led  the  negotiations  for  The  Dayton  Accords  in  1995  that  successfully 
ended  this  conflict.  The  U.S.  plays  the  lead  role  in  the  peace  process,  the  first  real  test 
for  post-Cold  War  European  security.  The  establishment  of  a  durable  peace  in  Bosnia 
will  remove  a  major  threat  to  European  and  U.S.  security.  ^ 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  Stability  in  Bosnia  and  the  Balkans  is  important  tothe  U.S.  god  of 
a  stable  Europe.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  training  will 
contribute  to  regional  stability,  eventually  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
serving  as  part  of  the  NATO-led  Stabilization  Force  (SFOR).  Bosnia  will  be  eligible  m 
FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Economic  Development:  The  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy  (SEED) 
program  in  Bosnia  is  contributing  to  the  reconstruction  of  Ae  economy  through  Ae  use 
of  monetary  and  technical  assistance,  rebuilding  damaged  inffastructiue  and  putting  in 
place  a  legal  framework  to  support  a  growing  free-inarket  economy ,  including 
privatization,  bank,  and  legal  reform.  Progress  on  these  reforms  is  vital  to  enable 
Bosnia  to  attract  foreign  investment  and  thereby  sustain  growth  as  intemationa^^i 
programs  begin  to  phase  down. 

International  Crime:  The  war  devastated  and  divided  Bosnian  police.  The  SEED 
program  supportslie  International  Police  Task  Force’s  drive  to  restructure  and 
professionalize  Bosnia's  police,  assist  in  training  to  combat  org^ed  crime, 
disturbances,  and  drug  smuggling,  and  to  develop  an  anti-terrorism  force. 

Democracy:  The  SEED  program  will  facilitate  the  enhancement  of  democratic 
institutions  and  practices  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  renewed  inter-ethnic  conflict  and 
will  help  to  ensure  respect  for  the  human  rights  of  all  Bosman  citizens.  The  program 
will  lead  to  expanded  economic  opportunities  for  all  ethmc  groups,  reducing 
and  increasing  the  viability  of  dispute  resolution  at  the  ballot  box. 

-  ,  .  ■  .i 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  reintegration  of  Bosnia's  pre-war  population  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  stable  peace.  While  progress  has  been  made,  continued  efforts 
are  required  to  encourage  refugees  and  displaced  persons  to  return  home,  red^^^te 
threat  of  further  coirflict.  w  M/. 
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Performance  Evaluation 

’  '  ,  ■  ,  ■  ,  '  .1 

•  Cpntinuation  of  a  secure  environment  to  carry  on  with  the  Davfnn  ArmrHc  During 
FY98  SFOR  maintained  a  secure  environment  that  allowed  the  international 
community  to  carry  out  tasks  mandated  under  Dayton,  e  g.,  national  elections 
conducted  in  September  1998,  progress  on  the  phased  and  orderly  return  of  refiigees, 

and  the  establishment  of  several  Dayton-mandated  commissions  on  human  rights  and 
refugees. 

•  gktinued  reconstruction  of  Bosnia.  80,000  refugees  returned  home.  Open 
Broadcast  Network  established  political  non-partisanship.  Political  programs  yielded 
gams  for  moderate  opposition  parties.  Privatization  laws  were  passed  which  formed 
a  Securities  Board,  laws  on  share  registries,  securities,  privatization  investment  funds 

and  commercial  enterprises.  Customs  were  modernized  and  Federal  Criminal  Codes 
were  revised. 

•  Military  balance  after  SFOR  departure.  Major  weapons  and  equipment  were 
delivered  and  800  officers  and  400  noncommissioned  officers  completed  training 
courses.  Joint,  Training,  and  Logistics  commands  moved  toward  integration  while 
the  armed  forces  were  put  under  civilian  control. 

•  ^.velopment  of  independent  political  parties  and  media.  Independent,  non¬ 
nationalist  parties  made  gains  in  elections. 

•  ^velopment  of  free  market  policies  to  support  the  private  sector.  Development  of 
the  legal  structures  for  a  free  market  economy  proceeded,  but  require  much  more 
work. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfnrmanrp- 

•  Ensure  the  absence  of  conflict  through  continued  adherence  to  the  agreed  military 

balances  established  at  Dayton  as  well  a^  inter-entity  military  cooperation; 

•  Create  the  legal  framework  for  a  growing,  self-sustaining  market  economy  through 
fostering  inter-entity  trade  and  continuing  privatization  efforts; 

•  Ensure  adequate  measures  are  taken  to  stop  the  influence  of  international  crime  in  the 
region; 

•  Ensure  that  results  of  1998  national  elections  are  implemented; 

•  Developed  a  permanent  election  law  that  is  equitable  and  simple; 

•  Create  conditions  conducive  to  minority  refugee  returns,  including  improvement  in 
the  security  atmosphere,  legally-enforced  property  legislation,  and  economic  growth 
to  sustain  employment. 
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BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


;  Appropriations  Accounts 

i  'Cpy  ■StrateaicSiaK:llb:'s;;|lSig;^ 

Actual; 

FY1998 

fstimate 

S  N1999 

Request^ 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

CIPA 

66,091 

60,491 

54,600 

45,000 

50,625 

50,000 

FMF-G 

- 

4,000 

,  ”* 

IMET 

600 

600 

625 

INC 

5,000 

5,000 

'  "  . 

Economic  Development 

31,495 

27,700 

24,695 

SEED 

31,495 

27,700 

’  24,695 

International  Crime 

SEED 

15,000 

15,000 

.15,000 

15,000 

Democracy 

SEED 

18,880 

18,880 

18,700 

18,700 

21,056 

21,056 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

162,453 

148,900 

111,216 

NADR-Demining 

300 

2,300 

900 

SEED 

147,405 

146,600 

110,316 

Title  II 

14,748 

■ 

Population 

420 

“ 

SEED 

420 

Diplomatic  Activities 

SEED 

1,800 

1,800 

2,000 

2,000 

3,933 

3,933 

Total 

296,139 

251,900 

226,525 

AoDropriations  Accounts 

Actuals 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY  2000 

CIPA 

FMF 

IMET 

INC 

NADR 

SEED 

Title  II 

60,491 

600 

5,000 

300 

215,000 

14,748 

45,000 

4,000 

600 

5,000 

2,300 

195,000 

50,000 

625 

900 

175,000 

Total  ■  '  \ 

296,139 

251,900 

226,525 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

8,918 

635 

9,468 

671 

9,855 

684 

Total 

9,553 

10,139 

10,539 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

305,692 

262,039 

237,()m 
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rational  Interests;  Facilitating  Bulgaria’s  inclusion  in  a  broad,  inclusive  European 
security  structure  will  contribute  to  stability  in  Southeast  Europe  and  reduce  threats  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies.  Regional  stability  is  further  enhanced 
by  building  a  self-sustaining  market  economy  in  Bulgaria  and  assisting  in  the 
consolidation  of  democratic  reforms.  In  addition,  a  prosperous  Bulgaria  is  better  able  to 
purchase  U.S.  goods  and  services.  Supporting  Bulgaria’s  efforts  to  combat  organized 
crune  reduces  the  threat  these  organizations  pose  to  the  property  and  well  being  of 
^erican  citizens.  Finally,  U.S.  assistance  programs  address  the  environmental  threats 
and  damage  that  are  the  legacy  of  Communist-era  policies  and  practices. 


Rggional  Stability:  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  and  International  Military 

Ettacation  and  Traimng  (IMET)  funds  support  Bulgaria’s  reform  programs,  particularly 
defense  reform,  which  are  designed  to  consolidate  Bulgaria’s  democracy  and  transition 
to  a  market-oriented  economy.  This  furthers  broader  US  strategic  goal  of  integrating 
Bulgaria  into  Trans-Atlantic  institutions  in  order  to  enhance  regional  stability  and,  by 
extension,  U.S.  national  security.  Bulgaria  will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  where  appropriate  the  transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Bulgaria  in 
meeting  defense  requirements  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 

^capons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability.  - 


Expand  U.S.  Exports:  By  supporting  the  development  of  a  market  economy,  the 
Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  program  increases  the  level  of  comfort 
for  Bulgarians  dealing  with  American  companies  and,  indirectly,  makes  Bulgarian 
needs  known  to  American  suppliers.  This  will  position  American  companies  to  take 
advantage  of  current  and  anticipated  export  opportunities . 


^onomic  Development  Broad-based  growth  is  the  precondition  for  long-term 
Bulgarian  social  and  political  stability  that  contributes  to  U.S.  national  security  by 
fostering  regional  stability.  SEED  and  Peace  Corps  programs  support  this  goal  by 
strengthening  the  public  and  private  institutions  (e.g.  the  Central  Bank,  small  and 
medium  size  enterprises)  critical  to  a  sound  and  efficient  market-oriented  economy 

■  Mm, 

^mational  Crime:  The  SEED  program  helps  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  Bulgaria’s 
law  enforcement  services  and  judiciary  by  providing  advisors,  training,  and  limited 
equipment  assistance.  The  program  focuses  on  improving  Bulgaria’s  legislative 
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framework  for  combating  international  crime  and  enhancing  its  transnational  c^me- 
combating  capabilities. 

Democracy:  A  strong  democracy  in  Bulgaria  is  a  critical  pre-condition  for  acWeving 
stability  in  the  country  and  the  region,  and  for  ensuring  the  eventual  integration  of 
Bulgaria  into  Euro-Atlantic  structures.  SEED  funds  are  used  to  strengthen  civil 
society,  improve  in  the  rule  of  law,  increase  government  responsiveness  to  its  citizens, 
assure  tolerance  and  respect  human  rights,  and  strengthen  the  legal  framework  for  a 
free  and  independent  media.  IMET  funds  support  civilian  control  of  a  demo^^^: 
military.  '  •  ' 

Environment:  Through  SEED,  Peace  Corps  and  IMET,  the  U.S.  encourages 
environmental  clean-up  and  supports  environmental  education  in  such  vital  areas  as 
lead-free  gas,  solid  waste  disposal,  “greener”  industries,  nuclear  safety,  and  _ 

environmentally  sound  military  operations/practices.  IB 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  More  competitive  and  market-responsive  private  financial  sector.  U.S.  assistance  to 
Bulgaria’s  banking  system  has  focused  on  bank  privatization,  training  commercial 
bankers,  and  improved  supervision  and  regulation.  All  Bulgarian  banks  have  been 
stabilized  since  the  1997  economic  crisis.  In  November  1998,  Bulgaria’s 
privatization  program  sold  the  Bulgarian  Post  Bank  to  a  consortium  led  by  the  U.S.- 
owned  American  International  Group  (AIG).  With  U.S.  help,  Bulgaria  has  also 
developed  an  internal  bank  rating  system  in  order  to  appraise  bank  risks  more 
accurately. 

•  More  accountable  local  government.  U.S.  assistance  played  a  central  role  in  creating 
a  network  of  municipal  associations,  the  National  Association  of  Municipalities  in  the 
Republic  of  Bulgaria,  which  now  represents  86%  of  all  municipal  governments. 

U.S.  assistance  has  also  funded  the  non-profit  Foundation  for  Local  Government 
Reform  (FLRG),  which  has  been  instrumental  in  training  local  government  to 
improve  services. 

•  Improvements  in  intellectual  property  enforcement.  Bulgaria  was  nioved  from  the 
USTR’s  “Priority  Watch  List”  to  the  “Watch  List”  because  of  the  significant 
progress  made  by  the  government  in  reducing  the  reduction  and  export  of  pirated 
optical  media.  This  included  implementing  a  new  CD  production  facility  licensing 
regime  and  a  crackdown  on  pirates  that  resulted  in  the  shut  down  of  illegal  CD 
production  facilities  and  subsequent  vigorous  enforcement  of  International  Property 
Rights  (IPR)  laws. 

•  Increase  U.S.  exports  to,  and  investment  in,  Bulgaria.  In  calendar  year  1998,  the 
U.S.  was  the  largest  foreign  investor  in  Bulgaria.  U.S.  companies  invested  $47 
million  in  1998  (January-September) ,  an  increase  of  $25  million  from  1997  .U.S. 
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exports  to  Bulgaria  in  1998  (January-October)  totaled  $102  million  compared  to  $91 
million  for  the  same  period  in  1997. 

•  ftogress  on  reform  of  the  defense  establishment  and  greater  participation  in  regional 
security  alliances.  Bulgaria  continues  to  move  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  better- 
managed,  Western-oriented,  streamlined,  professional  military  force  that  is  under 
civilian  control.  With  prior-year  training  and  equipment;  airfield  landing  and 
navigational  aids;  ground  surveillance  night  vision  devices;  global  positioning  system 
equipment,  and  an  Air  Sovereignty  Operations  Center. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Adoption  of  a  national  security  concept  and  military  doctrine  that  emphasize 
Bulgarian  contributions  to  regional  stability  through  cooperative  partnership  with  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Europe  and  integration  into  Western  institutions. 

•  Increased  transfer  of  state-owned  assets  to  the  private  sector. 

•  Increased jiumbers  of  viable  small  and  medium-sized  enterprises. 

•  Passage  and  effective  implementation  of  anti-crime,  anti-corruption  and  judicial 
reform  legislation. 
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BULGARIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 

^rcifiHatioiis  Accoiiiite 

Regional  Stability 
FMF-G. 

IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
IMET 

NADR-Export  Control 

Economic  Development 

SEED 

International  Crime 
SEED 

Democracy 
IMET 
SEED 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
Title  II 

Environment 
IMET 
SEED 

Diplomatic  Activities  .  m 

SEED  _ _ 


Bafifnate 

R0C|U0St  ^ 

1998 

IWizootpl 

4,702 

6,502 

6,530 

4,200 

6,000 

6,000 

502 

502 

530 

104 

225 

535 

61 

61 

80 

43 

.164 

455 

22,700 

15,700 

19,181 

22,700 

15,700 

19,181 

409 

- 

409 

10,171 

12,330 

7,876 

330 

330 

330 

9,841 

12,000 

7,546 

5,685 

- 

5,685 

- 

182 

57 

156 

57 

57 

60 

125 

- 

96 

1,014 

500 

768 

1,014 

500 

768 

44,558 

35,314 

35,455 

Total 


l^ljpropriatlona  Accounts^  r 

Actual  1 
FY  issmH 

S?|j!stS99>-- 

Request^: 

FY20CW|ii 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED 

Title  II 

4,200 

950 

43 

33,680 

5,685 

6,000 

950 

164 

28,200 

6,000 

1,000 

455 

28,000 

Total  — J 

44,558 

35,314 

35,455 

^)fher  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 

.  P^arp  Corns 

2,728 

1,114 

618 

1,536 

2,904 

1,191 

593 

2,032 

3,649 

1,234 

2,112 

Total 

5,996 

6,720 

6,995 
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Republic  of  Croatia 

- - — _ _ ($  in  thousands) 

NaMonal  Interests:  Encouraging  the  transformation  of  Croatia  into  a  democratic 

^nonural ly  prosperous,  non-nationalist,  and  Western-oriented  state  firmly  embedded  in 

of  the^Railf  Parcel  of  moving  toward  the  long-term  stability 

of  the  Balkan  region.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  have  Croatia  emerge  frL  a  fornier^ 
communist,  naUonalist  state  to  a  democratic,  free-market  country  that  folly  embraces 
hn^n  and  civic  righ«  and  can  be  considered  a  reliable  partner  fn  e^noSc  m^^ritv 
relattons  m  Europe.  Specific  U.S.  interests  include  enconiaging  broad-basedTo«^ 

--  “<•’ 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Pro^ams  for  fY  2000: 

pgional  Stability:  The  U.S.  has  a  clear  interest  in  encouraging  Croatia  as  a  sienatorv 
to  the  Dayton  Accords,  to  play  a  responsible  role  in  the  region.  The  IMET  program  ^ 
provite  tncenove  for  a  deepened  bilateral  security  relatioihip  and  encoumS  Croatia 
to  continue  seekmg  closer  integration  into  Western  security  structures.  ||P 

^onoimc  Development:  Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  programs 
^ha^n  privatization  and  enterprise,  technical  assistance  to  enterprises^and 

“etTsvrrl^'T'^  evolution  of  a  market-oriented  financial  sector  and  a 

th  supports  a  free  enterprise  economy.  Development  of  such  a  system 

duces  the  economic  domination  of  the  govei«ment  and  ruling  party. 

^mational  Crime:  A  modest  SEED  contribution  funds  anti-crime  initiatives 
Deinocracy:  SEED  programs  address  the  development  of  an  independent  media  and 

assist  in  strengthening  NCOS  and  the  rule  of  law  ?nCroa^  InteSi^lStar 

offiHair?  foster  appreciation  among  Croatian  military 

ficials  for  the  proper  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  democracy. 

^n^tarian  Assistance:  Croatia's  continued  recovery  from  the  recent  war,  and  its 

°  returns  are  the  basis  for  continued  SEED 

fondmg  of  social  welfare  programs. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

^anded  citizen  participation  in  political  decision-making  and  th. 

gctive  oppositjo^L^arties:  The  presidents  of  six  of  Croatia's  opposition  parties  “ 

fo^'^'^fog  a  USIS-sponsored  trip  to  L  United 

States.  They  have  jointly  presented  electoral  and  media  reform  legislation  in 

r  lament  .  Current  polls  indicate  that  the  opposition  has  significantly  surpassed  the 
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ruling  party  in  popularity.  Unprecedented  citizen  criticism  of  the  ruling  HDZ  has 

surfaced  following  several  scandals  involving  its  party  members. 

•  Reliable  and  transparent  mechanisms  to  protect  human  and  minority  rights:  The 
government  introduced  a  refiigee  return  plan  that  spelled  out  plans  and  procedures  for 
the  return  of  all  refugees,  regardless  of  ethnicity.  Provisions  in  the  program  related 
to  the  rights  of  property  owners  (Croats,  Serbs  and  others),  to  recover  their  homes 
expeditiously  and  without  undue  complication  were  particularly  welcomed.  The 
government  also  announced  a  reconstruction  program  which  provides  funds  to  all 

ethnic  groups  to  rebuild  their  damaged  homes. 

•  Expansion  of  independent  media  and  creation  of  alternative  sources  of  information: 
Media,  both  television  and  print,  continued  to  be  heavily  controlled  by  the 

government.  SEED  funds  supported  the  fledgling  “Forum  21”,  an  independent 

media  group  composed  of  employees  of  the  state-run  media.  SEED  funds  were  also 
used  to  place  "professionals-in-residence"  in  small,  regional  independent  radio 
stations  to  demonstrate  how  an  independent  radio  station  should  be  run.  Legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  Croatian  parliament  on  reform  of  state-run  radio  and  television. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Passage  of  electoral  reform  legislation  to  ensure  free  and  fair  parliamentary  election?. 

•  Establishment  of  complete  freedom  for  an  independent  media. 

•  The  continuation  and  strengthening  of  efforts  to  embrace  democracy  and  human 

rights.  , 

•  Substantial  cross-border  refugee  returns,  particularly  Croatian-Serb  returns  from  the 
Serb  entity  (RS)  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Bbsnian-Croat  returns  to  Bosnia  and 

,  Herzegovina. 

•  Continued  democratization  and  civilianization  of  Croatia's  armed  forces. 
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CROAtiA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accouhts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual, 
FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Economic  Development 

SEED 

International  Crime 

SEED 

Democracy 

DA 

IMET 

SEED 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

NADR-Demining 

SEED 

Diplomatic  Activities 

SEED 

249 

249 

14,480 

14,480 

5,798 

500 

248 

5,050 

2,030 

2,030 

1,650 

1,650 

213 

213 

3,030 

3,030 

6,562 

212 

6.350 

1,950 

600 

1.350 

1,270 

1,270 

300 

300 

3,729 

3,729 

24 

24 

1,601 

300 

1,301 

1,023 

500 

523 

423 

423 

Total 

24,207 

12,025 

7,100 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

f^i999 

Request 
FY  2000 

DA 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED 

X  500 

497 

23,210 

425 

600 

12,000 

600 

500 

6,000 

Total 

24,207 

13,025 

7,100 

umer  Accounts 

D&CP 

EGE 

3,010 

734 

3,190 

950 

'  3,312 

961 

Total 

3,744 

4.140 

4,273 

- - - - - — — - - » 

tiHOATIA 

Function  150  Resources  (srand  Total 

27,951 

17,165 

11,373 
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Cyprus 

’ _  ; _  ($  in  thousands)  _ ■  _ _ _ ^ 

National  Interests;  The  United  States  has  three  broad  areas  of  national  interest  in 
Cyprus;  (1)  national  security  interests  in  a  settlement  of  the  political  division  of  Cyprus; 
(2)  economic  prosperity  interests  in  maintaining  and  expanding  the  U.S.  position  as  the 
top  exporter  to  Cyprus;  and  (3)  law  enforcement  interests  in  anti-terrorism,  money¬ 
laundering,  and  narcotics  interdiction  programs. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  For  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  is  seeking  to  promote  through  the  Economic  Support  Fund 
(ESF)  and  Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping  Activities  (CIPA)  programs  a 
fair  and  durable  Cyprus  settlement  by  promoting  negotiations  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  sides,  promoting  intercommunal  reconciliation  between  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Cypriot  communities  (including  administering  USAID  bicoinmunal  projects),  and  seeking 
to  reduce  military  tensions  through  negotiations  and  diplomatic  efforts  to  pre^n^^^ 

arrival  of  destabilizing  weapons  systems. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  th#  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  developmert  of  an 

effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability.  H 

Democracy:  Although  both  Cypriot  communities  embrace  democratic  practices,  but  the 
U.S.  seeks  to  promote  through  USIA  Exchanges  a  greater  appreciation  by  both  sides  of 
how  the  principles  of  federalism  can  contribute  to  a  political  settlement  based  on  a 
bizonal,  bicommunal  federal  framework  as  called  for  in  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

Performance  Evaluation 

•  Genuine  bicommunal  cooperation.  Initiatives  by  Special  Presidential  Emissary  and  < 
the  Special  Cyprus  Coordinator  helped  the  U.S.  to  promote  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  Cyprus  dispute. 

•  Shared  educational  experience,  value  system  and  language  among  the  yoimg  from 
both  sides.  The  U.S.  continued  to  promote  contacts  through  activities  (e.g.  summer 
camps),  seminars  on  conflict  resolution  and  other  people-to-people  activities  between 
the  Turkish-Cypriot  and  Greek-Cypriot  communities  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  and  reduce  tensions. 

•  Opportunities  for  short  and  long  term  interaction.  The  December  1997  Turkish- 
Cypriot  ban  on  bicommunal  contacts  on  the  island  remains  a  major  obstacle  to 
promoting  intercommunal  contacts  and  understanding.  The  U.S.  continues  to  press 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  leadership  (and  Turkish  officials)  to  lift  the  suspension. 
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•  Identification  of  projects  which  are  relevant.  Despite  this  suspension  of  contacts, 

'  Embassy  Nicosia  continues  to  develop  and  fund  new  bicommunal  projects  and 

training  programs,  as  well  as  maintain  ongoing  projects  such  as  the  expansion  of 
Nicosia's  sewage  treatment  system. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance 

•  Resumptionof  the  settlement  process; 

•  Lifting  of  Turkish-Cypriot  suspension  of  bicommunal  contacts; 

•  Genuine  bicommunal  cooperation  in  identifying,  planning  and  implementing  projects 
which  benefit  the  entire  island. 


CYPRUS 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

• 

Regional  Stability 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

ESF 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

15 

8 

15 

NADR-Export  Control 

15 

l  ^ 

8 

15 

Total 

15,015 

15,008 

15,015 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 
FY  1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

ESF 

NADR 

15,000 

15 

15,000 

8 

15,000 

15 

Total 

15,015 

15,008 

15,015 

utner  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 

2,903 

1,005 

646 

3,085 

1,041 

710 

3,949 

1,060 

Total 

^  4,554 

4,836 

5,009 

CYPRUS  '  .. 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

■■^:^mi9,844 

20,024 
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Czech  Republic 

($  in  thousands) 

■  #  ^ 

National  Interests:  The  primary  interest  of  the  U.S.  in  the  Czech  Republic  is  the 
evolution  of  market  capitalism  and  the  deepening  of  democracy.  These  are  important  to 
ensure  political  stability,  provide  an  environment  in  which  U.S.  business  can  operate 
successfully,  and  enable  the  Czech  Republic  to  contribute  to  broader  European  security. 
Since  the  Czech  Republic  will  soon  join  N  ATO  and  is  currently  negotiating  accession  to 
the  EU,  it  must  become  certain  that  it  is  a  contributing,  not  just  a  benefiting,  member 

whose  role  in  both  organizations  advances  American  interests. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  and  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  assistance  will  help  the  Czechs  identify  and  target 
defense  weaknesses  that  will  maximize  Czech  contributions  to  NATO' s  role  in 
European  security.  The  Czech  Republic  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
Excess  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 

effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability  .  Iffl 

Democracy:  USIS-sponsored  exchanges  will  help  strengthen  civil  society  and  resolve 
human  rights  and  restitution  concerns  that  will  anchor  the  Czech  Republic  s  democratic 
transformation,  contribute  to  regional  stability,  and  increase  the  likelihood  of  Czech 
support  for  U.S.  positions  and  programs  in  multilateral  fora  relating  to  huma^rian 
issues.  .  i-:.- 

Performance  Evaluation:  • 

•  A  healthy  banking  sector  with  fall  Western-style  oversight:  While  the  work  of  bank 
privatization  is  largely  unfinished,  the  current  Czech  government  is  moving  to 
privatize  indebted  state  banks  as  a  key  step  to  restoring  health  to  the  ailing,  financial 
sector. 

•  Continued/eT»banced  participation  in  Parmership  for  Peace  (PFP)  exercises, 
international  peacekeeping  and  international  humanitarian  operations;  expanded 
English  language  capability  of  military  forces:  The  Czech  Republic  is  active  in  all 
these  areas,  taking  part  in  PFP  exercises,  continuing  its  presence  in  Bosnia,  and 
committing  resources  for  English  language  instruction  in  the  military.  It  has  also 
taken  part  in  other  international  efforts,  such  as  contributing  funds  to  support  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Process  and  to  the  Korean  Peninsula 'Energy  Development 
Organization  (KEDO). 
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•  facreased  interoperability  with  NATO:  The  Czech  Republic  has  made  good  progress 
on  interoperability  with  NATO,  as  shown  by  its  imminent  accession  to  that 
organization. 

•  Successful  "graduation”  from  SEED  in  1997:  The  Czech  Republic  "graduated"  from 
the  SEED  program  in  the  fall  of  1997.  This  determination  was  based  on  the 
accomplishments  the  country  has  made  since  the  fall  of  communism. 

•  toprovement  in  the  living  situation  of  the  Roma  minority:  This  is  the  indicator  in 
which  die  Czech  Republic  has  shown  the  least  progress.  The  situation  has  not 
appreciably  improved:  Roma  still  suffer  disproportionately  from  poverty,  i 
unemployment,  interethnic  violence,  illiteracy  and  disease,  and  are  the  objects  of 
deeply  ingrained  discrimination  and  prejudice. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfnmiflnrp« 

•  Improved  public  understanding  of  NATO. 

•  Maintenance  of  defense  spending  increases  to  match  standard  NATO  outlays. 

•  Continued  GOCR  progress  in  meeting  NATO  interoperability  goals . 

•  Decrease  in  physical  attacks/hafassment/discrimination  against  Roma  as  a  result  of 
resolute  action  by  Czech  police  and  prosecutors. 

•  A  more  mature  Czech  democracy  ,  marked  by  a  stronger  NGO  sector  and  enhanced 
attention  to  human  rights  for  all. 
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CZECH  REPUBLIC 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


JiV  Sfrateflic  Gbal  -  ^ 

^  Acttwmi 
FVliSBv* 

;  FY20#':^ 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

NADR-Export  Control 

17,280 

15,800 

1,430 

11 

11 

3,850 

2,500 

1,350 

6 

6 

9,100 

7,500 

1,600 

10 

10 

Total 

17,241]  3,85S 

9,110 

^^broprlatlons  Accounts: 

■  Acti^;  n 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 

2,500 

1,350 

6 

7,500 
1,600 
•  10 

Total 

3,856 

9,110 

l®IB1ierAccountS'.-,  ■  - 

■  .  '  '  y.) 

D&CP 

ECE 

3,009 

1,589 

3,201 

1,703 

3,345 , 
1,716 

Total 

4,598 

4,904 

5,061 

CZECH  REPUBLIC 

Function  150  Resources  G^nd  Total 

6,760 

i4,ifi 
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Estonia 

- - ^ _ _ ($  in  thousands) _ 

Interests;  The  prime  U.S.  objectives  in  Estonia  are  to  strengthen  civil  society 
bolster  democratic  and  market  institutions;  assist  the  integration  of  non-citizens  into 
Estoman  society;  and  encourage  civilian-controlled,  NATO-compatible  defense  forces 
The  US  wants  to  ensure  1)  the  continued  reintegration  of  a  democratic,  tolerant  and 
prosperous  Estonia  into  the  West;  2)  the  success  of  the  Regional  Airspace  Initiative,  the 
Baltic  Peacekeeping  Battalion  and  Naval  Squadron,  and  NATO-compatible  training  for  - 
Estoman  defense  forces  (which  will  open  the  door  to  Estonia’s  continued  participation  in 

Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  and  United  Nations  Force  in  Lebanon 

(  to  include  at  the  Baltic  Defense  College;  and  3)  consolidation  of  the 

successful  transition  to  an  open-market  economy  and  of  fair  market  access  for  U  S 
business.  The  US  is  also  supporting  Estonian  efforts  to  enhance  regional  security  by 
improving  its  relations  with  Russia  and  playing  an  active  role  in  the  Partnership  for 
Peace,  Ae  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  and  other 
international  institutions. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability;  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  have  helped  to  set  the  pace 
among  transitioning  Central  and  Eastern  European  (CEE)  states  in  their  integration  into 
estern  security  structures;  northern  Europe's  security  depends  on  their  stability  and 
their  relations  with  Russia.  Estonia  looks  to  the  United  States  as  its  primary  guide  as  it 
works  to  enhance  its  security.  As  Estonia  prioritizes  resources  for  its  own  legitimate 
defense  needs  and  for  its  contribution  to  the  overall  security  of  Europe,  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  has  a  significant  multiplier  effect  by  training 
trainers  and  giving  more  junior  officers  the  leadership  and  administrative  skills  to  take 
over  from  the  remaining  officers  still  operating  on  Soviet  guidelines.  Estonia  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  order  to  enhance  Estonia's 
NATO  interoperability  and  help  Estonia  carry  out  NATO-compatible  peacekeeping 
operations.  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  will  help  keep  Estonia  focused  qn  the 
practical,  here-and-now  steps  toward  NATO,  support  Estonia's  participation  in  the  full 
range  of  PFP  exercises,  ensure  that  the  Baltic  Peacekeeping  Battalion  (BALTBAT)  is 
qualified  to  participate  fully  in  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  and  help  Estonia 
integrate  its  airspace  with  NATO  equipment  and  standards. 


^eapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism 
I^mining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability.  $fti0 


Open  Markets:  Estonia's  market,  one  of  the  most  open  in  the  world,  nevertheless  is  beset 
by  bureaucratic  impediments,  including  EU  pressure  for  strict  adherence  to  EU  regulatory 
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regimes  as  part' of  its  first-tier  EU  candidacy.  Training  and  technical  assistance  are 
arranged  to  combat  Estonia’s  lax  protection  of  intellectual  property,  especially  pdio-visual 
products  and  computer  software.  W 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  In  principle,  Estonia  is  open  to  U.S.  trade  and  investment  and 
recognizes  the  security  benefits  of  having  a  strong  U.S.  commercial  presence. 

However,  the  distance  from  the  U.S.,  Nordic  competitiveness,  and  an  indifference  or 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  market  by  U.S.  companies  are  major  barriers  which  result  in  a 
situation  where  there  is  considerable  potential  to  increase  U.S.  presence.  This  is  being 
done  (through  aggressive  participation  in  trade  and  investment  proiriotions  targeting 
U.S.  firms  seriously  considering  market  entry,  stronger  media  outreach,  and  closer 
cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ^ 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  U.S.  will  continue  jto  assist  in  demining  efforts  fanded 
under  the  NADR  appropriation. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Estonia  becomes  more  NATO-interoperable  and  increases  its  contributions  to 
European  security.  Estonia  wants  to  join  NATO  but  focused  far  more  resources  in 

1998  on  EU  accession.  Nonetheless,  Estonia  continued  to  send  well-trained 
personnel  to  the  NATO  Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  and  International  Police  Task 
Force  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Estonia  participated  actively  in  a  variety  of  PFP 
exercises,  in  BALTBAT,  BALTRON,  and  in  U.S.  military  training. 

•  Protection  of  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR).  Estonia  passed  Bern  Convention- 
consistent  legislation  and  has  begun  enforcing  IPR  regulations  more  thoroughly. 
Estonia  also  implemented  U.S. -installed  state-of-the-art  inspection  and  export  control 
systems  and  is  close  to  acceding  to  the  World  Trade  Orgamz^tion  (WTO). 

•  Estonia  Cements  a  pivotal  U.S.  presence  in  such  infrastructure  projects  as  power 

generation  and  rail  transport.  Major  transport  and  energy  privatization  deals  with 
U.S.  companies  have  stalled.  , 

•  Training  and  support  of  the  NGO  community.  USAID  and  the  Soros  Foundation 
jointly  established  the  Baltic  American  Parmership  Fund  to  develop  the  role  of  the 
weak  NGO  sector  in  building  a  pluralistic,  open  society. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performancpr 

•  Increase  in  national  defense  budget  heading  towards  2%  of  GDP. 

•  Greater  policy  flexibility  towards  U.S.  positions  on  U.S.-EU  trade  disputes. 

•  Increased  seizures  and  reduced  availability  of  pirated  material  on  the  m^ket. 

•  Approval  of  the  privatization  of  two  power  plants  by  Minneapolis-based  NRG 
Energy,  Inc.  and  of  the  freight  railroad  by  Denver-based  Omnitrax. 

•  Growth  of  NGO  sector:  effective  public  aidvocacy  by  Estonian  NGOs  affecting 
legislation  on  protecting  minority  and  interest  groups  rights  and  roles  in  society^ 

•  Decreasing  number  of  civil  rights  complaints  by  non-ethnic  Estonians  which  go 
unresolved. 
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ESTONIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


i}A^propriatlons  Accounts 
'  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY  1§98  1 

Estimate 

Request 

FY200# 

Regional  Stability 

9,023 

4,350 

5,750 

FMF-G 

8,300 

3,700 

5,000 

IMET 

'723 

650 

750 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

71 

52 

160 

NADR-Export  Control 

71 : 

52 

160 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

- 

335 

250 

NADR-Demining 

335 

250 

Total 

9,094 

4,737 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

IlfiHimiter- 

Request 
FY  2000 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 

8,300 

723 

71 

3,700 

650 

387 

-  5,000 
750 
410 

Total 

9,094 

4,737 

6,160 

SGfther  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

1,166 

617 

627 

1,244^ 

633 

695 

1 ,304 
636 
714 

ToUil 

2,410 

2,572 

2,654 

HS-rOWA  , 

Junction  150  Resources  0^nd  Total 

7,309 

6,814 

Europe 


Greece 

_ ^ ^ _ _ _ ($  in  thousands)  _ _ 

National  Interests;  Greece  is  a  key  NATO  ally  strategically  located  near  Balkan 
and  Mideast  trouble  spots,  essential  to  allied  ability  to  respond  to  threats  in  these 
areas.  As  a  member  of  NATO  and  the  EU,  Greece  is  a  role  model  for  its 
neighbors  and  a  leading  participant  in  international  efforts  to  counteract  instability 
and  promote  development  and  democracy  in  the  Balkans.  Greece  is  central  to 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote  stability  in  the  Aegean  region  and  a  settlement  on  Cyprus. 
The  U.S.  also  seeks  to  assist  Greece  in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to  the  NATO 
alliance,  to  strengthen  cooperation  on  counterterrorism,  and  to  promote  U.S. 
business  interests. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability/Democracy;  By  training  Greek  officers  in  the  U.S.  and  establishing 
cooperative  ties  to  U.S.  officers.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
contributes  to  the  professionalization  and  strategic  awareness  of  the  Greek  military  as  well 
as  civilian-military  relations.  Greece  will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
where  appropriate  the  transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Greece  in  meeting  defense  requirements  . 
and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Maintain  modem  defense  capabilities:  Greece  has  used  Foreign  Military  Financing 
(FMF)  funds  from  past  years  to  sustain  a  modem  military  capable  of  fulfilling 
Greece's  NATO  responsibilities. 


•  Advancement  of  IMET  graduates:  Greek  IMET  graduates  continue  to  advance  into 
senior  positions,  providing  a  base  of  responsible  and  broadly  informed  military 
leaders. 


•  Greco-Turkish  bilateral  negotiations:  Greece  has  cooperated  in  efforts  tr> 
Greco-Turkish  military  tensions. 


•  Active  Greek  involvement  to  promote  a  Cyprus  settlement:  Greece  played  a  major  role 
in  helping  to  reduce  tension  on  Cyprus  in  1998  and  is  heavily  engaged  in  diplomatic 
efforts  aimed  at  a  Cyprus  settlement. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Continued  advancement  of  IMET  graduates  into  senior  military  or  Ministry  of 
Defense  positions. 

•  Progress  toward  Greco-Turkish  dispute  resolution  and  a  Cyprus  settlement. 

•  Continued  Greek  involvement  in  multinational  regional  peacekeeping,  Balkan 
stabilization  efforts,  andk  cooperative  progranis  with  other  regional  NATO  allies  and 
Parmership  for  Peace  members. 


GREECE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^ilppropriations  Accounts 

■■  ■  ^AciiiiieS: 

Estimate 

Request 

f  Pm  Strategic  Goal 

FY  1998 

1^1999 

FY  2000 

Democracy 

25 

35 

IMET 

25 

35 

Total 

31 

25 

35 

ifkppropriations  Accounts 

,--Ac1ii|ifet 

Estfmate 

Request 

FY2000 

IMET 

31 

25 

35 

Total 

31 

25 

35 

iOflier  Accounts’  -; ■■  , 

■  ' 

D&CP 

8,621 

9,138 

9,489 

ECE 

916 

981 

1,014 

Total  1 

9,537] 

10,119 

10,503 

GREECE  ' 

Wnction  150  Resources  Grano  Total 

9,568 

10,1U 

10,53^y 
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Hungary 

_ ^ _ _  ($  in  thousands) _ 

National  Interests;  The  United  States  has  significant  national  interests  in  facilitating  the 
quick,  complete  transformation  of  Hungary  from  the  communist  system  to  a  fully 
integrated  part  of  the  West.  By  2000,  Hungary  will  already  be  a  full  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  Organization  of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  and  will  be  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation  for  membership  in  the  European 
Union.  Incorporation  of  Hungary  into  the  Euro-Atlantic  community  will  expand  the  zone 
of  peace  and  prosperity  in  Europe  and  permit  the  projection  of  security  further  to  the 
east.  Hungary’s  strategic  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Balkans  makes  it  an  essential 
partner  in  U.S.  efforts  to  build  security  in  that  volatile  area. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability;  Hungary  will  formally  join  NATO  in  early  1999.  The  process  of 
folly  integrating  into  the  Alliance  will  take  several  years.  U.S.  assistance  will  be 
important  to  helping  Hungary  achieve  this  objective  as  efficiently  and  quickly  as 
possfole.  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  funds  will  assist  the  Hungarian  military  in 
acquiring  NATO  compatible  hardware  and  systems  to  aid  in  their  rapid  integration  into 
the  Alliance.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  funds  will  allow 
Hungarian  officers  to  master  the  skills  and  obtain  the  training  common  to  other  NATO 
officers.  Hungary  Will  also  continue  to  provide  a  support  base  for  NATO  activities  in 
Bosnia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans.  Hungary  will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  where  appropriate  the  transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Hungary  in  meeting 

defense  requirements  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability.  RlfS 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 

effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Promotion  of  a  stable,  market-oriented  democracy.  In  1998,  Hungary  held  its  third 
parliamentary  election  since  1989,  resulting  in  the  orderly  transfer  of  power  firom  the 
Socialist-led  coalition  to  a  Fidesz-led  center  right  coalition.  Since  the  fall  of 
communism,  Hungary  has  been  one  of  the  most  economically  dynamic  countries  in 
Central  Europe,  attracting  over  $18  billion  in  direct  foreign  investment.  Hungary 
graduated  from  the  Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  program  in  1998. 

•  Integration  into  Western  Institutions  including  NATO  and  European  Union.  Hungary 
will  formally  join  NATO  in  the  spring  of  1999  and  is  preparing  to  meet  the  foil 
obligations  of  membership.  The  European  Union  gave  Hungary  an  excellent 
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evaluation  on  its  progress  on  adapting  to  EU  requirements  and  Hungary  expects  to 
enter  the  Union  early  in  the  next  century. 

•  Encourage  environmental  development  throughout  the  region.  Hungary  has  made 
i  great  strides  to  improve  its  environment  as  part  of  its  preparations  for  EU 

membership.  Through  the  Southeast  Europe  Cooperative  Initiative  (SEGI),  it  has 
worked  with  its  neighbors  on  environmental  issues  affecting  the  entire  region. 

•  Promotion  of  coordinated  drug  strategy.  Hungary  has  proved  a  close  partner  to  U.S. 
efforts  to  stem  the  spread  of  organized  crime  in*  Central  Europe  and  hinder  the  flow 
of  narcotics  through  die  region.  The  U  S.  has  provided  training  for  hundreds  of 
senior  law  enforcement  officials  and  launched  a  joint  U.S.-Hungarian  strike  force  in 
October  1998  targeting  organized  crime  groups. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance;  - 

•  Effective  and  rapid  integration  into  NATO  structoes,  continued  rationalization  of 
defense  expenditures,  and  modernization  of  military  infrastructure  and  equipment  tied 
to  Alliance  goals. 

•  Continued  constructive  Hungarian  engagement  with  its  neighbors  to  project  security 
to  the  south  and  east. 

•  Decreased  activity  by  international  crime  groups,  effective  prosecution  of  crime 
figures,  strengthened  laws  on,money  laundering  and  racketeering. 

•  Greater  development  in  rural  Eastern  Hungary,  including  increased  foreign 
investment. 
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HUNGARY 

function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  . 


by  strategic  Goal 

Actuals 

FYlBiB 

:^^Qfifate 

Srisiitiii:;: 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

17,147 

4,000 

9,100 

FMF-G 

15,800 

2,500 

7,500 

IMET  , 

1,347 

1,500 

1,600 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

46 

6 

110 

NADR-Export  Control 

46 

6 

110 

U.S.  Exports 

IMET 

- 

Economic  Development 

4,738 

SEED 

4,738 

- 

- 

International  Crime 

SEED 

- 

. 

Democracy 

1,847 

SEED 

1,847 

- 

. 

Diplomatic  Activities 

511 

SEED 

511 

_  ■ 

Total 

24,289 

4,006 

9,210 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY 1998 

f  Esiimate 

Requesr 
FY  2009 

fmf“  “  “ 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED 

15,800 

1,347 

46 

7,096 

2.500 

1.500 
6 

7,500 

1,600 

110 

Total 

24,289 

4,006 

9,210 

tether  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

3,896 

1,901 

4,140 

2,037 

4,320 

2,059 

Total 

5,797 

6,177 

6,379 

HUNGARY 

ti^jNCTioN  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

30,086 

15,589 
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Ireland/Northern  Ireland 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in  assuring  full 
implementation  of  the  "Good  Friday"  peace  agreement  in  Northern  Ireland  through 
support  for  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland.  The  Northern  Ireland  conflict  has  been  a 
major  preoccupation  for  both  the  British  and  Irish  governments  and  a  source  of  instability 
in  Western  Europe.  The  "Good  Friday"  accord  provides  the  best  opportunity  this 
century  for  lasting  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the  province.  Deep  ties  of  kinship, 
culture,  history,  and  shared  values  also  underpin  the  longstanding  U.S.  determination  to 
help  bring  about  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Northern  Ireland  conflict.  U.S.  interests 
also  flow  from  commitment  to  a  peaceful,  democratic,  and  prosperous  Europe  and  to 
respect  for  human  rights  worldwide. 


Regional  Stability:  The  annual  U.S.  contribution  to  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland 
(IFI)  helps  foster  economic  regeneration,  job  opportunities,  and  cross-community 
cooperation  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  border  counties  of  Ireland.  It  is  widely  seen  as  a 
tangible  expression  of  U.S.  support  for  the  peace  process.  The  IFI  was  established  by 
the  British  and  Irish  governments  in  1986  to  promote  economic  and  social  advancement 
and  to  encourage  contact,  dialogue  and  reconciliation  between  nationalists  and  unionists 
throughout  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  Two  elements  identified  as  priorities  of  the 
USG  m  its  contributions  to  the  Fund  are  job  creation  and  the  leveraging  of  additional 
investment  into  the  economy.  Financial  contributors  are  the  United  States,  European 
Union,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Employment  Creation:  The  Fund  has  promoted  peace  by  creating  thousands  of  jobs 
over  the  past  decade  and  by  improving  the  economic  situation  of  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  border  counties  of  Ireland.  The  Fund  has  underwritten  over  3,000  projects  in 
the  areas  of  urban  development^  education,  tourism,  community  infrastructure,  and 
assistance  to  small  businesses.  Fund  projects  have  produced  over  30,000  jobs  for 
young  adults  who  might  otherwise  have  joined  paramilitary  groups. 

•  Leveraged  investment:  The  Fund  seeks  to  leverage  public  and  private  sector 
investments.  For  every  dollar  that  the  Fund  has  committed,  an  additional  $1 .90  has 
been  committed  from  other  sources. 

•  Increased  cross-border  cooperation  projects:  Disbursements  from  the  Fund  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  nondiscrimination  in  employment, 
addressing  needs  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  communities.  Cross-border 
cooperation  projects  included  the  Ballinamore  and  Ballyconnell  Canal  Restoration 
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Project  which  links  the  two  main  waterways  in  Ireland  to  support  important  trade  and 
business  development  for  tourism. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Improved  economic  opportunities  for  sectarian  youth  in  both  communities; 

•  Enhanced  climate  for  trade  and  investment; 

•  Start-up  of  U  S.  initiated  micro-enterprise  fund  to  promote  entrepreneurship; 

•  Launching  of  cross-border  economic  development  infrastructure. 


IRELAND 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


;^propriatioii^^C|bwit^f^ 

Actual 

Request 

FY199«i 

liMMrv' 

FY200q 

Regional  Stability 

19,600 

19,600 

19,600 

ESF 

19,600 

19,600 

19,600 

Total 

19,600 

19,600 

19,600 

^i^propriatione  Acceunts  ’ 

.,Ac1^S^3 

■BEitlmate'  • 
^  1999 

Request 

Fy2000 

ESF 

19,600 

19,600 

Total 

19,600 

19,600 

19,600 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

4,080 

4,316 

4,744 

ECE 

1,383 

757 

762 

IIP 

733 

272 

- 

Total 

6,196 

V.  '  '  ‘ 

\r- 

^JNCnON  150  f^SpURC^0§kNp  total 

25^ 

25,106 
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National  Interests;  U.S.  objectives  in  Latvia  are  to  strengthen  civil  society,  bolster 
democratic  and  market  institutions,  and  encourage  civilian-controlled,  NATO-compatible 
defense  forces.  The  US  wants  to  ensure  1)  the  further  integration  of  a  democratic, 
tolerant,  and  prosperous  Latvia  into  the  West;  2)  the  success  of  the  Regional  Airspace 
Initiative,  the  Baltic  Peacekeeping  Battalion  (BALTBAT)  and  Baltic  Naval  Squadron 
(BALTRON),  and  NATO-compatible  training  and  education  for  Latvian  defense  forces 
(which  will  open  the  door  to  Latvia's  participation  in  other  missions  beyond  the 
Stabilization  Force  (SFOR);  to  include  at  the  Baltic  Defense  College;  and  3)  a  successful 
transition  to  an  open-market  economy  offering  fair  market  access  for  U.S.  business.  The 
US  supports  Latvia’s  efforts  to  enhance  regional  security  by  improving  relations  with  all 
neighboring  countries  by  playing  an  active  role  in  Parmership  for  Peace  (PfP),  the 
Organization  of  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  and  other  international 
institutions.  i 


Regional  Stability:  Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  have  set  the  pace  among 
transitioning  CEE  states  in  their  integration  into  Western  structures;  northern  Europe's 
security  depends  on  their  stability  and  their  relations  with  Russia.  Latvia  looks  to  the 
United  States  as  its  primary  guide  as  it  works  to  enhance  its  security.  As  Latvia  more 
clearly  defines  its  national  security  strategy  and  prioritizes  resources  for  its  own 
legitimate  defense  needs  and  for  its  contribution  to  the  overall  security  of  Europe,  IMET 
has  a  significant  multiplier  effect  by  training  trainers  and  giving  more  junior  officers  the 
leadership  and  administrative  skills  to  take  over  from  the  remaining  officers  still 
operating  on  Soviet  guidelines.  Latvia  will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  imder  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  in  order  to  enhance  Latvia's  NATO  interoperability  and  helping  Latvia 
carry  out  NATO-compatible  peacekeeping  operations.  Foreign  Military  Financing 
(FMF)  will  help  keep  Latvia  focused  on  the  practical,  here-and-now  steps  toward 
NATO,  support  cash-strapped  Latvia's  participation  in  the  full  range  of  PFP  exercises, 
ensure  that  the  BALTBAT  is  qualified  to  participate  fiilly  in  peacekeeping  or  peace 
enforcement  and  help  Latvia  inte^ate  its  airspace  with  NATO  equipment  and  standards. 
At  the  same  time,  Latvia  is  focusing  less  attention  on  defense  reform  efforts  than  its 
Baltic  neighbors,  so  its  FMF  levels  are  slightly  lower  than  Lithuania's  and  Estonia's. 


Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability. 

Democracy:  The  consolidation  of  democracy,  tolerance,  and  the  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  the 
integration  of  the  Russian-speaking  non-citizen  minority,  are  essential  for  long-term  stability 
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in  Latvia.  By  supporting  exchanges,  NGOs,  and  the  goals  of  the  resident  OSCE  mission, 
the  U.S.  is  promoting  a  stronger  civil  society  to  benefit  the  entire  population  and  to  promote 
better  Latvian-Russian  ties.  $0 

Open  Markets:  The  development  of  a  well-regulated,  prosperous  Latvian  economy 
integrated  into  global  economic  organizations  will  support  U.S.  goals  for  democracy, 
stability,  and  independence  of  the  Baltic  states.  It  also  will  provide  a  firm  basis  for  the 
U.S.  Northern  European  Initiative  and  increase  U.S.  business  access  and  exports  to  Latvia. 
Latvia  needs  to  complete  privatization,  strengthen  capital  markets  and  the  financial  sector, 
and  enforce  laws  on  intellectual  property  protection  and  money  laundering.  ^ 

International  Crime:  There  is  a  disturbing  evidence  of  high-level  corruption  and  strong 
evidence  of  organized  criminal  activity  in  Latvia.  Criminal  elements  pose  a  serious 
menace  to  internal  stability  and  security  and  have  forged  links  with  organized  crime  in 
Russia,  Western  Europe,  and  the  U.S.  The  US  is  fighting  these  developments  by 
providing  advice  and  training  to  Latvian  officials  on  crime  fighting 
technology/methods.  |0 

Performance  Evaluation: 


European  security.  Latvia  wants  to  join  NATO  but  has  not  clearly  defined  its 
national  security  strategy.  It  has  not  increased  its  military  funding,  fiscal 
accountability,  nor  improved  its  military  preparedness  and  quality  of  life. 
Nonetheless,  Latvia  continued  to  send  personnel  to  the  NATO  Stabilization  Force 
(SFOR)  and  the  International  Police  Task  Force  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Latvia 
participated  in  a  variety  of  PFP  exercises,  in  BALTBAT,  BALTRON,  and  in  U.S. 
military  training. 

•  Training  and  support  of  the  NGO  community.  USAID  and  the  Soros  Foundation 
jointly  established  the  Baltic  American  Partnership  Fund  to  develop  the  role  of  the 
weak  NGO  sector  in  building  a  pluralistic,  open  society. 

•  Protection  of  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR).  Latvia  joined  the  World  Trade 

Organization  (WTO)  and  has  begun  enforcing  IPR  regulations  more  thoroughly. 
Latvia  also  implemented  U.S.  installed  state-of-the-art  inspection  and  export  control 
systems.  , 

•  More  thorough  prosecution  of  organized  crime  and  corruption.  The  FBI,  DEA,  US 
Customs,  and  Secret  Service  provided  training  in  prosecutorial  and  judicial 
procedures,  combating  fi'aud,  and  establishing  programs  in  witness  protection, 
forensics,  bomb  squads,  and  surveillance.  Seizures  of  illegal  drugs  have  risen,  but 
Latvia  remained  an  attractive  target  for  organized  crime  groups  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  region,  particularly  in  financial  crime.  The  judiciary  and  police 
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were  inefficient  find  perceived  ss  corrupt,  und  the  concept  of  conflict  of  interest 

among  government  leaders  remained  weak. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increase  in  defense  budget  approaching  2%  of  GDP  and  a  cogent  national  security 
strategy; 

•  Development  of  civil  society  through  increased  NGO  activism  and  improved  NGO 
advocacy  skills,  leadership,  communication  and  outreach; 

•  Greater  seizures  and  reduced  availability  of  pirated  material  on  the  market, 

•  Increased  arrests  and  convictions  for  fraud,  smuggling,  counterfeiting,  bribery,  etc. 
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LATVIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request  ^ 
FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

7,701 

4,350 

5,250 

FMF-G 

.  6,950 

3,700 

4^500 

IMET 

751 

650 

750 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

102 

52 

191 

NADR-Export  Control 

102 

52 

191 

Economic  Development 

1,830 

' 

SEED 

1,830 

- 

Democracy 

100 

SEED 

100 

Diplomatic  Activities 

470 

SEED 

470 

- 

Total 

10,203 

4,402 

5,441 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FYi998 

Estimate 
FY 1999 

Request 

FY2000 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED 

6,950 

751 

102 

2,400 

3,700 

650 

52 

Total 

10,203 

5,441 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps 

1,288 

805 

432 

903 

1,370 

838 

422 

984 

1,870 

840 

959 

Total 

3,428 

3,614 

3,669 

LATVIA 

Function  150  Resources  GiRANO  Total 

13,631 

8,016 

9,110. 
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Lithuania 

_ _ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands) _ -  _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests:  The  prime  U.S.  objectives  in  Lithuania  are  to  strengthen  civil 
society,  bolster  derhocratic  and  market  institutions,  and  develop  civilian-controlled, 
NATO-compatible  defense  forces.  The  US  wants  to  ensure  1)  the  continued  integration 
of  a  democratic,  prosperous  Lithuania  into  the  West;  2)  the  success  of  the  Regional 
Airspace  Initiative,  the  Baltic  Peacekeeping  Battalion  (BALTBAT)  and  Baltic  Naval 
Squadron  (BALTRON),  and  NATO-compatible  training  and  education  for  Lithuanian 
defense  forces  (which  will  open  the  door  to  Lithuania's  participation  in  other  missions 
beyond  Stability  Force  [SFOR]),  to  include  at  the  Baltic  Defense  College;, and  3)  a 
successful  transition  to  an  open-market  economy  offering  even  greater  market  access  for 
U.S.  business.  The  US  supports  Lithuanian  enhancement  of  regional  security  through 
improved  relations  with  all  neighboring  countries  and  its  active  role  in  the  Partnership 
for  Peace,  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  and  other 
international  institutions. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportin£ 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  Lithuania  has  helped  to  set  the  pace  among  transitioning  CEE  states  in 
its  integration  into  Western  Security  structures;  northern  Europe's  security  depends  on 
Baltic  stability  and  Baltic-Russian  relations.  Lithuania  looks  to  the  United  States  as  its 
primary  guide  as  it  works  to  enhance  its  security.  As  Lithuania  prioritizes  resources  for 
its  own  legitimate  defense  needs  and  for  its  contribution  to  the  overall  security  of  Europe, 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  has  a  significant  multiplier  effect 
by  training  trainers  and  giving  more  junior  officers  the  leadership  and  administrative  skills 
to  take  over  from  the  remaining  officers  still  operating  on  Soviet  guidelines.  Lithuania 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a 
grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  order  to  enhance 
Lithuania's  NATO  interoperability  and  help  Lithuania  carry  out  NATO-compatible 
peacekeeping  operations.  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  will  help  keep  Lithuania 
focused  on  the  practical  here-and-now  steps  toward  NAT),  support  Lithuania's 
participation  in  the  foil  range  of  Paitnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  exercises,  ensure  that  the 
BALTBAT  is  qualified  to  participate  folly  in  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  and  help 
Lithuania  integrate  its  airspace  with  NATO  equipment  and  standards.  Lithuania  has 

focused  the  most  attention  on  defense  reform  efforts  out  of  the  three  Baltic  states  and 

1$ 

therefore,  it  is  receiving  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  FMF  in  FY  2000  than  Estonia  and 


Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  fonds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 


effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability. 
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Open  Markets:  Lithuania  has  aggressively  supported  U.S.  investment,  which  in  turn 
reinforces  Lithuania's  sovereignty,  strengthens  its  linkages  to  Western  institutions,  and 
provides  U.S.  business  with  a  base  in  the  region's  emerging  markets.  However,  Lithuania 
still  needs  to  harmonize  its  trade  regime  with  international  practices  and  focus  on  market- 
friendly  regulations  and  systems.  USIA,  USAID,  and  USTR  will  work  with  the  private 
sector  through  exchanges,  media  programs,  training,  the  local  Enterprise  Fund,  and  U.S. 
loan  credit  guarantees  to  help  Lithuania  develop  WTO-consistent  practices  and  strengthen 
the  status  of  small  and  medium-sized  enterprises.  ^ 

Democracy:  A  democratic  country  where  democratic  institutions  are  in  place  and 
human  rights  respected  after  50  years  of  Soviet  occupation,  Lithuania  still  needs  to 
fully  comprehend  its  responsibilities  to  the  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  to  maintaining 
democratic  structures  and  curbing  organized  crime.  USAID's  and  USIA's  support  for 
enhancing  the  credibility  and  professionalism  of  political  leaders  and  parties, 
government  officials,  NGOs,  and  the  media;  promoting  judicial  reform;  and  developing 
further  the  rule  of  law  will  produce  a  stronger  civil  society  and  buffer  it  against 
political  tension  and  instability  among  Lithuania's  neighbors.  |§ 

Performance  Evaluation 

•  N ATO-interoperability .  Lithuania  has  led  a  very  focused  effort  to  demonstrate  its 
readiness  to  join  NATO  within  the  next  few  years.  It  has  raised  FY99  defense 
spending  to  1.5%  of  GDP  and  aspires  to  increase  such  spending  to  2%  of  GDP 
shortly  thereafter.  Lithuania  continued  to  send  well-trained  personnel  to  the  NATO 
Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  and  International  Police  Task  Force  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Lithuania  participated  actively  in  a  variety  of  PFP  exercises,  in 
BALTBAT,  BALTRON,  U.S.  military  training,  and  in  Polish  defense  cooperative 
activities. 

•  Protection  of  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR).  Lithuania  remained  weak  in 
establishing  IPR  enforcement  regulations  but  successfully  implemented  U.S. -installed 
state-of-the-art  inspection  and  export  control  systems.  Its  efforts  at  World  Trade 
Organization  (WTO)  accession  fell  short  of  expectations. 

•  Development  of  sound,  long-term  strategies  on  all  types  of  fiscal  policy,  energy 
pricing,  nuclear  safety,  and  capital  markets  consistent  with  U.S.  goals.  SEED 
assistance  strengthened  Lithuania's  tax  and  banking  systeiris,  public  debt 
management^  budget  planning,  and  energy  pricing  commission  with  a  view  to 
privatization  of  the  energy  sector.  Lithuania  ratified  a  $300  million  agreement, 
allowing  Oklahoma-based  Williams  International  to  manage  oil  and  gas  pipeline  and 
refinery  projects  in  Lithuania. 

•  Training  and  support  of  the  NGO  community.  USAID  and  the  Soros  Foundation 
jointly  established  the  Baltic  American  Partnership  Fund  to  develop  the  role  of  the  • 
weak  NGO  sector  in  building  a  pluralistic,  open  society. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  The  national  defense  budget  approaches  or  meets  2  %  of  GDP ,  a  NATO  standard; 

•  Lithuania  joins  the  WTO  and  remains  flexible  towards  U.S.  positions  on  U.S.-EU 
trade  disputes;  U.S.  exports  and  investments  continue  steady  growth; 

•  Lithuanian  flscal  institutions  substantially  increase  their  efficiency  and  stability , 

•  Energy  price  subsidies  are  removed,  the  energy  sector  is  privatized,  and  the  decision 
is  made  to  relicense  the  Ignalina  Nuclear  Power  Plant  (NPP)  accords  with 
international  safety  standards. 

•  Establishment  of  Baltic  American  Partnership  Fund  (BAI»F)  and  growth  of  NGO 
sector:  effective  public  advocacy  by  Lithuanian  NGOs  promotes  legislation  on 
protecting  minority  and  interest  groups'  rights  and  roles  in  society. 


Europe 


LITHUANIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY  1998  > 

Estimate 
FY  1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
NADR-Export  Control 

7,614 

6,950 

664 

166 

166 

4,350 

3,700 

650 

79 

79 

6,250 

5,500 

750 

192 

192 

Economic  Development 

SEED 

3,495 

3,495 

1,830 

1,830 

- 

Democracy 

SEED 

225 

225 

- 

' 

Diplomatic  Activities 

SEED 

1,030 

1,030 

380 

380 

- 

Total 

12,530 

6,639 

6,442 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request  , 
FY  2000 

FMF  “ 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED 

6,950 

664 

166 

4,750 

3,700 

650 

79 

2,210 

5,500 

750 

192 

Total 

12,530 

6,639 

6,442 

utner  Accounts 

D&CP 

1,378 

1,464 

1,896 

bUh 

763 

811 

815 

IIP 

347 

361 

Peace  Corps 

847 

878 

937 

Total 

3,335 

3.514 

3,648 

UTHUANIA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

15,865^ 

1(^153 

10,090 
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National  Interests;  The  key  U.S.  interests  in  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Macedonia  (Macedonia)  are;  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  Macedoma  and 
Southeastern  Europe,  the  cementing  of  its  nascent  democracy,  and  its  foil  transition  to  a 
market  economy.  With  an  economy  nearly  destroyed  by  two  embargoes  (the  UN 
embargo  against  Serbia  in  the  1990's  and  the  Greek  imposed  embargo  in  1994-5),  and 
with  an  army  built  from  scratch  after  Yugoslavia's  breakup,  Macedonia  has  contributed 
to  regional  stability  against  daunting  odds.  The  US  has  a  compelling  interest  in 
reinforcing  Macedonia  against  external  threats  to  its  stability ,  thus  in  supporting  its 
internal  political  and  economic  transition  and  promoting  the  foil  acceptance  of  its 

sovereignty  by  it  neighbors  and  the  international  community. 


Regional  Stability:  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  and  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  support  U.S.  and  NATO  goals  of  restructuring  the 
Macedonian  military  and  assisting  it  to  patrol  and  defend  its  borders.  FMF  also 
supports  the  transfer  of  military  equipment  with  an  emphasis  on  building  the 
capabilities  of  the  Macedonian  border  brigades.  Support  for  the  UN  Preventative 

Deployment  Force  is  funded  from  the  request  for  Contributions  for  International 

Peacekeeping  Activities  (CIPA).  Macedonia  will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  where  appropriate  the  transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Macedonia  in 
meeting  defense  requirements  and  forthering  NATO  interoperability.  .  ^ 


Economic  Development;  Development  of  a  market-driven  economy  will  facilitate 
Macedonia's  entry  into  the  European  Union  and  further  underpin  stabUity  in  the  region. 
SEED  supports  expansion  of  the  private  sector  with  programs  that  assist  banking 
reform,  development  of  a  capital  market,  reform  of  the  commercial  code,  development 
of  rural  credit,  improved  accounting  practices,  and  directly  support  Macedon^^firms. 


International  Crime:  SEED  money  supports  counter-narcotics  and  anti-orgamzed  crime 
training  for  Macedonian  investigators  and  customs  officials. 

Democracy.  Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  funds  political  party 
building,  administrative  reforms,  NGO  development,  independent  media,  and  political 
decentralizatioh.  Encouraging  inter-ethnic  participation,  especially  bringing  more 
ethnic  Albanians  into  the  mainstream,  is  a  feature  of  all  these  activities.  IME^ramng 

supports  civilian  control  of  a  democratic  military.  ■ 


Europe 


H^iarian  Assistance:  The  key  strategic  goal  is  to  shore  up  Macedonia  against  any 
yillover  of  refogees  from  Kosovo,  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation  for  a  possible  natural 
disaster.  SEED  money  supports  Intergovernmental  Organizations’  work  to  pre-position 
relief  supplies  and  coordinate  response  scenarios  with  the  Macedonian  government. 


^yironment:  SEED  funds  technical  assistoce  to  the  Macedonian  Environment  Fund 
which  will  give  municipalities  the  ability  to  improve  environmental  infrastructure.  ' 

Performance  Evaluation: 


Increased  interoperability  with  NATO.  U;S.  security  assistance  has  focused  on 
trammg  and  equipment  transfers.  In  FY  1998,  FMF  was  utilized  to  provide 
comprehensive  contractor  training  to  the  Macedonian  Ministry  of  Defense  to  assist 
with  the  reorganization  of  Macedonia’s  military  along  NATO  compatible  lines.  In 
addition,  Macedonia  used  FMF  to  acquire  vehicles,  HUMVEE's,  night  vision 

goggles,  howitzers,  communications  equipment,  vehicle  maintenance  training  and 
English  language  training. 


^rticipation  in  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  exercises.  With  U;S.  support, 
Macedonia  hosted  a  battalion-level  Pff  exercise  (Cooperative  Best  Effort)  which 
underscored  international  acceptance  Of  Macedonian  sovereignty  and  supported  its 
territorial  integrity  against  the  threat  of  a  spillover  of  the  conflict  then  raging  in 
Kosovo.  ® 


Eyhange  of  military  information  with  other  south  Balkan  countries.  In  October 
ms,  Skopje  hosted  the  Southeast  European  Defense  Ministerial,  and  presented  a 
White  Paper  (subsequently  posted  on  the  internet)  on  defense  structure  and  planning 

-  an  unprecedented  example  of  defense  transparency  in  the  Balkans. 


Expanded  citizen  participation  in  political  decision-making.  SEED  programs  assisted 
Macedonia  througiwm  FY  1998  to  develop  election  laws,  political  pardesX^  Sa 
and  opimon  polling.  This  contributed  to  the  October-November  1998  parliamentary 
elections  being  judged  the  most  free  and  fair  since  independence,  the  smooth 
transition  from  outgoing  government  to  the  former  opposition  party,  and  the 

continued  inclusion  of  ethmc- Albanians  in  government. 

Competitiveness  and  responsiveness  of  the  private  sector.  SEED  assistance  focused 
on  successful  progress  in  commercial  law  reform,  development  of  a  capital  market 
technical  assistance  to  Macedonia’s  accession  to  the  World  Trade  Organization,  rural 
and  small  enterprise  credit,  and  improved  accounting  standards. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance;  , 

•  Receivership  of  U.S  military  training  and  equipment  received; 

•  Noncommissioned  officer  corps  established; 

•  Increased  assistance  for  WTO  membership; 

•  Continued  economic  growth  with  large  investment  from  the  U.S 

•  Greater  municipality  authority  for  tax  collection  and  services; 

•  Enhanced  relations  with  the  European  Union. 


Europe 


MACEDONIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FV  1998 

Estimate 

iY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

30,989 

18,360 

21,380 

CIPA 

11,372 

12,000 

16,000 

FMF-G 

19,257 

6,000 

5,000 

IMET 

360 

360 

380 

Economic  Development 

11,656 

11,180 

9,180 

SEED  1 

11,656 

11,180 

9,180 

International  Crime 

280 

SEED 

- 

- 

280 

Democracy 

3,741 

3,520 

3,000 

IMET 

97 

90 

120 

SEED 

3,644 

3,430 

2,880 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

900 

500 

710 

SEED 

900 

500 

710 

Environment 

500 

400 

390 

SEED 

500 

400 

390 

Diplomatic  Activities 

500 

500 

560 

SEED 

500 

500 

560 

Total 

48,286 

34,460 

35,500 

Appropriations  Accounts  ^ 

Actual 

FY 1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

CIPA 

11,372 

12,000 

16,000 

FMF 

^  19,257 

6,000 

5,000 

IMET 

457 

450 

500 

SEED 

17,200 

16,010 

14,000 

Total 

48,286 

34,460 

35,500 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

1,345 

■  1,429 

1,941 

ECE 

335 

376 

382 

IIP 

410 

438 

- 

Peace  Corps 

576 

701 

717 

Total 

2,666 

2,944 

3,040 

MACEDONIA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

50,052 

37,404 

38,540 
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Malta 

($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ 

National  Interests;  Malta  is  strategically  located  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  close 
proximity  to  Italy  and  Libya.  U.S.  national  interests  in  R4alta  include  ensuring  ^4alta  s 
pro-Western  orientation  and  checking  Libyan  influence.  The  Security  Assistance 
Training  Program  is  the  most  visible  evidence  of  U.S.  support  for  Malta  ^d 
demonstrates.  US  commitment  to  the  country '  s  pro-Western  ppMcal  policies  ^d 
institutions  .U.S.  assistance  to  Malta  enhances  its  ability  to  p^cipate  in  regional 
security  activities  of  importance  to  the  United  States,  including  matters  involving 
counter-narcotics,  covmter-terrorism,  interdiction  of  embargoed  goods  to  restricted 
countries,  and  interdiction  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  materials  in  transit  through 
Malta’s  waters.  The  U.S.  also  actively  promote  exports  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  to 
Malta. 

Strateric  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Participation  in  Intemationid  Military  Education  and  Trai^g 
(IMET)  funded  exchange  programs  enhances  Malta's  regional  security  capabilities  and  . 
provides  the  Maltese  military  with  a  positive,  pro-Western  experience.  Malta  will  be 
eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  5 l^m  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  • 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  NADR  Export  Control  funding  supports  the  M^tese 
effort  to  keep  their  island  from  being  used  as  a  way  station  for  controlled 

Performance  Evaluation; 

.  Maltese  participation  in  U  Si.  NATO  and  international  missions.  Malta  welcomed 
two  ship  visits  in  1998 .  Visits  included  Maltese  participation  in  training  in  nuclear 
biological  and  chemical  recognition  and  decontamination. 

.  Maltese  support  for  UN-sponsored  sanctions  on  Libya.  The  Armed  Forces  of  Malta, 
the  police  and  Customs  services  all  received  training  on  new  equipment  designed  to 
enforce  UN  sanctions. 

•  Improved  armed  forces'  standards  of  maintenance  and  operational  readiness.  After 
IMET-furided  training,  the  Maltese  Armed  Forces  was  able  to  design  and  lead  a  joint 
exercise  with  the  Italian  military  . 

•  Improved  interdiction  and  anti-terrorism  capabilities.  The  Armed  Forces  of  Malta 
developed  a  new  standard  operating  plan  for  security  at  Malta's  international  airport 
based  on  U.S,  principles  and  methodology.  Also,  capabiUties  to  detect  weapons  of 

mass  destruction  have  also  increased. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Maltese  participation  in  U.S.  ship  visits  and  other  NATO  and  international  missions. 

•  Maltese  support  for  and  enforcement  of  UN-sponsored  sanctions  on  Libya. 

•  Improved  Maltese  armed  forces'  operational  readiness  and  professionalism. 

•  Maltese  IMET  graduates  assume  key  positions  in  Malta's  armed  forces. 

Improved  interdiction  capabilities . 


MALTA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goai 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
NADR-Export  Control 

91 

91 

15 

15 

135 

135 

8 

8 

■ 

Total 

106 

143 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual  / 
FY19^8 

cE;^imate 

1?IPI9S9;:'' 

Request 
FY  2000 

IMET 

NADR 

91 

15 

135 

8 

100 

15 

Total 

106 

143 

115 

yiner  Accounts 

D&CP  ~ 

ECE 

IIP 

1,208 

6 

226 

1,285 

6 

209 

1,561 

6 

Total 

^  1,440 

1,500 

—  II  1  1  1 

MALTA 

Function  150  Resources  (3rand  Total 

1,546 

1 

1i682 

) 
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National  Interests:  Occupying  a  key  geopolitical  location  in  Central  Europe,  Poland  is  a 
linchpin  of  U.sTefforts  to  stabilize  transatlantic  security  through  the  enlargement  of 
NATO  and  other  Western  institutions.  In  anticipation  of  NATO  membership,  Poland  has 
become  a  close  partner  for  the  U.S.  in  the  region  and  beyond,  playing  a  leading  role  in 
the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  (including  serving  as 
Chairman-in-office  in  1998)  and  contributing  to  a  broad  range  of  multinational 
peacekeeping  efforts.  As  the  largest  state  in  East-Central  Europe  and  a  pathfinder  in  the 
transition  to  free  market  democracy,  Pbland  is  also  a  positive  model  for  political  and 
economic  reform  throughout  the  region.  At  the  same  time,  its  location  at  a  crossroads 
for  international  criminal  activity  gives  Poland  a  key  place  in  US  efforts  to  stem  illicit 
narcotics  trafficking  into  Europe  from  the  East.  Finally,  its  growing  economy  and  large 
population  make  it  an  important  market  for  U.S.  goods  and  investments.  In  sum,  the 

United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in  helping  Poland  ccmsolidate  its  democratic 

institutions  and  develop  a  prosperous  and  environmentally  responsible,  free  market 
economy  that  can  contribute  to  European  stability. 


Recional  Stability  ;  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  Foreign 
Military  Financing  (FMF)  programs  that  help  Poland  to  integrate  politically  and 
militarily  into  NATO  will  enhance  Poland's  ability  to  provide  regional  leadership  in 
stabilizing  regional  security,  and  strengthen  the  foundation  for  continued  NATO 
enlargement  and  adaptation.  Poland  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Denfining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue,to  assist  in  the  developrnem^^ 
effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability. 

Democracy;  Peace  Corps  and  USIA  exchange  programs  that  continue  the  ^  ^ 

consolidation  of  Polish  democracy  will  promote  stability  throughout  Central  ^d 
Eastern  Europe  by  demonstrating  to  neighboring  states  which  are  not  so  far  along  m 
the  reform  process  that  the  transition  to  a  free  market  democracy  is  achievable  and 
beneficial.  m 


Performance  Evaluation: 

•  interoperability  with  NATO.  Expanded  defense  cooperation  between 

Poland  and  the  United  States  has  helped  to  reorient  the  Polish  armed  forces  toward  a 
.  more  defensively  oriented,  Western  style  force  structure  capable  of  working 

side-by-side  with  NATO  and  the  United  States.  This  has  positioned  Poland  to  meet 
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minimum  NATO  military  requirements  in  time  for  accession  in  early  1999. 

However  a  major,  sustained  effort  will  be  needed  over  the  medium  and  long  term  to 

achieve  full  interoperability  with  NATO.  ^ 

Iransfer  of  state-owned  assets  to  the  private  sector.  Nearly  all  small  and  medium 
state  enterprises  have  been  privatized,  though  progress  has  been  more  modest  in 

some  sectors  dominated  by  large  companies,  such  as  energy,  chemicals,  spirits,  coal 
and  defense.  ^  ’ 


^onger  and  more  accountable  local  government.  U.S.  programs  to  support  the 
development  of  local  government  helped  bring  about  a  new,  significantly 

decentralized  system  of  local  government;  the  first  elections  under  this  new  system 
were  held  m  1998.  ^ 

•  gontmued  transformation  of  the  Polish  legal  system  based  on  democratic  and 
_ee-market  principles:  Expanded  antidrug  and  crime  cooperation  has  assisted  Poland 
m  countering  drug  and  crime  organizations  that  are  smuggling  illicit  drugs  through 

markets,  laundering  funds,  and  producing  illicit  amphetamines 
While  the  technical  capabilities  of  the  Polish  National  Police  are  quite  high  their  * 
efforts  continue  to  be  often  squandered  by  poorly  trained  and  bureaucratica’llv 
hamstrung  prosecutors  and  judges. 

^more  competitive  and  market-responsive  private  financial  sector.  With  help  from 
.  .  financial  sector  advisors,  privatization  and  the  entry  of  new  banks  have  reduced 
^te  ownership  to  between  one  quarter  and  one  third  of  the  banking  sector. 

However,  privatization  of  some  of  the  remaining  state  banks  has  slowed. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfnrmanrp- 

•  Effective  and  rapid  integration  into  NATO  structures; 

•  Continued  rationalization  of  defense  expenditures  and  modernization  of  militarv 

infrastructures;  ^ 

•  Increased  citizen  participation  in  democracy  at  the  local  level. 
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POLAND 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  AccoulilS?^  ' 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Estinriate 
'tW  1999 

Request 

FY2006 

Regional  Stability 

25,018 

3,600 

FMF-G 

23,700 

2,000 

IMET 

1,318 

1,600 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

6 

142 

2,711 

NADR-Export  Control 

6 

,142 

2,711 

Economic  Development 

25,394 

16,260 

- 

SEED 

25,394 

16,260 

- 

Democracy 

3,458 

900 

- 

SEED 

3,458 

900 

- 

Environment 

3,145 

1,250 

- 

SEED 

3,145 

1.250 

- 

Diplomatic  Activities 

3,112 

1,600 

- 

SEED 

3,112 

1,600 

- 

Total 

60,134 

23,752 

14,311 

Appiropriations  Accounts 

■  -4Actuiilf 

;;4EitifttatS:"^ 

ii®;li99;^.: 

Request 

FY2000 

FMF 

23  700 

2,000 

10,000 

IMET 

1,318 

1,600 

NADR 

6 

142 

2,711 

SEED 

35,110 

20,010 

- 

Total 

60,134 

23,752 

14,311 

i^HeriAccourttS'  >  V  ' 

.  ■  -’V 

D&CP 

13,520 

8,494 

11,314 

ECE 

2,442 

2,609 

2,682 

IIP 

1,996 

2,385 

- 

Peace  Corps 

2,548 

2,688 

2,236 

Total 

20,506 

16,176 

16,232 

IffmAND  ,  ■ 

Miction  150  Resources  T6tal 

80,640 

39,928 

30,543 
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Portugal 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  Portugal  is  a  charter  member  of  NATO  and  a  member  of  the  EU. 
The  Lajes  Base  Agreement  reached  in  1995  allows  U.S.  forces  broad  access  to  this  key 
and  strategic  military  facility  in  the  Azores.  This  year  the  United  States  and  Portugal 
will  initiate  re-negotiation  of  the  Lajes  Base  Agreement.  Ongoing  cooperation  at  Lajes  is 
essential  if  the  US  wishes  to  maintain  Portuguese  support  for  U.S.  military  operations 
and  EU  positions.  As  a  NATO  ally,  Portugal's  ability  to  conduct  military  operations 
directly  benefits  U.S.  security  goals. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  A  stable  and  cooperative  security  relationship  with  Portugal  is 
essential  to  maintaining  U.S.  access  to  Lajes  Air  Base.  Portugal  is  a  NATO  member 
and  will  assume  the  EU  Presidency  in  January  2000.  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  reinforce  Portugatl's  support  for  a  major  U.S.  role 
in  Europe  and  for  U.S.  positions  on  key  regional  and  multilateral  issues.  Portugal  will 
be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section 
516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  |?||i 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Portuguese  participation  in  international  peacekeeping  operations.  In  1998,  - 

Portuguese  units  and/or  observers  participated  in  peacekeeping  operations  in  Angola 
(MONUA),  Western  Sahara  (MINURSO),  and  the  Balkans.  Portugal  also  played  an 
active  role  in  several  joint  multilateral  exercises  including  STRONG  RESOLVE  in 
Portugal  with  units  from  Romania  and  Hungary. 

•  Continued  Portuguese  cooperation  on  key  issues  of  European  defense,  and  continued 

excellent  access  to  Portuguese  civilian  and  military  decision-makers.  Cooperation 
with  Portugal  on  key  defense  issues  has  been  outstanding.  During  1998,  five 
members  of  President  Clinton’s  Cabinet  and  seven  congressional  delegations  have 
visited  Portugal;  all  U.S.  visitors  were  provided  high-level  access  to  senior  decision¬ 
makers.  ■ 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Successful  re-negotiation  of  the  Lajes  Air  Base  Agreement; 

•  Active  Portuguese  participation  in  peacekeeping  operations; 

•  Portuguese  support  for  U.S.  positions  with  regard  to  NATO  and  EU  enlargement. 
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PORTUGAL 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts  . 

‘  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FYiS98 

Estimate 
FY 1999 

Request 

FY2009 

Regional  Stability 

IMET  _ _ 

844 

844 

700 

700 

700 

700 

Total 

844 

700 

700 

AbDropriations  Accounts 

Actuali  • 
FY  1998 

Estimate 
fV  1999 

Request  ;v 
FY2000 

IMET 

844 

700 

700 

Total 

844 

700 

700 

L.: - ^ - 

iOther  Accounts 

D&CP 

4,958 

5,258 

6,464 

ECE 

928 

983 

994 

IIP 

1,067 

969 

- 

Total 

6,953 

7,210 

7,458 

PORTUGAL 

FUNCTION  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

7,797 

7,910 

8,158 

i 
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National  Interests;  Romania  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  Central  Europe,  the  Balkans,  and 
the  former  Soviet  Unio^n.  One  noted  observer  recently  called  it  “the  fulcrum  of  Europe.  ” 
As  the  largest  country  in  Southeastern  Europe,  a  prosperous  and  democratic  Romania  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  security  in  a  troubled  region  that  has  commanded 
major  U.S.  attention  in  a  recent  years.  Presidents  Bill  Clinton  and  Emil  Constantinescu 
declared  a  strategic  partnership  between  the  United  States  and  Romania  in  July  1997. 


Regional  Stability:  Romania  was  the  first  country  to  join  the  Partnership  for  Peace  in 
1994  and  has  contributed  significantly  to  International  Force  aFOR)  and  the  Stability 
Force  (SFOR)  missions  in  Bosnia.  Romania  has  also  participated  in  the  “Friends  of 
Albania”  group  and  agreed,  despite  strong  historical  ties  to  the  Serbs,  to  possible 
NATO  use  of  Romanian  airspace  had  NATO  action  proved  necessary  in  Kosovo  in  fall 
1998.  Full  membership  in  NATO  remains  Romania’s  strategic  goal.  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  funds 
contribute  to  helping  the  Romanian  military  increase  its  interoperability  with  NATO 
and  deepen  the  institutional  foundations  for  democratic  civilian  control  over  the  armed 
forces.  Romania  will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  where 
appropriate  the  transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Romania  in  meeting  defense  requirements 
and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 


Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability.  , 


Economic  Development:  Romania’s  economic  transition  is  at  a  critical  stage. 
Agreements  with  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  other 
financial  institutions  are  necessary  for  the  GOR  to  avoid  balance  of  payments 
problems.  The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Vasile  is  beginning  to  move  forward  on 
privatization  and  the  closure  of  inefficient  state-owned  enterprises  while  presenting  a 
tight  budget.  U.S.  assistance  through  the  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy 
(SEED)  program  provides  crucial  help  to  Romania  in  its  reform  efforts  and  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  sustainable  economic  growth. 


International  Crime:  A  center  aimed  at  combating  international  organized  crime  is 
slated  to  open  in  Bucharest  in  1999  with  SEED  assistance.  A  Department  of  Justice 
resident  legal  advisor  is  also  in  place  at  Embassy  Bucharest.  Romania’s  location  at  the 
crossroads  of  Southeastern  Europe  makes  it  a  particularly  suitable  candidate  for 
assistance  with  border  controls. 
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Democracy;  SEED  efforts  help  support  the  development  of  democratic  instimtions, 
including  local  government,  public  administration,  NGOs,  and  the  courts.  Exchange 
programs  promote  democratic  diinking  and  expose  current  and  future  leaders  to 
American  democracy.  The  next  national  elections  (expected  in  2000)  will  be  a 
significant  milestone  in  the  consolidation  of  democracy. 

Environment:  The  SEED  program  is  seeking  to  improve  energy  efficiency.  Protect 

old-growth  forests,  and  preserve  the  Danube  Delta. 

Population:  SEED  funds  are  deployed  to  assist  Romania  in  family  planning  an^ 
women’s  health. 


Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Progress  on  Macroeconomic  Reform.  Progress  in  privatization,  the  closure  of 
inefficient  state  enterprises,  and  keeping  the  budget  deficit  down  are  crucial  factors 
for  Romania’s  economic  development. 

•  Agreements  with  the  International  Financial  Institutions  (IFIs).  Recession  since  1997 
and  lagging  reforms  have  created  balance  of  payments  problems  for  Romania. 
Agreements  with  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  are  vital  if  Romania  is  to  avoid  possible 

default  and  get  on  the  road  to  broad-based  growth. 

•  Progress  on  NATO  Interoperability.  Bilateral  military  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
should  complement  Romania’s  engagement  with  NATO  to  advance  NATO 
interoperability  and  advance  defense  reform. 

•  Support  for  Peacekeeping.  A  measure  of  Romania’s  goal  of  being  a  stability  exporter 
is  its  continued  strong  support  for  SFOR  in  Bosnia  'and  international  peace  efforts  in 
Kosovo. 

.  SECI  Center  on  Crime.  Non-traditional  threats  such  as  organized  crime  continue  to 
rise  in  prominence  in  bilateral  relations.  The  opening  of  a  Southeast  European  ^  ^ 
cooperation  Initiative  (SECI)  center  on  cross-border  crime  should  reaffirm  Romania’s 

commitment  to  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  in  this  important  area.  , 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Progress  on  Macroeconomic  reform  including  privatization  and  closure  of  inefficient 
state-owned  enterprises; 

•  Agreements  with  and  implementation  of  IMF  and  World  Bank  programs; 

•  Progress  on  NATO  Interoperability  goals  and  Defense  Reform; 

•  Continued  Support  for  OSCE  Kosovo  Verification  Mission  and  SFOR; 

•  Opening  of  SECI  Center  on  Cross-Border  Organized  Crime. 
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ROMANIA 

Function  150  Resources 


($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  AGcounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998; 

Estimate 
FY 1999 

Request 

FY20b0 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
NADR-Export  Control 

.  Economic  Development 

SEED 

International  Crime 

SEED 

Democracy 

IMET 

SEED 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

SEED 

Environment 

SEED 

Population 

SEED 

Diplomatic  Activities 

SEED 

14,447 

13.900 
547 

47 

47 

28,589 

28,589 

4,027 

547 

3,480 

1.900 

1,900 

2,360 

2,360 

791 

791 

4,513 

4,000 

513 

143 

143 

20,825 

20,825 

7,913 

513 

7,400 

3,350 

3,350 

2,000 

2,000 

1.625 

1.625 

800 

800 

8,160 

7,500 

660 

458 

458 

22,898 

22,898 

432 

432 

3,326 

540 

2,786 

1,522 

1,522 

1,890 

1,890 

472 

472 

Total 

52,161 

41,168 

39,158 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY  1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED 

13,900 

1,094 

47 

37,120 

4,000 

1(025 

143 

36.000 

7,500 

1,200 

458 

30,000 

Total 

52,161 

41,168 

39,158 

f  . 

utner  Accounts 

D&CP  ~  ■  ■ 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps 

3,607 

1,820 

1,119 

1,510 

3,836 
,  1.944 
1,154 
1,772 

5,204 

1,990 

1,876 

Total 

8,056 

9,070 

ROMANIA 

Function  150  Resources  Gmnd  Total 

60,217 

49,874 

48,228 
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Slovakia 

•  ~ _ ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

- - - -  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

National  Interests;  The  position  of  Slovakia  as  a  positive  force  for  regional  stability  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (CEE)  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  U.S.  supports  continued  economic  and  political  reform  and 
Slovakia's  eventual  integration  into  Euro-Atlantic  institutions,  particularly  NATO, 
OECD,  and  the  EU.  The  U.S.  is  also  interested  in  Slovakia  implementing  effective 
export  control  strategies  to  prevent  transfer  of  arms  to  pariah  states  as  well  as  bolstering 
crime-fighting  efforts  to  minimize  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  from  CEE  criminal 
organizations.  Developing  an  improved  business  climate  to  create  expanded  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms  will  be  supported  by  the  development  of  a 
democratic,  market-oriented  society. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Slovakia  is  a  small  country  in  the  heart  of  Europe  which  will  soon 
be  nearly  surrounded  by  NATO  member  states  and  has  its  own  aspirations  to  join  the 
alliance.  Continuing  Slovakia’s  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  arid  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  help  Slovakia  play  a  better  role 
as  a  regional  defense  and  security  partner  and  prepare  the  country  for  possible  future 
NATO  membership.  FMF  will  enhance  Slovakia’s  participation  in  Parmership  for 
Peace  (PfP)  actiyities  by  providing  U.S.  and  NATO  compatible  equipment  and 
training.  The  IMET  program  will  continue  to  promote  professionalism  of  the 
Slovakian  armed  forces,  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  human  rights  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 

effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability. 

Democracy:  Slovakia  is  in  the  process  of  strengthening  viable,  but  fragile,  democratic 
institutions  after  free  and  fair  elections  in  September  1998  brought  a  reform-minded 
government  to  power.  The  Peace  Corps  program  and  USIA  exchanges  will  lister 
democracy  and  respect  for  civil  society,  human  rights,  and  the  rule  of  law.  ^ 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Protection  of  Free  Speech.  Academic  Freedom,  Media  Independence  and  NGOs: 
U.S.  assistance  to  independent  media  and  support  for  domestic  observers  and  voter 
educators  helped  bring  about  free  Parliamentary  elections  with  more  than  84  percent 
voter  turnout  in  September,  despite  the  former  government's  attempts  to  stifle 
independent  media  and  control  state-run  channels. 
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•  Protection  of  Minorities:  The  new  government  includes  members  of  ethnic 
Hungarian  minority  (including  Deputy  Prime  Minister)  and  has  reissued  bilingual 
scjiool  report  cards  in  Hungarian  language  schools.  GOS  has  pledged  to  adopt  a 
minority  language  law  and  to  address  discrimination  against  Roma. 

•  Establishment  of  Vigorous  Export  Control  Regime:  The  U.S.  installed  a  "Tracker" 
export  control  system  and  trained  Slovaks  in  its  Use.  The  new  government  has 
pledged  stricter  adherence  to  export  controls,  linking  its  adherence  directly  to  closer 

relations  with  the  U.S.  and  eventuM  NATO  membership. 

•  Deepening  Participation  in  Pfi>  and  International  Peacekeeping:  The  Slovak 
government  sent  a  large  contingent  of  peacekeepers  to  Gaza  in  a  joint  operation  with 

Austtia.  InDecember  the  new  government  tripled  the  number  of  troops 

participating.  In  the  same  month,  Parliament  approved  an  expanded  participation  in 
PfP  exercises.  The  new  Defense  Minister  Kanis  pledged  involvement  in  Stabilization 
Force  (SFOR).  Slovakia  has  utilized  its  prior  year  FMF  to  purchase  an  Air 
Sovereignty  Operations  Center  (ASOC),  communications  equipment;  Rnglish 
language  training;  and  small  unit  equipment;  among  other  defense  articles  and 
services  that  will  increase  its  interoperability  with  U.S.  and  NATO  forces. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanr p; 

•  Greater  resolve  to  finalize  disputes  with  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic. 

•  Expeditious  promotion  of  military  officers  who  have  learned  English  or  attended  the 
IMET  programs. 

•  Continued  engagement  with  economic  problems  particularly  fiscal  deficits  and  the 
financial/banking  sector. 

•  faitiation  of  cooperation  with  the  FBI,  INS,  and  the  Customs  Bureau  in  investigating 
international  criminal  and  smuggling  cases. 

•  Greater  efforts  in  the  development  of  a  language  law. 
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SLOVAK  republic 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


/Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

1^1999 

Request 

Fy2000 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

3,821 

3,200 

3,150 

2,500 

IMET 

621 

650 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

48 

113 

391 

NADR-Export  Control 

48 

113 

391 

Economic  Development 

3,219 

- 

SEED 

3,219 

“  ’ 

Democracy 

3,315 

SEED 

3,315 

2,0UU 

Environment 

1,138 

- 

- 

SEED 

1,138 

“ ' 

Diplomatic  Activities 

403 

1,000 

- 

SEED 

403 

,  1,000 

** 

Total 

11,944 

e,oi3 

3,541 

AppropriatlonsiAccduhts 

Actual 

FY1998^ 

Estimate 
FY  1999 

Request 

FY  2000 

FMF  , 

IMET 

NADR 

SEED 

3,200 

621 

48 

8,075 

2,300 

600 

113 

3,000 

2,500 
650 
'  391 

Total 

11,944 

6,013 

3,541 

Other  Accounts^^^ 

D&CP  ^ 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps 

'  1,272 

718 
546 
1,508 

1,352 

766 

550 

1 ,743 

2,086 

792 

1,772 

Total 

4,044 

4,411 

4,650 

SLOVAK  REPUBLIC 
^'I^Onction  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

15,988 

8,191 

456 
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Slovenia 

_ ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ ($  in  thousands)  _ ' 

National  Interests;  Slovenia  has  the  potential  to  positively  influence  other  Southeast 
European  countries  at  differing  stages  of  reform  and  integration.  It  is  a  key  country  in 
US  policy  of  containing  regional  conflicts  and  paving  the  way  for  a  community  of 
democratic,  stable,  prosperous  nations  acting  together  and  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
national  sovereignty  and  international  law.  A  Slovenia  that  is  actively  engaged  in 
addressing  regional  security  problems  and  a  Slovenian  military  force  that  is  stable, 
strong,  well-administered,  and  closely  tied  to  Euro-Atlantic  institutions  serves  U.S. 
national  security  interests. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Rggional  Stability:  U.S.  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  and  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  foster  development  of  a  strong  bilateral 
military-to-mihtary  relationship  kd  assist  Slovenia  in  preparing  its  forces  for  entry  into 
NATO  in  a  future  round  of  enlargement,  and  for  deepening  engagement  in  regional 
security  arrangements.  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP),  Euro  American  Partnership 
Council  (EAPC),  and  peacekeeping  in  the  area's  zones  of  conflict.  Slovenia  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA) 
under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  where  appropriate  the  transfer  of 
EDA  will  assist  Slovenia  in  meeting  defense  requirements  and  furthering  NATO 
interoperability. 

Capons  of  Mass  Destruction:  With  funds  from  the  Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining  (NADR)  account  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  Export  Control  system  and  enforcement  capability.  Plgl 

Performance  Evaluation; 

*  Deepening  participation  in  the  PFP  and  in  international  peacekeeping  (PKO)  and 
humanitarian  operations.  In  addition  to  hosting  its  first  multinational  PFP  exercise 
and  folly  participating  in  other  PfP  activities  in  1998,  Slovenia  has  opened  some  of  its 
specialist  facilities  for  training  and  joint  exercises  with  Partners.  These  include  a 
first-rate  Alpine  training  facility  at  Pokljuka  and  a  demining  and  unexploded 
ordnance  training  facility  at  Ig.  Slovenia  now  participates  in  or  intends  to  contribute 
forces  to  five  major  multinational/regional  peacekeeping  bodies:  the  Trilateral 
Brigade  with  Italy  and  Hungary;  the  Central  European  Nations  Cooperation  in 
Peacekeeping  (CENCOOP);  the  Southeast  Europe  Brigade  (as  observers);  the 
Standby  High  Readiness  Brigade  (SHIBRIG);  and  SFOR.  Slovenia  is  also  providing 
a  military  police  platoon  to  the  Multilateral  Specialized  Unit  (MSU)  in  Sarajevo,  up 
to  10  participants  to  the  Kosovo  Verification  Mission  (KVM),  a  contingent  of  27  to 


Europe 

the  UN  PKO  mission  on  Cyprus,  and  two  Officers  for  the  UN  PKO  mission  on  the 
Lebanese  border  of  Israel. 

•  Promotion  o^U.S. -trained  officers  to  senior  military  or  defense  military  positions. 
The  current  Deputy  Chief  of  Defense,  Brigadier  Alojz  Jehart,  was  promoted  to  his 
current  position  after  attending  the  National  Defense  University  (NDU).  The  current 
G7,  Brigadier  Janez  Kavar,  was  promoted  after  attending  the  Army  War  College. 

•  Increased  interoperability  with  NATO,  as  measured  by  acquisition  of  NATO- 
compatible  equipment  and  adoption  of  NATO  doctrine  and  standards.  Slovenia  has 
accepted  27  of  NATO’s  Interoperability  Objectives  (lOs)  for  its  10*  Mountain 
Battalion,  a  rapid  reaction  force  that  it  is  forming.  It  is  making  progress  at  applying 
these  lOs  to  the  elements  of  the  battalion  that  have  been  formed.  Slovenia’s  Defense 
Ministry  and  Genreral  Staff  also  increased  its  participation  in  the  Marshall  Center. 
With  prior  year  FMF,  Slovenia  has  purchased  training  simulators,  pilot  equipment 
and  English  language  training.  Slovenia  also  purchased  training  simulators,  pilot 

equipment  and  English  language  training.  Slovenia  has  purchased  training 

simulators,  pilot  equipment  and  English  language  training.  Slovenia  also  purchased 
an  Air  Sovereignty  Operations  Center  with  its  own  national  funds.  Through  IMET, 
Slovenia  has  sent  officers  to  senior  level  training  at  each  of  the  military  service  war 
colleges ,  and  has  focused  on  training  that  enhances  interoperability  with  U .  S .  and 
NATO  forces. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Deepening  Slovenian  participation  in  PfP,  EAPC,  and  regional  security  initiatives. 

•  Continued  GOS  progress  on  reform  and  reorganization  of  military  and  Ministry  of 
Defense  bureaucracy  toward  meeting  NATO  interoperability  objectives. 

•  Expansion  of  Slovenian  International  Demining  Trust  Fund  activities  within  the 
region. 

•  Increasing  number  of  U.S. -trained  officers  in  senior  military  or  defense  military 

positions.  -  * 

•  Intensified  U.S.  -Slovenian  military-to-military  cooperation  and  contacts . 

•  IMET  programs. 

•  Continued  engagement  with  economic  problems  particularly  fiscal  deficits  and  the 
fmancial/banking  sector. 

•  Initiation  of  cooperation  with  the  FBI,  INS,  and  the  Customs  Bureau  in  investigating 
international  criminal  and  smuggling  Cases. 

•  Greater  efforts  in  the  development  of  a  language  law. 
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SLOVENIA 

Function  1 50  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


lAppropriations  Accounts 

Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate^ 

'  FV1999 

Request  . 
FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

CIPA 

10,042 

6,888 

3,250 

FMF-G 

2,500 

2,600 

IMET 

654 

650 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

41 

41 

NADR-Export  Control 

41 

41 

Total 

10,083 

3,291 

Appropriations  Accounts 

■'^■■"■Aitualii? 

FY 1998  i 

Estimate 

1^1999 

Request 

Fy26oo 

CIPA 

6,888 

FMF 

2,500 

2,600 

3,000 

IMET 

654 

650 

700 

NADR 

41 

41 

453 

Total 

10,083 

3,291 

4,153 

utner  Accounte 

D&CP 

1,217 

1,293 

1,859 

ECE 

422 

450 

467 

IIP 

488 

500 

Total 

2,127 

2,243 

2,326 

SLOVENIA 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

12,210 

''5,534' 

6,479 

* 
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National  Interests;  Turkey  is  vitally  important  to  U.S.  national  security.  Turkey  is  a 
key  NATO  ally  located  at  the  strategic  nexus  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Caspian,  and  an  active  participant  in  regional  stabilization  initiatives.  Turkey 
borders  three  countries  -  Iran,  Iraq  and  Syria  -  which  pose  military,  terrorist.  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD)  and  strategic  economic  threats  to  the  United  States.  Turkey 
provides  crucial  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  on  Iraq,  including  hosting  Operation  Northern 
Watch  (ONW).  The  U  S.  national  interest  in  Democracy  is  reflected  in  programs  with 
the  Turkish  military  that  promote  improved  civil-military  relations.  Turkish  efforts  to 
combat  narco-trafficking  are  also  of  serious  national  security  concern  to  the  U.S.  A 
highly  effective  USAID-funded  population  control  program  reflects  another  important 
U.S.  interest  in  the  region. 


Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs 
provide  Turkish  military  personnel  with  the  training  needed  to  improve  interoperability 
with  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  and  help  support  Turkey's  participation  in  international 
peacekeeping  operations.  Turkey  will  continue  to  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  where  appropriate  the  transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Turkey  in  meeting  defertse^^^ 
requirements  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 


Illegal  Drugs:  U.S.  countemarcotics  assistance  will  provide  training  and  equipment  to 
strengthen  Turkey’s  investigation  and  interdiction  efforts,  as  well  as  promote  demand 
reduction  and  public  awareness.  An  experimental  licit  poppy-breeding  project  helps 
enhance  the  economic  viability  of  the  industry  in  order  to  prevent  diversion  of  crops 
and  farmers  into  the  illicit  market,  and  to  support  the  market  for  pharmaceuticaUaw 
products.  .  ‘  BH 


Democracy:  The  issues  of  military  justice,  to  include  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  effective  defense  resources  management,  and  improved  civil-military  relations 
are  specifically  addressed  under  IMET  programs. 


Perfonnance  Evaluation; 

•  Government  of  Turkey  support  for  U.S.  regional  initiatives.  Turkey  has  supported 
U.S.  regional  initiatives  by  consistently  renewing  authorization  of  ONW,  strongly 
supporting  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process  and  building  solid,  multifaceted  ties  with 
Israel.  Turkey  played  the  leading  role  in  the  establishment  of  the  Multinational  Peace 
force-Southeastem  Europe,  arid  has  participated  constructively  in  the  Southeast 
Europe  Cooperation  Initiative  and  the  Black  Sea  Economic  Cooperation  Council.  The 
USG  has  been  able  to  promote  and  obtain  Turkish  participation  in  the  Multinational 
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Peacekeeping  Force  for  Southeast  Europe,  the  Southeast  Europe  Cooperation 
Initiative,  and  the  Black  Sea  Economic  Cooperation  Council. 

•  Increased  operational  readiness  of  the  Turkish  military.  Turkey  has  embarked  on  a 
major  effort  to  upgrade  and  modernize  its  armed  forces  to  enable  it  to  meet  NATO 
obligations  and  to  counter  the  increasing  security  threat  posed  by  terrorism  and 
WMD  being  pursued  by  neighboring  countries. 

•  Absence/limitation  of  flare-ups  in  the  Aegean.  U.S.  diplomatic  intervention  proved 
decisive  in  averting  war  between  NATO  allies  Greece  and  Turkey  on  two  occasions 
since  1994.  While  provocative  actions  by  the  armed  forces  of  both  countries  took 
place  in  FY98,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  of  such  incidents  compared  with  FY97. 

•  Statistics  on  narcotics  seizures.  During  1998  Turkish  law  enforcement  agencies 
seized  over  three  tons  of  heroin  and  five  tons  of  hashish.  Drug  seizures  were  up 
50%  from  1997.  There  were  over  5,000  drug-related  arrests:  There  were  a  number 
of  successful  bilateral  investigations  in  1998,  including  the  seizure  of  550  kilograms 
of  cocaine. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Reduced  military  involvement  in  politics; 

•  Normalization  of  Greek-Turkish  relations  and  progress  toward  a  Cyprus  settlement; 

•  Agreement  among  the  Turkish  and  Greek  governments  to  technical  changes  for  the* 
prevention  of  conflicting  exercises  in  the  Aegean  and  the  interception  of  NATO 
military  aircraft; 

•  Number  of  narcotics  seizures  in  Turkey;  , 

•  Reduced  total  birth  rate; 

•  Reduced  complaints/incidents  of  human  rights  violations. 
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TURKEY 

Function  150  Resources 

($in  thousands) 


Actilil 

:  :#Y  ii|0:;; 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  stability 

1,200 

1,200 

IMET 

1.200 

1,200 

Illegal  Drugs 

500 

500 

INC 

500 

500 

500 

Democracy 

4,305 

2,300 

300 

DA 

4,000 

2,000 

■- 

IMET 

305 

300 

300 

Total 

6,005 

■KmJ 

^fpropriations'Aqebiiqtef^S:'-'.-.- 

■  'FY^9* 

IMIililiiip 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

4,000 

-• 

IMET 

1,505 

1,500 

1,500 

INC 

500 

Total 

6,005 

4,000 

®flier ''ft:.-, 

D&CP 

8,575 

9,128 

14,141 

ECE  ; 

2,450 

2,659 

2,705 

■IIP 

2,803 

3,572 

- 

Total 

13,828 

15,359 

16,846 

iiiWEY.: 

'■■i. 

FOnjction  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

Europe 


The  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (FRY) 

_  ($  in  thousands) _ _ . 

National  Interests;  The  search  for  a  solution  to  the  crisis  in  Kosovo  and  the  promotion 
of  regional  stability  are  key  U.S.  priorities  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (FRY). 
Support  for  the  development  of  a  democratic  FRY  that  respects  human  rights  and  the  rule 
of  law  is  essential  to  the  eventual  integration  of  Serbia-Montenegro  into  the  international 
community  and  to  the  long-term  stability  of  the  Balkan  region.  Of  the  SEED  resource 
for  the  FRY,  90  percent  will  be  dedicated  to  meeting  program  needs  in  Kosovo.  The 
ultimate  programmatic  breakout  will  depend  on  progress  made  toward  peace  in  Kosovo. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportins 


rams  for  EY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  The  conflict  in  Kosovo  threatens  regional  stability  in  the  Balkans  and 
works  against  the  efforts  of  the  international  community  to  secure  peace  and  stability  in 
Bosnia  and  Albania.  The  Kosovo  Verification  Mission  will  continue  to  require 
significant  financial  support  through  the  Peacekeeping  Operation  (PKO)  and  Support  for 
Eastern  European  Democracy  (SEED)  accounts. 


Economic  Development:  To  pave  the  way  for  real  economic  reform  in  the  FRY  the 
US  is  working  closely  with  the  reform-minded  Montenegrin  government  as  a  positive 
model  for  Serbia.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  EU  have  been  Careful  to  exempt  Montenegro 
from  sanctions  and  are  providing  technical  assistance  to  Montenegro  on  a  range  of 
issues  including  tax  policy,  privatization,  business  development,  and  banking  and 
financial  reforms.  . 

Democracy:  Establishing  a  more  open  democratic  society  in  Yugoslavia  is  essential  to 
the  overall  stability  of  the  Balkan  region.  SEED  and  USIA  funds  are  devoted  to 
programs  that  enhance  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  support  independent  media,  protect 
human  and  civil  rights,  strengthen  civil  society  and  foster  individual  economic 
opportunity.  .  .  '  ■, 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  U.S.  contributes  significantly  to  international  efforts  to 
meet  immediate  and  projected  humanitarian  needs  with  a  focus  on  saving  lives, 
reducing  suffering,  and  helping  victims  return  to  self-sufficiency.  U.S  assistance 
programs  focused  in  Kosovo,  where  the  current  need  is  greatest,  have  improved  the 
situation  dramatically.  Refugees  from  recent  conflict  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  also 
require  relief  and  related  assistance.  * 

Perfomiance  Evaluation: 

NOTE:  No  Indicators  were  developed  in  FY  1998.  Nevertheless  progress  was  made: 
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•  U.S.-led  negotiations,  and  the  establishment  of  the  OSCE  Kosovo  Verification  and 
the  NATO  Air  Verification  Missions,  have  helped  contain  and  manage  the  conflict  in 
Kosovo. 

•  The  Montenegrin  government  continues  on  the  path  of  democratic  and  economic 
reform  with  significant  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
international  community. 

•  Despite  new  obstacles  in  the  FRY  and  a  repressive  legal  environment,  many 
independent  media  outlets  continue  to  operate.  Some  have  moved  their  base  of 
operations  to  Montenegro.  A  number  of  important  independent  voices  have  been 
silenced,  however  the  international  community  has  responded  with  additional 
assistance  for  the  media  and  increased  sanctions  on  the  government. 

•  Attempts  to  establish  a  broad  coalition  of  democratic  forces  through  the  Alliance  for 
Change  are  a  positive  development  and  will  reinforce  efforts  of  the  international 
community  to  foster  development  of  democratic  institutions. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Full  FRY  cooperation  with  international  negotiators,  monitors,  and  relief  workers 
regarding  Kosovo,  including  implementation  of  any  settlement. 

•  Satisfactory  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords. 

•  Expansion  of  political  and  economic  reform  in  Montenegro. 

•  Emergence  of  meaningful  pro-democracy  forces  in  Serbia. 

•  Independent  media  operations  strengthened  throughout  the  FRY. 

•  Creation  of  a  military  personnel  management  system  separate  from  the  Slovenian 
civil  service. 

•  Creation  of  an  indigenous  training  program  for  young  military  offices/NCOs 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Estiitiate 

liHiiisiB,, 

Regional  Stability 

1,478 

58,000 

CIPA 

1.478 

48.000 

t  - 

SEED 

-  - 

10,000 

Economic  Development  I 

4,329 

3,340 

16,494 

SEED 

4,329 

3,340 

16,494 

Democracy 

14,195 

19,360 

39,801 

CIPA 

6,545 

'  12,000 

14,500 

•  DA' 

..  500 

'  - 

■  - 

SEED 

'  7,150 

7,360 

25,301 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

12,233 

19,251 

8,680 

SEED 

2,380 

2,700 

8.680 

Title  II 

9,853 

16,551 

■ 

Diplomatic  Activities 

1,446 

870 

4,525 

SEED 

1.446 

870 

4,525 

Total  y 

33,681 

100,821 

69,500 

CIPA 

DA 

8,023 

500 

60,000 

14,500 

SEED 

Title  II 

15,305 

9,853 

24,270 

16,551 

55,000 

Total 

33,681 

100,821 

69,500 

-  #SWiiiiSSf  i 

J"'  ^  'x  .  '■■■ 

D&CP  '  ...... 

4,401 

4,664 

6,447 

ECE 

55 

58 

61 

IIP 

1,536 

1,614 

- 

Total 

5,992 

6,336 

6,508 

liiliii#. 

76,0081 
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EUR  Peacekeeping  Operations 

_ .  -  _  ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests:  The  FY  2000  request  for  EUR  PKO  provides  U..S,  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  and  its 
20  missions  in  support  of  U.S.  policy  goals  of  preventing  destabilization  in  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  reducing  and  containing  conflict  in  the  Balkans,  and  fulfilling 
the  OSCE’s  and  Office  of  the  High  Representative  (OHR>  responsibilities  under  the 
Dayton  Accords. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

The  FY  2000  request  for  European  Peacekeeping  Operations  (PKO)  provides  U.S. 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  OSCE  and  its  20  missions  in  support  U.S.  policy  goals  of 
preventing  destabilization  in  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  reducing  and 
containing  conflict  in  the  Balkans,  and  fulfilling  the  Organization  of  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  and  Office  of  the  High  Representative  (OHR) 
responsibilities  under  the  Dayton  Accords. 

Regional  Stability:  Of  the  total  $79  million  allocated,  $36  million  will  support  the 
OSCE  activities  in  Bosnia,  Croatia  and  other  non-Kosovo  activities,  and  the  remaining 
$43  million  will  be  used  in  support  of  the  OSCE's  activities  in  Kosovo.  In  Bosnia,  a 
substantial  portion  of  funds  will  be  used  to  support  electoral  reform  and  supervision, 
democratization,  human  rights,  and  refugee  return  efforts.  The  250-person  OSCE 
Croatia  Mission  will  continue  to  support  democratization,  electoral  and  legal  reforms, 
human  rights  and  refugee  returns.  The  balance  of  funds  will  be  used  to  support  the 
U.S.  contributions  to  on-going  OSCE  Missions  in  Albania,  Belarus,  Estonia,  Georgia, 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Latvia,  Macedonia,  Moldova,  Russia  (Chechnya),  Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan,  and  Ukraine,  as  well  as  planned  OSCE  Missions  in  Azerbaijan  and 
Armenia. 


In  Kosovo,  $43  million  in  PKO  funds  will  be  used  to  support  the  OSCE’s  Kosovo 
Verification  Mission  (KVM).  The  KVM  has  a  broad  mandate  to  verify  compliance  with 
the  cease  fire  and  other  international  commitments,  to  supervise  elections,  monitor 


human  rights  and  policing  operations,  and  generally  exercise  preventative  diplomacy  in 
an  effort  to  facilitate  conditions  for  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  situation  in  Kosovo. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Successful  OSCE  missions  to  contain  conflict  and  tensions  throughout  Europe  and 
particularly  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union.  In  FY  1998,  PKO  funds 
supported  OSCE  conflict  prevention  and  resolution  activities  throughout  the  Balkans 
and  Former  Soviet  Union.  The  OSCE  established  new  missions  in  Belarus, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Turmenistan,  and  Kazakhstan  to  assist  these  states  in  compliance  with 
fimdamental  human  rights  commitments,  economic  reform  and  democratization. 
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•  Safeguarded  and  consolidated  peace  in  Bosnia  consistent  with  the  reduction  and 
withdrawal  of  IFOR,  established  conditions  for  significtmt  reductions  in  the  number 
of  SFOR  peacekeepers  in  Bosnia  ,  and  successfully  supervising  1998  parliamentary 
elections. 

•  Successful  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords.  The  OSCE  Missions  in  Bosnia 
and  Croatia  consolidated  progress  on  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfomianpp« 

•  Containment  and  prevention  of  conflict  and  tensions  throughout  Eurasia,  particularly 
in  the  Balkans  and  Former  Soviet  Union; 

•  Verification  of  the  cease-fire  in  Kosovo,  including  the  enhancement  of  stability  on  the 
ground  and  the  evolvement  of  conditions  conduciye  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
situation  in  Kosovo; 

•  Improved  outreach  to-  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus  to  foster  democratization  and 
respect  for  fundamental  human  rights; 

•  Consolidation  of  peace  in  Bosnia  consistent  with  the  reduction  and  withdrawal  of 
SFOR; 

•  Continuedprogress  in  die  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords. 


EUR  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS  (PKO) 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


>^^prqpriatldns  Account : 

Regional  Stability 

PKO 

25,000 

25,000 

35,000 

35,000 

79,000 

79,000 

Total 

25,000 

35,000 

79,000 

Acinar- 

iMiEi 

PKO  ^  ^  ^  ^  ! 

25,000 

35,000 

79.000 

Total 
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European  Regional 

'  _ '  _ _ _ ($  in  thousands)  _ ■ 

National  Interests:  The  regional  program  will  enhance  the  stability  of  the  European 
continent,  provide  fertile  ground  for  U.S.  business  investment,  ultimately  reducing  the 
need  for  future  U.S.  expenditures  to  restore  peace. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

To  establish  a  durable  peace  and  reduce  ethnic  tensions  in  the  states  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  the  Balkan  region,  we  will  continue  to  promote  full 
implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords,  with  reinforced  efforts  in  public  security,  arms 
reduction  compliance,  freedom  of  movement,  return  of  refugees,  war  crimes 
cooperation,  democratization  and  economic  liberalization. 

Regional  Stability:  ESF  will  provide  a  small  but  critical  element  in  U.S.  plans  for 
managing  conflict  in  the  Balkans.  The  flexibility  provided  by  ESF  makes  it  an  essential 
rapid-reaction  fund  for  supporting  cease-fires,  bolstering  political  settlement  and 
managing  spillover.  Needs  are  anticipated  arising  out  of  potential  crises  in  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  Kosovo/Serbia  and  Albania.  This  is  a  regional  request  because  the  ethnic  nature 
of  likely  cbnflicts  requires  us  to  engage  with  refugees,  arms  smuggling,  stationing  of 
international  forces  and  impact  on  state  succession  talks  as  well  as  diplomatic 
coordination,  involving  several  neighbors,  including  Slovenia,  Hungary,  Romania, 
Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

EURREGIONAL 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^fipropriations  Accoii 
'  by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual;; 

EY'iWtci 

RequesstS 

FY200iS 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

10,000 

10,000 

Total 

- 

,^propriations  Account^  ^ ^ 

Request 

FY2000 

ESF 

- 

■  - 

10,000 

Total 

- 

- 

10,000 

mm  REGIONAL  : 
ituNCTjoN  150  Resources  GW^  total 

v-  ..‘f- 

■B 
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Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  -  Regional 

Account 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  SEED  regional  programs  promote  economic  restructuring; 
democratic  transition,  and  social  stabilization  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (CEE).  A 
stable,  prosperous,  and  democratic  CEE  region  will  enhance  the  stability  of  the  European 
continent,  provide  fertile  ground  for  U.S.  business  investment,  reduce  the  iieed  for  future 
U.S.  expenditures  to  restore  peace,  and  minimize  the  impact  of  international  crime  on  the 
U.S.  and  its  citizens. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Development:  Regional  SEED  programs  which  promote  broad-based 
economic  growth  focus  on  economic  restihicturing  and  private  enterprise  development; 
energy  efficiency,  health  administration  reform;  economic  (Treasury)  experts  to  advise 
Ministries  of  Finance  on  budget,  debt,  tax  and  banking  reform  issueSs;  technical 
assistance  to  democratic  and  market-oriented  labor  and  social  sector  programs;  Baltic 
Enterprise  Fund  financing;  and  the  Southeast  Europe  Cooperative  Initiative,  to  promote 
regional  cooperation  on  common  environmental  and  economic  problems  among  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Europe.  '  ■  -  ' 

Intemational  Crime:  Regional  programs  combat  international  organized  crime  and 
strengthen  national  law  enforcement  institutions,  including  training  law  enforcement 
officers  to  combat  auto  theft,  fin^cial  institution  fraud,  money  laundering;  technical 
assistance  to  draft  and  implement  counter-crime  legislation;  and  training  of 
prosecutors,  judges,  and  defense  attorneys. 

Democracy:  Regional  programs  will  promote  democracy,  establish  self-supporting 
foundations  for  NGOs  in  countries  which  no  longer  have  a  USAID  mission;  fund  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy;  provide  scholarships  for  study  at  American 
universities;  and  provide  grants  for  educational  institutions  to  conduct  research  and 
studies, on  CEE  issues. '  .  >  , 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  Supporting  programs  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Balkan  region  in  the  aftermath  of  the,  wars  in  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Kosovo  through 
emergency  rehabilitation,  reconstruction  finance,  municipal  infrastructure  and  services 
restoratioii,  demining,  debt  rescheduling,  trade  development,  election  assistance,  and 
democracy  promotion. 

Environment:  Regional  programs  aim  to  reduce  global  climate  change  (GCC), 
conserve  biological  diversity  ,  promote  sustainable  urbanization  including  pollution 
management,  increase  provision  of  environmentally  sound  energy  services,  and 
improve  natural  resource  management. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

.  I II  I  III  I  Linn  JIJ  iilTi  rrini-ir‘"  -"■<  Despity  year 

^^LtlunLLnty  stemming  from  tte  Russian  and  Asian,  tinanm  crisis.  CEE 
t"r"smgly  uJffected.  an  indication  of  ti.dr  econom.c  s.rengti>. 

.  rwvdnn  cooperative  initiartvea  with  CEE  countries  to 

technical  assistance  to  combat  international  organized  crime,  identify  combat 
f^cJa  c"uch  as  money  laundering  and  counterfeiting,  to  counter  narcoUcs 
fumciai  crimes  su  ,  ^gi^tive  and  institutional  capacities  to  address  these 

5^C^"Slened  pannersWp  wim  Centia.  and  Eas.  European 

law  enforcement  institutions,  agencies  and  officials. 

.  Inrm-r  f-r-'l-"  adherence  to  democratic  practices  and  respect^  _ 

SXrriahts  Nct  governments  in  Bulgaria,  Slovakia  and  Macedonia  continued  or 
k^im^.  refoL;  government  in  Slovalda  and  Macedonia  took  steps  to 

reduce  etoic  tensions.  ? 

[nfrastructure  enabled  the  return  of  significant  numOCTs  of  refugees, 
elections  were  held  by  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  m  Eur  p 

(OSCE)  with  the  financial  support  of  SEED. 

.  rnntimt-  "■"‘''"’I  cooperation  through  the  Rndanest  Regional  Environmental  Cengr 
Tn  If  -itrr  --  — r  degradation,  and  air  gujOig. 

Through  the  REC  USAID  conducted  an  erer^  efficiency  traimng  program  o  ^ 

rm1,o"t  andW  sources,  and  tomaintain  or  incmase 
greenhouse  gas  "sinks"  such  as  forests. 

.  Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance^ 

•  Tmnroved  market  indicators  which  demonstrate  the  growth  of  the  private  sector; 

:  S^nT^d  more  transparent  iaw  enforcement  institutions  through  trammg  of 

.  rmSrrffSSZoned  foundations  for  NGOs  in  countries  which  no  ionger 

.  ZSd"n!^®or  h™»^  assistance  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  as  retirgees  return 

.  r.:d"rc"S=—  resources  for  energy  con^rvation. 
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SUPPORT  TO  EAST  EUROPEAN  DEMOCRACY  (SEED) 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


'^ropriations  lE^Ocounts 
;by  Strategic;Gbal 

Econoinic  Development 

SEED 

30,417 

30,417 

International  Crime 

SEED 

6,450 

"6,450 

Democracy  i 

SEED 

11,833 

11,833 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

SEED 

211 

211 

Environment 

5,041 

5,041 

SEED 

Diplomatic  Activities 

SEED 

4,920 

4,920 

Tote/ 

58,872 

32,174 

32,174 

3,200 

3,200 

10,771 

10,771 


34,706 

34,706 

732 

732 

12,986 

12,986 

232 

232 
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Near  East 


Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Martin  S.  Indyk 


The  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  (NEA)  manages  an  extensive  portfolio  of  security, 
political,  economic  and  non-proliferation  initiatives'  in  a  region  charactered  by  heavy 
reliance  on  U.S.  diplomatic  leadership  and  crisis  management.  Many  NEA  regioMl  goals 
have  been  shared  across  Administrations  as  truly  vital  to  our  national  interests  For  over 
four  decades,  successive  U.S.  Administrations  have  defined  a  peaceM resolution  of  the 
Arab/Israeli  conflict  and  secure  access  to  the  energy  resources  of  Ae  Persian  Gulf  among 
their  top  foreign  policy  objectives.  Bureau  personnel-both  m  the  field  ^d  m 
Washington-are  intimately  engaged  m  the  formulation  and  execution  of  U .  S .  fo  g 
policy  initiatives  that  include  advancing  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  countering  e 
Lqi  threat,  ensuring  stability  in  the  oil-rich  Gulf ,  and  promoting  democratic  values  ^d 
religious  tolerance.  Advancing  U.S.  political  and  economic  interests  m  the  Middle  East^ 
is  explicated  by  a  legacy  of  ethnic  conflicts,  border  disputes,  economic  dislocations  ^d 
inequities,  ecological  disruptions,  and  human  rights  abuses-to  say  nothmg  ^  terrorism 
and^intolerance.  It  is  within  that  context  that  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  is 
charged  with  the  delicate  combination  of  crisis  management,  while  also  shapmg  policies 

and  programs  to  deal  with  the  core  underlying  issues. 

The  legacy  of  strong,  vigorous  U.S.  leadership  in  the  Middle  ^st  has  entailed 
substantial  commitments  of  both  diplomatic  energy  as  well  as  foreign  assistance 
resources  over  the  past  several  decades.  In  prior  budgets,  attention  Reused  on  the  ^ 

$5  billion  in  annual  security  assistance  resources  traditionally  commanded  by  our  Cmp 
David  parmers  Israel  and  Egypt-which  as  recently  as  FY  1998  some^^^^ 

of  our  Xrldwide  foreign  assistance  budget.  Less  frequently  mentioned  is  the  fact  ttot 
supporting  all  our  remaining  Middle  East  foreign  assistance  funding  imtiatives  absorbs 
lefsXan  3%  of  the  worldwide' total.  Furthermore,  our  diplomatic  readiness~m  a  region 
in  which  Ambassadors  and  their  staffs  remain  the  primary  interlocutors  across  the  full 
gamut  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  issues-is  the  second  smallest  of  any  regiona 
Xeau  Om  work  is  accomplished  through  a  lean  bureau  and  field  orgamzation  of  only 
46  Washington-based  professionals,  20  missions  overseas  and  an  annual  budget  ot 

$62  million. 

Even  given  that  NEA  has  one  of  the  smallest  operating  budgets  and  staffs,  our  personnel 
manage  one  of  the  largest  foreign  assistance  programs  -  the  traditional  eamarked 
funding  for  Israel  and  Egypt  that  dates  from  the  Camp  David  Accords  m  the  Arab/Israeh 
peace  process.  Faced  with  the  disparity  between  these  large  traditional  ear^ks  md 
aXe  unmet  funding  needs  for  other  regional  priorities,  NEA  has  assumed  eadership 
reLcturing  foreign  assistance  allocations  for  the  region.  We  hope  to  conUnue  gra^al 
declines  in  assistance  entitlements  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  thereby  freemg  up  resources  for 

other  requirements  in  the  region. 
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N^is  a  leatehip  bM.  On  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  we  work  closely  with 
the  President  s  Special  Middle  East  Coordinator  (SMEQ  on  the  full  range  of 
negonations  involving  Israel,  the  Palestinians,  Lebanon  and  Syria.  We  lead  the 
multilateral  steering  group  and  the  five  multilateral  working  groups  associated  with  the 
peace  process,  new  regional  econonuc  institutions,  and  the  Palestinian  donor 
coordination  process  Our  staff  chair  interagency  processes,  lead  discussions  with  our 
Russian,  European  Union  and  Japanese  partners,  galvanize  coordinated  support  for  our 
fraq  Md  Libya  policies  with  all  Security  Council  members  as  well  as  with  our  Arab 
mends,  and  lead  interagency  deliberations  on  Iran  policy.  Despite  differing  priorities 
among  our  regional  partners,  we  seek  to  enhance  bilateral  ties,  while  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  broader  agendas  in  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

Furthermg  the  Middle  East  peace  process  continues  to  dominate  our  diplomatic  agenda 
just  as  It  has  for  every  U.S.  Administration  since  Truman.  The  rationale  for  vigorous  ’ 
U.S.  engagement  m  peace  process  diplomacy  remains  the  same  -  U.S.  commitment  to 
e  security  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  recognition  of  the  substantial  risks  of  broader 
regional  imtabihty  if  the  peace  process  were  to  founder.  Our  emphasis  continues  to  be  on 
assisting  the  Israelis  and  Palestmians  to  implement  existing  agreements  and  conclude  an 
agreement  on  permanent  status  issues.  We  will  pursue  every  opportunity  to  revitalize  the 
Synan  and  Lebanese  tracks.  While  the  risk  of  a  superpower  conflict  stemming  from 
rab-Israeh  tensions  may  have  receded,  the  underlying  justification  for  U.S.  engagement 

UaS  IlOX. 

U.S.  engagement  is  also  critical  to  limiting  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  radical 
regimes  and  further  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  an  already  heavilv 
militariKd  region  and  with  a  number  of  fragile,  non-democratic  regimes.  We  seek 
regional  stability  m  the  Gulf  as  a  vehicle  for  bolstering  our  close  partnerships  with  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  states,  and  safeguarding  world  access  to  the  substantial  energy 
resources  available  from  that  region.  NEA  countries  account  for  more  than  75%  of 
proven  world  od  reserves,  and  some  35  %  of  total  world  production.  Since  Saddam 
Hussein  s  mvasion  of  Kuwait  in  1990,  we  have  coordinated  closely  with  the  Defense 
Department  on  an  enhanced  forward  presence  for  U.S.  military  assets,  and  our  regional 
diplomacy  is  heavily  oriented  toward  ensuring  that  those  assets  support  our  overall 
secunty  priorities. 

Countering  the  threat  Iraq  poses  to  regional  stability  and  to  our  worldwide 
nonproliferation  policies  is  a  critical  Bureau  priority.  We  have  managed  the  threat  using 
^lomcy  backed  by  the  credible  use  of  force,  pending  a  change  of  regime  in  Baghdad 
ms  mcludes  mobilizmg  a  wide  array  of  diplomatic  resources  in  Washington,  New 
York,  and  our  posts  around  the  world  to  rally  support  for  the  U.S.  containment  and 
regime  change  effort,  including  efforts  such  as  Operation  Desert  Fox.  The  Gulf  States 
are  not  like  NATO;  every  new  deployment  or  coalition  effort  requires  extensive 
diplomatic  coordination  at  senior  levels.  Efforts  also  include  closer  engagement  with 
Iraqis,  both  inside  and  outside  Iraq,  who  seek  Iraq’s  reintegration  into  the  family  of 
nations.  To  that  end,  the  Secretary  has  appointed  a  Special  Representative  for  Transition 
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in  Iraq  who  will  -  inter  alia  -  oversee  the  use  of  Economic  Support  Funds  and  ensure 

implementation  of  the  Iraq  Liberation  Act  in  support  of  our  policy  objectives. 

Achieving  change  in  Iranian  practices  that  violate  international  norms  remains  a  key 
regional  goal.  We  seek  to  convince  Iran  to  alter  its  foreign  practices  on  terronsm  and 
mAD  means  of  delivery.  At  the  same  time,  we  work  with  friends  and  allies  to  deny 
WMD  capabilities  or  the  financial  windfalls  that  might  enable  Iran  to  buy  these 
capabiliti^:  We  have  and  will  continue  to  expend  considerable  energy  with  European 
and  other  allies  to  achieve  these  goals.  We  will  continue  our  advocacy  of  govemment-to- 
govemment  dialogue  with  Iran  while  facilitating  people-to-people  exchanges  that  may  ^ 
foJte™  environment  in  which  such  a  dialogue  is  possible.  We  are  increasing  our  efforts 

considerably  to  explain  our  Iran  policy  and  to  rally  consensus. 

NEA’s  mixture  of  diplomatic  activities  and  funding  priorities  is  changing  m  response  to 
developments  in  the  region  as  well  as  to  worldwide  trends.  Our  Egypt  economic  policy- 

grounded  in  the  four-year-old  Gore-Mubarak  partnership-is  encouragmp  transition 

from  a  largely  assistance-based  relationship  to  one  based  on  greater  market  ac^ss  and 
foreign  investment.  Our  encouragement  of  intra-regional  trade  and  investment  initiatives 
is  in  response  to  the  chronic  failure  of  countries  to  develop  economic  rel^ions  amongst 
themselves  Our  efforts  are  manifested  in  creative  imtiatives  such  as  Ae  Qualifying 
Industrial  Zone  (QIZ)  program  involving  Jordan  and  Israel,  '^e  QIZ  marries  U.S. 
market  access,  Jordanian-Israeli  cooperation,  and  international  capital  m  a^wm-wm 
combination.  The  Gaza  Industrial  Estate  program  is  another  example  of  this  creativity. 
We  continue  to  support  the  MENA  economic  conference  process  as  a  vehicle  for  ^ 
drawing  the  intemationarprivate  sector  into  the  region.  We  also  continue  to  advocate  for 
U  S  companies  as  they  bid  on  major  privatization  projects  m  Egypt  and  Morocco,  . 
pursue  commercial  opportunities  in  Lebanon,  and  remain  the  prmcipal  suppliers  of 

defense  equipment  in  the  Gulf. 

North  Africa  has  suffered  economic  dislocation  and  political  dysfunction  as  its  countries 
make  the  difficult  transition  toward  more  open,  democratic  governance.  Our  policies  aim 
to  bolster  the  efforts  of  moderate,  constructive  governments  m  Morocco  and  Tumsia  and 
reinforce  change  in  Algeria.  We  have  begun  an  initiative  m  North  Africa  that  wouW 
give  new  coherence  to  our  approach,  particularly  in  our  bilateral  relations  With  Tumsia 
Mid  Morocco.  We  plan  to  inaugurate  a  cutting-edge  progrm  of  private  sector  trade- 
aid-that  will  enhance  investment  opportunities  and  build  civil  institutions . 

Our  economic  and  democracy  programs  are  mutually  reMorcing  as  NEA  faws  ^e 
challenge  of  addressing  critical  global  issues.  Multiple  efforts  to  e^ance  private  sector 
development  and  a  better  investment  climate  will  seek  to  address  the  root  causes  of 
societal  dislocation,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  mtro^ce^  a  strong  imtia 
program  for  developing  civil  society  in  this  region  which  often  lacks  the  most 
radLentary  institutions  for  peaceful  transition  of  leadership,  freedom  of  expression  or  ^ 
respect  for  women’s  rights.  Our  missions  are  also  actively  engaged  m  fostenng  religio 
tolerance.  We  are  also  tackling  the  societal/structural  factors  that  foster  a  climate  of 
intolerance  and  extremism. 
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More  broadly  we  have  long  been  encouraging  the  region  to  address  environmental  issues 
such  as  limited  water  resources  and  environmental  degradation  through  the  Middle  East 

Z  wSr'T  Nile  Basin  initiative 

that  will  explore  proactive  strategies  to  defuse  future  tensions. 

Foreign  assistance  resources  enable  us  to  achieve  our  regional  objectives.  Beyond  our 
bedrock  commitments  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  our  remaining  FY  99  foreign  assisLice 
resources  were  targeted  to  meet  our  most  urgent  needs  for  Jordan,  the  Palestinians 

^  valuable  regional  programs,  many  of  which  support  the  Middle 
East  Peace  IYo(»ss.  The  Bureau  directly  manages  a  $3  million  ESF  fund  to  promote 
multilateral  Arab/Israeli  cooperation,  as  well  as  a  $2.5  million  fund  to  prornme 
democr^ic  imtiatives  in  the  Middle  East.  This  democracy  fimding  has  led  to  new  U  S 
leadership  in  support  for  political  parties  and  elected  parliaments  from  Algeria  to  Yembn 

H  for  largest  bilateral  economic  assistance  programs 

for  Egypt,  Jordan  and  the  Palestinians.  ^ 

In  addition,  these  are  some  key  programs  we  intend  to  pursue  in  FY  2000: 

and  $100  million  for  the  Palestinians,  to  bolster  the  commitment  of  both  parties  to  the 
process.  We  will  seek  a  total  of  $15  milliop  for  fimding  for  the  suLssM 
Middle  East  Regional  Cooperation  program  of  scientific  exchanges  as  well  as  other 
programs  to  support  multilateral  cooperation  on  key  regional  issues. 

.  Middle  East  Democracy.  We  wm  seek  $7  million  in  FY  2000  resources  to  build  on 
^r  efforts  to  promote  democratic  openings  across  the  region,  particularly  in  Algeria 
Morocco,  Yemen,  Lebanon  and  Oman.  We  will  target  strengthening  new  parties 

parliaments  and  basic  areas  of  the  rule  of  law,  press  freedom,  selected  elecLns  ’ 
monitoring  activities,  and  women’s  rights  issue. 

•  Iraqi  Transition.  We  will  seek  $10  million  in  FY  2000  to  expand  the  program  to 
support  transition  in  Iraq.  This  funding  will  foster  increased  activity  with  Iraqis 
both  inside  and  outside  the  country,  to  promote  a  rehabilitated  Iraq’s  reintegriion 
into  the  international  community  under  new  leadership.  We  expect  the  program  to 

a  vMce  to  intensive  coalition  building  and  a  general  opposition  congress. 

Conferences  on  Iraq’s  future  will  continue,  with  the  prospect  of  an  opposition-wide 
p  eMty  on  a  post-dictatorship  Iraq.  Opposition  leaders  will  enlist  support  through 
visits  to  key  countnes.  And  the  campaign  to  hold  the  regime  accountable  for  its  past 
war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  will  intensify  with  the  goal  of  establishing  an 

mtemational  Commission  of  Experts  or  ad  hoc  Tribunal  utonsmngan 
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•  U.S;  North  Africa  Partnership.  We  seek  $5  million  to  support  a  new  regional 
initiative  to  devdop  closer  privates  sector  ties  between  the  U.S.  and  Morocco, 

Tunisia,  and  Algeria.  This  innovative  program  will  fund  technical  assistance  on 
market-oriented  economic  reforms,  highlighting  U.S.  companies’  capabilities  and 
ohffiipnging  European  confrol  of  North  African  project  design  and  trade  promotion. 

•  Separately,  we  seek  to  advance  military  to  military  relations  with  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  through  a  modest  FMF  program  for  each  country.  The  Tunisia  program  will 
redress  F-5  needs  and  the  Morocco  program  will  enhance  training  and  joint 
exercises. 

To  pursue  NEA’s  diverse  agenda,  both  in  Washington  and  overseas,  the  bureau  must 
interact  with  a  complex,  multilingual,  multicultural  society,  often  under  difficult  and, 
occasionally,  threatening  circumstances.  Cultivating  a  work  force  with  the  flexibility, 
motivation,  and  language  skills  and  training  to  staff  our  embassies  and  consulates  abroad 
and  the  NEA  bureau  in  Washington  is  the  bureau’s  highest  diplomatic  readiness  priority. 
Our  efforts  are  taking  place  within  the  context  of  the  overall  reorganization  of  the  foreign 
affairs  agencies.  Cost-effective,  productive,  and  equitable  integration  of  USIA’s  Near 

East  operations  is  another  key  objective. 

NEA  seeks  operating  resources  sufficient  to  manage  our  most  urgent  FY  2000  priorities. 
In  Washington,  in  spite  of  the  substantial  workload  entailed  by  peace  process  and  Iraq 
crisis  management,  we  are  seeking  only  five  new  positions  to  implement  the  new 
congressionally  mandated  support  for  the  Iraqi  opposition.  We  plan  to  use  contractor 
support  to  enhance  our  Iran  watching  capabilities.  In  the  field,  we  are  seeking  six 
additional  U.S.  direct  hire  positions  recommended  by  posts  through  the  Mission  Program 
Planning  process,  at  an  annualized  total  cost  of  $300,000.  These  additions  will  enhance 
our  capability  to  report  on  emerging  economic  issues  in  the  Gulf  and  in  Algiers  as  well 
as  to  address  enhanced  consular  needs  in  both  Jordan  and  Yemen. 

We  are  also  requesting  ten  additional  Information  Management  positions  to  maintain 
sophisiticated  new  computer  systems  overseas  and  ensure  adequate  information  security. 
The  annual  cost  of  these  positions  to  the  bureau  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  Information 
Management  staffing  and  expertise  at  many  posts  in  NEA  are  inadequate  to  maintain 
sophisticated  new  systems  like  ALMA  and  the  proposed  classified  Windows  NT  LAN- 
with  Cable  Xpress.  Efficient,  dependable,  Y2K-compliant  information  systems  are  vital 
to  supporting  and  enhancing  the  bureau’s  goals.  All  NEA  posts  will  have  ALMA 
installed  by  the  end  of  FY  1999,  giving  them  unclassified  Y2K  compliance. 

To  fill  the  staffing  gaps  hampering  overseas  operations  due.  to  small  embassies  and 
staffing  shortages  in  Information  Management,  Administration  and  Office  Management 
Specialists,  NEA  is  activating  a  When  Actually  Employed  (WAE)  roster  to  ensure 

experienced  assistance  to  posts  with  the  most  urgent  needs.  We  must  also  identify 

resources  to  provide  adequate  compensation  to  all  Locally  Engaged  Staff  at  NEA  posts. 
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The  NEA  bureau  also  requires  adequate,  secure  facilities  to  accommodate  expanding 
U.S.  government  operations  in  the  region.  To  replace  and  rehabilitate  the  most 
inadequate  facilities  expeditiously,  domestic  and  overseas  bureau  staff  are  working  with 
FBO  Md  DS  to  find  creative  solutions  for  Doha,  Dubai,  Beirut,  Rabat,  Tunis  and  Abu 
Dhabi’s  facilities  requirements.  We  believe  that  our  existing  lean  structure  of  missions 
and  consulates  is  adequate  to  meet  our  requirements,  and  are  suggesting  no  additional 
post  openings  or  closings. 
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NEAR  EAST 
Function  150  Resources 

.  .  ($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts., ;*■  x 
Strateflic  GoftI 

1^1098  i 

i  Estimate 

I  R^t999 

Regional  Stability 

CIPA 

3,992,505 

60,978 

4,120,675 

66,500 

ESF 

1,210,500 

1,089,000 

FMF-G 

2,700,000 

2,744,000 

IMET 

4,717 

4,675 

PKO 

16,310 

16,500 

Wye  -  ESF 

- 

200,000 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

FMF-G 

450,030 

.450,000 

465,245 

465,000 

NADR-Export  Control 

30 

245 

Economic  Deveiopment 

DA 

650,060 

5,330 

698,405 

2,500 

ESF 

644,730 

695,905 

Counter-Terrorism 

8,874 

8,766 

NADR-ATA 

8,874 

8,766 

Democracy 

ESF 

41,855 

40,880 

47,175 

46,200 

IMET  , 

975 

975 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

1,300 

3,730 

NADR-Demining 

1,300 

3,730 

Environment 

206,390 

222,836 

DA 

3,200 

2,826 

ESF 

203,190 

220,010 

Popuiation 

DA 

ESF 

17,670 

2,670 

24,900 

2,500 

15,000 

22,400 

Heaith 

ESF 

41,210 

41,210 

32,985 

32,985 

Total 

5,409,894 

5,624,717 

Request 

F^2OO0 


4,000,725 

65,400 

944,000 

2,819,500 

4,825 

17,000 

150,000 

480,301 

480,000 

30l" 

625,050 

2,500 

622,550 


7,000 

7,000 

65,475 

64,500 

975 

4,000 

4,000 

231.995 

3,000 

228.995 

39,500 

2,500 

37,000 

45,955 

45,955 

5,500,001 
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Appropriations  Accounts 

CIPA  ~  ~ 

DA 

ESF 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 

PKO 

Wye -ESF 

Total 


Actual. 
FY  1998; 


60,978 

11,200 

2,155,510 

3,150,000 

5,692 

10,204 

16,310 


5,409,894 


Estimate 

FY1999 


66.500 
.  7,826 

2,106,500 
3,209,000 

5,650 

12,741 

16.500 

200,000 


5,624,717 


;^her  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

90,286 

14,041 

3,246 

96,123 

14,750 

3,671 

Total 

r  107,573 

r  114,544 

Request 

FY2000 


65,400 

8,000 

1,943,000 

3,299,500 

5,800 

11,301 

17,000 

150,000 


5,500,001 


101,664 

15,534 

3,789 


120,987 


NEAR  EAST  — “ 

Function  150  Resources  Gkanp  Total 

5,517m7 

5,739,261 

5,620,988 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Regional  Stability  (RS) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Achieve  a  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  Peace.  Ensure  that  local 
and  regional  instabilities  among  the  core  peace  process  countries  do  not  threaten  the 

security  and  well  being  of  the  U.S.  or  its  allies. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security;  Engagement  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process  prevents  a  drift  toward  violence  and  reduces  the  potential  for  escalation  to  a 
confrontational  situation  that  might  require  U.S.  deployment  of  expensive  ^ 

resources,  possible  interruption  of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  flow,  and  political  damage  to  ou 

relations  with  key  regional  states. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  Administration's  policies  and  activities  in  the  Near  East  is  the 
achievement  of  a  just,  lasting,  and  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  peace,  including 
implementation  of  existing  agreements  between  Israel  and  its  ^  ^ , 

between  Israel  and  Jordan  and  the  agreements  between  Israel  and  the  Patestmians,  a 
the  long-standing  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt  form  the  fountoion  of  a^ 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  U.S.  brings  to  bear  its  full 
range  of  resources  to  support  the  parties'  efforts  to  implement  fully  te  Israeli-PalestimM 
agreements  moye  to  accelerated  permanent  status  negotiations ,  reach  Israeli-Synan  an 
Israeli-Lebanese  agreements,  promote  normalization  of  political  and  economic  relations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world,  and  broaden  the  scope  of  activities  and  regional 
participation  in  multilateral  cooperative  initiatives.  Many  of  our  economic  prosperity, 
law  enforcement,  democracy,  humanitarian  assistance  and  global  issues  objectives  are 
directly  linked  to  support  for  the  peace  process,  and  will  be  cross-referenced  m  the 
appropriate  goal  papers. 


1 .  Continue  with  active  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  to  help  the  Israelis  and  Palestimans 
restore  trust,  establish  and  maintain  constructive  working  relationships,  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  1995  Interim  Agreement,  and  engage  in  accelerated  permanent 
status  negotiations;  also,  encourage  Egypt  and  other  key  Arab  states  to  support 

progress  in  the  peace  process. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Advance  permanent  status  talks. 

2  Continue  active  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  to  help  the  Israelis,  Syrians  and  Lebanese 
to  reach  durable  peace  agreements;  also,  to  encourage  Egypt  and  other  key  Arab 

states  to  support  progress  in  the  peace  process. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Advance  Israel/Syria  negotiations. 
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3.  Restrucmre  bilateral  economic  and  military  aid  to  Israel  in  order  to  meet  that 
country's  legitimate  security  needs;  promote  continued  economic  reform  and 
broad-based  economic  growth;  help  maintain  Israel's  security,  well-being  and 
qualitative  military  edge;  facilitate  peace  negotiations  and  stability  in  the  region-  and 

begin  to  free-up  binding  for  other  regional  requirements. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Implement  assistance  restructuring. 

4.  Restructure  bilateral  economic  assistance  to  Egypt  in  order  to  reinforce  that 
country  s  moderating  influence  in  the  region;  help  it  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
negotiation  process;  preserve  Egypt's  role  as  a  key  partner  in  the  peace  process  and 
m  regional  security;  encourage  a  continued  deepening  of  relations  between  Egvnt 
and  Israel;  enhance  Egypt’s  ability  to  operate  as  a  coalition  partner  in  regional 

T  f requirements. 
ri  zuuu  lARGET:  Implement  assistance  restructuring. 

5.  Promote  Arab-Israeli  cooperation  through  support  for  technical  cooperation  and 
collaborative  research;  continued  funding  for  the  Peace  Process'  five  multilateral 
working  groups  m  the  areas  of  water,  environment,  regional  economic 

A  control  and  regional  security;  continue  funding 

AID  s  Middle  East  Regional  Cooperation  (MERC)  Program;  support  for  UNRWA 
programs  that  complement  activities  of  the  Refugee  Working  Group;  and  other 

diplomatic  imtiatives  to  advance  Arab/Israeli  ties. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  the  projects  and  activities  supported  by  10-20%. 

6.  Help  build  an  econoimc  constituency  for  peace  and  help  promote  open  and  responsive 
Palestiman  self-rule  through  economic  development  and  democratic  institution 

donors^  Maintain  high  levels  of  coordination  with  other 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  efforts  to  bolster  the  Palestinian  economy  and  support 

good  governance  at  the  $100  million  level. 

7.  Work  to  expand  and  deepen  Israeli- Jordanian  ties  while  enhancing  Jordan's  economic 

FY  S  TAPPET  elopment,  and  building  its  military  capabilities, 

fic  ^  of  the  number  of  Israeli-Jordanian  ventures  since 

1998,  joint  use  of  a  fully  operational  airport  at  "Aqaba."  Secure  a  substantial  increase 
m  bilateral  trade  between  Israel  and  Jordan;  and  plan  additional  projects. 

8.  Work  to  begin  operation  of  new  regional  institutions,  such  as  the  Middle 
East/Mediterranean  Travel  and  Tourism  Association  (MEMTTA)  which  fosters 
private/public  partnership. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expansion  of  MEMTTA. 
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9.  Continue  efforts  to  finally  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  Arab  countries  have  primary  boycotts  on  the  books, 
few  are  actually  observing  it. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Prevent  backsliding. 

10  Work  to  prevent  backsliding  in  the  normalization  of  relations  between  Israel  and 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Oman,  Qatar,  and  Mauritania.  Encourage  other  Arab  states  to 
move  toward  normal  relations  with  Israel,  as  the  state  of  the  peace  process  permits. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Deepen  the  process  of  normalization  through  the  endorsement 
of  greater  trade  links  between  Israel  and  other  Arab  countries. 

11.  Continue  to  use  U.S.  and  foreign  media  and  public  speaking  to  reinforce  U.S., 
regional,  and  Western  support  for  our  Arab-Israeli  diplomatic  efforts  and  to  build 
understanding  for  our  national  interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  Nor*  Africa. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  of  U.S.  positions  U.S.  society, 
and  U.S.  values. 


12.  Bring  the  Palestinians  and  Israelis  together  through  people-to-people  projects  that 
emphasize  common  interests  and  foster  normal  relations  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 

neighbors.  . .  ^  *1, 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  involvement  of  exchange  alunmi  in  support  ot  the 

peace  process. 

13.  Conduct  programs  that  demonstrate  American  respect  for  Islam  and  the  freedom  with 

which  Muslims  practice  their  religion  in  the  United  States. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Polls  show  decline  in  the  perception  that  the  U.S.  is 


anti-Islam. 


•  Commitment  and  political  will  by  the  parties  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  Ar^^b-Israeli 


settlement. 

•  Congressional  support  for  restructuring  traditional  levels  of  economic  and  security 
assistance  to  key  players  in  the  region,  allowing  allocation  of  resources  to  other 
regional  needs. 
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•  Further  implementation  of  the  1995  Israeli-Palestinian  Interim  Agreement  and 
beginning  of  accelerated  permanent  status  talks. 

•  Re-engagement  of  Israel  and  Syria  in  substantive  negotiations. 

•  Additional  moves  by  Arab  states  toward  normalizing  relations  with  Israel  and  no 

reversals  by  states  that  currently  have  relations. 

•  Movement  on  Israeli  implementation  of  UNSC  425. 

•  Increased  frequency  and  attendance  at  multilateral  plenary  and  intersessional 
meetings. 

•  Continued  contact  between  Arab  and  Israeli  alunmi  of  USG  exchange  programs . 
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NEA;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

-  .  .  i '  ■  ■  ■  ' 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Maintain  foil  and  secure  access  to  energy  resources  of 
the  Gulf  through  diplomatic  initiatives  and  active  participation  of  U.S.  defense 
capabilities. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security;  Unfettered,  free-flowing  access  to  vital 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  critical  to  our  national  security  and  economy. 


The  continued  availability  of  Persian  Gulf  energy  resources  is  an  essential  element  in 
U.S.  national  strategic  planning  and  is  vital  to  the  protection  of  U.S.  prosperity  at  home. 
To  help  ensure  this  access,  the  U.S.  will  continue  its  active  political  and  diplomatic 
engagement  and  security  cooperation  with  the  member  states  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  ~  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Oman,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
-  and  with  the  GCC  Secretariat  itself  The  U.S.  seeks  increased  U.S.-GCC  defense 
cooperation;  GCC  participation  in  regional  military  exercises;  improved  defense 
capabilities  of  GCC  states  through  the  provision  of  equipment  and  training;  and  reduced 
U.S.  response  time  to  military  emergencies  through  agreements  and  improvements  to 
inter-operability,  integration  of  conunand  and  control,  and  enhancements  to  sea/airlift. 


Military  assistance  to  Egypt  is  a  key  part  of  this  strategy,  supporting  the  development  of 
a  credible  regional  military  force  to  take  part  in  coalition  operations.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  Egypt's  provision  of  over  40,000  troops  in  the  Gulf  War.  Military 
assistance  to  Egypt  also  bolsters  Suez  Canal  security.  The  canal  serves  both  as  an 
important  international  oil  route  and  as  a  critical  route  for  U.S.  warships  transiting  to  the 
Gulf.  Our  close  relationship  with  Egypt  helps  assure  permission  for  the  overflight  of 
U.S.  aircraft  tod  the  rapid  transit  of  warships  toough  the  Canal,  en  route  to  the  Gulf 
Military  assistance  to  Jordan  increases  its  capabilities  and  confidence  in  resisting  Iraqi 
pressures.  Access  to  Jordanian  airspace  and  air  bases  provides  additional  options  should 
it  again  be  necessary  to  confront  Iraqi  aggression. 


I .  Continue  active  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  with  GCC  member  states  to  encourage 
stability  in  Gulf  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Programmed  and  coordinated  stream  of  high  level  , U.S.  military 
and  non-military  visits. 
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2.  Maintain  forward  military  presence  in  the  region  to  discourage  Iran,  Iraq,  and  other 
hostile  states  from  acting  to. limit  production  or  distribution  of  Gulf  energy  resources. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Solidify  host  nation  support  agreements.  Emphasize 
infrastructure  development  for  long  term  presence. 

3.  Ensure  free  passage  through  international  waterways,  particularly  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Maintain  agreements  in  the  Gulf  region  to  reduce  tensions . 

4.  Maintain  open  access  for  U.S.  ships  transiting  the  Suez  Canal,  for  overflight  of 
Egyptian  airspace,  and  to  air  and  sea  staging  facilities. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  rapid  access  to,  through,  and  over  Egypt. 

5.  Support  efforts  by  U.S.  commercial  firms  to  assist  in  the  development  of  Gulf  energy 
resources  through  infrastructure  projects,  exploration,  upstream  and  downstream 
projects,  and  other  efforts. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Enhanced  U.S.  contents  in  services  and  support  of  Gulf  enerev 
products. 


6.  Use  public  speaking  and  the  U.S.  media  to  ensure  Americans  understand  vital  U.S. 
national  interests  in  the  region.  Use  U.S.  and  foreign  media  to  promote 
understanding  among  foreign  publics  of  our  mutual  security  interests  in  the  region. 

.  FY  2000  TARGET:  More  accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  key  media. 


•  Continued  U.S.  economic  requirement  for  oil,  that  could  be  displaced  if  those  using 
Gulf  oil  have  to  look  elsewhere  (i.e.  growing  economic  requirement  for  oil/gas). 

•  Continued  Congressional  support  for  maintenance  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the 

region,  even  after  conclusion  of  activities,  such  as  Operation  Southern  Watch,  related 
to  Iraq  sanctions.  » 


•  No  delays  for  nuclear-powered  warships  transiting  the  Suez  Canal. 

•  Continued  Egyptian  political  support  for  pur  regional  strategic  objectives. 


•  Continued  export  of  energy  resources  from  the  Gulf  at  levels  which  meet  the  needs  of 
the  U.S.  arid  its  aljies  at  reasonably  stable  prices. 

•  Requests  for  transits,  overflights,  and  staging  facilities  to  Egypt  are  handled  routinely 
and  expeditiously. 

•  Continued  Egyptian  willingness  to  participate  in  joint/multinational  and  international 
peacekeeping  operations. 

•  Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  key  media  of  U.S.  positions. 

•  Editorials  in  key  media  supporting  U.S.  position. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS) 

REGIONAL  GOAL;  Ensure  regional  stability  and  the  security  of  all  regional  partners . 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Stable  and  secure  partners  are  less  likely 
to  precipitate  rivalries  that  might  draw  the  U.S.  into  confrontations. 


Iran  and  Iraq  remain  the  greatest  threat  to  regional  stability.  The  United  States  pursues  a 
strategy  of  strengthening  the  ability  of  regional  parmers  to  withstand  coercion  and 
internal  instability;  to  deter  aggression;  and  should  deterrence  fail,  to  contribute,  to  a 
common  regional  defense.  The  modernization  of  friendly  regional  armed  forces  is  a  key 
element  in  this  strategy,  accomplished  through  FMF  and  Excess  Defense  Article  grants 
and  sales,  IMET  and  other  joint  military  training  and  cooperation.  We  propose  continued 
FMF  assist^ce  to  Morocco  and  Tunisia  in  FY  2000.  The  second  element  of  this 
strategy,  the  forward  presence  and  crisis  response  of  U.S.  forces,  contributes  decisively 
to  regional  stability  and  requires  regional  cooperation  for  necessary  movements  and 
access,  to  include  the  propositioning  of  U.S.  military  equipment  in  the  Gulf  area.  Every 
U.S.  administration  since  Truman  has  worked  to  help  safeguard  Israel's  security  and  well 
being,  and  that  commitment  remains.  Through  the  provision  of  security  assistance,  close 
cooptation  with  Israel  on  security  issues,  and  contributions  to  international  peacekeeping 
efforts,  we  continue  to  ensure  Israel's  qualitative  military  edge.  These  efforts,  along  with 
our  efforts  to  encourage  military-to^military  relations  between  Israel  and  other  states,  and 
our  contributions  to  international  peacekeeping  efforts,  reinforce  Israel's  confidence  in  its 
own  security,  thus  promoting  Arab-Israeli  peace. 


1.  Maintain  Israel's  qualitative  military  edge  through  FMF  funding  and  follow-on 
support  for  major  multi-year  military  procurement  programs,  joint  development 
programs,  military-to-military  cooperation,  and  the  provision  of  grant  Excess 

Defense  Articles  (EDA).  Contribute  to  Israel's  sense  of  security  and  the  peace 

process  by  supporting  international  peacekeeping  efforts  on  Israel's  borders,  by 
assisting  efforts  to  reduce  military  tensions,  and  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  military-to-military  relations  between  Israel  and  other  regional  states. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Review  concept  for  Golan  non-military  in  case  of 

Syria-Israel  breakthrough;  Israel  retains  qualitative  edge;  and  expected  increases  in 
FMP  employed  to  support  the  IDE's  efforts  to  modernize  its  forces. 

2.  Support  the  modernization  of  Egyptian  and  Jordanian  armed  forces  and  recognize  and 
support  the  key  role  of  Egypt  and  Jordan  in  the  peace  process  through  FMF  programs 
and  other  military  cooperation.  Assist  the  Egyptian  Armed  Forces  in  replacing  aging 
Soviet  equipment  with  up-to-date  U.S.  equipment,  and  the  Jordanian  Armed  Forces 
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in  the  acquisition  of  a  squadron  of  F- 16  aircraft. 

FX  2000  TARGET:  $75  million  in  FMF;  $45  million  used  to  pay  for 

F-16s;  60%  of  F-16  payments  received  by  USG;  continue  to  assist  Egypt  in  military 

modernization  efforts;  continue  restructuring. 

3.  Ensure  regional  governments'  support  for  U.S.  military  activities,  including  freedom 
of  movement  through  critical  waterways  and  airspace,  access  for  U.S.  forces,  and 
propositioning  of  U.S.  equipment  in  the  Gulf  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Smooth  coordination  for  peacetime  and  crisis  response. 

4.  Raise  the  level  of  professionalism  in  friendly  armed  forces  and  support  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  human  rights,  and  civilian  control  over  the  military  through  IMET 
programs  in  Egypt,  Jordan,  Bahrain,  Oman,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Lebanon 
and  Yemen,  and  encouraging  other  friendly  countries  to  send  military  students  to  the 
United  States  for  professional  military  education. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  participation  by  all  IMET  programs. 

5.  Continue  FMF  funding  for  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Tunisia  will  use  this  money  to 
upgrade  F-5's;  Morocco  will  use  this  money  to  enhance  training  and  joint  exercises. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  with  the  FMF  assistance  program. 

6.  Reduce  the  threat  of  violence  against  civilians  in  southern  Lebanon  and  northern 

Israel  through  meetings  of  the  Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group  (ILMG). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Environment  sufficiently  calm.  Preparing  for  a  role 
in  the  post-Israeli  withdrawal  phase  (if  needed). 


•  Bipartisan  and  public  support  for  Israel '  s  security  and  well  being . 

•  Critical  importance  of  U.S.  military  access  in  the  region. 

•  Continued  support  for  our  strategic  objectives  from  friendly  Arab  states. 


•  Israeli  sense  of  security  as  it  moves  forward  on  peace  negotiations . 

•  Performance  of  Egyptian  and  Jdrdanian  armed  forces  and  ability  to  participate  in 
coalition  military  and  international  peacekeeping  operations. 

•  Inter-operability  of  U.S.  and  regional  forces. 

•  Rapid  approval  for  passage  of  U  S.  ships  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Regional  Stability  (RS) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Contain  regional  conflicts  and  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
through  diplomatic  efforts  and  support  for  international  peacekeeping  operations. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST;  National  Security:  Multinational  peacekeeping  operations 
help  prevent  the  U.S.  from  being  singularly  drawn  into  military  conflict. 


Peacekeeping  operations  may  prevent  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  key  areas  of  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa.  The  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  is  a  critical 
component  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty,  preserving  the  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  and  serving  as  a  model  confidence-building  measure  and  security 
arrangement  in  the  context  of  the  ongoing  negotiations  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 
In  the  absence  of  formal  peace  agreements  among  Israel,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  the 
Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group  promotes  stability  in  the  volatile  southern  Lebanon 
region  by  helping  to  limit  civilian  casualties  and  by  providing  an  important  confidence 
building  forum  for  all  parties.  Through  various  UN  peacekeeping  operations,  including 
UNTSO,  UNIFIL,  and  UNDOF,  the  U.S.  seeks  to  prevent  hostilities  between  Israel  and 
its  neighbors  and  maintain  security  along  Israel's  borders.  The  U.S.  also  supports  UN 
Peacekeeping  missions  elsewhere  in  the  region,  including  MINURSO's  efforts  to 
encourage  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  over  the  Western  Sahara  and  UNIKOM's 
monitoring  of  the  demilitarization  along  Iraq-Kuwait  border.  Enhance  participation  in 
and  effectiveness  of  ACRS  multilateral  working  group. 


1.  Continue  successful  work  of  the  MFO  to  preserve  the  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Absence  of  conflict  between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  the  Sinai. 


2.  Encourage  the  parties  to  continue  to  respect  the  cease-fire  ip  the  Western  Sahara  and 
work  towards  a  lasting  settlement. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  A  new  phase  of  negotiations  will  start;  post-referendum 
settlement  begins. 

i  - 

3.  Continue  to  demonstrate  that  confidence-building  measures  are  viable  alternatives  to 
military  occupation  of  strategic  territory . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  participation  in  ACRS  workshops. 
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4.  Continue  operation  of  the  ILMG  in  order  to  provide  the  parties  with  an  alternative  to 
military  escalation. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Promote  mutual  confidence  and  trust  at  the  negotiating  table; 
encourage  direct  controls  between  Israel  and  the  Lebanese  and  Syrian  representatives. 


•  Israeli  and  Egyptian  commitment  to  participate  in  the  MFO. 

•  Israeli,  Syrian,  and  Lebanese  commitment  to  participating  in  the  ILMG. 

•  Continued  support  from  Congress  for  peacekeeping  operations. 

•  UN  settlement  process  continues;  MINURSO  is  not  pulled  out. 


iipRs 


•  Absence  of  hostilities  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

•  Egyptian  and  Israeli  compliance  with  Treaty  security  arrangements. 

•  Continued  cooperation  and  constructive  interaction  between  Israeli  and  Egyptian  of 
finials. 

•  Israeli  and  Lebanese  restraint  in  the  use  of  force  and  increased  protection  of  civilians 
in  southern  Lebanon  and  northern  Israel. 

•  Cooperation  and  interaction  between  Israeli,  Syrian,  and  Lebanese  representatives  to 
the  Monitoring  Group  and  successful  coordination  with  the  French. 

•  Absence  of  fighting  in  the  Western  Sahara. 
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NEA;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Contain  the  ability  of  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Libya  to  pose  a  threat  to 
regional  stability. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Stable  and  secure  partners  are  less  likely 
to  precipitate  rivalries  that  might  draw  the  U.S.  into  confrontation. 


Iran  and  Iraq  continue  to  pose  distinct  threats  to  the  region's  security  and  stability  and  to 
energy  sources  in  the  Gulf  region.  For  example,  Iran  continues  to  support  terrorist 
groups  in  the  region  and  beyond.  Both  states  continue  to  develop  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  In  the  face  of  these  threats,  we  seek  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  U.S. ,  its 
fnends  and  allies  in  the  Gulf  and  throughout  the  region,  including  Israel,  Jdrdan,  and 
Egypt.  The  U.S.  is  working  to  achieve  full  Iraqi  compliance  with  UN  resolutions  and  to 
maintain  support  for  coalition  military  operations  enforcing  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions  against  Iraq.  We  maintain  UN  sanctions  on  Iraq  in  order  to  end  the  Iraqi 
buildup  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  Iraqi  missile  program  through  vigorous 
monitoring,  inspection,  ^d  destruction  effqrts  by  the  UN  Special  Commission.  Libya 
continues  to  harbor  terrorists,  including  the  suspects  in  the  PanAm  103  bombing  rad 
openly  flouts  international  sanctions.  An  active,  high-level  dialogue  with  U.S.  allies  in 
Europe  rad  Canada  is  a  key  component  of  U.S.  efforts  to  reduce  threats  posed  by  Iran, 
Iraq,  rad  Libya. 


1.  Pursue  a  strategy  that  maintains  sanctions,  facilitates  UNSCOM's  work  rad  keeps 
other  elements  of  pressure  on  Iraq. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Ensure  continuation  of  multilateral  sanctions  against  Iraq  so 

long  as  Iraq  fails  to  comply  with  all  relevant  UN  sanctions. 

'  i  _  - 

2.  As  Iraq  engages  with  the  UN  on  the  UN's  oil  for  food  program,  ensure  that  sufficient 
controls  are  maintained  rad  that  the  anti-Saddam  coalition  remains 
convincedof  U.S.  commitment  to  maintaining  containment. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Ensure  continuation  of  expanded  programs  as  long  as  Iraq 
remains  under  sanctions. 


Near  East  . 

3.  Ensure  that  Iran-specific  legislation  such  as  the  Iran/Libya  Sanctions  Act  and  the 
President  s  1995  Executive  Order  on  Iran  is  implemented  in  a  manner  that  maximizes 
the  benefits  to  U.S.  interests  and  limits  any  unnecessary  detrimental  impact  on 
relations  with  U.S.  allies. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Using  U.S.  laws  as  leverage,  expand  international  cooperation 
on  counter-terrorism  and  counter-proliferation  efforts  against  Iran. 

4.  Continue  active  diplomatic  efforts  to  coordinate  the  policies  toward  Iran,  including 
the  work  of  the  U.S. -Canada-EU  Working  Group  on  Iran. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Strengthen  policy  coordination  among  the  Working  Group. 

5.  Work  with  Iraqi  Kurds,  Turkey  and  the  UK  to  ensure  that  U.S.  efforts  to  promote 
intra  Kurdish  reconciliation  are  focused  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  containing 
the  ability  of  Baghdad,  Tehran,  arid  others  from  posing  a  threat  to  regional  stability 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Achieve  PUK-KDP  political  reconciliation. 

6.  Continue  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts  to  maintain  international  support  for  the 
continuation  of  sanctions  until  Libya  complies  with  the  relevant  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Libyan  compliance  with  sanctions. 

7.  Use  U.S.  and  foreign  media,  public  speaking,  and  congressional  consultation  to 
secure  a  common  regional  and  international  approach  to  containing  the  states  that 
threaten  to  support  terrorist  groups  and  develop  WMD. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  key  media  of  U.S.  portions. 

8.  Continue  efforts  to  inform  foreign  publics  about  the  reasons  for  U.S.  support  for 
sanctions  against  Saddam  Hussein  and  about  U.S.  concern  for  the  suffering  which 
Saddam  Hussein  has  caused  the  Iraqi  people. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  More  accurate  and  favorable  coverage  of  USG  positions. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  increase  in  support  for  USG  positions. 

9.  Establish  a  program  to  promote  political  party  building  and  documentation  of  war 
crimes  by  Iraqi  Opposition  parties. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  (x-t-1)  constituencies  in  (x+1)  parties. 
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•  Since  the  election  of  President  Khatami,  the  Government  of  Iran  has  reduced  its 
rhetorical  opposition  to  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process,  but  its  support  for  groups 
violently  opposed  to  the  MEPP.  Moreover,  Iran  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  develop 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  may  well  continue  to  view  terrorism,  including 
assassination,  as  a  legitimate  extension  of  political  policies. 

•  Under  Saddam  Hussein,  Baghdad  will  continue  its  efforts  to  undermine  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  to  preserve  its  WMD  programs,  and  to  reestablish  its 
influence  throughout  Iraq  and  to  rebuild  the  power  of  its  military  and  security  forces. 


•  USG  can  work  with  Iraqi  opposition  parties'  headquarters  in  London. 

•  The  Libyan  government  will  continue  in  the  near  term  to  refuse  to  surrender  the 
PanAm  103  suspects,  according  to  iJN  resolutions. 


•  Continued  international  consensus  to  maintain  UN  Security  Council  Resolutions  731, 
748,  andi883.  , 

•  Bi-monthily  continuation  by  the  Security  Council  of  UNSC  that  sanction  on  Iraq 
remain  in  force. 

•  Implementation  of  the  Iran/Libya  Sanctions  Act,  including  determinations  by  the 
Secretary. 

•  The  continuation  of  the  multilateral  sanctions-enforcement  activities  of  the  Maritime 

Interception  Force,  including  the  diversion  of  sanctions-bustirig  vessels  to  Arab 
Gulf  ports.  I 

•  Continued  inspections  in  Iraq  by  the  UN  Special  Commission. 

•  Accurate  and  bidanced  coverage  in  foreign  media  of  U.S.  positions 

•  Editorials  in  key  media  supporting  U.S.  positions. 

•  Results  of  public  opinion  surveys, 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WD) 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  Expand  regional  support  for  WMD  nonproliferation  regimes  and 
raise  awareness  of  conventional  arms  control  and  transparency  as  valid  tools  of  security. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  The  prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation 
is  a  fundamental  national  interest.  We  seek  to  reduce  the  threat  to  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  and 
destabilizing  conventional  arms  races  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 


The  U.S.  promotes  universal  adherence  to  global  nonproliferation  regimes  and  works 
with  other  states  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  sensitive  technologies  and  destabilizing  arms 
sales  to  most  states  in  the  region.  In  particular,  we  are  working  to  prevent  fiirther 
development  of  Libya's  chemical  weapons  program,  to  forestall  Iran  from  obtaining 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  to  achieve  UN  certification  that  Iraq  is  no  longer  in 
possession  of,  or  developing,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  their  delivery  systems.  The 
U.S.  works  to  safeguard  the  security  of  U.S.  allies  in  the  Gulf  and  throughout  the  region, 
including  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Egypt,  and  to  encourage  reduced  regional  demand  for 
WMD.  U.S.  efforts  to  secure  a  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  peace  settlement,  in  tandem 
with  the  renewal  of  work  in  the  multilateral lArms  Control  and  Regional  Security 
working  group  is  key  to  this  strategy.  Through  the  ad  interim  ACRS  Track  II  process, 
we  are  developing  a  constituency  among  regional  diplomatic  and  military  officials  that 
would  accept,  in  a  context  of  greater  regional  stability,  discussion  of  arms  restraint  and 
transparency  measures  as  valid  ways  to  enhance  national  and  regional  stability. 


1 .  Impede  foreign  assistance  to  WMD  and  ballistic  missile  programs  in  the  region, 
particularly  in  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya  and  Syria;  block  Russians  and  Chinese  sales. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  No  activity  in  WMD  programs  (R&D,  testing,  deployment). 

2.  Maintain  and  improve  UNSCOM's  effectiveness  in  discovering  and  eliminating  Iraq’s 
possession,  procurement  and  development  of  missiles  and  other  WMD. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Ensure  continuation  of  multilateral  sanctions  against  Iraq  so 
long  as  Iraq  fails  to  comply  with  all  relevant  UN  sanctions. 
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3.  Reinforce  the  security  of  U.S.  friends  and  allies  in  the  region  by  strengthening  their  i 
ability  to  resist  threats  from  missiles  and  WMD.  Continue  to  assist  Israel  in 
developing  the  ARROW  anti-missile  system  and  strengthening  civil  defenses 

against  attack.  •  n 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Begin  developing  TMD  measures  and  cooperation  in  all  UCC 

states. 


4.  Renew  activity  and  make  progress  in  the  multilateral  Arms  Control  and  Regional 

Security  working  group.  ,  ’ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Seek  to  focus  ACRS  on  establishing  a  timetable  for  substantive 

confidence  building  discussions  and  steps. 


5.  Foster  public  understanding  of  the  dangers  of  WMD.  (USIA,  State/NEA) 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  key  media. 


.  Expansion  of  Arab-Israeli  peace  is  a  key  to  regional  stability  in  the  Middle  East  and 

to  reducing  the  demand  for  conventional  and  non-conventional  weapons. 

•  A  significant  number  of  regional  parties  possess  WMD  and  ballistic  missiles  and  will 

seek  to  strengthen  these  capabilities. 

•  Support  by  Russia  and  China  for  WMD  and  ballistic  missile  programs  in  the  Middle 

East  particularly  in  Iran,  will  remain  a  source  of  major  concern. 

•  Universal  accession  by  regional  parties  to  global  nonproliferation  regimes  will  be 
difficult  as  long  as  Israel  will  not  sign  the  OPT,  and  before  significant  progress  is 
made  towards  a  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  peace  settlement. 

•  Building  regional  understanding  of  arms  control,  restraint  and  transparency  measures 
will  encourage  reduced  militarization  and  less  demand  for  weapons  in  the  region. 

•  Continued  close  consultation  and  information-sharing  with  our  allies  in  the  region, 

including  Israel  and  Egypt,  largely  through  bilateral  channels. 


•  More  regional  parties  ratify  theCWC  and  sign  and  ratify  the  CTBT. 

•  China  and  Russia  withhold  support  for  Iran' s  nuclear,  chemical  and  ballistic  missile 


programs.  ... 

•  All  regional  parties  in  the  ACRS  working  group  and  Lebanon  participate  m 
U.S. -offered  arms  control  training.  Follow-up  training  activities  take  place  in  the 

region.  .  '  .  ^ 

•  The  ACRS  working  group  resumes  formal  activity.  Regional  Security  Centers  are  set 

up  under  its  auspices  and  increased  numbers  of  parties  use  the  ACRS  network 
regularly. 

•  Accurate  coverage  in  foreign  media  of  the  dangers  of  WMD. 

•  Public  opinion  polls  reflect  understanding  of  the  dangers  of  WMD. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Open  Markets  (OM) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduce  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services  to 

and  U.S.  investment  in,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 


Economic  Prosperity:  Trade  is  essential  to  the  continuing 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy.  We  seek  to  open  foreign  markets  to  free  flow  of  goods 
services  and  capital.  -  ’ 


pie  U.S.  will  continue  to  advocate  full  membership  in  the  WTO  and  accelerated 
impkmentation  of  WTO  undertakings.  (Nine  NEA  countries  have  already  joined  the 

Mauritania,  Morocco,  Qatar,  Tunisia  and  the 
UAE;  four  more  have  requested  membership:  Oman,  Algeria,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia- 
M  we  anticipate  that  Yemen  and  Lebanon  will  make  formal  applications  this  year  )  The 
U.S.  has  signed  bilateral  investment  treaties  with  Egypt,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Jordan. 
We  also  have  established  a  Trade  and  Investment  Framework  Agreement  (TIFA)  with 
Morocco  and  are  considering  additional  TIFAs  with  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Jordan. 

addition,  the  U.S.  has  estaiblished  a  number  of  bilateral  fore  to  discuss  economic 
issues  with  NEA  countries,  including  the  GCC  Dialogue;  the  U.S.-Israel  Joint  Economic 
I^velopment  Group  (JEDG);  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (JEC),  including  Israel-  the 
U.S.-Jordan  Bilateral  Commission;  and  the  Gore-Mubarak  Partnership  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Development.  The  U.S.  has  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new 
econoimc  paimerslup  with  North  Africa,  beginning  with  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Algeria. 

e  U.S.  will  use  these  fore,  as  well  as  regional  trade  initiatives,  to  urge  reduced 
baiTiers  to  U.S.  exports  and  an  enhanced  environment  and  legal  protection  for  U.S. 
mvestments.  The  Middle  East  North  Africa  Economic  Summits  allow  the  states  and 
commumties  of  the  region  to  showcase  both  the  economic  reforms  they  are  undertaking 
and  the  mvestment  opportunities  resulting  from  these  reforms.  We  have  used  these 
American  exporters  the  opportunities  in  the  region  and  to  call  on 
iddle  Eastern  governments  to  reform  their  economies  in  order  to  attract  private 
mvestment.  * 


1.  E^loy  bilateral  economic  fore,  including  the  U.S. -GCC  Economic  Dialogue,  the 
JEC,  the  pDG,  the  Gore-Mubarak  Partnership,  the  U.S.-Jordan  Bilateral 
Coinimssion  and  U.S.  /North  Africa  economic  partnership  to  encourage 
liberalization  of  trade  and  investment  regimes . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Accelerated  economic  reforms. 
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2.  In  the  context  of  their  accessions  to  the  World  Trade  Organization,  encourage  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Oman  and  Algeria  to  further  open  their  markets  to  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  building  on  the  existing  strong  trade  relations  between  our  countries. 
Improve  Intellectual  Property  Rights  (IPR)  protection  in  the  region  by  encouraging 
WTO  members  to  accelerate  implementation  of  IPR  and  other  WTO  undertakings. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Jordanian  and  Omani  accession  to  the  WTO  and  TRIPs; 
facilitate  progress  toward  WTO  accession  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  Algeria. 

3.  Regionally,  use  trade  and  investment  framework  agreements  to  help  reduce  barriers 

to  U.S.  trade  and  investment.  * 

4.  Liberalize  trade  policies  to  promote  exports  and  create  jobs  through  tariff  reduction, 
relaxed  quantitative  restrictions  and  streamlined  customs  procedures. 

(Egypt,  Morocco,  Jordan) 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implementation  of  a  WTO-consistent  trade  regime. 


•  Interest  throughout  the  region  in  expanding  bilateral  trade  and  investment  with  the 


U.S. 


•  Positive  movement  in  the  peace  process  which  will  tend  to  encourage  integration  of 
Israel  and  Arab  states  into  the  regional  economy. 

•  U.S.  mounts  an  effective  response  to  the  Euro-Med  Initiative. 


•  Progress  toward  WTO  membership  by  Saudi  Arabia,  Oman  and  Jordan. 

•  Progress  by  WTO  members  in  implementing  WTO  undertakings. 

•  Reducedbarriers  to  U.S.  trade  and  investment. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Expand  U.S.  Exports  (EX) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Work  together  with  U.S.  export  assistance  agencies  and 
governments  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  to  facilitate  increased  U.S.  exports  to 
the  region.  Expand  U.S.  exports  to  the  Middle  East  /  North  Africa  region  from  $26 
billion  to  $30  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prospeftty:  Trade  is  essential  to  the  continuing 
strength  and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Some  of  these  trade  efforts,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  /  North  Africa  Economic  Sumihit,  also  support  our  Peace  Process  efforts 
and  our  national  security  goals.  ^ 


State  Department  officers  in  Washington,  the  Middle  East,  and  North  Africa 
work  with  host  governments  to  ensure  fair  treatment  and  consideration  of  U.S. 
companies  for  conimercial  contracts.  They  work  to  promote  U.S.  exports  while 
reinforcing  the  message  that  trade  and  investment  reforms  are  essential  for  attracting 
direct  investment.  The  U.S.  continues  to  press  for  the  end  of  the  Arab  League  boycott  of 
Israel  in  all  its  aspects,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  impediment  to  trade  with  and  within 
the  region.  The  U.S.  has  a  strong  interest  in  promoting  U.S.  private  sector  interest  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  development  of  economic  prosperity  and  as  a 
fundamental  underpinning  of  peace  in  the  region. 


1.  Support  the  Middle  East  North  Africa  (MENA)  Economic  Summit  process  through 
outreach  efforts  designed  to  generate  strong  U.S.  private  sector  participation  in  the 
summits;  provide  substantive  guidance  to  development 

of  the  summit  program;  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  summit  process, 
which  is  a  key  link  in  our  peace  process  strategy. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  MENA  conference  held  in  the  region. 

2.  Through  the  Trade  Promotion  Coordination  Committee,  ensure  that  U.S.  companies 
competing  for  contracts  in  the  region  receive  fair  consideration  for  major  contracts  by 
host  governments. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  $18  billion  in  non-defense  related  projects  being  tracked,  with 
U.S.  export  content  of  $9.5  billion, 

3.  Participate  in  and  facilitate  interagency  commercial  policy  initiatives  to  expand  U.S. 
exports  to  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  $30  billion  in  U.S.  exports  to  the  Middle  East  /  North  Africa. 
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4.  Ensure  that  adequate  information  is  available  to  U.S.  businesses  regarding  both 

economic  and  political  conditions  in  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Update  CCGs,  as  necessary. 


5.  Continue  to  work  with  host  governments  and  regional  commercial  entities  to  reduce 
secondary  and  tertiary  boycott-related  requests  made  of  U.S.  entities. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  bring  the  issue  up  in  official  contacts  and 
hopefully,  with  progress  in  the  MEPP,  reduce  secondary  and  tertiary  boycotts. 


ttONS: 


4- 


•  Trade  with  Iran,  Iraq  and  Libya  will  continue  to  be  embargoed  in  the  near  term. 

•  The  application  of  secondary  and  tertiary  boycott  restrictions,  particularly, 
will  continue  to  decline  in  accordance  with  their  stated  public  policy. 

•  Firms  consider  the  region  sufficiently  stable,  secure  and  profitable  to  merit  their 


•  MENA  economic  conference  process  can  resume  with  resumption  of  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process. 


•  Level  and  number  of  U.S.  private  sector  participants  in  the  Middle  East/North  Africa 

Economic  Summits.  * 

•  Percentage  decline  of  secondary  and  tertiary  boycott-related  requests  made  of  U.S. 

entities. 

•  Value  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  region,  as  a  percentage  of  total  U.S.  exports  (which 
increased  from  3.7%  of  total  U.S.  exports  in  1995  to  3.9%  in  1996). 

•  Successful  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  on  U.S.  commercial  concerns  seeking  contracts 

in  the  region. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Global  Economic  Growth  (EG) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Work  to  create  free  market  conditions  in  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  conducive  to  healthy  economic  growth,  a  key 

underpinning  of  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  and  regional  stability. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  Increased  opportunities  for  U.S. 
investors  strengthen  our  national  economy.  In  addition,  stronger  commercial  relations 

between  regional  partners  reinforce  pur  strategic  interests  in  regional  stability  and  the 
peace  process. 


T^e  U.S.  seeks  to  provide  a  foundation  for  regional  peace  and  stability  by  supporting 
higher  rates  of  economic  growth  through:  (a)  policies  which  strengthen  markets;  and  (b) 
expansion  of  econoinic  opportunities  for  the  poor,  including  women.  In  pursuing  this 
strategy,  the  U.S.  will  use  microenterprise  programs  to  create  employment  opportunities 
for  the  poor,  economic  policy  refonn  programs  and  established  bilateral  fore,  including 
the  U.S.-Israel  Joint  Economic  Development  Group,  the  Gore-Mubarak  Partnership  the 
GGC  Dialo^e  and  the  U.S.-Jordan  Bilateral  Commission.  Economic  assistance  in  lAany 
countries  will  be  tied  to  relevant  sector  reforms  such  as  privatization,  deregulation  and 
the  removal  of  price  subsidies.  Where  possible,  the  U.S.  will  encourage  economic 
reform  by  engaging  the  private  sector  and  using  the  prospect  of  increased  foreign 
investment  to  augment  the  leverage  associated  with  generous  U.S.  assistance.  The  U.S. 
will  also  seek  to  encourage  economic  reform  by  working  with  multilateral  institutions, 
including  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  and  such  informal  donor  coordination  mechanisms  as 
the  Ad  Hoc  Liaison  Committee  on  Assistance  to  the  Palestinians.  We  will  work  to 
encourage  regional  governments  to  take  ownership  of  regional  institutions,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  Development  Bank,  the  Middle  East/Mediterranean  Travel  and  Tourism 
Association,  and  the  Regional  Business  Council  all  of  which  foster  private/public 
partaership.  We  will  develop  a  regional  Trade  and  Investment  Initiative  to  assure  that 

regional  partners  have  access  to  U.S.  policies  and  procedures  that  are  conducive  to  open 
economies. 


1.  Remove  constraints  to  private-sector  led  economic  growth  in  Egypt,  Jordan, 

Leb^on,  West  Bank/Gaza,  through  policy  reforms  in  the  capital  and  financial 
services  markets. 

FY  2(X)0  TARGET:  Increased  availability  of  capital  and  increased  capitalization  of 
stock  markets.  WTO  membership. 
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2.  Improve  competition  in  local  markets  through  regulatory  reform  and  privatization  of 
state-owned  enterprises.  (Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Morocco) 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Partial  privatization  of  two  additional  major  entities  and 

complete  privatization  of  at  least  one  entity  in  each  country. 

3.  Increase  access  to  financial  services  for  small-  and  micro-entrepreneurs  in  Egypt, 
Morocco,  Jordan,  West  Bank/Gaza,  Lebanon  through  economically  sustainable 

institutions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  USAID  assistance  support  efforts. 

.  I 

4.  Sound  macroeconomic  policies,  especially  as  regards  inflation  and  government 

expenditures.  ■  u 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  consultations  with  a  view  to  encouraging  further 

declines  in  inflation  and  fiscal  deficits. 

5.  Increased  economic  cooperation  between  Israel,  Jordan,  Eg3^t,  the  West  Bank  & 
Gaza,  and  other  Arab  countries.  Progress  in  developing  the  Jordan  Rift  Valley 

through  Israeli-Jordanian  joint  initiatives. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Substantially  increased  regional,  cross-border  trade. 

6.  Utilize  a  U.S./NA  econoihic  partnership  to  increase  economic  cooperation  among 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia  thereby  reducing  intra-regional  barriers  to  trade  and 
investment.-  Steps  to  create  a  more  unified  regional  market  for  U.S.  exporters  and 
investors,  and  enhance  private  sector  ties  between  U.S.  and  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Successful  steps  to  increase  intraregional  economic  cooperation 
and  U.S.  economic  ties  to  the  region,  uiider  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  /  North  Africa 
economic  partnership. 


•  Continued  assistance  to  the  NEA  region  at  current  levels. 

•  The  benefits  of  economic  reform  are  sufficiently  broad-based  so  that  the  people  arid 
the  governments  of  the  region  value  continued  economic  liberalization. 

•  Where  the  benefits  of  reform  are  not  seen  in  the  short-term,  the  goveminents  of  the 
region  maintain  the  political  will  to  push  forward  with  reforms  to  establish  the 
groundwork  for  sustained  economic  growth. 

•  Progress  is  made  in  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process  to  encourage  regional  cooperation 

and  enhance  the  investment  climate. ,  v 

•  The  governments  of  the  region  support  policy  objectives  that  balance  Ae  needs  of  the 
poor  with  the  fiscal  restraint  needed  to  spur  private-sector  led  economic  growth. 

•  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco  are  amenable  to  U.S.  proposal  for  a  U.S.  /  North 
Africa  economic  partnership. 
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•  Private  sector-led  economic  growth  at  a  level  sufficient  to  reduce  unemplovment 

rates.  ,  • 

•  Stable  macroeconomic  indicators. 

•  Increase  in  private  sector  share  of  GDP. 

•  Increase  in  intra-regional  trade. 

•  Inauguration  of  Jordan  Rift  Valley  projects. 

•  Reduction  in  effective  rate  of  protection  on  imports  to  the  region. 

•  Increase  informal  credit  extended  to  the  private  sector,  including  small-  and 

microenterprises,  as  a  percent  of  all  credit  extended. 

•  Increased  operational  sustainability  of  microfinance  institutions. 

•  Increased  FDI  and  portfolio  investment. 

•  Increase  in  number  of  women  obtaining  small-  and  micrpenterprise  credit  as  a 
percent  of  all  small-  and  micro-finance  borrowers. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Economic  Development  (ED) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Work  with  the  governments  of  the  Middle  ^st  and  North  Africa 
to  increase  the  standard  of  living  and  address  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
which  extremism  thrives. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Development;  As  the  U.S.  is  committed  to 
minimizing  human  suffering,  this  part  of  our  peace  process  strategy  is  closely  linked  with 
the  humanitarian  assistance  goal.  This  strategic  goal  also  addresses  our  national  interest 
in  protecting  U.S.  citizens  from  the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  Furthermore,  it  also 
helps  our  regional  partners  achieve  a  stable  population  growth  rate  that  is  synchronal 
with  available  resources. 


The  U.S.  provides  bilateral  assistance  -  ESF  and  Development  Assistance  funds,  both 
administered  by  USAID  -  tO  alleviate  poverty  through  programs  that  encourage 
investment  in  reproductive  health,  basic-education,  and  microenterprise  finance,  in  order 
to  reduce  income  inequality  in  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Yemen,  and  the  West 

Bank  and  Gaza. 


iMmiss:: 


1.  In  Egypt,  through  policy  reform  and  direct  assistance,  continue  programs  to  decrease 
fertility  rates,  improve  ^e  health  and  education  of  women  and  children,  including 
programs  to  combat  the  practice  of  FGM,  and  create  jobs  to  improve 

the  well  being  of  Egyptians.  .  ^ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Sustained  GDP  growth  rate,  female  education  rate,  seek  to 

lower  population  growth  rate,  and  increase  the  number  of  new  jobs  to  lower  the 
unemployment  rate. 


2.  In  Jordan,  slow  the  rate  of  population  growth  and  support  economic  opportunities  for 
lower-income  families. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Contraceptive  prevalence  rate  at  41.5%. 


3.  In  Lebanon,  revitalize  war-damaged  and  poverty-stricken  rural  communities  basic 
infrastructure,  agriculture,  and  social  services. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reduce  the  number  of  citizens  below  the  poverty  level. 
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4:  In  Morocco,  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  poorer  Moroccans  through  social  and 
economic  (tevelopment  programs  in  health/popnlation.  water  resource  management 

housing,  and  employment  generation, 
f  Y  ZUUU  lARGET:  Contraceptive  prevalence  rate  at  47%. 

5.  In  West  Bank  Gaza,  improve  living  standards  through  priVate  sector  development 

productivity  of  small  business  and  microenterprise  jobs,  and  increased 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Conclude  FY  1996-2000  USAID  strategy 

6.  M  Yemen,  decrease  the  maternal  mortality  rate  and  population  growth  rate  by 
developing  sustainable  health  care  centers  in  rural  areas. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  targeted  training  assistance. 


Macro-economic  growth  will  lead  to  poverty  alleviation  over  the  long-term. 

NGO,  PVO,  and  multilateral  development  institutions  will  play  increasingly 
important  roles  in  combating  poverty,  but  USG  contributions  will  remain  essential. 


Private  sector  growth  leads  to  declining  unemployment  rates. 

Increased  percentage  of  all  credit  goes  to  private  sector  small  and  microenterprises. 
Infant,  child  and  maternal  mortality  rates  decrease. 

Female  literacy  rates  increase. 

Rural  and  urban  slum  communities  revitalized. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  American  Citizens  (AC) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Maintain  a  high  level  of  consular  services  for  American  citizens 
living  in  and  visiting  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  And  Borders;  the  protection  and  welfare 

of  U.S.  citizens  living  and  traveling  overseas  is  a  primary  national  interest. 


ttEGY: 


'■  'fe’iJvl'  /Sv  '.,4: 


State  department  personnel  must  continue  to  provide  a  high  level  of  comular  to 

the  growing  number  of  American  visitors  and  residents  in  the  Middle  East 
Africa.  This  means  operating  efficiently  and  effectively  in  the  region  s  often  difficult 
political  and  geographic  conditions.  Demand  for  passports,  reports  of  birth,  ^dnotanal 
Lvices  is  increasing,  necessitating  the  continued  introduction  of  consular  automation 
systems  and  information  technology.  There  is  continual  need  to  provide  prompt 
assistance  and  protection  to  Americans  who  encounter  emergencies  such  as  accu^ents, 
natural  disasters,  terrorist  attacks,  political  unrest,  crime,  illness,  and  legal  problems. 
Posts  in  the  NEA  region  will  maintain  their  crisis  management  capability  and  work 
closely  with  host  governments  to  ensure  consular  protection  for  U.S.  citizens  in  their 
countries.  The  bureau  is  asking  for  two  additional  consular  positions  in  Amman  an 

Sanaa  to  handle  the  increased  work  load. 


-'4-  ■  ^ 'V. 


1 .  With  the  lifting  of  the  Lebanon  passport  restriction,  continue  planning  for  possible 

increase  in  consular  services  at  Embassy  Beirut. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expanded  VISA  services;  ticketing  restrictions 

2.  Meet  rising  passport  demands  region-wide  through  enhanced  use  of  technology, 

financed  through  fee-for-service  charges.  «  ,  ' 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Installation  of  new  technology  60%  complete. 

3.  Continue  to  press  for  resolution  of  specific  child  custody  cases  with  regional 

governments.,  .•  u 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Reduce  the  number  of  cases  pendmg  by  one. 

4  Increase  communication  with  the  American  citizens  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
■  Africa  through  the  timely  issuance  of  consular  information  sheets  and  the  provision  of 
general  information  (on  tax  questions,  passports,  etc.)  at  embassies  and  consulates  m 

the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reduce  this  number  by  one. 
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Passport  demand  will  continue  to  grow  by  7-9%  annually 

Travel  by  Americans  to  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  will  increase  and  the 

coS^  postr""  ^  diplomatic  and 

PohUcal  crises  and  other  emergencies  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  will 

continue  to  mvolve  Americans  living  in  and  visiting  the  region. 

Americans  will  sometimes  be  singled  out  as  targets  of  crime  or  terrorism  because  of 
their  nationality.  , 

Lifting  the  Lebanon  passport  restriction  translates  into  sharply  increased  demand  for 
consular  services  at  Embassy  Beirut. 


asapi 


Efficiency  and  accuracy  of  passport  issuance  and  name  check  systems . 
Availability  and  levels  of  use  of  consular  information  systems. 

Assessment  of  comments  madd  by  citizens  regarding  quality  of  service. 
Agreements  with  foreign  governments  and  other  that  enhance  service,  emergency 

response,  and  protection  of  American  citizens. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Travel  and  Immigration  (TI) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Control  how  immigrants  and  non-immigrants  enter  and 
remain  in  the  U.S.  Facilitate  travel  for  bone  fide  tourists,  business  people,  und  other 
visitors,  as  well  as  qualified  immigrants,  from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  to  the 

U.S.  ' 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  and  U.S.  Borders:  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  protect  the  integrity  of  U.S.  borders  and  prevent  the  entry  of  illegal  migrants, 
terrorists,  and  criminals. 


ia^GY:' 


Consular  officers  posts  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  must  adjudicate  applications 
for  440,000  non-immigrant  visas  and  39,000  immigrant  visas  annually, 
work  to  facilitate  travel  by  bonafide  visitors,  business  people  and  immigrants,  deter 
Si  immigration,  and  prevent  the  entry  of  terrorists  and  other  criminals.  In  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  visa  services,  while  guarding  vigilantly  against  document 
fraud  and  other  abuse,  NEA  is  making  increasing  use  of  consular  automation  systems, 
aggressively  investigating  cases  of  passport  and  visa  fraud,  and  working  with  host 
governments  on  migration  issues  of  mutual  concern. 


SCTIVES; 


Improve  cooperation  with  regional  governments  on  the  deportation  of  criminal 


aliens. 


FY  2000  TARGET:  Sign  the  new  extradition  agreement. 


2.  Improve  efficiency  of  visa  services  the  installing  advanced  consular  automation 
systems  at  14  NEA  posts. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Offer  Visa  services  in  Lebanon. 

3.  Encourage  local  governments  to  eliminate  alien  smuggling  and  document  fraud  and 
vigorously  prosecute  alien  smugglers  and  fraudulent  document  vendors. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Effectiveness  of  anti-fraud  unit  in  Syria. 

4.  'Increase  anti-fraud  training  of  consular  personnel,  airline  employees,  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  the  number  of  trainings  by  one  per  year. 
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mILV.  p  destination  for  immigrants  and  visitors  from  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Afoca.  Applications  for  non-immigrant  visas  will  increase  by 

3-5%  per  year  between  1997  and  2000.  uy 

Political,  social,  and  economic  turbulence  in  the  region  will  continue  to  generate 
migratory  pressure.  . 

tamiSration  laws  will  resort 

to  illegal  methods  to  enter  the  country. 

NEA  will  continue  to  be  both  a  source  and  a  transit  region  for  illegal  aliens. 


•  Waiting  times  for  visa  services. 

•  Assessment  of  intercepted  fraudulent  documents. 

•  Prosecutions  of  fraud  vendors  and  alien  smugglers. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Crime  (IC) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Minimize  the  impact  of  international  crime  on  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens. 
Work  with  regional  governments  to  increase  their  law  enforcement  capabilities  and  their 

level  of  cooperation  with  U.S.  authorities. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement:  Improving  countries  abilities  to  fight  both 

domestic  and  organized  transnational  crime  through  the  development  of  cooperative 

bilateral  and  multilateral  law  enforcement  relationships  will  impede  activities  of  criminals 
worldwide  and  ultimately  reduce  die  incidence  of  crime  in  the  U.S. 


Promoting  conduct  of  law  enforcement  institutions  based  on  democratic  principles  and 
internationally-recognized  principles  of  human  rights  reinforces  our  broader  regional 
goals  which  focus  on  national  security  and  economic  prosperity.  The  U.S.  encourages 
the  governments  of  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Israel  to^pass  money  laundering  laws  that,  inter 
alia,  criminalize  laundering  of  all  types  of  illegally-acquired  assets,  not  just  those 
connected  to  the  drug  trade.  We  alsd  prdmote  bilateral  law  enforcement  cddpefatidn  td 
cdunter  the  cdunterfeiting  df  U.S.  currency,  a  grdwing  prdblem  in  these  three  cduntries, 
as  well  as  in  Syria,  and  the  pdwerful  presence  df  organized  criminal  organizations, 
particularly  those  connected  to  Russian  organized  criminal  elements.  U.S.  also  supports 
helping  goveimments,  such  as  Lebanon,  establish  a  strong  domestic  police  investigative 
capacity  to  address  the  growing  problems  of  crime  not  associated  with  terrorism.  Our 
strategy  relies  primarily  on  provision  of  U,S.  technical  and  law  enforcement  assistance 
(as  well  as  encouragement  of  multilateral  support)  to  those  governments  open  to  bilateral 
cooperation  and  with  whom  we  can  legally  collaborate. 


jucfgase  political  and  public  awareness  of  international  organized  crime,  including 
trafficking  in  women  (esp.  Israel).  Build  up  domestic  capabilities  to  investigate 

criminal  elements  and  administer  justice  (esp.  Lebanon). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  expand  these, 

2.  ftevent  trafficking  in  women,  protect  victims,  and  enforce  laws  against  traffickers  by 
increasing  political  and  public  awareness  of  the  criminal  and  human  rights  abuses 
involved,  and  building  up  domestic  capabilities  to  protect  victims  of  trafficking  as  of 

finials  investigate  criminal  elements  and  administer  justice. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  initiative  to  one  or  two  other  NEA  countries,  using  INR 
indications  of  NEA  source  countries  of  trafficked  women. 
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3.  Heighten  regional  cooperation  to  combat  money  laundering,  counterfeiting  and 
activities  of  organized  criminal  enterprises,  especially  Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan 
and  Syria. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Consolidate  these  goals. 

4.  Promote  adherence  to  relevant  international  treaties  and,  where  appropriate,  passage 
of  bilateral  law  enforcement-related  treaties  (such  as  Mutual  Legal  Assistance 
Treaties  (MLATs)  ^d  Extradition  treaties). 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Encourage  treaties  in  other  countries  and  for  those  countries  to 
folly  implement  the  treaties. 


•  Transnational  crime  is  undergoing  a  significant  evolution,  particularly  with  the 
growth  of  criminal  organizations  from  Russia,  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 


•  Governments  of  the  region  are  committed  to  expand  fledgling  law  enforcement 
cooperation  with  U.'S.  (and  others). 


•  Lebanese  and  Israeli  passage  of  money  laundering  legislation  and  its  utilization  to 
break  major  money  latmdering  rings. 


•  Domestic  law  enforcement  activity  utilizing  up-to-date  investigative  techniques  and 
internationally-accepted  human  rights  standards  (Lebanon). 

•  Increased  cooperation  to  advance  extradition  of  major  drug  and  other  organized  crime 
figures. 

•  ’Broad  acceptance  of  U.S.  training  opportunities  leading  to  sophisticated  and 
comprehensive  bilateral  as  well  as  regional  cooperation. 

•  Communication  between  U.S.  and  regional  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Illegal  Drugs  (ID) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Significantly  reduce  the  entry  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  U.S. 
sustain  bilateral  and  multilateral  pressure  on  states  that  tolerate  narcotics  production  and 
trafficking  and  work  with  regional  governments  to  increase  their  own  counter-narcotics 

capabilities  and  cooperation  with  U.S.  authorities. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement;  Improving  countries’  abilities  to  fight 
both  domestic  and  organized  transnational  crime  through  the  development  of  cooperative 
multilateral  law  enforcement  relationships  will  impede  activities  of  criminals  worldwide 

and  ultimately  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  U.S. 


The  Near  East  is  affected  by  drug  production  in  the  bordering  areas  of 

Afghanistan/Pakistan  and  some  of  the  states  of  Central  Asia.  It  is  also  affected  by 
trafficking  operations  located  in  Turkey.  Trafficking  ad  refining  operations  remain  a 
problem  in  Lebanon.  The  problem  of  trafficking  and  refining  may  increase  as  Lebanon 
gradually  achieves  re-integration  into  the  world  economy  ,  with  the  attendant  increase  in 
business/tourist  travel  by  air  and  sea.  Thus,  any  strategy  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the 
Near  East  on  the  world  narcotics  problem  must  include  Lebanon,  and  consider  how  to 
improve  law  enforcement  capabilities.  Training  to  improve  the  professional  capacity  of 
Lebanese  counter-narcotics  and  anti-money  laundering  operations  is  also  clearly  part  of 
the  solution.  Training  will  also  help  develop  police-police  trust  and  cooperation, 
helping  to  increase  the  ability  to  make  cases.  The  presence  of  Syrian  troops  in 
Lebanon  makes  Syrian  cooperation  with  Lebanese  officials  a  substantial  element  in  the 
fight  against  drug  trafficking  and  related  corruption.  Money  laundering  and  Russian 
organized  crime  in  Israel  also  demands  attention.  The  U.S.  is  also  working  with  Egypt 
to  intercept  narcotics  shipments  transiting  that  country.  We  are  providing  technical 
assistance  to  stem  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  narcotics  substances  in  Egypt. 


1 .  Make  the  issue  of  narcotics  trafficking  and  refining  in  Lebanon  an  integral  part  of  our 
continuing  diplomatic  dialogue  with  the  Lebanese  and  Syrian  governments.  Continue 
to  encourage  both  governments  to  move  against  trafficking  and  refimng. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Improve  and  control  and  narcotics  law  which  is  passed. 

2.  Improve  the  capacity  of  law  enforcement  in  Lebanon  to  investigate  trafficking, 
money  laundering  and  counterfeiting  through  training,  technical  assistance,  and 

police-police  contacts  .  ^ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Combat  bank  secrecy  problem. 
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3.  Maintain  a  sustained  diplomatic  dialogue  with  Israel  on  organized  crime,  money 
laundering,  and  trafficking  in  women  issues.  Encourage  criminalization  of  money 
laundering,  separately  from  any  other  crime,  such  as  narcotics  offenses. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Passage  of  stalled  money  laundering  legislation. 

4.  Work  with  Egypt  to  eradicate  the  scant  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  illicit  drugs 
and  interdict  shipments  of  illicit  drugs  transiting  the  country . 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Work  with  the  Egyptian  Anti-Narcotics  General  Administration 
to  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  trans-shipment  through  Egypt  and  decrease  cultivation 
of  opium/cannabis. 


•  Desultory  progress  in  the  peace  process,  but  no  final  peace  agreement;  no  generalized 
Arab/Israeli  War. 


•  Effective  drug  enforcement  actions  in  Lebanon,  inducting  drug  seizures,  break  up  of 
trafficking  organizations,  and  extraditions. 

•  Passage  of  money  laundering  legislation  in  Israel  and  Lebanon  and  its  effective 
utilization. 

•  Increased  number  of  prosecutions  of  drug  traffickers  in  Egypt. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Terrorism  (TE) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Counter  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  through  sustained 
bilateral/multilateral  political  and  economic  pressure.  Reduce  international  terrorist 
attacks,  especially  on  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement;  International  terrorism  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens. 


The  U.S.  seeks  to  maintain  pressure  on  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  until  they  alter  their 
behavior.  In  addition,  we  work  to  convince  other  governments  and,  in  some  cases, 
international  organizations,  to  maintain  pressure  on  state  sponsors,  both  politically  and 
economically.  The  United  States  seeks  from  all  governments  in  the  region  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  to  U.S.  and  other  governments’  law  enforcement  and  counter¬ 
terrorism  efforts.  In  concert  with  friends  and  allies,  the  United  States  is  working  to 
encourage  governments  in  the  region  to  address  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  extremists  often  exploit. 


1 .  Continue  active  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts  to  maintain  UN  sanctions  on  Libya 
until  it  surrenders  the  suspects  in  the  Pan  Am  103  bombing  ^d  complies  with  the 
UN  Security  Council  resolutions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Monitor  sanctions  enforcement. 

2.  Ensure  that  the  Iran/Libya  Sanctions  Act  (ILSA)  is  implemented  in  a  manner  that 
maximizes  benefits  to  U.S.  interests  and  limits  any  unnecessary  detrimental  impact 
on  relations  with  U.S.  allies. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Using  U.S.  laws  as  leverage,  expand  international  cooperation. 

3.  Work  with  European  Allies  and  the  EU,  through  the  U.S./Canada/EU  Working 
Group  on  Iran,  to  encourage  a  more  vigorous  European  response  to  Iranian 
terrorism,  including  political  pressure  and  the  possibility  of  European  export 
controls. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Europeans  implement  export  controls. 
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4.  Continue  to  urge  Syria  to  restrain  groups  present  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  from 
planning  and  facilitating  terrorist  acts  in  other  countries.  Raise  U.S.  concerns 
regarding  Syrian  support  for  terrorism  directly  with  the  SARG  and  seek  SARG 
corrective  action. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Press  for  expulsion  of  terrorist  groups  and  closure  of  terrorist 
facilities. 


•  Libya  will  continue  to  offer  deals  to  evade  its  obligation  to  comply  with  the 
resolutions  and  weaken  the  sanctions. 

•  Some  UNSC  members,  the  OAU,  and  Arab  League  will  continue  to  oppose  Libyan 
sanctions  and  encourage  non-support. 

•  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  U.S.  military  assets  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  will  remain  high  priority  targets  for  terrorist  attacks. 

•  Iran  will  remain  a  major  state  sponsor  of  terrorism.  Renegades  like  Osama  bin 
Laden  will  continue  to  bankroll  attacks 

•  Regional  instability  will  cause  regional  players  to  continue  to  use  terrorism  as  a  tool 
or  policy;  national  resistance  groups  will  continue  to  see  terrorism  as  a  possible 
tactic. 


•  Continued  UNSC  rollover  of  UN  Libya  sanctions  every  120  days  since  1992. 

•  Significant  impediments  to  Libyan  procurement  of  military  ,  aviation,  and  petroleum 
equipment  (proscribed  by  the  UN). 

•  Development  of  a  coordinated  U.S./EU/Canada  approach  to  deal  with  Iranian 
terrorism. 

•  Expulsion  of  terrorist  groups  and  their  headquarters/offices/members  from  state 
sponsor  nations,  such  as  the  closure  of  the  Damascus  offices  of  terrorist 
organizations  such  as  the  ASALA  and  PIJ.  DFLP  shifts  to  peace  camp. 

•  Reduction  of  financial  support  to  terrorist  groups  by  state  sponsor 
governments/intermediaries. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Terrorism  (TE) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Work  with  regional  governments  to  increase  their  counter¬ 
terrorism  capabilities  arid  their  cooperation  with  U.S.  authorities.  Reduce  iritemational 
terrorist  attacks,  especially  on  the  U.S. ,  its  citizens,  and  allies. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement:  International  terrorism  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  the  U.S.,  its  citizens,  and  allies. 


The  U.S.  seeks  to  reduce  international  terrorism,  convince  other  governments  to 
consider  terrorist  acts  as  crimes  and  prosecute  those  responsible.  The  U.S.  will 
continue  with  a  policy  of  no  concessions  to  terrorists  and  to  eliminate  potential  safe 
havens  for  terrorists.  The  U.S.  uses  universal  adherence  to  international  CT 
conventions  -  and  their  prosecute  or  extradite  clauses  -  to  increase  the  scope  of 
existing  extradition  treaties  and  increase  pressure  on  terrorist  fugitives  .U.S. 
authorities  investigate,  locate,  and  prosecute  terrorist  suspects,  and  identify  and  take 
actions  against  terrorist  fundraising.  We  encourage  other  nations  to  do  the  same  and 
seek  to  increase  bilateral  diplomatic,  law  enforcement,  intelligence,  military  exchanges 
and  cooperation  against  terrorism,  and  curbs  on  fundraising. 


1.  Develop  and  provide  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  (AT A)  training  programs  to 
regional  governments,  where  appropriate. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  training  programs  where  appropriate. 


2.  Work  to  increase  regional  governments’  responsiveness  to  USG  requests  for 
extradition,  rendition,- and  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  cooperation  against 
terrorism. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Sign  U.S.-Egypt  extradition  agreement. 

3.  Encourage  regional  governments  to  become  parties  to  the  ten  international  CT 
conventions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  All  countries  are  parties  to  all  conventions. 

4.  Secure  regional  government  support  for,  accession  to,  and  implementation  of  a  new 
Convention  on  Terrorist  Bombings. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  All  become  parties. 
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5.  Coordinate  and  assist  other  USG  agency  efforts  to  increase  CT  cooperation  for 
elements  of  regional  governments. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Obtain  foil  cooperation. 

6.  Make  regional  governments  aware  of  and  cope  with  new  terrorist  threats  - 
electronic  or  “cyber”  terrorist,  chemical,  biological,  nuclear,  or  radiological. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Provide  seminars  and  training  to  the  highest  threat  posts, 
primarily  in  the  Gulf. 

7.  Encourage  regional  government  to  curb  terrorist  fond  raising. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  See  significant  countries  tighten  their  restrictions. 

8.  Enhance  CT  cooperation  through  the  establishment  of  legal  instruments  like  mutual 
legal  assistance  treaties. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Sign  additional  MLATs. 


9.  Encourage  the  Lebanese  government  to  take  effective  actions  against  known  or 
suspected  terrorists. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Further  increase  in  actions  against  terrorists. 


IpMPTiON&f 


•  Criminalization  of  terrorism  will  make  prosecution,  extradition,  and  rendition  of 
terrorist  fugitives  easier  and  more  effective. 

•  Greater  bilateral  cooperation  —  diplomatic,  intelligence,  law  enforcement,  military  — 
is  necessary  to  deter  and  prevent  terrorist  attacks  and  punish  terrorists . 

•  International  cooperation  against  terrorism  --  especially  in  criminalizing  terrorism  ~ 

will  increase  slowly.  ' 

•  Arab  states  will  continue  to  consider  some  U.S.-designated  'terrorists'  to  be  involved 

in  an  armed  struggle  against  foreign  occupation  and  aggression  for  the  sake  of 
liberation  and  self-determination  (A.L.  Anti-terrorism  resolution)  and  will  not  view 
turning  them  over  to  the  U.S.  authorities  as  in  their  national  interest;  some  opinion 
leaders  will  still  rationalize  terrorism.  . 

•  Concerns  about  the  danger  of  new  types  of  terrorism  —  against  electronic 
infrastructure  or  with  the  use  of  chemical,  biological,  nuclear,  or  radiological 
weapons  —  will  increase. 

•  Terrorist  groups  like  al-Jihad,  MAMAS,  PIT,  and  Hizballah  will  continue  to  oppose 
the  peace  process;  some  groups,  especially  in  Algeria  and  Egypt,  will  seek  the 
overthrow  of  governments. 

•  '  Some  states  will,  be  loathe  to  curb  fundraising  for  anti-Israeli  groups,  such  as  Hamas, 

but  will  urge  the  west  to  curb  fund-raising  for  anti-Egyptian  and  anti- Algerian 
groups. 
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•  Increase  in  number  of  nations  that  accede  to  and  implement  CT  conventions. 

•  Negotiation  of  new  extradition  or  mutual  legal  assistance  treaties  with  regional 


governments. 

•  Addition  of  new  regional  countries  to  the  ATA  program. 

•  Increased  cooperation  with  U.S.  extradition  and  rendition  requests. 

•  Decrease  in  terrorist  incidents  in  Egypt. 

•  Higher  level  of  competence  and  professionalism  within  CT  units  of  Egypt,  Tunisia, 

Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  Gulf  States,  which  have  received  U.S.  training. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Encourage  movement  toward  democratic  political 

processes,  adoption  of  the  rule  of  law,  greater  respect  for  human  rights,  improved 
opportunities  for  women,  religious  tolerance,  and  expansion  of  civil  society  institutions 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy:  The  development  of  democratic  culture  in  the 
Near  East,  based  on  strong  institutions,  civil  society,  and  guaranteed  respect  for 
individual  human  rights  is  a  basic  U.S.  interest  in  and  of  itself  Moreover,  such 
development  directly  supports  other  U.S.  national  interests  and  most  of  Our  other 
strategic  goals  for  the  Near  East  cited  in  this  plan.  More  democratic  countries  in  the 
Near  East  which  respect  the  rule  of  law  and  embrace  civil  society  should  be  able  to 
transfer  power  peacefully,  resist  the  spread  of  extremism,  increase  confidence  in  the 
business  sectors,  and  enhance  the  stability  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 


^r  diplomatic  dialogue  with  the  Near  East  region  will  emphasize  democratization,  and 
focus  on  four  key  areas:  support  for  participatory  political  processes;  promotion  of 
accountable  and  transparent  governance;  strengthen  civil  society;  and  support  human 
nghts  and  the  rule  of  law.  Given  the  absence  of  strong,  indigenous  constituencies 
effectively  advocating  democratic  reform,  efforts  will  focus  on  strengthening  and 
expanding  reform  elements  in  the  region,  both  governmental  and  non-governmental. 
Resources  will  be  targeted  towards  those  key  catalytic  opportunities  to  advance 
democracy  which  the  U.S.  can  support  under  existing  geo-political,  financial  and  human 
resource  constraints.  Public  diplomacy  and  USIA  programs,  tailored  to  show  support  for 
the  emergence  of  strong  pro-democracy  coalitions,  will  serve  as  an  essential  tool, 
particularly  in  those  countries  with  limited  opportunities  to  effect  change  due  to  their 
restnctive  political  environments.  In  countries  where  greater  reform  opportunities  exist 
the  strategy  will  be  expanded.  For  example,  the  U.S.  also  encourages  and  supports 
through  IMET  programs  (Jordan  is  the  largest  in  the  world)  the  development  of 
professional,  apolitical  military  forces  untainted  by  human  rights  violations.  Palestinian 
economic  assistance  focuses  on  human  rights,  institution-buUding,  and  rule  of  law  as 
exemplified  by  Palestinian  elections  in  January  1996.  Working  with  the  Egyptian 
government  and  NGOs,  we  continue  to  support  efforts  to  increase  grass  roots 
understanding  of  the  harmful  effects  of  female  genital  mutilation  (FGM). 
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The  $5  million  program  in  support  of  the  democratic  Iraqi  opposition  will  seek  to  further 
isolate  the  Baghdad  regime  and  to  help  the  Iraqi  opposition  develop  a  consensus  on  the 
nature  and  structure  of  a  post-Saddam  Iraq  (we  are  seeking  an  additional  position  to  staff 
an  Iraq  Opposition  Coordinator  slot)  .  The  Middle  East  Regional  Democracy  Fund  seeks 
opportunities  for  developing  democratic  institutions  in  countries  currently  receiving  little 
or  no  economic  assistance. 


1.  Strengthen  civil  society  in  order  to  increase  domestic  demand  for  democratization  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Conclude  FY  1996-2000  USAID  strategy. 


2.  Enhance  protection  of  human  rights  and  rule  of  law.  Advocacy  against  FGM  and 
religious  intolerance 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Support  free  elections  in  Algeria,  Yemen  and  Morocco. 

3.  Improve  competitive,  participatory  democratic  political  processes  and  governance. 
FY  2000  TARGET:-  Train  trainers  to  spread  information  about  election  laws. 

4.  Launch  a  small  grants  assistance  program  to  strengthen  domestic  NGOs  in  the  Near 
East  region.  Include,  in  Egypt,  local  NGOs  involved  in  FGM  educational  efforts. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Coordinate  with  embassies  to  determine  priority  projects. 

5.  Use  information  and  exchange  programs  to  familiarize  foreign  opinion  leaders  with 

U.S.  ideas  about  democracy,  civil  society,  and  human  rights. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Improvement  reflected  in  Hdman  Rights  Report. 

6.  Advance  the  spread  of  the  Internet,  particularly  within  the  academic  and  journalistic 

conununities,  for  public  access  to  information. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  access  to  Internet  throughout  the  region. 


7.  Promote  independent  and  responsible  media. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  More  accurate  reporting  in  the  regional  press. 


•  Regional  authorities  will  allow  access  to  non-governmental  organizations. 

•  Regimes  will  continue  to  subordinate  political  or  economic  reform  to  regime  security . 

•  Social  and  cultural  mores  will  shift  to  allow  greater  political  participation  for  women. 

•  Gradually  increasing  access  to  information  and  proliferation  of  media  and  information 
resources. 

•  Islamic  fundamentalism  will  continue  to  exert  a  strong  anti-American,  anti-Israeli, 
and  antidemocratic  influence,  possibly  supported  by  hostile  regional  powers. 
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•  %  of  people  pMticipating  in  free  and  fair  elections  as  measured  by  evaluations  of 

elections  and  other  aspects  of  democratic  transitions  by  USG,  NGO,  and  international 
assessments. 


•  Decrease  in  human  rights  violations  as  reported  by  independent  assessments. 

•  %  Increase  in  number  of  countries  that  grant  women  the  right  to  vote. 

•  Participation  by  USG  program  alumni  in  activities  promoting  civil  society  human 
rights  and  civil  society. 

•  Active  USG  web-sites  on  democracy,  civil  society,  and  human  rights. 

•  Public  discussions  of  media  issues,  such  as  press  freedom  and  responsibility,  because 
of  USIA  activities. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Prevent  or  minimize  the  human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural 
disasters.  Maintain  our  ability  to  ensure  protection  and  relief  for  refugees,  respond 
effectively  to  humanitarian  crises,  and  support  humanitarian  demining  programs 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Humanitarian  Assistance:  Regional  and  intrastate  conflicts 
often  undermine  U.S.  humanitarian  interests  because  of  the  toll  that  they  take  on  human 
life  Such  conflicts,  as  well  as  natural  disasters,  must  be  prevented,  or  at  least  managed. 


The  U.S.  supports  the  work  of  the  UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  to  provide 
education  health,  and  social  services  to  over  3.4  million  Palestinian  refugees  in  Jordan, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  West  Bank.  In  FY  1998,  the  U.S.  has  provided 
$77  million  in  voluntary  contributions  to  UNRWA's  Regular  Program  Budget  and 
expects  to  complement  these  funds  with  approximately  $2  million  for  targeted  projects 
supporting  bur  multilateral  peace  process  efforts  in  the  areas  of  vocational  training, 
human  resource  development  and  job  creation  through  the  Multilateral  Working  Group 
on  Refugees,  the  U.S.  also  seeks  to  assist  Palestine  refugees.  The  U.S.  provides 
assistance  through  the  UN  and  the  ICRC  in  order  to  improve  health,  water,  sanitation 
services,  and  shelter,  and  resettle  displaced  persons  in  urban  areas. 

Since  1996,  the  US  has  co-chaired,  along  with  France,  the  Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring 
Group  which  seeks  to  reduce  risks  to  civilian  caught  in  the  crossfire  between  Israel  and 
armed  groups  in  southern  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  supports  resettlement  in  Israel  from  certain 
other  countries,  through  a  grant  to  the  United  Israel  Appeal  that  provides  tra^poitation, 
en  route  care  and  maintenance,  and  temporary  accommodation  upon  arrival  in  Israel. 

The  U.S.  funds  humanitarian  demining  assistance  for  Jordan  to  supplement  Jordanian 
and  Israeli  efforts  to  clear  the  land  mines  from  their  common  border  and  enhance 

economic  development  in  the  Jordan  river  valley. 

In  northern  Iraq,  approximately  three  million  people  remain  dependent  on  United  Nations 
and  other  relief  programs  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  hostile  envirbnment.  The  U.S. 
actively  supports  UNSC  resolutions  to  create  and  expand  an  "oil-for-food"  program  for 
Iraqi  civilians,  and  to  ensure  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  this  support  is  directed  to 
Northern  Iraq. 
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The  U.S.  also  supports  the  work  of  UNHCR  to  provide  protection  for  individuals 
seeking  asylum  in  the  region,  encourages  host  government  compliance  with  international 
refugee  conventionSj  and  supports  ICRC's  efforts  to  provide  education  in  international 
humanitarian  law  to  relevant  governments  and  organizations.  The  U.S.  utilizes  refugee 
resettlement  as  an  important  element  in  seeking  greater  host  government  cooperation 


1 .  Assure  continued  humanitarian  assistance  to  Palestinian  refiigees  until  a  more  durable 
solution  to  their  plight  is  achieved.  v 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reform  of  UNRWA's  operations  continues,  ensuring  that 

highest  priority  needs  of  the  refugees  are  met. 


2.  Maintain  support  for  the  work  of  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Promotion  of  accession  to  the  1951  Geneva  Convention,  its 
1967  Protocol,  and  the  1994  Arab  Convention  on  Refugees  (signed  only  by  Egypt). 
Promotion  of  asylum  procedures  in  host  countries,  giving  asylum-seekers  and 
recognized  refugees  legal  status  and  means  of  support.  Continuation  of  ICRC 
programs. 


3.  Maintain  humanitarian  demining  effort  in  Jordan  and  establish  one  in  Yemen 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  program  in  Yemen. 


•  Continued  potential  for  conflict  and  displacement  in  northern  Iraq. 

•  Absence  in  the  near  term  of  a  comprehensive  peace  agreement  that  addresses  the 
status  of  Palestinian  refugees. 

•  Palestinian  refugees  will  continue  to  view  UNRWA  as  the  most  tangible  and  visible 
symbol  of  the  international  community '  s  commitment  to  their  situation. 

•  Countries  in  the  region  will  continue  to  be  reluctant  to  accept  asylum-seekers  from 
neighboring  countries,  particularly  for  long  enough  to  undertake  status 
determinations,  even  with  increase  settlement. 


•  Regional  stability  not  adversely  affected  by  the  humanitarian  needs  of  refugees  and 
other  civilians  in  the  Near  East  region. 

•  Health  and  well-being  of  refugee  population  in  northern  Iraq  and  in 
UNRWA-administered  Palestinian  refugee  camps. 

•  Status  of  demining  efforts;  ability  of  displaced  persons  to  return  to  previously  mined 
areas. 

•  Decrease  or  elimination  of  UNRWA's  funding  gap,  and  improved  efficiencies  in 
operations,  allow  essential  services  to  continue  uninterrupted. 
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•  Expansion  or  initiation  of  multinational  burdensharing  or  resettlement  in  at  least  two 
countries  in  the  region  in  support  of-UNHCR  objectives. 

•  UNHCR  protection  and  resettlement  capacity  increased  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  and 
Jordan;  assignment  of  at  least  one  officer  among  the  three  countries  to  assist  host 
governments  in  refugee  status  determinations. 

•  Accession  of  at  least  one  additional  signatory  in  the  region  to  the  UN  Convention  on 
the  Status  of  Refugees,  in  the  1967  Protocol  and  the  1994  Arab  Convention  on 
Refugees. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Environment  (EN) 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  Secure  a  sustainable  global  environment  in  order  to  protect  the 
U.S.  and  its  citizens  from  environmental  degradation.  Work  with  the  governments  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  to  help  them  address  the  problems  of  environmental 
degradation  and  water  quality  and  availability. 


national  INTEREST:  Global  Issues:  The  U.S.  is  a  committed  partner  and 
advocate  in  the  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  resources.  In  addition,  diminishing 
water  resources  could  precipitate  regional  conflict  that  could  draw  the  U.S.  into 
confrontational  situations. 


■A 


Countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  have  a  number  of  environmental  concerns 
in  common,  the  most  pressing  of  which  are  in  the  water  sector.  Increasing  populations 
and  expanding  economies  put  ever-increasing  pressures  on  existing  water  supplies  and 
threaten  the  quality  of  those  supplies.  Regionally,  USG  efforts  on  water  take  place 
largely  in  the  context  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process'  Multilateral  Working  Group  on 
Water  Resources,  which  the  U.S.  chairs.  Working  Group  activities  focus  on  topics  such 
as  enhancing  water  data  availability,  water  management  practices  including  conservation, 
and  enhancing  water  supply.  In  1998,  the  Secretary  approved  the  creation  of  an 
interagency  Nile  Working  Group  (NWG)  to  focus  on  issues  of  regional  importance  in  the 
Nile  River  Basin  that  could  help  promote  cooperation  and  reduce  tensions  among  the 
riparian  countries.  Bilaterally,  our  assistance  efforts  on  water  focus  on  areas  such  as 
strengthening  access  to  and  making  more  effective  use  of  existing  water  resources  and 
promoting  policy  reforms  to  encourage  decentralization  and  financial  sustainability  in  the 
water  sector.  On  other  environmental  issues,  the  USG  works  in  a  regional  context 
through  the  MEPP  Multilateral  Working  Group  on  the  Environment,  which  addresses 
issues  in  the  areas  of  environmental  management,  desertification,  maritime  pollution, 
sewage  and  waste  management,  and  hazardous  wastes.  Bilaterally,  the  USG  collaborates 
with  a  number  of  countries  in  the  region  on  other  environmental  issues  through  bilateral 
S&T  initiatives.  The  Middle  East  Environmental  Hub,  which  was  established  at  Embassy 
Amman  in  1997,  focuses  on  regional  activities  arising  out  of  the  MEPP  Water  and 
Environment  Working  Groups,  as  well  as  other  issues  of  global  concern.  The  USG  also 
works  with  a  number  of  countries  in  the  region  through  otfier  multilateral  fore  dealing 
with  issues  of  global  concern  such  as  climate  change  (Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia)  and  toxic 
chemicals  (Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Israel). 
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1 .  Strengthen  regional  cooperation  generally  and  Arab-Israeli  cooperation  specifically 
on  the  broad  range  of  important  environmental  issues  through  continuation  of 
ongoing  activities  and  initiation  of  new  activities  in  the  Multilateral  Working  Groups 
on  Water  Resources  apd  the  Environment. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  A  further  1-2  new  water  projects  and  1-2  new  environment 
project  initiated. 

2.  Promote  more  efficient  use  of  water  resources  by  changing  policies  regarding  water 

pricing  and  decentralization  of  water  management  authorities. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Completion  of  utility  management  decentralization  in  10 
Egyptian  water  utilities.  Differentiated  water  prices  based  on  quality  implemented  in 
Jordan. 

3.  Continue  diplomatic  efforts  working  with  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinian  Authority 
to  implement  water  projects  coming  out  of  the  September  1995  Interim  Agreement. 

FY  2OO0  TARGET:  West  Bank  wells  and  conveyance  completed;  continued 
implementation  of  other  ongoing  projects. 

4.  Develop  and  implement  cooperative  regional  activities  among  Nile  Basin  riparian 
countries  through  the  NWG  and  cootdinate  those  activities  with  the  Nile  Programs  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  UNDP. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Initiate  further  1-2  regional  activities  while  promoting  continued 
diplomatic  dialogue  among  riparian  countries  . 

5.  Begin  implementation  of  the  action  plan  for  the  Middle  East  Environmental  Hub, 
which  was  established  in  1997  in  Amman. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Initiate  further  1-2  regional  activities  while  promoting  continued 
diplomatic  Dialogue  among  riparian  countries. 

6.  Promote  sustainable  management  of  the  region’s  coastal  and  marine  resources, 
including  reduction  of  marine  pollution  and  development  of  the  Bi-national 
Red  Sea  Marine  Peace  Park  and  Red  Sea  Islands  Natural  Marine  Park 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Master  plans  for  all  tourism  and  infrastructure  development  for 
Red  Sea  Coast. 

<  ■  '  ■  '  , 

7.  Continued  collaboration  with  countries  in  the  region  on  global  environmental  issues 
such  climate  change  and  toxic  chemicals. 

FY  2OO0  TARGET:  1-2  NEA  countries  sign  onto  to  climate  change  convention; 
initiating  a  toxic  chemicals  activity  . 
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•  The  political  situation  in  the  region  improves  sufficiently  to  allow  the  Multilateral 
Working  Groups  on  Water  Resources  and  the  Environment  to  resume  normal 
activity.  - 


•  Assistance  levels  for  environmental  programs  remain  at  current  (or  higher)  levels. 

•  Governments  in  the  region  will  press  ahead  with  environmental  policy  reforms  that 
support  more  sustainable  management  of  water  and  other  natural  resources. 

•  Funds  are  available  for  Nile  Working  Group  programs. 

•  Funds  are  available  for  the  Middle  East  Environmental  Hub  programs. 

•  Governments  in  the  region  continue  to  participate  in  the  fore  on  global  issues  such  as 
climate  change  and  toxic  chemicals. 


•  Progress  on  and  completion  of  (as  appropriate)  current  activities  of  the  Water  and 


Environment  Working  Groups  and  initiation  of  new  activities. 

•  Continued  implementation  of  water  projects  from  Article  40  of  the  Interim 
Agreement. 

•  Implementation  of  water  policy  reforms  (such  as  water  tariff  restructuring)  that 
encourage  more  sustainable  use  of  water  supplies. 

•  Increased  cooperation  among  Nile  Basin  riparian  countries  on  issues  of  mutual  ^ 
importance. 

•  Middle  East  Environmental  Hub  participates  fully  in  regional  activities  and 
coordinates  its  work  with  other  regional  institutions. 

•  Progress  on  activities  and  projects  arising  out  of  bilateral  S&T  initiatives. 

•  Progress  on  activities  arising  out  of  multilateral  fora  on  issues  of  global  concern. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Population  (PO) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Stabilize  regional  population  growth.  Undertake  USG  diplomatic 
and  programmatic  efforts  (bilateral  and  multilateral)  m  coordination  with  other  donors  to 
support  national  governments  aspirations  and  efforts  for  stabilizing  population  growth 
and  protecting  human  health. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues:  A  projected  population  surge  in  the  NEA 
region,  particularly  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  and  with  40  percent 
of  the  region's  population  under  15,  could  contribute  to  social  and  economic  instability 
that  would  threaten  our  national  interests  in  national  security,  economic  prosperity  and 
American  citizens  and  borders. 

Economic  Development:  The  availability  of  resources  -  economic,  environmental,  and 
social  -  can  be  directly  linked  to  the  population  size  of  a  country.  Efforts  to  minimize 
human  suffering,  promote  economic  and  social  development,  and  ensure  adequate  public 
(e.g.,  health,  education)  services  to  every  individual  requires  national  population  policies 
that  promote  sustainable  growth. 


Democracy:  Fertility  rates  and  improved  health  status  are  linked  to  the  improved 
political,  economic,  and  social  status  of  women.  The  elimination  of  female  genital 
mutilation  (FGM)  is  key  to  improving  the  well-being  of  women  and  girls  in  the  region. 


We  seek  to  support  the  design  of  policies  and  programs  that  harmonize  national 
population  growth  rates  with  national  economic  and  social  development  strategies.  These 
programs  focus  on  reducing  population  pressures  on  key  natural  resources,  particularly 
water;  reducing  the  potential  for  social  unrest  by  stemming  future  demands  for  jobs  and 
public  services  (e.g.,  education,  health);  and  stimulating  political,  technical,  and 


financial  support  for  sustained  national  efforts. 


1 .  Increase  U.S.  and  regional  government  and  private  sector  provision  of  voluntary 
family  planning  and  other  reproductive  health  services  consistent  with  client  needs. 
FY  2000  TARGET:.  Program  infrastructure  and  systems  for  carrying  out  services. 
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2.  Increase  modem  and  effective  use  of  modem  contraceptive  methods  among  all 
individuals  of  reproductive  age,  especially  among  younger  couples  and  high  --  risk 
mothers  (e.g.,  Egypt). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Initiate  and/or  expand  the  transfer  of  technology  and  skills  to 
build  local  family  planning  services  capacity. 


3.  Assure  adequate  contraceptive  commodities  and  related  supplies. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  145  family  planning  clinics  in  Jordan;  near  optimal  availability 
of  contraceptives  in  Egypt;  consistent  stream  of  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  in 
Yemen. 

4.  ftomote  gender  equality  and  the  empowerment  of  women. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  2%  increase  in  women's  votes;  increase  in  women's 

employment  and  income  generation . 


5.  Increase  girls'  access  to  primary  and  secondary  education. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  1  %  increase  in  enrollment. 

6.  Facilitate  efforts  by  national  governments  to  adopt  sustainable  national  population 
policies  and  implement  programs  consistent  with  the  1994  International  Conference 
on  Population  and  Development  (ICPD)  Program  of  Action. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Effectively  monitor  national  government  and  private  sector 
efforts  to  implement  recommendations  from  the  ICPD  +  5  review. 


7.  Continue  support  for  regional,  national,  and  local  efforts  to  eradicate  the  practice  of 
female  genital  mutilation  (FGM). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Sustain  and/or  increase  existing  FGM  education  programs. 


i0NS:- 


•  Existing  broad  international  support  for  population  stabilization  efforts  is  maintained. 

•  Successful  national  family  planning  efforts  in  critical  countries  such  as  Egypt  and 
Yemen  are  sustained;  new  efforts  to  reach  under-served  populations  are  supported  by 
national  governments. 

•  Current  U.S.  assistance  for  population  and  family  planning  programs  in  the  region  is 
maintained  or  strengthened. 

•  Complementary  national  population  stabilization  activities  such  as  basic  education 
(particularly  for  girls)  and  microcredit  programs  for  women  are  concurrent  national 
government  priorities. 
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•  National  government  funds  for  population  and  reproductive  health  increase,  on 
average,  by  15%  by  2002. 


•  Percent  of  girls  attending  6th  and  9th  year  of  schooling  increases,  on  average,  to 
within  10%  that  of  boys  by  2002. 

•  Contraceptive  prevalence  rate  in  countries  -  especially  among  rural  and  under-served 
populations  —  increases  by  at  least  5%  by  2002. 

•  All  countries  participate  in  the  ICED  +  5  review  process;  national  population 
policies  are  elaborated  upon  based  on  the  review. 

•  National  efforts  to  educate  girls  and  women  about  the  harmful  effects  of  FGM 
increases  by  50%  by  2002. 
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NEA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Health  (HE) 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  Work  with  the  governments  of  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  to  improve  levels  of  public  health  in  the  region  and  address  the  unhealthy 
conditions  that  retard  development,  and  increase  the  incidence  of  disease  and  human 
suffering. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues:  Protecting  U.S»  citizens  from  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  is  an  important  national  interest. 


Poor  sanitation  and  food  handling  practices,  scarce  water,  intense  sunlight,  extreme  heat, 
blowing  dust,  and  a  desert  climate  characterize  mucfi  of  the  prevailing  health  risks  in  the 
Near  East  region.  Coupled  with  growing  problems  of  industrial  air,  water,  and  soil 
pollution,  as  well  as  inadequate  garbage  collection  and  human  waste  disposal,  the 
standard  of  living  is  below  that  of  developed  countries. 


Foodborne  and  waterborne  diseases  are  endemic.  Dysentery  and  other  diarrheal  diseases 
are  particularly  common.  Typhoid  fever  and  hepatitis  A,  B.  and  C  are  endemic. 
Schistosomiasis  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Nile  Delta  area  and  also  occurs  frequently  in 
other  countries  of  the  region.  Arthropodbome  diseases,  such  as  leishmaniasis,  filariasis, 
^d  dengue,  are  also  widespread.  These  diseases  pose  significant  health  threats  and 
impede  development. 


1..  Expand  environmental  health  programs  and  strengthen  public  health  infrastructure  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  waterborne  diseases. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Schistomiasis  reduced  by  6.5  % . 


2.  Adoption  and  implementation  of  policies,  strategies,  and  programs  for  increased 
sustainability,  quality,  efficiency,  and  equity  of  health  services,  with  a  focus  on  child 
and  maternal  health. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  1  %  increase  in  access  to  health  care. 

3.  Support  NGO/PVO  capacity  to  improve  health  delivery  systems. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  the  number  of  NGOs  by  1  % . 

4.  Increase  regional  cooperation  for  prevention,  surveillance  and  response  to  acute  and 
chronic  infectious  diseases. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  regional  cooperation. 
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•  Prevalence  of  Hepatitis  C  virus  remains  high  in  the  region. 

•  Zoonotic  diseases  continue  to  pose  a  significant  health  threat. 

•  Water  shortages  will  persist. 

•  The  HIV/ AIDS  pandemic  continues  unabated. 


•  Reduced  Hepatitis  C  virus  transmission. 


•  Move  toward  universal  testing  of  the  blood  supply  for  HIV. 

•  Reduced  burden  of  diarrheal  diseases. 

•  Determination  of  factors  involved  in  Kala  Azar  endemicity. 

•  Novel  methods  to  control  insect  borne  diseases  in  the  region. 

•  Reduced  impact  from  infections  (^seases  by^  development  projects. 
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Public  Diplomacy 

Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanges 

National  Interests: 

All  international  exchange  programs  organized  and  administered  by  the  Piiblic 
Diplomacy  arm  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  support  U.S.  national  interests  by 
creating  a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  between  current  and  future  foreign  leaders 
and  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  by  promoting  linkages  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
institutions  and  citizens.  Professional  and  academic  exchange  programs  develop  and 
maintain  informed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  by  fostering  constructive  dialogue  on  ihdividual  strategic  goals.  As  a 
complement  to  the  policy  advocacy  of  information  programs,  exchange  programs  build  a 
community  of  shared  interests  and  values  that  support  traditional  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2^00; 

Exchange  programs  in  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  are  designed  to  promote 
understanding  of  U.S.  government,  society  and  values  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
broader  acceptance  of  U.S.  policies.  USIA  has  long  used  exchange  programs  to  bring 
together  Israelis  and  Palestinians  and  to  foster  normal  relations  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  alumni  of  these  programs  to 
remain  in  contact  with  each  other  and  with  their  American  counterparts.  Programs  about 
democracy,  civil  society  and  human  rights  encourage  participants  to  promote  rule  of  law, 
strengthen  democratic  institutions  in  their  countries,  and  address  human  rights  issues. 
These  programs  increasingly  target  non-governmental  organizations,  which  are  assuming 
more  influential  roles  in  the  Middle  East.  Other  exchange  programs  are  designed  to 
build  support  for  economic  reform  and  open  markets  by  allowing  participants  to  view 
first  hand  the  U.S.  economic  system.  Some  programs  give  participants  a  general 
overview  of  the  U.S.  market  economy  while  others  center  on  specific  issues  such  as 
intellectual  property  rights. 

Perceptions  that  the  United  States  is  anti-Islam  are  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  our 
policy  goals  throughout  the  region.  Some  exchange  programs  focus  on  the  role  of 
religion  in  America.  One  objective  of  these  programs  is  to  demonstrate  the  freedom  with 
which  Muslims  practice  their  religion  in  the  United  States.  The  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  advance  its  goals  can  also  be  hindered  by  cultural  differences  and  mistrust  of 
U.S.  motives.  Successful  exchange  programs  build  an  appreciation  of  the  ways  by 
which  U.S.  democratic  institutions,  culture  and  society  contribute  to  the  formulation  of 
both  U.S.  values  and  U.S.  policies.  These  programs  establish  a  positive  basis  for 
communications  between  the  United  States  and  countries  of  the  region. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

Youth-wing  leaders  of  the  Israeli  Likud  party  and  the  Palestinian  Fatah  movernem  met 
twice  during  FY  1998  through  a  program  organized  by  USIA  and  the  American  Council 

for  Young  Political  Leaders.(ACYPL).  Eight  young  Fatah  activists  and  seven  young 

Likud  politicians  gathered  in  Cyprus  in  November  1997  for  a  three-day  semmaron  _ 
media  and  politics.  The  Cyprus  meeting  yielded  a  joint  pledge  to  widen  the  circle  of 

supporters  committed  to  a  solution  to  the  conflict. "  Eight  alunm  °  ^ .  H^tt^the^uStS 
-  tom  from  Fatah  and  four  from  Likud  -  participated  m  . a  twelve-day  visit  to  the  United 

States  in  July  1998.  At  the  end  Of  their  U.S.  program,  group  members  commit  e 
temselvejublicly  to  expanding  their  dialogue  "toward  the  future.”  Group  members 

have  maintained  contact  since  their  remrn  home. 

Two  Jordanian  women  journalists,  both  alumnae  of  USIA  exchan^  (w  nf  the 

written  and  broadcast  pioneering  reports  about  spouse  abuse.  In  March  1998,  on 

women  was  awarded  a  Reebok  Human  Rights  Award  for  her  work  in  documentmg 

“honor  killings,”  the  practice  of  women  being  murdered  by  male  relatives. 

USIA  funded  and  implemented  a  regional  workshop  on 

in  the  Arab  world  during  the  summer  of  1998.  Participants  from  Egypt,  Jordan  Qatar, 
Oman  Yemen,  the  Palestinian  National  Authority,  Turns,  Syria,  ^banon,  Sau(h  ATa^  la, 
Mauritania,  Morocco,  and  Sudan  attended  the  workshop,  held  in  Amman.  Participants 
agreed  to  establish  a  regional  network  to  develop  strategies  for  strengthemng  ciyil 

society. 

A  journalist  at  the  Moroccan  French-language  weekly  “L’Economiste,” 
widely  read  newspapers,  wrote  eight  articles  following  her  participation  m  April  1998  m 
a  USIA  International  Visitor  program,  “Privatization  and  Economic  Reform.  The 
articles  covered  the  privatization  of  government  services,  reinventing  governmen  , 
public-private  partnerships,  and  military  base  conversion. 

After  returning  from  a  1998  USIA  exchange  program,  the  Dean  of  Ae  Faculty  of 
Religion  at  Gaza’s  conservative  Islamic  University  reported  about  U.S.  religious 
tolerance  to  his  colleagues.  In  a  written  report  to  the  University  Board  of  Directors,  he 
said-  "We  got  to  know  the  nature  of  dialogue  between  religions  in  America.  This  _ 
dialogue  is  based  on  mutual  respect,  away  from  violence  and  abuse,  in  accordance  with 

religious  freedom  in  America." 

A  USIA-sponsored  American  Studies  Center  at  the  University  of  Bahrain  was  officially 
opened  in  May  1998.The  center  will  operate  in  tandem  with  a  USIA-supported  American 

Stodies  minor  degree  program  at  the  university. 

International  Visitor  grants  to  the  university  president,  his  semor  staff,  and  the  dean  of 

arts,  allowing  them  to  build  ties  with  U.S.  academic  institutions. 
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Exchange  alumni  are  in  positions  of  influence  in  the  public  or  private  sectors. 
Exchange  alumni  make  public  statements  that  support  U.S.  goals  in  the  region. 
Exchange  alumni  act  in  ways  that  are  consonant  with  U.S.  goals  in  the  region. 

Host  country  and  U.S.  institutions  cooperate  in  ways  th^t  promote  understanding  of 

u. 5).  policies  and  American  society  and  its  values. 
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Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 


Algeria 

Bahrain 

Egypt 

Gaza 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Maldives 

Morocco 

Oman 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Emirates 
West  Bank 
Yemen 

Young  Leaders 
Regional  Programs 


$132 

$141 

286 

1,808  . 

1,886 

748 

72 

78 

1,875 

1,692 

1,765 

108 

117 

396 

407 

12 

14 

1,921 

160 

176 

135 

98 

260 

276 

849 

885 

874 

836 

151 

161 

854 

927 

580 

584 

265 

$155 

307 

1,897 

854 

500 

78 

2,025 

1,777 

124 

412 

14 

2,011 

179 

101 

278 

909 

847 

174 

974 

586 

200 

246 


Total  Exchanges 


13,178  13,864 


14,64 
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Public  Diplomacy 

International  Information  Programs 


National  Interests; 

Substantial  changes  have  occurred  in  the  way  that  governments  make  decisions  or 
develop  and  implement  policies.  The  broad  range  of  actors  engaged  in  this  process  now 
mcludes  the  media,  think  tanks,  non-governmental  organizations,  religious  ^timtions 
^d  issue-specific  voluntary  associations.  Especially  in  robust,  developed  democracies 
the  process  of  making  policy  is  more  open,  consultative,  and  responsive  to  public 
opmion.  ncreasingly,  even  less  democratic  governments  tend  to  operate  with  an  eye  to 

^mestic  and  international  public  reaction  to  their  decisions.  International  Information 

^gr^s  are  designed  to  influence  these  new  audiences  as  well  as  foreign  government 
officials  through  products  and  services  produced  by  Washington  public  diplomacy 
elements  and  USIS  posts.  Using  tools  such  as  American  speakers,  the  Internet  and 
mteractive  television,  these  programs  inform  foreign  publics  about  U.S.  policies  and 
influence  the  policy  debate  throughout  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

USIS  posts  use  personal  contact  and  the  full  range  of  information  programs  to  build 
support  among  foreign  policy  makers  and  publics  for  Administration  efforts  to  achieve  a 
wmprehensive  pe^e  m  the  Middle  East.  As  part  of  an  interagency  group  led  by  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Bureau  is  working  to  inform  foreign  audiences  about  the 

possession  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  about  the 
fnfthP  Nations  sanctions  against  Iraq,  and  about  American  concern 

for  the  suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people.  The  Bureau  also  conducts  activities  to  foster  public 
recogmtion  of  the  need  to  confront  the  problems  of  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking.^ 

Information  programs  about  democracy,  civil  society  and  human  rights  encourage 
pa  icipants  to  promote  rule  of  law,  strengthen  democratic  institutions  in  their  countries 
Md  address  hum^  rights  issues.  These  programs  increasingly  target  non-govemmentaJ 
orgamzations,  which  are  assuimng  more  influential  roles  in  the  Middle  East.  Other 

mfomation  programs  are  designed  to  create  an  environment  for  economic  growth  and  to 
build  support  for  an  open  market  system.  i 

The  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  advance  its  goals  is  sometimes  hindered  by  cultural  differences 
and  imstrust  of  U.S.  motives.  The  Bureau  therefore  uses  information  programs  to  build 
M  understanding  among  foreign  audiences  of  U.S.  political  institutions  culture,  society 

the  that 
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Performance  Evaluation;  ' 

In  February  1998,  WORLDNET  transmitted  a  video  message  from  President  Clinton  to 
the  Arab  world  on  American  policy  toward  Iraq.  USIS  posts  achieved  placement  on 
some  local  television  stations  in  the  Middle  East  and  on  two  major  regional  satellite 
systems,  A1  Jazeera  and  the  Middle  East  Broadcast  Centre  (MBC).  After  Operation 
Desert  Fox  began,  WORLDNET  also  transmitted  a  special  message  from  President 
Clinton.  USIS  posts  placed  the  President’s  statement  on  regional  networks  and  on  local 

stations  in  Oman,  Qatar,  Bahrain,  Jordan,  Egypt  and  Israel. 

USIA  has  arranged  for  Administration  officials  to  discuss  Iraq  policy  with  major  foreign 
media.  Newspapers  and  television  stations  across  the  Arab  world  have  reported  on 
interviews  and  briefings  with  State  Department  and  National  SecurUy  Council  officials. 

In  November  1998,  USIA  placed  an  op-ed  piece  by  National  Security  Council  Director 
Samuel  Berger  in”Al  Hayat,  ”  a  London-based  Arabic-language  daily  and  in  newspapers 
in  all  regions  of  the  world. 

USIS  posts  have  provided  press  support  during  visits  to  the  Middle  East  by  the  Resident, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  State.  During  the  President’s  December  1998  trip  to 
Israel  and  the  Palestinian  Authority,  USIS  Tel  Aviv  created  a  special  web  page  featoing 
photos  and  up-to-the  minute  documentation  of  the  visit.  The  site  attracted  up  to  1500 
“hits”  a  day.  It  also  drew  the  attention  of  CNN,  the  White  House  and  other  information 
providers  who  linked  the  USIS  site  to  their  own. 

USIS  Tel  Aviv  and  USIS  Jerusalem  have  supported  a  developing  relationship  between 
Israeli  and  Palestinian  anti-drug  activists  by  arranging  for  American  keynote  speakers  at 
two  drug  abuse  prevention  seminars,  which  brought  together  Palestinians  and  Israelis  m 

Beersheva  and  Bethlehem.  In  March  1998,  they  published  a  pamphlet  called 
“Palestinian  and  Israeli  People  Against  Substance  Abuse.  5 

A  series  of  judicial  reforms,  which  the  Israeli  cabinet  approved  in  late  December  1998, 
includes  several  championed  by  an  emeritus  judge  of  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  m 
San  Diego.  USIS  Tel  Aviv  has  brought  the  judge  to  Israel  several  times  since  1996.  He 
has  worked  on  administration  of  justice  issues  with  Israeli  judicial  officials  ranging  from 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  district  judges  and  court  clerks.  The  new 
Cabinet-approved  reform  package  provides  district  courts  with  an  appellate  function 
formerly  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Jurisdiction  of  magistrate  courts  has  also  been 
extended  to  cover  criminal  cases. 

USIS  Jeddah  conducted  the  first-ever  large  meeting  of  non-governmental  organizations  in 
Saudi  Arabia  in  October  1998.  Representatives  of  more  than  30  NGOs  participated  m 
the  symposium.  The  USIS  event  led  to  the  creation  of  a  database  of  three  dozen  Jeddah 
NGOs,  and  agreement  by  the  participants  to  organize  a  day-long  NGO  training  program 
in  the  spring  of  1999.  The  program  will  be  co-sponsored  by  USIS,  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  and  the  British  Council. 
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USIA  used  WO^DNET  interactives,  the  Washington  File,  the  Foreign  Press  Centers 
and  a  social  web-site  to  support  the  Middle  East/North  Africa  Economic  Conference 
held  in  Doha  m  November  1997.  USIS  posts  throughout  the  region  placed  stories 
transmitted  by  USIA  media  m  their  national  press.  At  the  conference  in  Doha  USIA 
orgamzed  a  filing  center  for  traveling  press  and  arranged  coverage  of  over  20  events 
involving  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce  and  other  members  of  the  U  S 
delegation. 

Throughout  Ae  second  half  of  1998,  USIS  Cairo  worked  to  strengthen  Vice  President 
uore  s  GLOBE  international  environmental  education  program  in  Egypt.  A  series  of 

coordinated  by  USIS,  has  brought  seven  new  schools 
into  me  GLOBE  network,  raised  money  for  equipment  purchases,  secured  donations  of 

r  npT -T  workshops  in  Egypt  and  abroad  for 

GLOBE  students  and  educators. 

USIS  posts  throughout  North  Africa  and  the  Near  East  arranged  print  and  broadcast 
plaxtement  omesident  Clinton’s  end-of-Ramadan  (Eid-al-Fitr)  messages  in  January  1998 
^d  January  1999.  Many  also  placed  stories  about  White  House  receptions  that  Mrs 
Glmton  held  both  years  to  celebrate  the  end  of  Ramadan.  There  was  editorial  praise  for 
the  respect  for  Islam”  shown  by  the  President  and  First  Lady.  USIS  post  have  also 
placed  articles  about  Islam  and  America  in  newspapers  throughout  the  region. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfnrmanrp- 

•  Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  foreign  media  about  the  U.S.,  its  institutions 
culture  and  values. 

•  Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  foreign  media  about  U  S.  policies . 

•  Editorials  in  key  medi^supportingU.S.  policies. 

•  Positive  public  statements  by  opinion  leaders  about  the  United  States  and  about  U  S 

policies.  *  * 

•  Results  of  public  opinion  surveys. 

•  Reference  queries  about  priority  issues  to  Embassy  Information  Resource  Centers  or 
web-sites. 
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Algeria 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  U.S.  has  several  key  interests  in  Algeria,  although  none  are 
vital.  Nevertheless,  the  transformation  of  this  country  into  an  open  democracy,  with  a 
market  economy  would  present  the  U.S.  with^major  economic  opportunities.  It  is  also 
essential  for  regional  stability .  The  proposed  plan,  cautious,  measured  and  deliberate, 

aims  to  make  such  an  outcome  likely. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Promoting  a  stable  Algeria  will  prevent  the  current  situation  from 
degenerating  into  civil  war  or  producing  a  radical,  authoritarian  regime,  putting  at  risk 
the  security  of  NATO’s  southern  flank  and  other  governments  in  the  region. 

Meanwhile  Algerian  support  is  essential  to  resolve  the  Western  Sahara  situation  and 
may  be  helpful  in  resolving  Arab/Israeli  disputes.  The  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (IMET)  program  will  help  policy  leaders  in  Algeria  understand^! 

increase  their  support  for  U.S.  policy. 

Democracy;  IMET  encourages  reform  within  an  Algerian  ^litary  establishment 
gradually  moving  along  a  path  towards  greater  pluralism.  The  program  increases 
awareness  of  international  norms  of  human  rights  and  fosters  greater  respect  to  the 

principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military . 

Performance  Evaluation:  ^ 

•  Fewer  reports  of  human  rights  violations. 

Civilian  casualties  decreased  markedly  in  1998  over  previous  years;  security  service 
fatalities,  however,  increased  as  the  security  forces  increased  their  counterinsurgency 

operations.  , 

•  Scaling  down  of  Algeria’s  violent  civil  conflict.  _ 

In  1998,  there  was  an  approximate  30  percent  decrease  in  the  total  of  fatalities  due  to 
the  counterinsurgency  over  the  numbers  reported  in  1997.  The  violence,  however,^ 
will  not  completely  subside  without  long-term  political  and  economic  reform,  which 
we  continue  to  address  throughout  pur  programs. 
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•  toward  democratization  such  as  credible  legislative  and  municipal  elections 
The  June  1997  legislative  elections  were  deemed  by  the  international  community  to 
have  been  more  credible  than  previous  elections.  The  U.S.  contributed  to  an 
mtemational  election  observer  effort  under  United  Nations  auspices  for  these 
elections.  The  municipal  elections,  for  which  there  were  no  eledlion  observers, 
however,  were  deemed  flawed  by  the  international  community  and  most  of  the 
opposition  parties.  Televised  parliamentary  debates  on  such  issues  as  security  have 
been  particularly  contentious  and  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  parliament  as  a 
potentially  vibrant  democratic  forum. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfnnnanr>P> 

•  Active  Algerian  support  for  a  U.N. -sponsored  referendum  in  Western  Sahara. 

•  Conduct  bilateral  Navy  Search  and  Rescue  Exercise;  conclude  bilateral  agreement  for 
prevention  of  submerged  mutual  interference. 

•  Improved  access  for  Defense  Attache’s  Office  to  Algerian  officers  and  facilities. 

•  U.S. -based  human  rights  NGOs  receive  improved  access  to  visit  Algeria. 

•  Algerian  Parliamentarians  participate  in  study  missions  and  workshops  on  democracy 

•  Training  conducted  for  Algerian  NGOs;  U.S.  and  Algerian  NGOs  establish  links. 
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ALGERIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


jli^ropriations  Ac^urtts .  - 

Actual 

FYIW 

Estimate 
FY  1999 

Request 

FY  2000 

Regional  stability 

IMET 

Democracy 

IMFT 

^  100 

100 

25 

25. 

100 

100 

25 

25 

150 

150 

25 

25 

Total 

125 

125 

175 

Actual  1 
FY  1998 1 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

IMET 

1251 

12^ 

175 

Total 

125 

125 

175 

0ISiar  AccQWit»"::is'<- 

t  '  - 

o  ooc 

D&CP 

ECE  . 

IIP 

2,650 

132 

313 

2,820 

141 

345 

3,000 

155 

Total 

3,095 

3,306 

3,490 

At^ERIA 

^&NdnoNi^  Ri^6uRC&(MANP  Total 

3,20 

3,431 

3,665i 

\ 
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Bahrain 

- - - - ($  in  thousands)  _ 

^oi^  Inter^:  The  United  States  has  a  demonstrable  and  enduring  national 
curity  mterest  in  maintainmg  its  access  to  Bahraini  militaiy  facilities  in  order  to 
mamtam  our  itf  uence  m  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Elected  as  a  non-pemtanent  member 
to  the  Umted  Nations  Security  Council  in  1997,  Bahrain  has  been  a  Lid  supporter  of 

T  '■^Sional  issues.  Bahrain  has  also  been  a^criticai 

su^orter  of  our  containment  of  Iranian  ambitions  in  the  region  and  our  efforts  to  combat 
mtemanonal  tetrorism.  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  prLote  greater  bZw 

P  tte  Confer^™  r 

Middle  East  Peace  and  Development,  which  Bahrain  attended  in  November  1998. 

Strategic  Cktals  and  Supporting  Program.*;  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  StebrnyDemocracy;  Bahrain’s  continued  support  on  the  UN  Security 

SX  ?  r  in  advancing  our  broad  foreign  policy  ob^ctives 

FY^  QQ^  xt  Libya,  and  Sudan  in 

Artiri  rpn if  ,  the  continuation  of  Excess  Defense 

Article  (EDA)  transfers  m  FY  2000  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

rSS?  commercial,  arms  sales  will  enable  the  Bahrain  Defense 

Forces  (BDF)  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  regional  defense,  while  promoting 
mteroperabihty  with  existing  U.S.  and  GCC  forces  in  the  region.  ContinuedSrv- 

exercises,  and  the  continuation  of  the  U.S./Bahrai? 
for  U  s'  forcrif  Con^ssion  (MCC)  will  recognize  Bahrain’s  invaluable  support 

command  committed  to  the  principle  of  civilian  control.  Bahrain  will  be  eligible  to 

SiLT”-  ■"  PY  2000  uudcr  i'516  of 

srant  EDA  and  IMET  recognizes  the  invaluable 
reeuT  U.S.  Fifth  Fleet  and  GENICOM  air  assets  in  the 

r^ion.  The  U.S  has  encouraged  Bahrain  to  redress  the  underlying  economic  and 
political  causes  of  its  domestic  unrest. 


Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Access  To  and  Use  of  Bahrainis  Military  Bases 

Bahraim  military  bases  provided  extensive  operational 
bility  to  meet  threats  to  our  national  interests  in  the  region,  including  Iraq. 
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•  Bahraini  Support  for  U.S.  Regional  Policies. 

Bahrain’s  support  for  our  diplomatic  initiatives  on  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process, 
Iraq,  Libya,  Sudan,  Iran,  and  combating  the  proliferation  of  international  terrorism, 
strengthened  our  ability  to  promote  broad  UNSC  support  for  our  policies.  The 
continued  engagement  of  senior  U.S.  officials  with  Bahraini  leaders  ensured  that 

Bahrain  sees  benefit  in  continued  support  for  U.S.  efforts. 

•  Promotion  of  Greater  U.S. /Bahrain  Economic  and  Commercial  Ties. 

Continued  reform  of  the  Bahraini  economic  system  through  enhanced  intellectual 
property  rights  (IPR)  protection,  the  elimination  of  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to 
market  entry,  job  creation,  promotion  of  foreign  direct  investment,  and  greater 
economic  integration  with  the  other  countries  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC) 
promoted  long-term  stability  in  Bahrain  and  the  region  and  provided  markets  for  U.S. 
goods. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  ’  Acceptance  of  U.S.  deployment  requests. 

•  Bahraini  diplomatic  support  for  U.S.  policy  on  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  Middle  East  Peace 
Process. 

•  Bahraini  support  for  our  efforts  to  combat  international  terrorism. 

•  Sufficient  Improvement  in  IPR  protection  to  merit  removal  of  Bahrain  from  USTR’s 
IPR  Watch  List. 
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BAHRAIN 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^^^propriations  Apcounts 

Wby  Strategic  Goal 

FYld#  - 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Democracy 

IMET 

■ 

175 

175 

50 

50 

Total 

251 

r  225 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

¥Yim 

Request 
1^  2O0i;  ^ 

IMET 

251 

225 

225 

Total 

251 

225 

225 

^itner  Accounts 

v:v 

-  : 

b&cp 

ECE 

IIP 

3,245 

286 

423 

3,450 

302 

439 

4,071 
•  307 

Total 

3,954 

4,191 

4,378 

BAHRAIN 

Function  150  Resources  OMndTOItaL 

4,415 

4,60S 
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Egypt 

_  {$  in  thousands)  _ _ _ 

National  Interests;  The  U.S.  has  several  vital  interests  in  Egypt.  As  the  largest  country 
in  the  Arab  world  and  a  key  supporter  of  the  Mideast  Peace  Process,  Egypt  is  an 
indispensable  ally  in  the  region.  Our  own  national  security  interests  are  served  by 

supporting  stability  and  prosperity  in  the  region.  Law  enforcement,  human  Tights  and 

democracy  are  intertwined  in  Egypt,  and  are  important  parts  of  our  country’s  relations 
with  the  leading  nation  in  the  Arab  world. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Egypt  plays  pivotal  roles  in  the  Arab  world,  Africa,  the  Muslim  ^ 
world  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  It  is  a  strategic  ally  in  our  efforts  to  contain  the  Iraqi 
regime  of  Saddam  Hussein,  and  to  achieve  a  regional  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  Our  continued  support  for  improving  Egypt’s  military  capacity  will  help 
maintain  regional  Stability,  enable  Egyptian  forces  to  support  U.S.  forces  in  coalition 
warfare  and  participate  in  peacekeeping  operations  that  further  U.S.  interests,  and  sustain 
U  S  overflight  privileges  arid  access  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Egypt  will  be  eligible  for  grant 
Excess  Defense  Articles  in  FY  2000  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
These  articles  assist  Egypt  in  bolstering  its  ability  to  support  coalition  operations  “ 
region.  '  ^  ,  ■■ 


Open  Markets:  Opening  the  Egyptian  market  will  advance  internal  and  regional  stability, 
and  Egypt  could  be  an  influential  nation  within  the  WTO  and  other' international 
organizations.  USTR  and  State  are  intensifying  trade  policy  discussions  with  Egypt,  while 
USAID  identifies  specific  trade-sector  reforms  and  provides  assistance  to 


Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Egypt’s  growing  economy  represents  an  expanding  market  for 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  Working  with  other  USG  agencies  in  trade  promotiori,  the 
USAID  program  provides  $200  million  iri  financing  for  U.S.  exports  to  Egypt, 
transported  on  U.S.  vessels.  $191,(X)5 

Economic  Development:  Egypt  must  attain  faster  economic  growth  and  employment 
generation  to  be  able  to  play  its  vital  role  fostering  regional  stability.  U.S.  assistance 
promotes  private-sector  driven,  export-oriented  growth  by  identifying  and  promoting 
key  economic  reforms  and  by  providing  essential  technical  assistance  to  implemrat 
those  reforms.  USAID  also  is  strengthening  the  Egyptian  education  system. 


Democracy:  Democratic  institutions  in  Egypt  are  functioning,  but  need  encouragement. 
Although  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  are  dominated  by  one  party,  there  are 
13  registered  opposition  parties.  The  regulatory  environment  for  non-govemn^^d 
organizations  (NGOs)  is  a  major  area  of  emphasis  for  U.S.  efforts.  IMI 
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^vironment:  USAID  is  introducing  new  systems  and  cleaner  technologies  to  improve 
air  and  water  quality  in  Egypt  and  is  providing  technical  assistance  to  Egyptian 
agencies  responsible  for  implementing  Egypt’s  new  environmental  protection  law. 


PgP^l^tion:  Curbing  Egypt’s  population  growth  will  contribute  to  U.S.  national 
security  by  reinforcing  economic  and  social  stability  in  a  vital  regional  ally.  USAID  is 
strengthening  Egyptian  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  services. 


Heali^  U.S.  assistance  targets  reductions  in  infant  mortality  and  combating  infectious 
diseases,  especially  schistosomiasis  and  hepatitis  C.  USAID,  the  U.S.  Navy  Medical 
Research  Unit  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  are  strengthening  Egyptian  public 
health  delivery  networks.  s 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Egypt  provided  invaluable  support  for  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process.  The  U.S. 
engaged  the  Egyptian  government  in  all  aspects  of  the  peace  negotiations  at  the 
highest  levels,  which  encouraged  other  regional  players  to  support  the  Wye  River 

Agreement.  USiS  supported  the  peace  process  through  information  and  exchange 
programs. 


•  In  contrast  to  many  other  developing  economies,  economic  reforms  implemented  in 
Egypt  in  the  last  several  years  enabled  the  economy  to  record  5  percent  real  growth 
in  1998  while  limiting  inflation  to  4  percent  and  allowing  foreign  exchange  reserves 

and  the  foreign  exchange  rate  to  remain  stable. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfoimance; 


•  Regulatory  reform  for  NGOs  that  insures  their  independence  and  unfettered 

operation. 

•  Continued  Egyptian  support  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process. 

•  Sustained  progress  on  liberalizing  the  economy,  including  further  reduction  of  tariffs 
by  ten  percent,  privatization  of  a  state-owned  bank  and  a  state-owned  insurance 

company,  and  approval  of  private-sector  port  and  airport  projects. 

•  Continued  control  of  indigenous  and  international  terrorism. 
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EGYPT 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Strategic  Goal ' "  ‘  K.  r’"'' 

in 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

IMET 

Open  Markets 

ESF 

U.S.  Exports 

ESF 

Economic  Development 

ESF 

Democracy  , 

ESF 

IMET 

Environment 

ESF 

Population 

ESF 

Health 

ESF 

1,300,900 

1,300,000 

900 

,  150,000 

150,000 

174,826 

‘  174,826 

304,274 

304,274 

1,600 

1,500 

100 

144,190 

144,190 

15,000 

15,000 

25,210 

25,210 

1,300,900 

1,300,000 

900 

145,000 

145,000 

181,944 

181,944 

265,346 

'  265,346 

1,600 

1,500 

100 

145,210 

145,210 

15,000 

15,000 

21,000 

21,000 

1,300,900 

1,300,000 

900 

100,000 

100,000 

191,005 

191,005 

219,300 

219,300  , 

1,600 

1,500 

100 

153,995 

153,995 

22,000 

22,000 

27,200 

27,200 

Total,. 

mmEm 

Aetm'M 

-f'BIfi’itiate. 

iWms 

■Ml 

ESF 

FMF 

IMET 

775,000 

1,300,000 

1,000 

715,0UU 

1,300,000 

1,000 

Total 

^ittefcAccounte  •  •  ■v; 

. . . 

■  ■  ■: 

D&CP 

ECE 

■IIP-.  . 

9,990 

1,808 

2,597 

.  10,630 

1,886 
2,571 

13,877 

1,897 

Total 

14,395 

15,087 

15,774 

^mcUON  150  RESOURCES  (^ttD  foTAL 

2,0iMs 

2,031,774 
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National  Interests;  It  is  in  the  United  States’  national  interest  to  promote  the  existence 
of  a  stable,  democratic,  and  economically  and  militarily  strong  Israel  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors.  Maintaining  the  qualitative  edge  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  aOF)  in  the 
regional  balance  of  power  enhances  Israel’s  security,  helps  prevent  regional  conflict,  and 
builds  confidence  necessary  for  Israel  to  take  calculated  risks  for  peace.  Working  with 
Israel  to  develop  effective  defenses  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) 
enh^ces  the  security  of  Israel,  other  friendly  states  in  the  region,  and  the  U.S. 

Achieving  progress  toward  comprehensive  peace  and  an  end  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
strengthens  Israel  s  security  by  lowering  regional  tensions,  encouraging  the  process  of 

“normalization,”  and  strengthening  moderates  in  the  region. 

Reducing  Israel’s  isolation  in  the  region  and  in  world  fora  and  enhancing  Israel’s 
economic  relationships  both  regionally  and  in  the  world  economy  serve  the  U.S.  national 
interest  by  reducing  Israel’s  political  and  economic  dependence  on  the  U.S  Promoting 
market-oriented  economic  reform  in  Israel  contributes  to  its  economic  growth;  permits  a 
gradual  phasing-out  of  U.S.  econonuc  assistance;  enhances  Israel’s  ability  to  repay  its 

debt  to  the  U.S.;  and  opens  new  opportunities  both  for  U.S.  investment  and  for  export 
sales. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportin2  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Stability;  Build  on  existing  agreements  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors 
toward  a  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  peace,  and  promote  Israel’s  relationships  in  the 
region.  Work  with  Israel  on  phasing  out  U.S.  economic  assistance  and  encourage  it  to 
reform  and  open  its  markets  and  financial  institutions.  The  U.S.  will  maintain  Israel’s 
security  through  continued  funding  for  sustainment  and  procurement  of  major  defense 
articles.  Israel  will  be  eligible  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  in  FY 

2000  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  . 


Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Strengthen  Israel’s  conventional  deterrence 
capabilities,  assist  Israel’s  civil  defense,  and  cooperate  in  defending  against  potential 
proliferation  threats.  - 


Humamtarian  Assistance:  To  assist  in  the  absorption  into  Israeli  society  of  Jewish 
humanitarian  migrants'  coming  to  Israel  from  certain  countries  of  distress. 
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performance  Evaluation: 


nrowin.  Israeli  Eco:K>m^  The  FY  1998  ^0^^  oM  or“" 
identified  the  following  economic  perlormance  ,  8% 

unemolovment  rate  below  7.0%i  and  reduction  of  the  budget  deficit  below  2.8%. 
3  Sved  the  budget  deficit  target  in  1997;  the  1998  budget  deficit  is  proj^d 
3  2  4%  of  GDP.  IsLl-s  GDP  growth  for  CY  1997  2.2%  an ^cKd  » 

fall  to  1.9%  for  CY  1999;  its  unemployment  level  averaged  7.7%  m  1997  a  .  7 
in  1998  The  failure  to  achieve  the  economic  goals  set  out  is  &e  result  of  setbacks  in 
the  peace  process,  slower  immigration,  structural  changes  m  the  Israeli  economy, 
tight  macroeconomic  policy  ahd  the  impact  of  the  global  economic  slowdown. 


Maintain  TsraeTs  Qualitative  Military  Edge,  The  United  States  is  committed  to_ 
Saining  Israel’s  qualitative  military  ^e.  FMF  represents  approximately  30%  of 
SSdefense  budget  and  is  crucial  to  Israel’s  multi-year  defense  modernization 

San  FMF  has  enabled  the  Israeli  government  to  meet  cash  flow  requirement 

Lsociated  with  the  procurement  of  U.S.  origin  systems  such  as  F-15  F-16 

fighters,  SAAR  V  Corvettes,  Multi  Launch  Rocket  Systems,  and  AH-64  Apache 

helicopters. 


r^ntinned  Progress  on  Peace  Negotiations.  The  Middle  East  P^e  process  was 
larnelv  stalled  throughout  FY  1998.  However,  substantial  diplomatic  effort 
throughout  FY  1998  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Wye  River  Memorandum  between 

Israel  and  the  Palestinians  on  October  23  ,  1998. 


•  Maintain  U  .S  Position  as  the  Largest  Single  Exporter  to  IsraeT  The  U.S.  share  of 
te  Israeli  market  in  .1997  was  18.7%,  by  far  te  largest  of  any  single  couutry.  U.S. 
market  share  increased  to  19.2%  for  the  period  January4>ctober  1998. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 


Imnrovement  in  performance  of  Israeli  economy,  including  GDP  growth  of  at  least 
?2^^3uction  of  unemployment  to  below  8.0%  and  inflation  to  4^0%  or  lowen 
3taued  progress  in  economic  reform,  including  reduction  of  the  budget  Mat  to 
2  0  “of  GDP,  and  introduction  of  competition  in  the  domestic  telecommumcations 

and  transportation  markets; 

Maintain  U.S.  position  as  the  largest  single  exporter  to  Israel; 

Continued  progress  on  peace  negotiations;  ^ 

Increased  trade,  commerce  and  tourism  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  between  Israel  and 
Jordan,  and  between  Israel  and  other  Arab  states  in  the  region. 

Increased  support  for  Israel’s  defense  modernization  plan,  the  Arrow  anti-ballistic 
missile  program,  and  Israeli  civil  defense  forces. 
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ISRAEL 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 

ll^propriations  Accounts  i  I — ^ 

by  Strategic  Goal  19#, 

R^tonal  stability  “  2,550.00o" 

FMF-G  1,200,000 

1.350.000 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  asn  nnn 

FMF-G  450,000 

450,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance  sn  nnn 

MRA 

lOtQI  o  Vio/t  ' 


Ac^Kj^a: 

Reque:^, 

:#^^fmf999^ 

2,550,000 

1,200.000 

2,475,000 

1,080,000 

2,370,000 

930,000 

1,350,000 

1,395,000 

1,440,000 

450,000 

,  450,000 

455,000 

!  465,000 

480,000 

480,000 

80,000 

70,000 

60,000 

80,000 

70,000 

60,000 

3,080,000 

3,010,000 

2,910,000 

Appropriations  Accounts 

ESF  - - — 

FMF 

MRA 

Total  ^  r  ■  ■;  ~~ 


^^her  AOcourits  >  ■ 


D&CP  - - 

ECE 

IIP 


“Actuigrtya^ 

FY'IsIK, 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

80,000 


i.080,000 

1,860,000 

70,000 


Request^ 

FY  2000^^ 

930,000 

1,920,000 

60,000 


ISRAEL  .  ■  f:.:  ; — 

FUNCflbN  ISOResoURCES  GffJHilIn  TOTAL 


3tO96,18M0,0^5.6$3  2,927.34^ 
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National  Interests;  U.S.  national  security  rests  on  peace,  economic  prosperity,  and  the 
free  flow  of  commodities  into  and  out  of  the  Middle  East.  Regional  stability  demands 


political  stability  and  economic  development  in  Jordan,  a  pivotal  country  that  has  signed 
a  peace  treaty  of  its  own  with  Israel  and  has  long  urged  the  Palestinians  to  make  their 
peace  with  Israel  as  well.  U.S.  efforts  to  help  promote  democracy,  sustain  the 
environment,  ease  the  birth  rate  and  promote  health,  build  a  stronger  regional  security 
system,  and  increase  trade  and  other  economic  opportunities  all  contribute  to  a  more 
stable  and  self-sustaining  Jordan. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability;  Jordan  strongly  supports  the  peace  process  and  is  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  collective  regional  defense  goals.  Jordan  has  been  designated  a  major 
non-NATO  Ally.  U.S.  FMF  helps  Jordanian  Armed  Forces  modernize  and  address 
readiness  and  sustainment  requirements.  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(MET)  programs  continue  to  teach  Jordanians  the  benefits  of  interoperability  and 
regional,  collective  security.  The  USG  encourages  Jordan  to  further  its  own  interests 
by  more  effective  engagement  of  its  peace  process  partners,  particularly  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians.  The  U.S.  works  with  Jordan  to  assure  adherence  to  the  UN  sanctions 
regime  in  Iraq,  as  well  as  strengthened  border  security.  Jordan  will  be  eligible  in  FY 
2000  for  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

Act  to  enhance  sustainment  ofJordan’s  air  and  ground  forces. 


Economic  Development:  The  U^S.  backs  Jordanian  economic  reform  and  liberalization 
of  the  Jordanian  economy  in  accordance  with  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
mandated  reforms.  Responsible  reform  measures  will  contribute  to  sustainable 
economic  growth  and  an  improved  standard  of  living  for  the  average  Jordanian.  U.S. 


economic  assistance  is  directly  tied  to  progress  on  economic  reform  programs. 


Democracy:  Working  with  the  Jordanian  government,  non-governmental,  academic 
institutions  and  the  media,  the  USG  continues  to  encourage  greater  respect  for 
democratic  principals  and  for  human  rights  in  Jordan.  Public  diplomacy  programs 
focuses  on  reporting  on  Jordanian  government  perspectives,  as  well  as  popular  views, 
These  programs  also  encourage  the  Jordanian  media  to  function  as  both  watchdogs  and 
commentators  on  Jordanian  public  life.  <  ^ 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  USG  contributes  to  the  provision  of  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Palestinian  refugees  in  Jordan  b^  working  with  other  interested  parties  to 
find  a  durable  solution  to  the  refugees’  condition,  and  through  direct  support  for 
international  efforts  to  assist  Jordanian  refugees,  particularly  through  participation  in 
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the  Refugee  Working  Group  and  financial  support  for  the  UN  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA),  the  UN  agency  that  supports  Palestinian  refugees  throughout  the 
region.  The  USG  also  supports  mine-clearing  efforts  in  Jordan  through  the  training  of 
de-mining  teams  and  provision  of  specialized  equipment. 

Environment:  The  USG  assists  Jordan  in  developing  sustainable  environmental  policies 
and, practices,  including  cooperating  with  its  neighbors  on  transboundary  issues  of  water 
and  the  environment.  Improvement  of  Jordanian  water  resources  management  is  a  key 
element  of  our  USAID  program  in  Jordan.  Additional  assistance  on  environmental  issues 
t^es  the  form  of  support  for  bilateral,  regional,  and  global  initiatives,  as  well  as  policy 
dialogue,  program  assistance  and  monitoring,  and  public  diplomacy. 

Population:  USAID,  in  conjunction  with  Jordan’s  Ministry  of  Health  and  other  donors, 
addresses  family  planning  issues  by  alerting  Jordanian  policymakers  to  the  impact  of 
population  growth.  In  addition,  USAID  promotes  public  knowledge  about  family  planning, 
and  works  at  the  technical  level  to  assure  availability  of  contraceptives.  gp-  - 


m  1 

Health:  Although  many  health  indicators  in  Jordan  are  relatively  positive,  rapid  population 
growth  and  systemic  inefficiencies  burden  an  already  over-stretched  health  care  sector. 
USAID,  through  exposure  to  innovative  practices,  urges  a  more  approach  to  financing 
health  care  in  Jordan.  USAID  sustains  children’s  and  women’s  health  care  programs. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Improvement  in  health  sector:  USAID  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  made 
contraceptives  more  available  and  provided  training  to  health  care  professionals. 
Total  fertility  rate  declined  from  5.6  children  per  woman  in  1990  to  3.9  children  in 
1998.  Most  births  are  in  hospital  settings  and  43%  of  women  who  deliver  in  well- 
equipped  hospitals  return  for  post-partum  care.  USAID  efforts  to  improve  health 
care  financing  are  in  the  developmental  stages. 

•  Environmental  efforts  focus  on  water:  Water  institutions  have  improved  data 
collection  and  analysis  and  installed  new  information  systems  that  will  allow  for 
improved  management  approaches  and  cost  recovery  capability. 

'  •  Economic  development  through  small  lending  programs:  USAID  expanded  its 
microfmance  program  in  1998,  engaging  commercial  bands  in  leading  and  linking 
small  business  operators  with  the  formal  financial  sector.  Microfmancing  reached  \ 
about  6,000  micro-borrowers  in  1998,  roughly  half  of  them  women.  During  1998 
USAID  provided  technical  assistance  to  move  Jordan  closer  to  WTO  accession. 

•  Military  readiness  and  capabilities  improved:  Under  the  Peace  Falcon  F- 16  program 
a  squadron  of  F-16  aircraft  was  delivered  to  Jordan  during  1998.  Payment  on  the  F- 
16  lease  is  to  be  completed  during  FY  99.  IMET  training  increased  the 
interoperability  and  readiness,  of  the  Jordanian  military  during  1998. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Additional  drop  in  birth  rate. 

•  Further  direct  and  productive  dealings  with  peace  process  partners  on  trade  issues  , 

water,  and  security.  r:.  ’ 

•  Measurable  economic  growth. 

•  \  Movement  toward  privatization  of  key  industries. 

•  .  Increased  military  readiness  and  interoperability. 


L. 
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JORDAN 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accoii  nts 
by  Strategic  Goaf 


Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
NAD  R-Export  Control 

Economic  Development 
ESF 

Democracy 

IMET 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

NADR-Demining 

Environment 

ESF 

Population 

ESF 

Health 

ESF 


Total 


Actuili 

FYi998 


,200 

',000 

1,200 


10,330 

10,330 


14,000 

14,000 


Estimate 
FV 1999 


1,900 

1,900 

60,000' 

60,000 

7,400 

7,400 


Request 
FY  2000 


76,445 


75,000 

75,000 


1,000 

1,000 

60,000 

60,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 


Appropriations  Accounts 


ESF 

FMF 

IMET 

NADR 


Total 


Other  Accounts 


D&CP  ^ 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps _ _ _  . 

Total  ~~  ~  ^ 


JORDAN 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  foTAL 


Actuai 

FY1998 


24,330 

50,000 

1,600 

515 


76,445 


Estimate 

FY1999 


150,000 

45,000 

1,600 

2,145 


198,745 


Request 

FY2000 


150,000 

75,000 

1,600 

1,301 


227,901 


86,365  209,346  238, 
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National  Interests;  Lebanon  continues  to  emerge  from  its  sixteen-year  civil  war.  It  is 
making  slow,  uneven  progress  toward  rebuilding  its  civil  institutions  and  reestablishing 
the  rule  of  law.  Economic  reconstruction  is  also  progressing,  but  slowly.  U.S.  interests 
lie  in  a  free  and  independent  Lebanon  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  particularly  Israel.  ,A 
prosperous  Lebanon  offers  great  opportunities  to  U.  S.  commercial  interests.  Lebanon 
independent  and  secure  will  seriously  weaken  terrorism  and  contribute  to  the  fight 
against  illegal  drugs  and  counterfeiting.  Other  related  U.S.  interests  are  democracy, 
improved  health  and  prosperity,  and  better  environment. 


Regional  Stability:  A  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  can  not  be  achieved  absent 
peace  between  Lebanon  and  Israel.  Although  tied  to  the  Syria  track  we  continue  to  use 
every  opportunity  to,  support  Lebanon  in  efforts  to  reach  peace  with  Israel,  including  the 
Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group  (ILMG)  and  to  support  the'  development  of  ^ 
independent  institutions  minimizing  Syrian  influence.  Lebanon  will  be  eligible  in  FY 
2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  assist  the  Lebanon  Armed  Forces  in  maintaining  a  credible  tee. 


Economic  Development;  Following  the  civil  war,  income  disparities,  particularly 
between  the  urban  elites  and  those  displaced  during  the  war  (largely  rural),  have 
grown.  Extremists  have  capitalized  on  this,  threatening  stability.  USAID  initiatives, 
USAID-supported  USDA  programs,  outreach  and  public  diplomacy  programs  are 
aimed  at  addressing  the  disparities  and  improving  the  overall  economic  perfo^^^e. 


International  Crime:  International  crime,  particularly  narcotics  trafficking  and 

counterfeiting,  is  of  serious  concern.  The  mission  supports  U.S.  Secret  Service  and 
DEA  efforts  to  provide  training  to  Lebanese  law  enforcement  through  the  Justice 

Department  International  Criminal  Investigation  Training  Assistance  Program 

aCITAP). 

Democracy:  The  mission  will  encourage  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  through 
USAID  support  for  Parliament  for  administrative  reform,  IMET  and  public  dtolpmacy 
grants  and  exchanges. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  Return  to  a  civil  society  and  prevention  of  conflict  are  key 
to  Lebanese  development.  USAID  programs  focusing  on  civil  participation  and 
conflict  resolution,  together  with  humanitarian  demining  and  programs  to  further 
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economic  development,  particularly^  for  women,  encourage  the  development  of  civil 
society ,  as  does  direct  support  for  AUB,  LAU,  and  International  College. 

Additional  funding  supports,  through  Non-Proliferation,  Antiterrorism,  Demining  and 
Related  Programs  (NADR)  funds  a  relatively  new  and  modest  demining  program  to 
help  remove  the  threat  of  the  many  mines  remaining  in  Lebanon. 

Environment:  USAID  rural  community  Development  Clusters  focus  on 

environmentally  sound  programs  including  wastewater  management,  public  awareness 
and  planning. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Increased  effectiveness  and  credibility  of  the  Lebanese  government  and  other 
institutions.^  In  1998  Lebanon  successfully  held  its  first  municipal  elections  in  thirty 
years.  Parliament  elected  a  hew  president  and  the  cabinet  became  less  sectarian  and 
more  professional.  USAID  programs  assist  parliament  and  several  ministries  to  be 
more  professional  and  efficient. 

•  Continued  Lebanese  government  commitment  to  the  Lebanori-Israel  peace 
nggotiations  and  a  comprehensive  regional  peace.  Despite  severe  problems  in  the 
south,  the  ILMG  continues  to  be  a  valuable  vehicle  for  easing  tensions  and  contihuing 
a  dialog.  Lebanon  wants  to  pursue  peace  talks  within  the  constraints  of  the 
relationship  with  Syria. 

•  Improvements  to  water,  electricity,  telecommunications,  and  other  infrastrucmre. 
USAID’s  Rural  Development  Clusters  program  has  carried  out  hundreds  of  activities 
to  rehabilitate  health  care  facilities,  build  roads  and  water  systems,  and  enhance  local 
planning  capabilities.  The  environment  has  been  improved  through  USAID  programs 
promoting  better  land  use  and  reduced  pollution. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


•  Government  implements  reform  measures  and  provides  better  services. 

•  Lebanon  continues  to  participate  in  the  ILMG  and  seizes  opportunities  to  advance  the 
peace  process.  . 

•  Target  communities  are  vitalized  with  families  resettled  and  potable  water  improved. 

•  Pollution  is  reduced  and  major  areas  are  returned  to  environmentally  sound  use  for 
sustainable  production. 

•  Lebanese  markets  become  more  transparent  and  barriers  to  American  investment  and 
access  are  removed.  Intellectual  property  protection  is  implemented  and  non-tariff 
barriers  are  removed.  '■ 
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CIPA 
IMET 


Economic  Development 
DA 
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Democracy 
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IMET 
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Total 


48,949 


42,980  1  49,300 


eiPA 

DA 

ESP 

IMET 

NADR 


Total 


D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 


Total 


35,699 

300 

12,000 

550 

400 


48,949 


4,587 


Riequestr 
i  i  FY2000 


29,900  36,000 


42,980  1  49,300 


5,022 


4,864 

412 


5,276 
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National  Interests;  The  Mission’s  resources  are  targeted  at  promoting  U.S.  national 
interests  at  stake  in  Morocco,  with  particular  emphasis  on  economic  prosperity,  and 
democracy  and  human  rights;  Under  King  Hassan,  Morocco  serves  as  a  moderating 
influence  in  its  relations  with  other  Islamic,  Arab,  and  African  countries.  Morocco  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  supporting  and  advancing  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process.  It 
has  also  supported  U.S.  efforts  in  the  United  Nations,  including  dispatching  troops  to 
Somalia  and  Bosnia  and  participating  in  the  multinational  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  during 
the  Gulf  War.  In  1997  Moroccan  voters  elected  their  first  opposition  government.  King 
Hassan  then  appointed  the  first  opposition  Prime  Minister  in  March  1998.  The  new 
government  is  redefining  policies  on  human  rights,  health  care,  education,  and  social 
development.  At  this  moment  of  transition  Morocco  merits  a  reinvigorated  commitment 
firom  the  United  States.  If  our  efforts  at  forging  a  “new  partnership”  are  successful, 
Morocco  could  emerge  as  a  more  stable,  democratic,  prosperous  partner  in  an  important 
yet  troubled  region. 


Regional  Stability:  Greater  stability  in  North  Afi-ica  will  serve  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region,  both  political  and  economic.  Regional  tensions  between  Morocco  and  Algeria 
divert  attention  and  scarce  resources  from  internal  needs,  and  limits  the  region’s  ability 
to  join  together  to  improve  market  attractiveness.  Improved  regional  stability  will 
enhance  the  region’s  economic  performance,  attract  greater  U.S.  trade  and  investment, 
and  reduce  dpportunities  for  religious  extremism.  Public  diplomacy  efforts  will  focus 
on  the  roles  of  political  elites  and  the  informed  public  and  seek  to  improve  public 
awareness  of  U.S.  policies.  Both  FMF  and  IMET  funds  will  help  the  goal  of 
increasing  interoperability  between  U.S.  and  Moroccan  forces.  However,  this  goal 
will  be  inherently  limited  as  long  as  King  Hassan  does  not  allow  the  Moroccan  military 
to  conduct  joint  exercises.  Morocco  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

These  articles  support  Morocco’s  efforts  to  sustain'  its  military. 

Open  Markets:  Mission  efforts  to  open  Morocco’s  markets  through  policy  and  institutional 
reforms  will  increase  business  opportunities  for  American  firms  in  the  region  and  for 
Morocco’s  own  long-term  prosperity.  The  Mission  will  focus  on  keeping  the  new 
government  committed  to  growth-oriented  policies  and  concrete  reforms  . '  Both  public 
diplomacy  and  traditional  diplomatic  activities  will  target  political  and  economic  elites  to 
promote  specific  reforms  and  to  encourage  trade  liberalization  generally. 
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Expand  U.S.  Exports:  High  priorities  for  the  Mission’s  efforts  to  increase  U.S. 
exports  to  Morocco  will  include  advocacy  for  specific  commercial  projects,  support  to 
incoming  trade  missions,  the  organization  of  “reverse  trade  missions”  to  the  U.S.  and 
other  trade  events,  providing  informed  advice  and  counsel  to  American  businesses,  and 
maintaining  effective  contacts  with  the  Moroccan  business  community.  Both  public 
diplomacy  and  traditional  diplomatic  activities  will  target  political  and  economic  elites 
to  promote  specific  trade  events  and  projects. 


Economic  Development:  Working  with  Moroccans  to  create  the  necessary  conditions 
for  broad-based  prosperity  serves  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  economic  and  political 
interests.  The  country’s  good  macro-economic  indicators  ($1,300  per  capita  GDP) 
masks  the  fact  that  a  disproportionate  share  of  Morocco’s  wealth  is  concentrated  within 
a  small  segment  of  the  population.  High  unemployment,  illiteracy,  and  mitiquated 
commercial  practices  among  other  factors  add  to  the  problem.  The  Mission  supports 
the  new  opposition  government’s  commitment  to  improve  and  reform  the 

administration,  the  judicial  system,  and  the  economy  and  will  engage  in  regular 
dialogue  to  improve  the  policy  and  regulatory  environment.  The  Mission  will  target 
improving  Morocco’s  management  of  limited  resources  such  as  water,  health  and 
education  facilities,  and  financial  capital.  Public  diplomacy,  traditional  diplomatic 


activities,  USAID, 
goal. 


and  Peace  Corps  resources  will  work  toward  accomplishing  this 


Democracy:  The  continues  development  of  democratic  culture  in  Morocco,  based  on 
strong  institutions,  civil  society,  and  guaranteed  respect  for  human  rights  is  a  basic 
U.S.  interest.  A  more  democratic  Morocco  which  respects  the  rule  of  law  and 
embraces  civil  society  should  be  able  to  transfer  power  peacefully,  resist  the  spread  of 
Islamic  extremism,  increase  confidence  in  its  business  sector  and  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  Mission’s  strategy 
to  advance  democracy  in  Morocco  will  be  the  active  engagement  of  key  Moroccan 
officials  to  promote  greater  democratization.  Parallel  activities  with  the  Parliament, 
political  parties,  local  government,  military,  labor  unions,  and  non-governmental 
organizations  will  also  contribute  to  this  goal.  Diplomatic  efforts  and  public  opinion 
monitoring  will  also  obtain  and  analyze  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mission’s 
overall  effort  to  promote  democracy. 


Population  and  Health:  Reduced  population  growth  will  contribute  to  Morocco’s  social 
and  economic  development  and,  in  turn,  to  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 
Morocco  ranks  among  the  USG’s  priority  countries  to  which  it  provides  population 
assistance.  Morocco’s  rapidly  growing  population  is  expected  to  reach  33  million  by 
the  year  2010  which  will  place  an  added  strain  on  the  country’s  development  and 
limited  resources.  To  address  this  goal,  the  Mission  will  support  Moroccan  public  and 
private  efforts  to  reduce  its  total  fertility  rate  and  to  imprpve  the  health  and  education 
of  women  of  reproductive  age,  as  well  as  children  under  the  age  of  five. 
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Mission  activities  through  USAID  and  Peace  Corps  will  include  work  at  the  regional 
level  to  introduce  decentralized  program  management,  policy  reform  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  family  planning  and  maternal/child  health  services,  and  activities  to 
promote  the  empowerment  of  women  and  increase  community  participation.  $2^^ 

Public  Diplomacy:  U.S.  long-term  interests  in  Morocco  are  advanced  in  important 
ways  through  individual  and  institutional  ties  between  Americans  and  Moroccans,  ties 
not  always  related  to  short  term  goals.’  All  USG  agencies  in  the  Mission  are  engaged 
in  public  diplomacy  activities,  under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Ambassador.  The 
Mission’s  overall  public  diplomacy  strategy  will  be  to  focus  both  current  opinion 
leaders  and  Morocco’s  “successor  generation”  through  Educational  and  Cultural 
exchanges.  The  Mission  will  also  support  long-term  U.S. -Moroccan  linkages, 
especially  in  the  information,  educational  and  cultural  fields. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  An  economic  atmosphere  more  conducive  to  foreign  investment,  including  increased 
economic  liberalization  and  continued  privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises. 

•  The  new  government  has  committed  itself  to  continuing  economic  liberalization.  In 
1998  it  has  decided  to  continue  and  extend  the  privatization  program  it  has  improved 
the  transparency  of  government  procurement  processes  and  has  agreed  to  adhere  to 
the  OECD  anti-bribery  convention. 

•  Deepening  of  relations  between  Morocco  and  Israel  and  continued  Moroccan  role  in 
the  Middle  East  Peace  Process. 

•  Relations  between  Morocco  and  Israel  did  not  deepen  in  the  last  year.  However, 

King  Hassan  resisted  calls  from  the  Arab  League  for  countries  to  roll  back  their 
relations  with  Israel  and  continued  the  exchange  of  Liaison  Officers  without 
hindrance.  King  Hassan  also  continued  his  role  as  a  force  of  moderation  in'the 
region,  most  notably  by  working  to  ensure  that  the  final  statement  of  the  July  OIC 
Jerusalem  Committee  meeting  substantively  maintained  its  previous  stance  and  was 
not  inflammatory  .  ' 

•  Continued  absence  of  overt  hostilities  in  the  Western  Sahara  and  movement  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

•  There  were  no  overt  hostilities  in  the  Western  Sahara.  Morocco  continued  to 
participate  in  the  UN  referendum  process.  The  UN  mission  to  the  Western  Sahara 
succeeded  in  substantially  completing  the  initial  stage  of  the  referendum  process, 
however  a  referendum  was  not  held  in  December  as  originally  anticipated  imder  the 
Houston  Agreement. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Increased  economic  liberalization;  revision  of  the  labor  code,  improvement  in 
customs  administration,  improvement  in  child  labor  practices,  substantial  completion 
of  the  privatization  program. 

•  Reduced  tension  in  Moroccan-Algerian  relationship:  high  level  meetings  between 
Moroccan  and  Algerian  officials  to  discuss  border  issues. 

•  Progress  toward  a  sustainable  solution  to  the  Western  Sahara  dispute  through  either 
beginning  of  negotiations  between  the  parties  on  an  alternative  solution  to  the 
referendum,  or  completion  of  the  next  phase  of  the  referendum  process  including 
repatriation  of  refugees. 

•  Strengthened  bilateral  USG-Moroccan  relations:  more  effective  USG-Moroccah 
information  exchange  at  a  working  level  and  increased  high  level  dialogue  and  visits 
on  economic,  security,  and  multilateral  issues. 
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MOROCCO 

Function  150  Resources 

($in  thousands) 


PilprOj^riatidn^  Aecoiintfi' : 

: ,iy  S^rategic'^i^l'  ■'''  , 

Ac|ual 

f  Brtnhati’^ 

Regional  Stability 

800 

2,800 

FMF-G 

- 

2,000 

IMET 

800 

800 

Economic  Development 

7,030 

4,226 

DA 

7,030 

4,226 

Democracy 

1,307 

1,200 

DA 

1,200 

1,100 

IMET 

107 

100 

Environment 

DA 

- 

Population 

2,670 

2,500 

DA 

2,670 

2,500 

Total 

11,807 

10,726 

Requii 

FY26(liiE 


3,050 

2,250 

800 

4,400 

4,400 

1,200 

1,100 

100 


2,500 

2,500 


11,150 
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Oman 

($  in  thousand)  _ ’ 

National  Interests:  Oman’ s  location  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
makes  our  relationship  with  the  Sultanate  critical  to  U.S,  commitments  to  defend 
national,  regional,  and  global  interests  in  the  Gulf.  Access  to  Oman’s  military  bases 
through  a  1980  bilateral  agreement  (renewed  in  1990)  provides  an  important  anchor  for 
our  regional  political-military  strategy.  The  USG  should  actively  support  the 
Omanization  of  the  Sultan’s  Armed  Forces  through  professional  military  training  (MET) 
and  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  transfers.  Additionally,  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
we  have  been  able  to  count  oii  Oman’s  support'for  U.S.  regional  policy  initiatives, 
including  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process  and  U.S.  Iraq  policy.  Oman’s  long-term 
domestic  political  stability  improves  prospects  for  continued  policy  support  and  military 
access.  The  U.S.  government  is  providing  technical  assistance  for  the  Sultan’s  political 
and  legal  reform  program,  and  the  USG  is  working  closely  with  Oman,  both  bilaterally 
and  through  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  accession  process,  to  encourage  a 
more  transparent  regulatory  environment  that  will  attract  increased  investment  and  trade. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  A  sound  relationship  with  Oman  insures  continued  access  to 
Oman’s  military  bases  and  support  for  U.S.  regional  policies.  MET,  pDA,  joint 
military  exercises,  and  frequent  visits  by  senior  military  officers  and  diplomats  remind 
Oman  that  we  value  its  friendship.  Oman  will  be  eligible  in  FYOO  to  receive  grant 
Excess  Defei^e  Articles  (EDA)  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

-  ,  ,  wm 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  An  effective  humanitarian  demining  program  will  reopen 

access  to  land  rendered  nonproductive  by  the  presence  of  landmines. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  WMD  proiiferatidh  in  the  Gulf  and  South  Asia 
threatens  vital  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  the  region.  Oman’s  accession  to  the  Non- 

Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  will  set  a 

positive  example  for  its  neighbors.  Oman’s  cooperation  in  developing  a  GCC-wide 
counter-proliferation  strategy  would  strengthen  our  joint  defense  posture  in  the  region. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Rising  U.S.  exports  to  Oman  both  increases  U.S.  GDP  and 
assists  in  the  development  of  Oman’s  economy,  expands  the  job  base,  and  improves 
domestic  political  stability. 

Economic  Development:  The  long-term  stability  of  Oman’s  government  depends  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Sultanate’s  economic  diversification  efforts.  Encouraging  a 
transparent  legal/regulatory  system  and  accession  to  international  agreements  governing 
international  trade  can  contribute  to  Oman’s  attractiveness  for  foreign  investment. 
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pCTioc^acx:  Expansion  of  popular  participation  in  political  decision-making, 

promotion  of  human  rights,  and  strengthening  of  civic  society  will  increase  the 
legitimacy  and  stability  of  the  goyemment. 

Enyiromnent:  Expanding  environmental  awareness  in  Oman  strengthens  local  support 
for  the  Middle  East  Regional  Desalination  Center,  which  was  created  to  find  solutions 
to  the  region  s  chronic  water  shortages,  and  for  Oman’s  marine  environment 
preservation  policies. 

Population:  Over  half  of  Oman’s  population  is  under  the  age  of  15.  Slowing  Oman’s 
population  growth  promotes  domestic  social  and  political  stability. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Access  to  and  Use  of  Oman’s  Military  Bases.  Preservation  of  U.S.  access  rights  to 
use  Oman’s  military  bases  provides  extensive  operational  flexibility  to  meet  threats  to 
our  national  interests  in  the  region. 

•  Oman  Supports  U.S.  Regional  Policies.  Oman’s  diplomatic  support  for  U.S. 
regional  policy  initiative  -  the  peace  process,  Iraq,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Iran  - 
strOTgthens  our  Imd  with  less  cooperative  regional  actors;  Continued  engagement  by 
senior  USG  officials  with  Oman’s  leaders  will  assure  them  that  Oman  is  not  taken  for 
granted. 

•  Grater  Transparency  in  Oman’s  Legal/Regulatory  Framework.  Oman’s  hipire  . 
political  stability  depends  on  the  employment  of  its  next  generation.  WTO  accession 
and  other  actions  to  improve  Oman’s  legal/regulatoiy  environment  should  facilitate 
an  improved  climate  for  foreign  investors,  who  could  create  the  jobs  Oman  needs. 

•  Oman  Implements  Legal  and  Political  Reforms  Annoimced  in  1996.  The  Sultan’s 
1996  Basic  Ch^r  announced  political  and  legal  reforms  designed  to  broaden 
political  participation  and  guarantee  basic  rights  to  Oinan’s  subjects.  Completion  of 
this  project  should  expand  the  legitimacy  of  the  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
improving  long-term  political  stability. 
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Key  Indicator^for  FY  2000  Performance 

•  U.S.-Oman  Basic  Access  Agreement  Renewed  through  2010. 

•  Oman  provides  diplomatic  support  for  the  peace  process,  Iraq  policy,  and  other 
regional  initiatives. 

•  Oman  accedes  to  the  NPT  and  fmaUzes  accession  to  the  CTBT. 

•  Oman  accedes  to  the  WTO. 

•  Basic  Charter  legislation  enacted. 

•  Oman  conducts  and  manages  its  demining  program. 


Near  East 


OMAN  I 

Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  , 
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National  Interests:  Tunisia  is  a  stable,  democratic  country  in  the  troubled  Middle  East 
region  where  the  U.S.  national  interest  in  maintaining  access  to  crucial  energy  supplies 
remains  high.  Located  on  the  southern  Mediterranean  coast  one  hour  from  Italy,  it  is 
also  a  natural  economic  and  strategic  bridge  from  Europe  to  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Tunisia 
has  long  been  well  disposed  to  U.S.  presence  in  the  region,  and  looks  to  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  political  and  economic  sphere,  despite  its  colonial  ties  to  France.  Thus,  our 
interest  is  to  continue  and  in  some  areas  intensify  our  efforts  to  ensure  the  fabric  of 

bilateral  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Tunisia  is  strong  and  durable. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Sm 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  Ensure  active  Tunisian  participation  in  efforts  to  promote  regional 
stability  particularly  in  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process  (MEPP),  bilateral  military 
cooperation  peacekeeping  operations,  regional  economic  liberalization  and  integration, 
and  continued  sanctions  against  Libya  and  Iraq.  More  specifically,  goals  are  to  maintam 
access  of  U.S  forces  to  Tunisian  facilities,  deter  possible  Libyan  aggression,  md 
encourage  Tunisia’s  participation  in  peacekeeping  efforts.  In  FY  2000,  Tunisia  will  be 
eligible  for  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  section  516  of  the 
Assistance  Act.  , 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Tunisia  actively  pursued  the  U.S.-  North  Africa  Economic  Initiative  and  expressed 
interest  in  concluding  bilateral  investment  agreements  with  the  U.S. 

•  Tunisia  maintained  open  policy  dialogues  on  Iraq,  Libya  and  MEPP. 


•  Tunisia  participated  in  a  very  successful  JMC,  with  high-level  USG  and  GOT 
attendance. 


•  Level  and  frequency  of  Tunisian  participation  in  MEPP  multilateral  activities, 
including  the  regional  economic  summit,  and  initiating  MEMTTA  activities  in 

Tunisia.  ,  t,  .  ■ 

•  Reports  of  possible  violations  of  UN  sanctions  against  Libya  or  Iraq  by  Tumsian 

entities.  ,  u 

•  Number  and  quality  of  joint  military  exercises  carried  out;  number  and  rank  of  high- 

level  U.S.  military  and  non-military  USG  visitors. 
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TUNISIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Regional  stability 

FMF-G 

900 

2,900 

3,150 

IMET 

900 

2,000 

900 

2,250 

900 

Total 

900 

2,900 

3,150 

^fe^pWattdfiS'Accounte'  .  ■ 

=■ 

FMF 

IMET 

900 

2,000 

900 

2,250 

900 

Total 

msmmfii 

D&CP  ^  ~ 

ECE 

IIP 

3,875 

874 

849 

4,120 

836 

885 

...V  •.■■■;". 

5,247 

847 

Total 

5,598 

5,841 

6,094 

ei#f 

'}  ^ 
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Yemen 

($  in  thousands) 


TntPrPsts-  Yemen  the  most  populous  and  poorest  nation  of  the  Arabian 

Becau  .  .  onri  TT  allies  Saudi  Arabia  and  Oman,  Yemen  can  affect 

isolates  the  country  from  our  GCC  partners. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

T>  Stahilitv  SuDOort  for  Yemen’s  democratic  and  economic  reform  programs, 

provide  inc«>Uves  for  Yemen  to  be 

Le  forUtcoming  wi^  suppon  for 

the  Internati  a  mofessional  military  that  respects  democracy,  increases  mtemal 

Yemen  wiU  be  eUgible  in  ™  to 
•  /nrant  Fvcess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign 

Aof  roA  would  be  provided  to  the  Yemeni  Arm^  For^  «.  help  t«et 
"mary  needs  and  support  U  S.  origin  equipment  alr^dy  m  then  mvenm^ 

Fvoand  U  S  Exports:  Increased  U.S.  exports  to  Yemen  widen  its  integration  into  the 
ISiSi^^^ase  domestic  economic  growflt.  and  improve  prospects  for 

political  Stability. 

•  Steadv  economic  growth  will  increase  prospects  for  political 

s.  shSild  encoLge  Yemen’s  economic  reform  multilaterally.  and.  as 

resources  permit,  bilaterally. 

Democracy  Yemen,  the  only  Arabian  Peninsula  countty  Suaranteeing  universal  _ 

Sr^nducmd  f 

the  rule  of  law. 
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jPerformance  Evaluation: 

pluralism  and  improve  prospects  for  stability.  ’  ^ 

^en’s  relations  with  the  GCC  improve:  its  support  for  U.S.  nolicv  arnw« 

J .  ^  members  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  remained  cool  to^mproved 

*  a;!;??;?  ‘^pralion  rise.^  The  building  of  a  professional  military 

*  growth  rate  exceeds  population  growth  rate 

depends,  in  part,  on  positive  growth  of  ner  canita  rnp  ®  stability 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanrp- 

Yemen  holds  presidential  and  government  elections. 

Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  sign  border  demarcation  agreement 

Kuwait  and  Yemen  improve  relations  . 

Yemen  publicly  supports  U.S.  Iraq  policy.  ' 

Yemen  takes  further  steps  to  improve  relations  with  Israel. 

U.S.-Yemeni  military  cooperation  improves. 

Yemen  conducts  and  manages  its  demining  program. 


Near  East 


YEMEN 

Function  150  Resources 

.  ($  in  thousands) 


rbpHations  Ac^unts^^ 
Stra^fefljicISdal 


Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Democracy 

IMET 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

NADR-Demininq 

Total 

i'-  •  ■  -  ' 

IMET 

NADR  .  •  '  '  .  . 


Total 


ar  Accounts.  ■  •  '  . 


D&CP 

ECE 

IIP  ^ 


Total 


3,729 


3,929 


1.500 

1.500 


1,625 


4,105 
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Iraqi  Opposition  Program 

- i ^ ^ _  ($  in  thousands) 

N^onal  Interests;  ^  While  Saddam  Hussein  remains  in  power  in  Iraq,  he  represents  a 
toeat  to  the  well-being  of  his  people,  the  peace  of  the  region  and  the  security  of  the  world 
We  wiU  continue  to  contain  the  threat  he  poses,  but  in  the  long  term,  the  best  way  to 
address  that  threat  is  through  a  new  government  in  Baghdad.  The  goal  of  the  Iraqi 
opposition  program  is  to  help  the  Iraqi  opposition  achieve  a  greater  effectiveness  and  unity 
of  purpose  so  that  it  can  present  a  credible  alternative  to  the  current  Iraqi  regime. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Rggional  Stability :  With  the  support  of  the  Department,  the  two  major  Kurdish  parties 
governing  northern  Iraq  signed  a  reconciliation  agreement  in  September  1998.  Both  parties 
have  agreed  to  form  a  umfied  regional  government,  condemned  internal  fighting,  pledged 
to  refrain  from  violence  in  settling  their  differences,  and  resolved  to  eliminate  terrorism  by 
establishing  stronger  safeguards  for  Iraq’s  borders.  Funds  will  be  used  to  support  the 
Kurdish  parties  and  the  reconciliation  agreement  and  may  provide  for  commimications  and 
data  processing  equipment  to  strengthen  practical  humanitarian  coordination. 

Democracy:  The  Department  has  deepened  its  engagement  with  the  forces  of  change  in 
Iraq,  helping  the  Iraqi  democratic  opposition  become  a  more  effective  voide  by  funding 
activities  such  as  organization,  training,  communication,  and  developing  and  implementing 
agreements  among  opposition  groups.  We  wish  to  support  practical  and  effective 
programs  to  assist  the  opposition  through:  strengthening  and  organizing  the  movement  for 
democracy  by  strengthening  unity  and  coalitions  among  opposition  groups;  addressing  the 
teansition  froih  dictatorship  to  pluralism  after  the  change  of  regime;  supporting  the 
international  campaign  to  bring  Saddam  Hussein  and  other  figures  in  the  regime  in  Iraq 
before  an  international  tribunal  to  face  charges  of  war  crimes,  crimes  against  humanity, 
crimes  against  peace  and  the  crime  of  genocide;  funding  travel  for  members  of  the 
opposition  to  attend  orgamzational  meetings  and  conferences. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  This  is  a  new  program,  still  in  the  preliminary  stages,  supporting  the  U.S. 

government’s  policy  of  engagement  with  the  Iraqi  opposition. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2002  Perfonnance; 

•  A  strengthened  unified  Iraqi  opposition. 

•  A  unified  regional  administration  of  the  two  northern  governments  controlled  by  the 
Kurdish  parties. 

•  A  organized  and  mobilized  movement  to  bring  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  coterie  before 
an  international  tribunal  to  face  charges  of  war  crimes,  crimes  against  humanity,  crimes 

"  against  peace  and  the  crime  of  genocide. 


Near  East 


IRAQ  (CLOSED) 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  ' 


Aj3propriations  Accpuhts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual^;; 
FY  199i#r 

Estimate 

l=Yi9Si9 

Request 

FY2060 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

Democracy 

ESF 

3,000 

7,000 

Total 

10,000 

Appiropriations  Accounts^^^^ 

Actual 
FY1999  i 

^'^^ifnite 

FY1999 

Requests; 
FY  2000 

ESF 

5,000 

3,000 

10,000 

Total 

10,000 

uineFTXccoutits 

ece 

72 

78 

78 

Total 

72 

78 

78 

.  - - - ■■*.  - ; - 1 

(CLOSED) 

Unction  150  resources  Grand  total 

5.072 

3,078 

io,(m 
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Multinational  Force  and  Observers 

_ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests;  Attaining  a  comprehensive  peace  between  Israel  and  all  of  its 
neighbors  is  essential  to  protecting  U.S.  security  interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  is  a 
goal  toward  which  we  must  sustain  our  vigorous  diplomacy  and  support.  The  Egyptian- 
Israeli  Peace  Treaty  and  its  security  arrangements  monitored  by  the  MFO  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  The  MFO  is  a  critical  component  of  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty.  It  serves  as  a  model  confidence  building  measure  and 
security  arrangement  in  the  context  of  the  ongoing  peace  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
its  neighbors. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supportii^  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability;  The  MFO  is  an  important  part  of  the  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
In  addition  to  an  established  system  to  monitor  treaty  compliance,  the  MFO  offers  an 
effective  liaison  system  between  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  defense  forces.  The  United  States 
has  a  firm  political  commitment  to  finance  one-third  of  the  annual  MFO  budget,  with  the 
other  two  thirds  provided  by  Israel  and  Egypt.  Subject  to  Congressional  authorization  and 
appropriations,  the  U.S.  is  committed  to  support  the  Multinatinal  Force  and  Observers 
(MFO)  mission  until  the  Parties  to  the  agreement  which  created  the  MFO  mutually  agree 
that  the  MFO  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  MFO’s  longstanding  effectiveness  is  apparent  in 
the  continued  compliance  with  the  treaty  and  in  the  excellent  cooperation  betweenJEgyptian 
and  Israeli  officials  in  the  treaty’s  liaison  system. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Demonstrate  that  confidence-building  measures  are  viable  alternatives  to  military 
occupation  of  strategic  territory.  The  MFO  allows  Israel  to  concentrate  on  peace 
negotiations  with  neighbors  on  its  other  borders  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  its 
border  with  Egypt  is  monitored  effectively.  It  also  plays  a  central  role  in  the  broad 
context  of  the  peace  process  as  a  possible  model  for  security  arrangements  elsewhere. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Egyptian-Israeli  compliance  with  Treaty  security  arrangements. 

•  Cooperation  and  interaction  between  Israeli  and  Egyptian  officials. 
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MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  AND  OBSERVERS 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


;^t>propriations  Accounts  > 
r  %  Strategic  Goal 

Estimate 
FY 1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  stability 

PKO 

16,000 

16,000 

Total 

15,500 

15,500 

16,000 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

estimate 
FY  1999 

Requests  , 
FY2000 

PKO 

15,500 

15,500 

Total 

'15,500 

15,500 

MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  AND 
OBSERVERS 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

15,500 

Y'  ' 

15,500 

1^2 
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Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group 

_ ($  in  thousands)  _ '  _  ■ 

National  Interests:  After  two  weeks  of  major  hostilities  between  Israel  and  armed 

groups  in  southern  Lebanon,  the  United  States  -  in  consultation  with  Syria  -  brokered 
the  April  26,  1996,  Understanding  to  end  the  crisis  and  prevent  a  renewed  escalation  of 
violence.  The  Understanding  established  a  Monitoring  Group  comprising  the  United 
States,  France,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel  to  monitor  the  Understanding’s  prohibition 
against  armed  groups  carrying  out  attacks  into  northern  Israel  and  its  proWbition  against 
all  parties’  targeting  civilians  or  using  civilian  populated  areas  for  launching  attacks.  In 
the  absence  of  formal  peace  agreements  among  Israel,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  the 
Monitoring  Group  promotes  stability  in  the  volatile  southern  Lebanon  region  by  helpmg 
to  limit  civilian  casualties  and  by  providing  an  important  confidence  building  forum  for 
all  parties. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  The  Israeli-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group's  (ILMG)  aim  is  to  provide 
the  parties  with  a  viable  alternative  to  military  escalation.  After  decades  of 
intermittent  hostilities  in  southern  Lebanon  and  along  the  Israeli-Lebmese  border,  the 
ILMG  is  the  first  face-to-face  setting  in  which  all  parties  to  the  conflict  can  quickly 
address  specific  grievances  instead  of  resorting  to  military  escalation.  The  group  s 
ability  to  convene  rapidly  after  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Understoding  and  its 
success  in  issuing  unanimous  recommendations  to  enhance  compliance  with  the 
Understanding  have  earned  it  credibility  and  support  in  the  region. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Promote  mutual  respect  and  trust  between  longstanding  protagonists— Israel^ 

Lebanon,  and  Syria— and  enhanced  protection  of  civilians  by  providing  a  multilateral, 
confidence-building  forum  to  resolve  disputes  and  interrupt  the  cycle  of  violence  m 
southern  Lebanon.  After  three  years  of  operations  and  nearly  weekly  sessions  m  the 
past  year  all  parties  believe  the  Monitoring  Group  to  be  a  vital  component  of  broader 

peace  .efforts  in  the  Middle  East.  Deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  to  civilians 

have  decreased  in  each  successive  year  since  the  ILMG  was  created,  demonstrating 
the  highly  positive  impact  this  unique  mechanism  has  had  as  an  alternative  to  violence 
and  military  escalation  in  this  volatile  region.  Crossborder  Katyusha  rocket  attacks 
into  Israel  have  dropped  significantly  to  the  extent  that  launchings  are  a  rarity  these 
days  and  a  welcome  sign  of  restraint  by  Lebanon  and  Syria.  Israel  has  shown  similar 
restraint,  by  regularly  refraining  from  artillery  counterfire  when  such  shelling  could 
produce  civilian  casualties. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Israeli  and  Lebanese  restraint  in  the  use  of  force. 

•  Increased  protection  of  civilians. 

•  Cooperation  and  interaction  between  Israeli,  Syrian,  and  Lebanese  representatives  to 

the  Monitoring  Group.  . 


ISRAEL-LEBANON  MONITORING  GROUP 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^^propriations  Accounts  -la'v  -  ;  ^ 
hy  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FYlSldS 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request'^ 

Regional  stability 

PKO 

810 

810 

1,000 

1  onn 

Total 

Appropriations  Accounts . 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

Request^’ 
FY  2000:, 

PKO 

810 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

810 

1,000 

1,000 

i;SKAtL-LEBANON  MONITORING 
i^ROUP 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

910^ 

'a' ''  ” 

i,cm 

'  a. 
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Middle  East  Multilateral  Working  Groups 


($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  multilateral  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East  peace  proces^  grew 
out  of  the  1991  Madrid  Peace  Conference  as  a  complement  to  die  bilateral  talks.  1  ne 
Arms  Control  and  Regional  Security,  the  Environment,  Regional  Economc  ^  ^ 
Development,  Refiigees,  and  Water  Resources  Working  Groups  were  established  to 
promote  discussion  of  regional  issues  among  Israelis  and  Arabs  and  to  bring  to  bear  the 
expertise  and  resources  of  the  international  commumty  to  support  concrete  projects. 

Such  projects  contribute  to  long-term  peace,  regional  stability,  and  prosperity^m  the  ^ 
Middle  ^t.  As  co-sponsor  of  the  peace  process,  it  is  imperadve  that  the  U.S.  maintains 

its  leadership  role  in  funding  multilateral  peace  process  activities. 

Strateric  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability  .  The  Arms  Control  and  Regional  Securi^  Working  Group  supp^^ 
range  of  regional  activities  to  promote  regional  stability.  These  ^‘^hvities  mclu^oin 
workshops  and  training  exercises  for  Arab  and  Israeli  military  personne  .  ^ 

Regional  St.hilitv/Economic  Development,  The  Regional  Economic  Development 
Working  Group  (REDWG)  plays  a  key  role  in  advancing  Arab-Israeli  ties,  fii^gng  i 

through  economic  partnerships.  . 

Siahility/Humanitarian  Assistance.  The  Multilateral  Working  Group  on 
Re&gees  works  in  cooperation  with  the  UN  to  assist  (he  more  than  3.4  mllion 
Pale4lian  refugees  in  Iordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  UK  Gaza  Stnp  and  the  West  Bank.  The 

working  group  builds  consensus  on  targeted  projects  in  vocational  traiiung,  h^^ 

resource  developnient  and  job  creation.  - 

Environment.  Water  is  in  critically  short  supply  in  the  Middle  East.  It^^d  many  other 
critical  environmental  issues  are  best  addressed  regionally.  Contmued  ESF  support  for 
ongoing  and  hew  water  and  environmental  initiatives  m  areas  such  as  water  data  ^ 
availability,  desalination,  solid  and  hazardous  waste,  pesticides,  and 

be  needed  to  ensure  that  these  issues  are  adequately  addressed. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

\  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

.  ronritiue  exoansion  of  nnrmali/ation  of  relations  with  Israel.  With  tiie  marked 
slowdown  in  the  peace  process  that  we  witoessed  throughout  1998,  it  w^  not 
possible  to  expand  normalization  with  Israel.  However,  wito  our  support  ^r  the 
multilateral  working  groups ’activities,  we  were  able  to  maintain  regional  contacts 

between  Israelis  and  Arabs  at  a  fairly  constant  level. 
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activity  at  the  Middle  East  Desalination  Research  Center 

During  FY  1998,  the  Center  issued. initiated  8  research  projL 

and  issued  a  Request  for  Proposals  for  afiother  10  projects.  The  Center  also  ^  ^ 

W  co-sponsored  several  international  conferences  and  training  programs 

“  conjunction  with  the  International  Desafination 
Association  the  largest  mtemational  desalination  professional  group.  The  Center 
also  began  development  of  a  program  to  attract  private  sector  support  for  the  Center. 

•  of  a  Middle  East  Regional  Environment  Cenf,»r  Due  to  the  downturn 

this  d  proved  impossible  to  move  forward  with  formally  establishing 

Center  However,  we  began  preparations  for  regional  training  activities  that  cm 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  200Q  Performance; 

•  Restart  of  expansion  of  normalization  of  relations  with  Israel, 

•  Continued  expansion  of  Middle  East  Desalination  Research  Center  activities 

•  ^ogress  on  formal  establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Regional  Environment  Center 

•  projSr  Israeli-Palestinian-Jordanian  regional  water  and  environment 


MIDDLE  EAST  MULTILATERALS 
Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estiniate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY20d0 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

Economic  Development 

ESF 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

ESF 

Environment 

ESF 

Total  — - — - 

550 

550 

550 

550 

'  550 

550 

1,850 

1,850 

3,500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1,500 

1,500 

3,000 

667 

667 

666 

666 

667 

667 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Appropriations  Accounts 

ESF  "  - - 

Actuals;’; 

FY1998 

#iitilrtisrt)e 

Request 
FY2000  1 

Total 

o,500 

3,500 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4.000 

MIDDLE  EAST  MULTILATERALS 
jFuNcrioN  150  Resources  <^ND  Total 

3^500 

3,000 

4,000 

Near  East 


Middle  East  Regional  Cooperation 

_ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands) _ _ _ ■ 

National  Interests:  A  key  aspect  of  promoting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  involves 
bringing  Israelis  and  Arabs  together  at  every  level  (policy  makers^  technical  experts, 
etc.)  on  a  wide  range  of  issues.  The  Middle  East  Regional  Cooperation  (MERC) 
Program  promotes  mutually  beneficial  technical  cooperation  between  experts  in  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors.  MERC-sUpported  projects  promote  and  strengthen  Israeli-Arab 
ties  by  demonstrating  that  peaceful  cooperation  can  yield  tangible  benefits  for  all 
involved.  The  MERC  Program  complements  the  work  being  done  in  the  Multilateral 
Working  Groups  program.  Whereas  the  Multilaterals  focus  on  cooperation  among  Israeli 
and  Arab  officials,  the  MERC  supports  much  cooperation  between  academic  and  NGO- 
based  experts.  Continued  strong  U.S.  support  for  the  MERC  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
Israeli-Arab  cooperation  is  as  broadly  based  as  possible. 


Economic  Development:  Most  MERC  projects  under  this  goal  are  in  the  area  of 
agriculture.  Projects  focus  on  increasing  productivity  of  livestock  and  crops  through  a 
variety  of  approaches.  Due  to  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  region,  sustained 
li.S.  support  for  this  component  of  MERC  is  important. 


Environment:  Since  the  lack  of  water  is  the  most  salient  environmental  problem  in  the 
Middle  East,  water  projects  are  a  key  part  of  MERC’s  environment  portfolio. 

Problems  in  the  areas  of  air  pollution,  desertification,  and  coastal  and  marine  pollution 
also  are  becoming  more  severe.  MERC’s  increased  support  for  environmental  projects 
will  demonstrate  U.S.  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  problems. 


Health:  A  number  of  health  issues  have  impacts  on  the  health  and  productivity  of  the 
population  of  the  Middle  East.  MERC  projects  focus  on  issues  such  as:  cancer. 


hepatitis  and  a  range  of  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as  blood  screening,  and 
environmental  health  concerns. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Expanded  cooperation  between  Israeli  and  Arab  technical  experts.  In  FY  1998,  the 
MERC  Program  continued  to  be  greatly  oversubscribed,  receiving  many  more 
proposals  than  it  had  resources  to  fund.  It  also  continued  to  receive  more  proposals 
from  Israeli  and  Arab  organizations  and  groups  that  are  new  to  MERC,  indicating 
that  awareness  of  the  program  is  growing. 
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•  Increased  number  of  projects  that  support  and  complement  the  peace  process.  MERC 
emphasis  on  supporting  the  peace  process  got  stronger  in  FY  1998 .  Projects  directly 
related  to  the  peace  process  on  cancer,  water  data  banks,  environmental  health  effects 
of  pesticides,  and  marine  peace  parks  were  approved.  The  other  water  and 
environment  projects  approved,  though  not  formally  part  of  the  peace  process,  will 
complement  work  on  those  topics  being  done  in  the  peace  process. 

•  Streamlined  procedures  for  solicitation  and  review  of  projects  to  ensure  timely 
responsiveness.  In  FY  1998,  a  revamping  of  MERC  procedures  for  the  proposal 
solicitation  and  review  process  has  resulted  in  a  more  efficient  process. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance;  , 

•  Continued  expansion  of  Israeli  and  Arab  cooperation,  including  new  organizations 
submitting  proposals  to  MERC. 

•  Continued  emphasis  on  projects  that  support  and  complement  the  peace  process. 


MIDDLE  EAST  REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 


Economic  Development 

ESF 

Environment 

ESF 

Health 

ESF 


Total 


Actuals 
FY  1998 


MIDDLE  EAST  REGIONS 
f00DPERATfON 


Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FTTgaiiii 

ir#t999:). 

ESF 

7,000 

6,000 

Total 

7,000 


SBNction  150  Resoup^jGu^d  Total 
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National  Interests;  The  development  of  democratic  culture  in  the  Near  East,  based  on 
strong  institutions,  civil  society,  and  guaranteed  respect  for  individual  human  rights, 
directly  supports  U.S.  national  interests  and  our  other  strategic  goals  for  the  Near  East. 
More  democratic  countries  in  the  Near  East  which  respect  the  rule  of  law  and  embrace 
civil  society  should  be  able  to  transfer  power  peacefiilly,  resist  the  spread  of  extremism, 
increase  confidence  in  the  business  sectors,  and  enhance  the  stability  of  the  region  as  a 
whole. 


Democracy:  For  FY  2000,  we  seek  a  substantial  increase  in  democracy  funding  in 
support  of  four  key  areas:  support  for  participatory  political  processes;  promotion  of 
accountable  and  transparent  governance;  strengthening  civil  society;  and  support  for  ^ 
human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  We  plan  to  continue  parliamentary  training  and  civil 
society  advocacy  programs  in  Yemen,  Morocco  and  Algeria,  as  well  as  regional  programs 
to  expand  the  rule  of  law  and  Women’s  legal  rights  and  political  participation.  A  small 
grants  program,  modeled  after  successful  initiatives  in  Africa  and  the  newly  independent 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  will  act  as  a  catalyst  for  non-governmental  . 
organizations  in  the  Near  East  to  expand  their  commitment  to  civil  society  activities.  We 
also  plan  to  support  a  broader  range  of  election-monitoring  programs  in  the 


Performance  Evaluation; 


•  Representative  and  accountable  government  at  national,  regional,  and  Ideal  levels. 

Due  to  U.S.-supported  parliamentary  and  electoral  training,  there  are  more 
independent  legislatures  and  local  councils  whose  members  understand  the  legislative 
process.  For  example,  the  Yemen  Parliament  is  functioning  with  greater  outreach  to 
local  constituents.  In  Algeria,  we  have  proposed  to  support  free  and  fair  presidential  ^ 
elections  through  an  independent  international  elections  monitoring  team. 

•  Commitment  to  the  rule  of  law,  including  respect  for  human  rights,  a  strong  legal 
system,  and  an  independent  judiciary.  The  Human  Rights  Report  indicates 
movement  toward  increased  independence  of  judicial  officials  to  make  fair,  if  at  times 
unpopular,  decisions.  In  addition,  there  is  now  in  production  a  compendium  of  all 
electoral  law  in  the  region  that  will  enable  legal  reformers  to  assess  relative  progress 
on  these  issues. 
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•  A  strong  and  participatory  civil  sector.  We  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  small 
grants  program  to  allow  us  to  catalyze  additional  efforts  by  non-governmental 
organizations  in  the  region  to  expand  civil  society.  It  is  programmed  to  begin  in  FY 
99  and  we  hope  to  report  results  in 

FY2000. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfonmance: 

•  Increased  political  participation  by  women. 

•  Increased  level  of  outreach  at  local  level  by  non-goycmmental  organizations. 

•  Increase  in  the  number  of  people  participating  in  free  and  fair  elections,  as  measured 
by  evaluations  of  elections  and  other  aspects  of  democratic  transitions  by  U.S. 
government  and  other  assessments. 

•  Decrease  in  human  rights  violations. 


MIDDLE  EAST  DEMOCRACY 
Function  1 50  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  « 


Appropriations  Accounts  j 

Actual .  , 

Estimate 

Request 

id  by  Strategic  Goai 

FY1998 

Ft  Mg 

FY  2090 

Democracy 

cor 

3,680 

2,500 

cSF 

3,680 

2,500 

7.000 

Total 

3,680 

2,500 

Appropriations  Accounts 

FYiggi 

Estimate 

ilRlMli- 

Request  , 
FY  2000 

ESF  “  ^  ~  ~  ^ 

3,680 

2,500 

7,000 

Total 

3,680 

2,500 

7,000 

"  '  '  II. .1 

RIDDLE  EAST  DEMOCRACY 

'  ■  V  Vi 

}  FUNCTION  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

7,000 
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U.S. North  Africa  Partnership 

_  .  ' _ _ ($  in  thousands)  _ 

National  Interests;  North  African  economies  which  fail  to  generate  sustainable 
economic  growth  and  jobs  for  young  populations  risk  tumbling  into  major  turmoil,  as 
experienced  in  Algeria,  thereby  threatening  regional  stability.  A  more  prosperous  North 
Africa  would  not  threaten  key  U.S.  allies  in  southern  Europe  and  would  constitute  a 

growing  market  of  nearly  70  million  consumers  for  American  exports. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Open  Markets:  Excessive  government  regulation  and  opaque  North  African  government 
procedures  hobble  trade  and  private  investment  in  North  Africa.  Consultants  from  U.S. 
agencies  and  business  associations,  including  Customs,  Commerce,  Treasury  and  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  improve  the  legal  and 
re^latory  systems  in  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  This  assistance  should  benefit  local 
private  firms  and  U.S.  companies  seeking  to  do  business  with  North  Africa. 

Expmd  U.S.  Exports:  North  Africans  are  broadly  unfamiliar  with  U  S.  companies  and 
rely  instead  on  traditional  ties  to  European  firms.  U.S.  agencies  such  as  the  Trade 
Development  Agency  and  Commerce  will  significantly  expand  business  promotion 
efforts.  Also,  technically  expert  U.S.  agencies  will  provide  assistance  to  North  Africans 
preparing  major  infrastructure  projects  to  ensure  project  specifiptions  will  allow  U.S. 
firms  to  compete  with  European  companies  for  the  tenders.  KIW 

Note:  As  a  new  program,  there  are  no  performance  evaluations. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance:  , 


•  Increased  U.S.  exports  to  North  Africa  (excluding  oil/gas  production  equipment); 

•  Deregulation  of  investment  regimes  in  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia; 

•  Greater  domestic  investment  in  all  North  African  countries. 
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U.S.-NORTH  AFRICA  PARTNERSHIP 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal  ; 

Actual# 

^Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000  « 

Open  Markets 

3,600 

ESF 

- 

- 

3,600 

U.S.  Exports 

- 

1,400 

ESF 

- 

1,400 

Total 

,  ■ 

- 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

,  Estimate 
FY 1999 

Request 

FY200Q 

ESF 

- 

••  - 

5,000 

Total 

- 

y.S.-NORTH  AFRICA  PARTNERSHIP 
FUNCTION  ISORlisOURCES  GRANo  fOTAL 
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West  Bank  and  Gaza 

($  in  thousands)  _ ■  -  _ 

National  Interests:  U.S.  national  security  is  directly  strengthened  through  successfully 
advancing  the  Middle  East  peace  process  on  the  Palestinian-Israeli  track.  American 
assistance  to  encourage  broad  based  economic  growth  and  the  development  of  democracy 
helps  to  deliver  tangible  benefits  of  peace  by  translating  agreements  on  paper  into 
improved  welfare  on  the  ground. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Development:  Economic  growth  solidifies  underlying  support  for  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  while  contributing  to  a  stable,  democratic  Palestinian  society . 
Increased  potable  water  supplies,  construction  of  industrial  zones,  and  assistan^  for 
development  of  small  businesses  and  financial  services  will  all  address  criticaUss^s  in 
developing  the  economy  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

Democracy:  Responsive  and  accountable  institutions  are  key  to  the  stability  and 
credibility  of  Palestinian  self-rule.  Strengthening  the  capacities  of  the  legislature, 
executive  authority,  and  judiciary,  as  well  as  civil  society  organizations  contri^^ 

directly  to  increased  democracy  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Health:  A  pilot  program  in  infant  health  care  and  birth  spacing  will  address  health 
issues  involving  mothers  and  their  newborn,  contributing  to  improved  child  health  and 
survival.  ' 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Further  progress  in  Israeli-Palestinian  negotiations,  including  the  beginning  of 
accelerated  permanent  status  talks.  The  signing  of  the  Wye  River  Memorandum  was 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  The  memorandum  has 
directly  advanced  issues  key  for  Palestinian  economic  development,  including  the 
opening  of  the  Gaza  airport  and  Gaza  Industrial  Estate,  formulation  of  a  ad-hoc 

committee  to  address  economic  issues,  and  the  re-energizing  of  the  international 

donor  effort  with  over  $3  billion  of  new  assistance  pledges. 

•  Annual  increase  in  employment  level  of  8  percent  in  1999.  The  latest  UN  figures 
(released  in  fall  1998)  show  an  8.8%  increase  in  the  number  of  employed  persons  the 
first  half  of  1998  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1997.  We  assess  this  trend  will 
continue  into  1999. 
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•  Five  percent  increase  in  exports  by  assisted  firms.  The  latest  UN  figures  (released  in 
fall  1998)  show  a  0.1%  decrease  in  Palestinian  exports  to  Israel  and  a  1.2%  increase 
in  Palestinian  exports  to  other  countries  ;  These  figures  are  reflective  of  an  economic 
environment  that  remains  constrained  by  security  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
goods  and  people  and  limited  by  an  ambiguous  commercial  legal  environment  for 
investors .  Data  for  U.  S .  -assisted  firms  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  this 
submission. 

•  facrease  in  the  rate  of  domestic  water  consumption.  Water  distribution  systems  for 
27  West  Bank  villages  and  Hebron  have  been  upgraded,  benefiting  about  260,000 
people.  Per  capita  consumption  of  water  has  increased  from  42.5  liters/day  to  65 
liters/day  in  one  area  and  from  45  liters/day  to  50  liters/day  in  another.  Overall  data 
for  increases  in  Palestinian  domestic  water  consumption  were  not  available  at  the 
time  of  this  submission. 

•  Improvement  in  the  Palestinian  public’s  perception  of  the  jgovemmftnf  s  allocation 
and  management  of  public  resources.  With  USAID’s  help,  the  Palestinian  Council 
has  developed  mechanisms  for  oversight  of  the  executive  authority.  The  Council’s 
reviews  of  the  executive  authority’s  1997  and  1998  budgets  were  substantive, 
consultative,  and  effective. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanpe; 

•  Increased  ^r  capita  domestic  consumption  of  potable  water  by  10%  and  increase 
portion  of  industrial  and  agricultural  water  needs  met  by  non-potable  sources  to  6  % 
of  total  water  usage. 

•  Increased  microloans  as  share  of  total  private  commercial  loans  to  6%. 

•  Increased  sales  per  employee  in  USAID-assisted  firms  by  35% 

•  Improved  approval  ratings  of  Palestinian  Authority  mstitutions  as  revealed  in  public 
opimon  polling. 

•  Increased  proportion  of  laws  drafted  by  the  Palestinian  Council  that  is  signed  into  law 
by  the  Executive. 
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WEST  BANK/GAZA 
Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Near  East 


Wye  Memorandum  -  Middle  East  Peace  Process 

_ ’  _ _  ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests;  The  Middle  East  Peace  Process  is  a  critical  link  in  our  diplomatic 
agen^,  just  as  it  has  been  for  every  U.S.  administration  since  Truman.  The  rationale 
.  for  vigorous  U.S.  engagement  in  peace  process  diplomacy  remains  the  same  —  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  security  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  recognition  of  the  substantial  risks 
of  broader  regional  instability  if  the  peace  process  were  to  foimder.  Our  emphasis 
continues  to  be  on  assisting  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians  to  implement  existing 
agreements  and  conclude  an  agreement  on  permanent  status  issues.  Jordan  played  a  key 
role  in  reaching  consensus  during  negotiations  and  we  need  to  ensure  its  ability  to 
continue  engagement  in  peace  process  activities.  While  the  risk  of  a  superpower  conflict 
stemming  from  Arab-Israeli  tensions  may  have  receded  since  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the 
underlying  justification  of  U.S.  engagement  has  not.  The  Wye  Supplemental  Package 
supports  an  important  milestone  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  the  October  23  1998 
Wye  River  Memorandum.  The  Wye  memorandum  reflects  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
agreement  on  basic  land-security  tradeoffs.  Effective  implementation  is  needed  to  restart 
the  peace  process. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Both  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians  signaled  to  us  that  U.S.  financial 
support  is  vital  to  ensure  impleinentation  of  the  Wye  Memorandum.  Activities 
supported  by  the  Wye  Supplemental  Package  provide  the  peace  process  parties  a 
tangible  demonstration  of  U.S.  support  as  they  approach  permanent  status  talks. 
Programs  for  Israel  support  its  strategic  military  requirements,  including  further 
redeployment  and  enhanced  counter-terrorism  capabilities .  Programs  for  the 
PalestiiUMS  focus  on  urgent  economic  and  social  development  needs,  including  rule  of 
law  activities,  education  and  health  care.  Programs  for  Jordan  respond  to  the  need  for 
both  economic  and  military  assistance  at  a  time  of  transition,  including  support  for 

IMF-led  reforms  and  modernization  of  defense  capabilities. 

Performance  Evaluation;  This  is  new  funding. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performimce; 


•  Movement  toward  final  status  negotiations. 

•  Improved  border  security  and  training  in  Jordan. 

•  Upgrade  in  Jordan’s  air  defense  system. 

•  Relocation  of  Israeli  troops  and  equipment  from  the  West  Bank. 

•  Increase  in  Israel’s  counter-terrorism  capabilities. 

•  Increased  access  to  graduate  level  education  for  Palestinian  students. 

•  time  for  Palestinian  people  and  goods  moving  through  crossing 
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WYE  PEACE  PROCESS 
FUNCTION  150  Resources 

($in  thousands) 


j  Appi’opriations  Accpunte  •  ,  _ 
irlv  Strategic  <3oal  ;  ^ 

ActuM  ‘ 
FY 1998  1 

Requeil:^ 

■  FY  200m 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-Grant-Wye 

Wve  -  ESF 

“ 

900,000 

650,000 

250,000 

500,000 

350,000 

150,000 

Total 

m 

900,000 

FMF-Grant-Wye 

Wye -ESF 

350,000 

150,000 

Total 

- 

WYE  PEACE  PROCESS 

FMCTION  ISO  Resources-GrMnd  total 

'•  A, 

■  ^  '  •  L 
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The  New  Independent  States  “• 

The  New  Independent  States  (NIS) 

Statement  by  Ambassador-at-Large  Stephen  Sestanovich 

For  nearly  50  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  principal  ttoeat  19  the  security  of  the 
United  States  came  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  American  policy  toward  the  twelve 
new  states  that  emerged  from  the  USSR’s  collapse  has  to  take  into  account  the  vast 
opportunities  —  and  problems  ^  created  by  their  unprecedented  transformation.  The  failure 
of  these  states  to  move  toward  modem  political  and  econoinic  institutions,  develop 
cooperative  relations  with  each  other  and  pursue  policies  of  international  integration  would 
come  at  substantial  cost  to  US  interests.  By  contrast,  their  success  will  yield  benefits  for 
the  people  of  the  NIS,  the  US  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Policy  Priorities 

Democracy 

The  starting  point  for  US  policy  toward  the  NIS  is  support  for  freedom,  democracy ,  the 

rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human  rights.  Seventeen  parliamentary  and  presidential 

elections  will  take  place  in  the  NIS  in  1999-2000.  Bilaterally,  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
and  through  such  organizations  as  the  OSCE,  we  must  work  with  governments,  NGOs  and 
other  groups  towards  free  and  fair  elections  that  ensure  public  participation  in  the  political 
process  and  accountable  government  -  key  for  promoting  the  mle  of  law  and  civil  society 
in  the  NIS. 

A  broad  range  of  programs  support  democracy,:  civil  society  and  human  rights.  Since 
1992,  over  10  percent  of  total  US  bilateral  aid  ($1.36  billion  through  FY  1998)  supported 
these  purposes.  "This  includes  election  assistance;  support  for  NGOs  and  independent 
media;  assistance  in  developing  appropriate  legal  systems,  fighting  crime  and  corruption, 
and  curbing  drug  trafficking  and  trafficking  in  women  and  children;  partnerships  between 
US  and  NIS  hospitals,  universities,  civic  organizations  and  local  governments;  and  people- 
to-people  and  other  exchange  programs  that  foster  contacts  between  Americans  and  citizens 
of  the  NIS.  People-to-people  contacts  are  particularly  important.  They  create  connections 
and  foster  exposure  to  the  West  that  reinforce  democracy  and  market  reform  throughout  the 

NIS. 

Markets 

Sustainable  open  market  development  that  will  bring  prosperity  and  economic  oppor^ty 
will  also  nurture  democracy  and  peaceful  cooperation  in  the  NIS.  NIS  success  in  building 
economic  prosperity  will  enhance  these  countries)  ability  to  address  such  problems  as  ^ 
proliferation,  international  crime,  drug  trafficking,  terrorism,  the  environment,  population 
and  health.  It  will  help  build  global  economic  growth  and  provide  trade  and  investment 
opportunities  for  American  business. 
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Support  for  accession  to  the  WTO,  including  technical  assistance  to  prepare  accession 
offers  and  support  policy  reforms,  is  a  central  element  of  US  economic  strategy  in  the  NIS 
^spite  slow  progress.  Bilateral  dialogue  with  NIS  leaders  and  technical  assistance  on 
behalf  of  sound  reform  strategies,  favorable  investment  climates  and  appropriate 
macroeconomic  and  structural  reform  policies  will  remain  essential  for  years  to  come. 
Coordination  with  our  friends  and  allies  and  ensuring  die  International  Financial 
Institutions  (IFIs)  provide  advice  and  resources  reinforce  our  interest  in  getting  the  NIS 
integrated  into  the  world  community.  Advocacy  for  US  investors  and  exporters  will  help 
to  secure  a  share  of  the  growing  NIS  market  for  US  business;  it  is  critical  in  addressing 
investor  problems  in  Ulcraine,  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  Georgia  and  other  countries. 
Humamtarian  aid  remains  essential  in  certain  areas,  but  is  declining  in  importance  as  the 
NIS  econoimes  strengthen  and  develop.  Over  27  percent  ($3.4  billion)  of  our  bilateral 
assistance  since  1992  has  been  aimed  at  economic  recovery  and  restructuring.  These  funds 
advance  vital  U.S.  national  interests  in  the  region. 

Regional  Cooperation 

T^e  NiS  have  little  history  of  real  cooperation  with  one  another  except  in  distorted  ways 
dictated  by  the  imperial  and  Soviet  past.  There  is  no  shortage  of  ethnic  and  local  sources 
of  discord  within  and  among  nearly  all  of  these  countries.  Persistent  tensions  and  conflicts 
undermine  US  interests  across  the  board.  Securing  positive  contributions  from  Russia  and 
other  NIS  in  addressing  instability  in  the  broader  Euro-Atlantic  community  runs  up  against 
historical,  ethmc  and  resource  barriers,  as  well  as  some  conflicting  ambitions.  Regional 
cooperation  and  conflict  prevention/resolution  therefore  command  significant  attention  in 
US  policy  in  the  NIS. 

We  support  regional  cooperation  through  bilateral  diplomacy,  security  cooperation  and 
assistance,  as  well  as  in  the  NATO  Euro-American  Partnership  Council  and  Partnership  for 
Peace  (PFP),  OSCE,  UN  and  other  multilateral  contexts.  Our  support  for  Caspian  Basin 
ener^  development  and  multiple  pipelines  fosters  regional  cooperation  and  ensures  against 
domination  and  spheres  of  influence  that  the  US  cannot  support.  Our  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  the  Central  Asian  Peacekeeping  Battalion  (Centrasbat)  aims  to  facilitate 
cooperation  among  member  states'  armed  forces  and  orient  them  toward  activities  that 
contribute  to  regional  peace  and  stability  and  appropriate  civil-military  relations. 

The  US  is  co-chair  of  the  OSCE  Minsk  Group  on  Nagorno-Karabakh,  and  active  in  the 
Friends  of  the  UN  Secretary  General  with  respect  to  Georgia  and  the  conflict  in  Abkhazia. 

A  semor  US  diplomat  currently  heads  the  OSCE  mission  in  Moldova  that  is  seeking  to 
resolve  the  Transnistrian  secessionist  movement,  and  our  embassy  in  Tajikistan  works 
closely  with  the  UN  Secretary  General’s  representative  there  to  promote  implementation  of 
the  1997  Tajik  peace  accords.  Progress  on  each  of  these  problems  has  been  veiy  slow  and 
^  more  effective  US  diplomacy  is  needed.  Removing  the  burden  of  Section  907  restrictions 
on  aid  to  Azerbaijan  would  eliminate  a  political  handicap  that  hobbles  our  efforts  in  the 

peace  process  and  enable  us  to  support  Azeri  econoihic  reform. 
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Security 

US  strategy  toward  the  NIS  must  include  a  clear  and  strong  focus  on  eliminating  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  associated  delivery  systems  that  could  threaten  the  US  and  its  allies 
and  friends  around  the  world.  The  START  accords,  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention, 
other  existing  and  future  arms  control  treaties  and  their  full  implementation  are  an  essential 
means  for  reducing  the  strategic  threat.  Effective  nonproliferation  and  export  control 
policies  and  mechanisms  are  key  to  ensuring  that  the  former  Soviet  military-industrial 
complex’s  enormous  arms  production  capability,  arms  technology  potential  and  existing 
stockpiles  of  armaments  and  materials  for  producing  weapons  do  not  make  their  way  into 
the  wrong  hands,  especially  international  rogue  states.  This  is  an  issue  in  nearly  every  NIS 
country.  It  requires  concerted  diplomacy  and  the  utilization  of  all  the  tools  available  to  US 
policymakers.  Our  work  is  particularly  targeted  on  efforts  by  Iran  to  acquire  ballistic 
missile  technology,  a  nuclear  weapons  capability  and  other  arms  and  arms  technologies. 

Diplomacy  must  be  a  central  element  of  US  nonproliferation  policy  in  the  NIS . 

Negotiating  a  START  III  agreement  once  the  Russian  Duma  ratifies  START  II  should  be  a 
major  objective  in  1999-2000.  US  efforts  with  NIS  political  leaders  cannot  ultimately 
succeed,  however,  if  governments  are  unable  to  exercise  effective  control  over  weapons, 
weapons  delivery  systems,  technologies,  expertise  as  well  as  their  export.  Key  assistance 
programs  to  buttress  US  diplomacy  include  weapons  dismantlement,  control  of  nuclear  and 
other  sensitive  materials,  engagement  with  former  weapons  scientists,  military  and  defense 
contacts,  export  controls  and  customs  monitoring.  About  23  percent  of  US  bilateral  aid 
(nearly  $3  billion  from  FY  1992  throUgh  FY  1998)  has  supported  these  programs. 

The  economic  crisis  that  affected  the  region  in  FY  1999,  however,  increased  the 
proliferation  risks,  leaving  former  Soviet  weapons  scientists  unpaid  and  underemployed, 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  the  temptations  of  illicit  trafficking  in  their  expertise.  In 
response,  we  are  seeking  significant  increases  in  FY  2000  -  04  funding  for  a  multi-agency 
Expanded  Threat  Reduction  (ETR)  Initiative.  The  Initiative  will  address  the  high  priority 
security^  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  requirements  in  Russia  and  the  other  NIS.  We 
will  also  encourage  other  nations  to  contribute.  These  efforts  complement  progress  on 
market  reform,  democracy  and  regional  cooperation  -  each  an  important  end  in  itself  -  and 
an  important  ingredient  in  helping  to  ensure  that  no  part  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  or 
remnants  of  its  military-arsenal  threaten  the  US  or  its  interests. 

Global  Issues 

Problems  of  crime  and  corruption  in  the  NIS  have  serious  implications  for  US  interests; 
trafficking  in  women  and  children,  drug  use,  narcotics  trafficking  and  HIV/AIDS  are  on 
the  rise  throughout  the  NIS;  environmental  problems  are  enormous,  health  care  is  woefully 
inadequate  and  population  growth  looms  as  a  problem  in  several  countries.  A  range  of 
programs  are  directed  at  these  and  other  global  issues  and  need  more  attention  from  us . 
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Resources 

The  Hv^ilability  of  sufficient  resources  is  critics!  for  U.S.  diplomscy  in  the  NIS  in  two 
fimdamental  respects  --  in  our  assistance  accounts  and  operating  funds. 

Assistance 

Assistance  programs  are  at  the  heart  of  ongoing  efforts  to  promote  US  inter^ts  in  the  NIS. 
In  the  early  phases  we  provided  all  NIS  countries  with  emergency  food  and  medicine  when 
supplies  were  not  assured;  now  humanitarian  aid  is  focused  primarily  on  the  Caucasus  and 
Tajildstan,  although  a  major  food  aid  program  for  Russia  is  being  administered.  The  US 
provides  key  input  as  NIS  governments  wrote  their  first  real  constitutions,  created 
parliaments  and  judiciaries  and  developed  new  laws.  We  have  supported  independent 
media  and  new  political  organizations.  On  the  economic  front,  we  have  assisted  as  these 
new  governments  privatized  state-owned  enterprises,  created  the  regulatory  framework  for 
private  sector  business,  put  in  place  new  coihmercial  codes,  established  stock  markets,  and 
managed  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Our  assistance  has  facilitated  the  implementation  of 
arms  control  treaties,  financed  the  dismantlement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
prevented  proliferation  of  weapons  materials  and  helped  make  nuclear  reactors  safer. 

These  are  accomplishments  of  which  the  US  can  be  proud.  Because  the  transitions  in  the 
NIS  are  not  complete,  such  efforts  must  continue. 

In  Russia,  the  current  financial  crisis  demonstrates  the  fragility  of  reform  -  both 
economically  and  politically.  While  our  assistance  to  the  government  is  now  focused  on  a 
just  a  few  remaining  areas  -  tax  reform,  nuclear  safety  ,  law  enforcement,  export  control 
and  nonproliferation  of  weapons  expertise  -  these  are  critical  efforts  that  must  be  continue. 
The  US  must  intensify  our  exchange  programs  with  NIS  youth:  stays  by  young  people  of 
several  months  or  semesters  in  the  US  may  do  more  to  advance  our  long-term  interests  in 
the  NIS  lhan  anything  else  we  do.  These  exchanges  and  partnerships  with  hospitals, 
umversities,  scientific  institutes,  laboratories,  cities,  business  associations,  environmental 
organizations,  and  women’s  and  children’s  advocacy  groups  are  the  heart  of  the  Partoership 
for  Freedom  begun  last  year.  These  programs  help  generate  grass  roots  support  for 
todamental  changes  in  Russia’s  political  and  economic  arenas.  They  also  address  the 
increasing  risk  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  proliferation.  Regrettably,  we  must  also 
consider  new  needs  for  humanitarian  assistance  where  it  is  requested.  ' 

In  Ukraine,  economic  reform  is  having  a  tough  time.  Through  exchanges,  and  partnerships, 
the  US  will  work  with  NGOs  to  support  reform  and  support  independent  media  and  rule  of 
law.  Chomobyl  remains  a  priority.  The  Caucasus  offer  an  opportunity  to  make  a  real 
difference.  Large  assistance  programs  provide  the  US  a  major  role  in  economic  and 

democratic  transitions.  The  FY  1999  Foreign  Operations  appropriation  includes  a  specific 
fund  for  peace  in  Nagorno-Karabakh  and  Abkhazia.  Section  907  of  the  FREEDOM 
Support  Act  limits  our  ability  to  provide  aid  to  Azerbaijan  and  is  a  political  impediment  for 
us  with  Baku  regarding  Nagorno-Karabakh  and  East-West  pipeline  strategy.  This 
provision  must  be  repealed.  In  Central  Asia,  we  still  have  work  on  behalf  of  market 
economics  and  especially  democratic  reform.  Although  we  received  a  welcome  increase  in 
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NIS  assistance  funding  from  $770  million  in  FY  1998  to  $847  million  for  FY  1999,  Ae 
freedom  Support  Act  resources  remaining  after  earmarks  for  the  Caucasus  Md  Ukrame, 

as  well  as  essential  Russia  programs,  limit  what  we  can  do  in  Central  ^a.Tms 

underscores  the  need  for  the  Administration’s  full  funding  request  for  FY  2000. 

Since  1992,  weU  over  $13.5  bilUon,  has  been  appropriated  for  assist^w  to  the  NIS, 
including  $5.95  billion  in  Freedom  Support  Act  funds  and  over  $2  billion  m  DOp 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR  or  Nunn-Lugar)  funds.  Om  assistant 
continue  to  be  limited  by  restrictions  and  sanctions  provisions  that  appear  m  toe  FY  19^ 
appropriations  bill.  Earmarks  for  Ukraine,  Armenia  and  Georgia  have  Ae  effect  ofm^r- 
fhnding  programs  in  Russia  and  Central  Asia.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  abandon  or  airtail 
our  support  for  the  successful  transition  of  the  NIS  to  democracy.  The  Adn^sttatton 
needs  its  request  unencumbered  by  earmarks  and  other  restrictoons  m  order  to  effectively 
Edvdncc  the  broad  arrEy  of  US  interests  in  the  NIS. 


Advancing  US  interests  in  the  NIS  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  twelve  embassies,  three 

consulates  and  the  domestic  offices  reporting  to  S/NIS.  Each  plays  a  vital  role  m 

implementing  nearly  all  of  the  Department’s  strategic  goals.  But  almost  without  exwption, 
they  are  das! ic  illustrations  of  what  “crippling  infrastructure  deficit”  means.  It  is  hmd  to 
do  our  jobs  with  the  extremely  lean  operations  that  we  see  at  every  , 

post  (except  Moscow,  Kiev  and  Almaty).  Our  small  posts  are  ill-equipped  for  the  complex 
^ay  of  goals  and  objectives  they  are  asked  to  advance.  Workloa^  are 
some  cases  abusive,  working  conditions  are  frequently  poor,  and  the  quality  of  life  is  low. 

Other  USG  agencies  are  clamoring  to  increase  their  presence  in  the  NIS  to  address  such 
high  priority  issues  as  crime,  nonproliferation,  energy,  trade  promotion  and  ^g 
trafficking.  Marine  Security  Guards  are  planned  for  a  number  of  posts,  and  m  two  cases 
their  arrival  will  double  the  official  American  presence  there.  This  m  otoer  agency 

presence  puts  enormous  pressure  on  our  administrative  operations  and  wjll 
Lources  ■  We  expect  costs  for  utilities,  office  and  apartoent  leases,  and  FSN  salves  and 
benefits  (particularly  as  health  and  pension  benefits  are  introduced)  to  nse  dramatically 
over  the  next  several  years  as  the  NIS  economies  develop. 

We  need  the  resources  to  bring  our  posts  up  to  par  or  to  deal  with  expected  cost  mcrwses. 
Without  sufficient  resources  and  personnel,  our  posts  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the 

demands  placed  on  them,  and  US  interests  in  the  NIS  will  be  the  loser. 

Getting  to  the  point  where  resources  match  programs  and  where  employees  have  »"tabte 
working  and  living  conditions  is  not  a  two-year  task,  especially  given  the  lengthy  Moscow 
chancery  construction.  S/NIS  will  be  undertaking  a  five-year  el^rt  to  addrew  ^  _ 
personnel,  resource  and  physical  plant  shortfalls  noted  above.  This  is  essential  if  our  NI 
diplomacy  is  to  have  the  success  that  We  require  of  it. 
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NEW  INDEPENbENT  STA  TES 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

FSA 

51,564 

20,450 

46,040 

13,000 

taB 

IMET 

16.580 

CIPA 

4,635 

9,899 

4,740 

11,300 

4,800 

17,500 

Weapons  of  IMess  Destruction 

ESF 

19,622 

37,897 

193,465 

FSA 

NADR-Export  Control 

17,300 

2,322 

34,000 

3,897 

184,000 

9,465 

Open  Markets 

FSA 

26,954 

13,000 

14,000 

26,954 

13,000 

14,000 

U.S.  Exports 

FSA 

29,448 

19,885 

20,802 

TDA 

29,089 

19,610 

359 

275 

302 

Global  Economic  Growth 

FSA 

1,230 

21,600 

23,000 

1,230 

21,600 

23,000 

Economic  Development 

FSA 

255,652 

261,500 

279,000 

255,652 

261,500 

279,000 

International  Crime 

FSA 

22,450 

26,705 

31,100 

22,450 

26,705 

31,100 

Illegal  Drugs 

FSA 

1,580 

2,315 

2,400 

1,580 

2,315 

2,400 

Counter-Terrorism 

NADR-ATA 

.  . 

HEH 

6,200 

ts.ooo 

6,200 

Democracy 

FSA 

194,740 

214,190 

218,000 

194,740 

214,190 

218,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

FSA 

100,496 

104,730 

mm 

NADR-Demining 

Title  II 

96.408 

39 

4,049 

102,730 

2,000 

75,500 

3,600 
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Environment 

FSA 

Population 

FSA 

Health 

FSA 

Diplomatic  Activities 

FSA 

74,189 

74,189 

1,640 

1,640 

32,917 

32,917 

70 

70 

81,610 

81,610 

1,865 

1,865 

44,875 

44,875 

Total 

812,551 

■ 

CIPA 

ESF 

FMF 

FSA 

IMET  - 

NADR 

TDA 

Title  11 

9,899 

20, 4b 
770,798 
4,635 
2,361 
359 
4,049 

ii,ioo 

13,000 

841,000 

4,740 

11,897 

275 

17,500 

15,200 

1,032,000 

4,800 

19,265 

302 

Total 

812,551 

882,212 

1,089,067 

Accounts  ^  ^ 

D&CP 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps  •: 

Total  _ _ 

101,156 

1  104,643 

1  110,894 

... 

yffmiNDEPBiwENT 

miNCTlON  ISO  RBSOURC&i^^^f^L 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATCGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS)  ~  Ensure  that  local  and  regional 
instabilities  do  not  threaten  the  security  and  well  being  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Ensure  that  the  NIS  countries  are  secure,  stable  and  coherent 
nation  states,  at  peace  within  and  outside  their  borders.  Foster  active,  positive 
contributions  by  these  nations  to  European  and  regional  stability  and  their  successful 
integration  into  European  security,  political  and  economic  institutions.  Contribute  to 
constructive  relationships  between  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet  republics  that  do  not 
exclude  the  United  States, 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Peaceful  cooperation  among  the  NIS  will 
reduce  any  tendency  toward  arms  development,  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Soviet 
military-industrial  complex,  and  therefore  opportunities  for  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  their  delivery  systems .  Peace  and  stability  also  lessen  the 
opportumty  for  such  transnational  problems  as  terrorism,  trafficking  in  narcotics  and 
crime  to  gather  strength  in  the  NIS.  Stability  within  the  New  Independent  States  and 
cooperation  among  them  will  help  to  promote  sustainable  economic  development, 
sfren^en  the  prospects  for  democracy,  and  foster  trade  and  investment  opportunities  for 
the^ United  States.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the  Caspian  Basin  region,  where  energy 
and  pipeline  development  is  directly  connected  with  cooperation  among  regional  states 
and  the  absence  of  conflict  -  whether  in  Nagorno-Karabakh  or  Abkhazia 


The  United  States  will  use  diplomacy  and  assistance  resources,  where  appropriate  to 
prevent  and  contain  regional  instability;  we  will  work  toward  long-term  solutions  ’  The 
US  will  mamtam  an  active  role  in  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  peace  process  as  a  co-chair  of 
me  OSCE  Mi^k  Group  and  on  Abkhazia  through  the  UN  Friends  of  the  Secretary 
General,  making  full  use  of  our  bilateral  relations  with  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia 
movement  toward  long-term  peace.  The  US  will  also  continue  to  support 
OSCE  and  UN  efforts  to  end  the  separatist  movement  in  Transdnistria  and  foster  the 
reconciliation  process  in  Tajikistan.  The  US  will  encourage  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  the 
Central  Asian  states  toward  regional  cooperation  in  pursuit  of  common  interests;  that  is 
responsible  regional  behavior.  The  US  will  provide  appropriate  political  support  and 
other  assistance  in  potential  trouble-spots  (e.g.  Crimea).  We  will  also  promote  inter¬ 
governmental  agreement  among  the  Caspian  Basin  states  toward  the  development  of 
regional  energy  resources  and  pipeline  routes  to  international  markets  as  a  key 
mechanism  for  reinforcing  regional  cooperation  among  them. 

Among  ±e  key  assets  at  our  disposal  is  U.S.  aid.  It  can  facilitate  reconstruction  as  peace 
takes  hold  m  these  areas,  promote  economic  stability,  foster  the  development  of 
democratic  norms  and  democratic  control  of  defense  forces,  facilitate  the  extension  of 
human  rights,  and  encourage  development  of  civil  societies  characterized  by  the  rule  of 
law.  When  unrest,  instability  or  conflict  break  out,  we  will  engage  regional  states  on  a 
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bilateral  basis  and  work  with  the  OSCE,  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  forums  to 
restore  peace  and  stability.  While  direct  U.S.  involvement  should  be  considered  only 
sparingly  ,  we  should  be  prepared  to  use  our  prestige,  authority  and  resources  to 

intervene,  if  and  when  US  interests  dictate. 

The  US  will  continue  to  involve  NIS  armed  forces  through  bilateral  and  NATO 
Partnership  for  Peace  initiatives  to  promote  military  reform  and  regional  coopera^n,  _ 
creating  institutions  and  organizations  that  are  responsive  to  democratic  control.  The  US 
will  support  diplomatic  efforts  to  "adapt"  the  CFE  (Conventional  Forces  in  Europe) 
Treaty  to  current  circumstances.  We  will  continue  to  encourage  constructive  Russian 
policies  with  respect  to  the  Balkans,  the  Baltics,  the  Middle  East  and  other  areas  of  the 

world. 


1.  Achieve  a  lasting,  political  settlement  to  the  NagomO-Karabakh  conflict  If  an  initial 

agreement  is  reached,  contribute  to  reconstruction  efforts  in  cooperation  with 

international  financial  institutions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Peace  agreement  reached  and  implementation  begins. 

2.  Support  the  UN  peace  process  on  Abkhazia  toward  maintaining  the  cease-fire  and 
securing  a  lasting  solution  to  the  conflict. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  agreement  on  limited  return  of  refugees  and 

economic  assistance  to  Abkhazia;  reach  agreement  on  political  status. 

3  Support  the  June  27,  1997,  Moscow  peace  accord  on  Tajikistan  signed  by  the 

government  and  the  United  Tajik  Opposition.  Promote  its  success  by  extending  and 
expanding  UNMOT's  mandate  to  effectively  monitor  the  disarmament  and 
demobilization  of  UTO  forces  and  their  integration  into  the  Tajikistani  military. 
Encourage  real  power  sharing  as  envisioned  under  the  a^ords,  and  push  for  security 

for  representatives  of  the  international  community  in  Tajikistan,  based  on 

implementation  of  the  accords.  [CACEN] 

FY  2000  TARGET:  National  reconciliation  should  move  forward,  armed  groups  no 
longer  active,  greater  trust  between  the  elements  of  society. 

4.  Contain  and  help  resolve  the  conflict  in  Transdniester  through  emphasis  on  effective 

OSCE  monitoring  and  mediation.  _ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Progress  on  negotiating  a  settlement  and  determination  ot 

Transdnistria's  status. 

5.  Secure  intergovernmental  agreement  among  the  Caspian  Basin  states  On  energy  and 
pipeline  development  and  a  bilateral  accommodation  between  Turl^enistan  and 
Azerbaijan  on  the  delimitation  of  Caspian  seabed  resources  that  will  facilitate  pipeline 

construction.  ;  j* 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Secure  a  commercially  viable  MEP  route  that  accommodates 
major  regional  political  concerns.  Secure  gas  purchase  agreement  between 
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Turkmenistan  and  Turkey,  toother  with  a  commitment  that  the  gas  will  not  transit 

ran.  Gam  Azerbaijani  commitment  to  gas  pipeline  that  may  run  parallel  to  MEP. 

6.  &ek  repeal  or  fiirther  modification  of  section  907  restriction  on  U.S,  assistance  to 
Azerbaijan,  so  that  it  no  longer  hinders  the  effectiveness  of  our  policies  in  pursuit  of 
peace  m  Nagorno-Karabakh  and  construction  of  trans-Caspian  pipelines. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.  assistance  to  support  market  reform  in  Azerbaijan 

commences.  ■ 


7. 


8. 


Ensure  Russian  compliance  witli  CFE,  INF,  MTCR,  and  other  arms  accords  designed 
to  enhance  regional  Stability  and  security. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  implementation  of  arms  control  agreements. 


Increase  NIS  participation  in  NATO  Partnership  for  Peace  activities  and  secure 
approval  for  a  Military  Liaison  Mission  in  Moscow. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Regularize  Russian  participation  in  Partnership  for  Peace. 


9.  Maintain  Russian  cooperation  in  the  Balkans. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Russia  supports  longer-term  settlements  on  Bosnia  and  Kosovo. 


•  Moscow  will  continue  to  view  the  former  Soviet  republics  as  its  sphere  of  interest. 

•  NIS  policy-makers  will  often  seek  short-teim  gain  over  long-term  advantage  or 

mterest  in  stability.  ® 


•  ^e  conflicts  in  Nagorno-Karabakh  and  Abkhazia  are  contained  and  settled. 

•  Implementation  of  the  Tajikistan  peace  accords  proceeds  on  schedule. 

•  The  Transdniester  conflict  is  contained  and  moved  toward  a  lasting  settlement. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  -  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GrOAL:  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WD)  --  Eliminate  the  threat  to 
the  U.S.  posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Achieve  continued,  verifiable  bilateral  reductions  of  nuclear 
weapons  held  by  Russia  and  the  U.S.  and  collaborate  with  the  NIS  governments  to  halt 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  related  technologies. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Weapons  of  mass  destmction,  especially 
the  former  Soviet  Union's  strategic  nuclear  arms,  cheimcal  and  biological  weapons  and 
modem  WMD  delivery  systems  pose  a  direct  and  credible  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  Eliminating  the  threats  these  weapons,  delivery  systems  and 
technologies  represent  to  the  U.S.  and  our  allies  must  be  our  highest  priority  m  the  NIS  - 
both  through  bilateral  diplomacy,  especially  with  Russia,  and  dirough  comprehensive 
engagement  with  all  of  the  NIS  to  ensure  responsible  non-proliferation  policies.  US 
support  for  sustainable  economic  development  policies,  democratic  governments  and 
regional  cooperation  undergirds  our  policies  aimed  at  the  WMD  problem. 


The  US  will  continue  to  promote  ratification  of  START  II  by  the  Russian  Duma  and  lay 

the  groundwork  for  initiation  of  START  III  negotiations  immediately  thereafter  to 

achieve  further  stabilizing  reductions  in  the  U.S.  and  Russian  strategic  nuclear  arsenals. 


The  US  will  pursue  a  vigorous  diplomacy  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  !^azakhstan  and  other 
NIS  to  persuade  them  to  take  effective  steps  to  end  cooperation  with  Iran  and  other  states 
in  areas  related  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction  so  as  to  halt  their  proliferation. 
Development  of  effective  export  control  mechanisms  will  be  an  essential  component.  The 
US  will  build  on  an  existing  web  of  international  agreements  aimed  at  preventing 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  associated  technologies  (MTCR, 

CTBT  Australia  Group,  CWC,  BWC,  Wassenaar  Arrangement,  etc.)  to  inhibit  the 
transfer  of  dangerous  technologies  or  weapons.  This  will  require  a  concerted  and 
continuing  diplomatic  effort  to  convince  Russia  and  the  odier  NIS  that  compliance  and 
effective  enforcement  of  these  agreements  is  in  their  best  interests  and  outweighs  any 
possible  short-term  commercial  gain  that  might  be  realized  through  sales  of  such 
weapons  and  technologies. 

US  assistance  programs  will  remain  a  critical  component  of  efforts  to  help  strengthen 
border  controls,  customs  enforcement  and  otoer  functions  that  will  help  the  NIS  avoid 
being  used  as  conduits  for  smuggled  weapons  and  technology.  The  DOD  Cooper^ive 
Threat  Reduction  Program  and  other  assistance  and  cooperaUve  programs  to  h?lp  Russia 
and  other  NIS  destroy  WMD  and  related  infrastructure  under  existing  and  future  arms 
control  agreements  remain  critical,  as  well.  During  the  current  economic  crisis  it  is 
essential  that  an  Expanded  Threat  Reduction  Initiative  be  undertaken  to  cover  gaps  that 
have  developed  or  have  the  potential  of  developing  in  the  safeguard  and  control  of 
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nuclear  materids  which  could  be  used  in  WMD.  More  needs  to  be  done  to  prevent 

proliferation  of  weapons  expertise  by  offering  former  Soviet  WMD  scientists  and 

engmeers  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  peaceful  research  and  development  activities. 

1.  Eiiminate  the  threat  to  the  U.S.  posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

•  Russian  ratification  of  START  Hand,  on  that  basis,  initiate  and  complete 

negomtions  on  a  START  HI  treaty  to  lock  in  further  reductions  in  U  S  and 
Russian  nuqlear  stockpiles. 

•  Ensure  continued  implementation  by  Russia  of  reductions,  destruction  and 

rY  zuuo  rARGET;  Complete  negotiations  on  Start  III. 

Shve“  fysS^““““”"  u^Punise,  technoiogies  and 

•  Complete  the  Materials  Protection,  Control  and  Accountability  (MPC&A) 

programs  already  underway  in  other  NIS  countries. 

•  ExpMd  MPC&A  programs  in  Russia  to  address  all  sites  containing  weapons- 

usable  material.  ®  ^ 

Secure  the  adoption  in  all  NIS  countries  of  export  control  and  enforcement 
programs  and  stronger  border  controls. 

•  construction  of  the  new  Fissile  Material  Storage  Facility  at  Mayak, 

ErAance  the  security  of  nuclear  weapons  storage  sites  through  initiatives 
tmder^en  in  conjunction  with  the  Security  Assessment  and  Training  Center. 
Complete  modification  of  three  plutonium  production  reactors  at  Seversk  and 

Zheleznogorsk  to  cease  production  of  weapons  grade  plutonium  but  continue 
to  generate  electricity. 

•  I^ovide  programs  through  the  International  Science  and  Technology  Center 
Initiatives  for  Proliferation  Prevention,  and  Civilian  Research  and 
Development  Foundation  programs  that  engage  former  WMD  scientists  and 
engmeers  m  peaceful  R&D. 

COTtr^  TARGET:  Continued  implementation  and  improvement  of  export 


3.  Prevent  the  proliferation  and  reduce  the  threat  of  biological  weapons  and  chemical 
wcsponsj 

•  / 

possible  the  implementation  by  Russia  and  other 
not  take*  place"^^^^  Weapons  Convention,  including  ratification  where  it  has 
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•  Support  implementation  of  a  USG  biological  weapons  threat  reduction 
program  to  enhance  the  security  of  biological  facilities  and  agents  against 
insider  and  outsider  threats  and  redirect  efforts  of  researchers  to  peaceful 


endeavors. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  work  on  destruction  of  stocks  and  capacity  for 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 


•  Russia  will  continue  to  have  a  reformist,  Western-oriented  government  that  supports 
arms  control  and  nonproliferation,  but  internal  political  disputes  and  a  history  of  ^ 
distrust  and  competing  geo-political  interests  wiU  hinder  U.S.  -  Russian  cooperation 
in  this  area  from  time  to  time. 

•  Financial  difficulties  and  weak  infrastructure  complicate  enforcement  of  international 
agreements  aimed  at  halting  the  export  of  sensitive  items  and  technologies  . 

•  Russian  government  leaders  will  continue  to  see  benefits  from  cooperating  with  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  to  address  WMD  proliferation  concerns. 

•  The  economic  pressures  that  encourage  proliferation  and  transfers  of  sensitive 

technology  at  a  variety  of  levels  will  remain. 


•  Conclusion,  ratification  and  implementation  of  agreements  on  weapons  of  mass 

destruction.  .  -i 

•  Establishment  in  foreign  legislation  of  export  controls  govermng  WMD  materials  , 

expertise,  technology  and  delivery  systems. 

•  Functioning  of  export  controls  aiid  border  enforcement  systems. 

•  Measurable  progress  in  collaborative  efforts  to  eliminate  WMD  and  prevent  the 

proliferation  of  weapons,  materials,  technologies  and  expertise. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Open  Markets  (OM)  -  Open  markets  to  the  free  flow  of  goods 
services  and  capital.  &  ’ 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Encourage  the  NIS  to  normalize  and  liberalize  investment 
regimes,  to  enter  the  World  Trade  Organization  on  commercially  viable  terms  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  pursue  only  those  regional  trade  agreements  that  are  voluntary  WTO- 
consistent,  and  outward-looking,  and  that  do  not  undermine  national  sovereignty. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  Achievement  of  open  markets 
throughout  the  NIS  will  increase  trade  and  investment  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms. 

Open  markets  will  help  to  bring  competition  which  is  an  essential  component  of  long¬ 
term  development  and  growth,  as  well  as  U.S.  and  other  foreign  investment,  both  of 
which  are  key  to  developing  the  prosperity  needed  in  the  NIS  if  the  independent  states 
are  to  thrive  and  move  toward  democracy .  Integration  of  the  former  Soviet  economies 
into  the  global  economy  will  build  stronger  political  and  economic  ties  to  the 
international  community,  thereby  increasing  the  stake  of  individuals  and  organizations  in 
economic  stability.  Open  market  economies  will  improve  the  prospects  for  democratic 
development  and  NIS  integration  into  Euro-Atlantic  and  other  global  instimtions. 


The  President's  Pa^ership  for  Freedom  imtiative  will  promote  the  economic  growth  in 
Ae  NIS  by  supporting  the  adoption  of  liberal  trade  and  investment  regimes  consistent 
boA  with  WTO  and  OECD  norms,  as  well  as  Ae  swift  resolution  of  individual 
mvestment  disputes  in  a  manner  consistent  wiA  such  norms.  The  US  will  use  diplomacy 
and  appropriate  assistance  efforts  to  encourage  Ae  NIS  to  mount  WTO  accession  efforts. 
Graduation  of  NIS  countries  from  the  provisions  of  Ae  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  when 
appropriate  in  light  of  improved  emigration  policies,  will  add  to  Ae  gains  made  by  WTO 
accession.  The  US  will  urge  the  NIS  to  give  priority  to  WTO  accession  prior  to  creation 
of  regional  trade  agreeinents  and  it  will  discourage  Ae  raising  of  new  trade  barriers.  The 
US  will  encourage  activities  and  initiatives  by  the  international  financial  instimtions,  Ae 
European  Union,  the  OECD  and  oAer  appropriate  governments  and  organizations,  as 
well  as  local  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  reinforce  these  efforts. 


1 .  Encourage  the  NIS  to  improve  their  investment  climates  by  establishing  appropriate 
legal  and  economic  conditions,  dispute-resolution  and  investment-facilitation 
mechamsms,  and  by  combating  corruption. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Significant  improvements  in  investment  climate  as  evidenced  by 

increases  in  US  and  other  foreign  investment  in  Ae  NIS.  , 

2.  Work  wiAm  the  WTO  accession  process  and  bilaterally  to  bring  all  NIS  intellecmal 
property  legislation  into  compliance  with  mternational  requirements.  [PRA] 
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FY  2000  TARGET:  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Moldova  will  accede.  Russia  and 

Ukraine  will  have  made  substantial  progress  towards  accession. 

3.  Streamline  customs  procedures  and  bring  them  into  compliance  with  WTO  rules. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Customs  will  still  be  a  problem  for  some  exporters  to  the  NIS, 
but  will  be  substantially  streamlined  in  relation  to  FY98  situation. 

4.  Urge  Russia  to  pass  legislation  related  to  production  sharing  agreements  that  will 

pave  the  way  for  U.S.  and  other  investment  in  Russia’s  energy  sector. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PSA  Regimes  implemented  and  substantial  U.S.  investment  in 
place. 

5.  Conclude  and  bring  into  force  bilateral  investment  treaties  (BIT)  with  countries  where 

they  don't  currently  exist.  j 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Negotiate  and  conclude  BITs  with  Uzbekistan,  Moldova  and 


Azerbaijan. 


•  Host  governments  will  place  a  high  priority  on  WTO  accession. 

•  Weakness  of  banking  sector  will  continue  to  impede  both  foreign  and  domestic 


investment. 

•  Protectionist  and  nationalist  pressures  will  continue. 

•  WTO  Accessions. 

•  Conclusion  of  bilateral  investment  treaties. 

•  U.S.  exports  to  the  region. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Exports  (EX)  -  Expand  U  S.  exports 

^GIONAL  GOAL:  To  double  U.S.  exports  to  the  NIS  from  the  1996  level  of  $4.76 
billion  by  promoting  effective  economic  policies  and  through  advocacy  for  U.S. 
exporters  on  major  projects  and  trade  disputes. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  Increased  U.S.  exports  are  key  to 
ensuring  jobs  and  economic  prosperity  for  Americans.  Expanded  U.S.  business  presence 
abroad  helps  to  reinforce  American  values  in  a  multitude  of  areas.  Integration  of  the 
former  Soviet  economies  into  the  global  economy  will  build  stronger  political  and 
economic  ties  to  the  international  community,  thereby  increasing  the  stake  of  individuals 
and  organizations  in  economic  stability. 


The  US  will  advocate  on  behalf  of  U.S.  businesses  in  the  NIS,  using  such  trade 
facilitating  mechanisms  as  EXIM,  OPIC,  and  TDA,  and  Commerce  Department  trade 
promotion  programs.  The  US  will  target  Parmership  for  Freedom  and  other  assistance  to 
expand  U.S.  exports  by  encouraging  NIS  policies  to  open  markets,  boost  growth,  and 
thereby  create  potential  opportunities  for  American  business.  Support  for  NIS 
participation  in  such  global  economic  institutions  as  the  WTO  will  also  buttress  further 
movement  toward  opening  trading  regimes.  That  will  translate  into  more  potential  trade 


1.  Introduce  potential  buyers  from  the  region  to  U.S.  businesses  and  our  standards  and 
practices. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  NIS  countries  should  be  partially  recovered  from  the  current 

fm^cial  crisis,  and  U.S.  programs  will  aim  to  help  U.S.  companies  rebuild  exports 
to  $5  billion  or  above. 


2.  Make  information  available  to  local  businesses  on  U.S.  products  and  services  at 
Business  Centers  throughout  the  NIS. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Number  of  inquiries  will  rise  to  10,000. 

3.  Support  technical  studies  of  business  and  engineering  problems  in  fields  where  U.S! 

business  has  a  leadership  position.  - 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Demand  for  TDA-fiinded  studies  will  increase  as  NIS 
economies  rebound. 
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4,  Ensure  NIS  markets  remain  open  to  key  US  exports  such  as  meat,  poultry  and 
aircraft  by  working  within  the  framework  of  bilateral  trade  agreements  and  joint 
commissions. 


FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.  programs  will  aim  at  helping  position  exporters  to  build 
their  NIS  markets.  Meat  exports  should  rise  to  $700  million,  aircraft  to  $700  million 

and  medical  equipment  to  $140  million. 


•  NIS  export  earnings,  hence  ability  to  purchase  abroad,  will  continue  to  grow  slowly, 
given  depressed  petroleum  prices,  slow  growth  of  their  export  markets  and 

ineffective  promotion  of  export  trade  by  NIS  authorities. 

•  Iran  and,  to  some  extent,  Russia,  will  seek  to  frustrate  Caspian  Basin  development 
and  especially  the  development  of  an  east-west  transport  route  to  international 

markets.  .... 

•  Unrest  and  instability  will  continue  in  a  number  of  NIS  countries,  dampei^g  their 

attractiveness  as  trade  and  investment  partners. 

•  Corruption  will  remain  a  serious  problem  throughout  the  NIS. 


•  U.S.  exports  to  each  NIS  grows  at  least  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  GDP 

in  these  countries.  . 

•  U.S.  companies  continue  to  gain  a  reasonable  proportion  of  projects  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  Caspian  Basin's  energy  resources  and  transportation  routes. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Global  Economic  Growth  (EG)  -  Increase  global  economic 
growth 

REGIONAL  ^AL:  To  promote  sustainable,  non-inflationary  economic  growth  in  the 
major  economies  of  the  NIS  and  add  the  region's  petroleum  products  to  the  world 
market.' 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Economic  growth  will  ensure  that 
opportunities  exist  for  U.S.  trade  and  investment  in  the  NIS.  Growth  will  buttress  pro- 
Western  arid  pro-integrationist  policies  that  are  attracting  the  NIS  to  WTO-consistent 
policies  and  ultimately  accession,  as  well  as  integration  into  Western  security  structures. 
Increasing  prosperity  will  reinforce  movement  toward  democracy  ^d  the  rule  of  law, 
and  it  will  provide  critical  underpinmng  for  responsible  policies  on  arms  and  arms 
technology  exports  and  proliferation.  Economic  growth  will  also,  over  time,  reduce  the 
susceptibility  of  Ae  NIS  to  such  transnational  threats  as  organized  crime  and  narcotics 
trafficking,  provide  resources  necessary  to  address  critical  environmental  and  other 
transnational  problems;  and  foster  peaceful,  cooperative  relations  among  the  NIS  and 
between  the  NIS  and  their  neighbors.  Finally,  increasingly  prosperous  NIS  countries 
will  become  significant  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  With  respect  to  the  Caspian  Basin,  our 
east-west,  multiple  pipeline  strategy  advances  broader  goals  and  objectives  with  respect 
to  Turkey  and  Iran  and  contributes  to  increased  global  energy  supplies. 


Through  the  President’s  Parmership  for  Freedom  (PFF)  initiative,  participation  in  IFI  support 
programs,  and  bilateral  discussions  with  NIS  leaders  and  economic  policymakers,  we  will 
encourage  the  adoption  of  policies  oriented  toward  growth,  macroedonomic  stabilization, 
structural  reform,  and  the  removal  of  legal  and  other  impediments  to  increased  trade  and 
investment.  The  US  will  promote  the  development  of  the  small  business  sector  through  training 
and  credit  programs,  including  investment  and  lending  activities  carried  out  by  U.S.  enterprise 
funds,  the  EBRD,  and  others.  The  US  will  promote  U.S.  exports  to  the  NIS  and  encourage 
American  firms  to  establish  a  presence  in  these  countries  through  trade  and  investment  finance 
agencies  such  as  OPIC,  EXIM  Bank,  and  TDA.  The  US  will  also  encourage  partnerships 
between  U.S.  and  NIS  cities,  regions,  non-government  organizations  and  private  businesses  as  a 
means  to  increase  economic  linkages  between  the  U.S.  and  NIS. 


1.  Adoption  of  transparent  and  fair  tax  codes. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Unfinished  legislative  tax  agendas,  if  any,  should  be  completed 
in  FY  2000.  Work  on  transferring  analytic  and  policy  skills  to  host  government 
ministries  and  parliaments  will  continue  to  be  necessary. 
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2  Improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  tax  collections. 

‘fY  2000  TARGET;  Tax  administration  reforms  targeted  for  FY  1999  will  in  general 
still  require  follow-through  in  FY  2000. 

3.  Passage  of  effective  market-oriented  bankruptcy  laws,  budget  laws,  commercial 

codes,  banking  reform  and  other  essential  commercial  legislation.  ^  - 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Same  as  FY  1999,  i.e.,  continued  work  toward  sustainability  of 
commercial  law  reforms  emphasizing  administration  and  enforcement. 

4.  Establishment  of  commercial  dispute  resolution  mechanisms. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Same  as  FY  1999.  Continued  work  will  further  address 
"sustainability"  of  effective  contract  law  through  recourse  to  an  appropriate  mix  of 
formal  vs.  informal  dispute  resolution. 

5.  Support  the  rapid  development  of  energy  resources  in  the  Caspian  Basin  and  facilitate 

the  construction  of  secure  pipeline  routes  to  international  nwrkets. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Construction  continues  on  the  CPC  pipeline.  Those  companies 
involved  with  construction  of  the  MEP  conclude  due  diligence  and  technical 
feasibility  studies.  Turkmenistan  concludes  construction  contracts  with  companies 
engaged  on  trans-Caspian  gas  pipeline,  and  construction  of  these  two  latter  pipelines 
commences. 

6.  Establishment  of  legislation  and  programs  to  combat  economic/commercial 

corruption. 

FY2000  TARGET^  More  progress  in  improving  international  cooperation  to  deal 
with  economic  crime  and  corruption  problems  should  lead  to  improvements  in  this 
area  in  the  NIS  countries. 


•  Russia  and  Ukraine  will  be  able  to  push  some  of  their  reform  programs  through  their 
parliaments,  but  will  face  opposition  on  other  reform  efforts. 

•  Iran  and  to  some  extent  Russia  will  promote  alternative  Caspian  energy  strategies  that 
are  contrary  to  our  interests. 

•  Continued  instability  in  the  Caucasus  could  slow  the  development  of  a  Eurasian 
corridor  and  undermine  efforts  to  enhance  regional  cooperation. 

•  Global  financial  currents  will  remain  unsettled  for  a  year  or  more,  putting  NIS 
emerging  market  under  scrutiny  and  making  financing  difficult. 
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•  Real  GDP  growth  and  low  inflation 

•  Increase  in  domestic  and  foreign  investment  in  NIS. 

•  Passage  of  business-friendly  foreign  investment  law  and  tax  reform  legislation. 

•  Resolve  key  investment  disputes  with  U.S.  investors,  especially  in  Ukraine  &  Russia. 

•  Completion  of  a  Western  "early  oil"  route  to  transport  initial  volumes  of  oil  from 
Azerbaijan  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  spring  of  1999. 

•  Selection  by  Azerbaijan  of  the  route  for  an  east-west  main  export  pipeline. 

•  Energy  price  are  above  the  minimum  to  make  key  hydrocarbon  projects  viable. 
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MS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Economic  Development  (ED)  * 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  To  promote  growth  and  expansion  of  the  economies  of  the  NIS  in 
ways  that  assure  the  benefits  are  shared  widely  among  people  of  all  income  levels 
throughout  the  region. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity;  Broad-based  growth  will  provide  for 
increased  standards  of  living  for  the  bulk  of  the  population,  reinforcing  support  for 
market  reform  and  consolidating  the  transition  to  democratic  institutions.  Broad-based 
growth  will  also  create  additional  opportunities  for  U.S.  companies  throughout  the  NIS 
by  increasing  the  size  of  NIS  markets,  enhancing  consumer  buying  power,  and  enlarging 
the  number  of  companies  seeking  U.S.  investment,  technology,  parts,  and  other  supplies. 
A  restoration  of  economic  growth  will  reduce  pressure  on  society  that  produce  drug  use, 
trafficking  in  women  and  children,  and  other  criminal  activities. 


A  major  portion  of  our  senior-most  dialogue  with  NIS  leaders  aims  to  encourage 
effective,  sustainable  pro-growth  economic  policies  that  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
region.  Our  bilateral  commissions  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan  and  Uzbekistan  are 
particularly  important  and  are  focused  on  broad-based  growth.  Political  dialogue  is 
reinforced  by  assistance  programs  that  help  to  restructure  intergovernmental  financing 
systemsj  establish  modem,  transparent,  budgeting  practices;  regulate  securities  markets, 
establish  accounting  standards  for  commercial  banks;  carry  out  privatization  under 
equitable  conditions;  support  trade  union  activism;  and  foster  the  growth  of  thousands  of 
small  businesses  and  the  emergence  of  an  entrepreneurial  class,  through  training  and 
finance  programs.  We  encourage  the  ihtemational  financial  institutions  to  provide 
complementary  policy  advice  and  resources,  as  appropriate,  to  support  and  sustain 
growth  strategies.  We  work  with  the  European  Union  and  other  allies  and  friends  to 
encourage  harmonization  of  advice  and  assistance.  Regional  peace  and  stability , 
discussed  elsewhere,  will  be  critical  to  long-term,  broad-based  growth  in  the  NIS. 


1 .  Promote  effective  macro-economic  strategy  and  structural  reforms  in  the  NIS  and 
support  their  development  through  technical  assistance  and  policy  dialogue. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  USG  assistance  continues  to  be  supportive  of  and  coordinated 

with  IBRD  and  IMF. 

2.  Promote  and  assist  in  the  privatization  of  small,  medium  and  large-scale  enterprises. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  USG  assistance  winding  down  in  urban  and  mral  land 
privatization.  Limited  assistance  in  strategic  enterprise  privatization  is  provided  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  ^ 
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3.  Make  credit  and  training  programs  more  accessible  to  entrepreneurs,  and  promote  the 
markets  for  private  land  and  real  estate,  based  on  effective  land  reform. 

FY  2000  Ti^GET :  Small  business  continues  to  emerge  as  key  component  of  the 
NIS  economies,  and  is  recognized  as  a  politically  and  economically  significant  sector. 
Several  NIS  countries  have  functioning  land  and  real  estate  markets,  particularly  in 
urban  areas. 


•  Corruption  will  remain  a  serious  factor  hampering  the  broadening  of  economic 
growth. 


•  The  institutional  and  societal  counterweights  to  concentrations  of  economic  power 

will  remain  relatively  weak  and  undeveloped  in  the  short-term. 


•  Per  capita  GDP;  distribution  of  monetary  income. 

•  Share  of  government  expenditures  authorized  at  the  regional  and  local  levels. 

•  Ratio  of  tax  receipts  to  GDP. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  American  Citizens  (AC)  -  Enhance  the  ability  of  American 
citizens  to  travel  and  live  abroad  securely. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  American  citizens  traveling 
and  living  in  the  NIS. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  Abroad:  Protection  of  American  citizens 
traveling  and  living  in  the  countries  of  the  NIS  will  contribute  to  the  overarching  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  assuring  the  welfare  of  all  citizens  bverseas. 


Consular  operations  in  all  fifteen  NIS  posts  are  at  the  core  of  U.S.  strategy  for  protecting 
American  citizens’  interests  in  the  region.  The  U.S.  will  promote  freedom  of  travel  for 
U.S.  citizens  in  the  NIS.  The  U.S.  will  use  outreach  to  local  authorities,  broad  networks 
among  the  travel  industry,  and  the  warden  system  to  ensure  effective  engagement  with 
resident  and  visiting  Americans.  When  emergency  conditions  require,  due  to  unrest  or 
natural  disaster,  our  posts  will  warn  American  citizens  not  to  visit  affected  areas. 
Assistance  to  the  substantial  number  of  Americans  seeking  to  adopt  children  bom  in  the 
NIS  will  be  a  major  component  of  our  consular  activities,  as  well  as  protection  of  and 
assistance  to  American  citizens  imprisoned,  arrested  or  detained  by  local  authorities. 

Safe  and  secure  conditions  for  American  citizens  will  be  reinforced  by  expanding 
democracy,  the  mle  of  law,  and  economic  development,  all  of  which  are  major 
objectives  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  NIS. 


1.  Provide  guidance  on  safety  and  emergency  procedures  throughout  the  NIS  by 
disseminating  written  publications,  holding  mandatory  security  awareness  briefings, 
and  creating  consular  contact  databases. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue' to  develop  security  awareness  procedures. 

2.  Ensure  communication  with  American  citizens  through  updated,  expanded  co¬ 
ordination  with  local  radio  stations,  and  regularly  testing  the  NIS  warden  systems 
which  should  be  regularly  tested. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Ensure  that  established  emergency  procedures  are  fully 
implemented  in  the  NIS. 

3.  Gain  access  to  guidelines  for  adoption  procedures  in  the  NIS. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Disseminate  updated  adoption  guidelines  to  U.S.  citizens 
interested  in  NIS  adoptions.  Discuss  accession  to  the  Hague  Convention. 
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4.  Ensure  fair  treatment  for  Americans  within  the  judicial  systems  by  working  with 
local  law  enforcement  authorities. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Develop  timely  notification  procedures  and  pursue  quicker 
access  to  American  citizens  being  detained. 


•  American  citizen  travel  to  the  NIS  and  adoptions  of  NIS  children  by  Americans  will 
continue  to  increase. 


•  NIS  governments  want  to  be  responsive  to  our  interest  in  protecting  American 
citizens,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  NIS,  the  poor  quality  of  internal  communication 
and  transportation  networks,  and  resource  constraints  will  limit  what  they  can  do. 

•  Lack  of  travel  funding  and  staffing  gaps  will  continue  to  hamper  consular  outreach 
and  protection  to  American  citizens  residing  in  the  NIS. 


•  Agreements  with  the  NIS  on  visa  reciprocity  schedules  and  new  visa  issuance 

processes.  ' 

•  Regular  testing  of  warden  networks. 
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NIS;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Travel  and  Immigration  (TI)  --  Control  how  immigrants  and 
foreign  visitors  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Control  the  conditions  under  which  NIS  immigrants  and  non¬ 
immigrants  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States.  Improve  consular  readiness  at 
embassies  and  consulates  in  the  NIS  by  instituting  more  effective  visa  procedures. 
Provide  for  the  lawful  entry  of  NIS  immigrants  or  travelers  while  enhancing  the  consular 
screening  system  in  order  to  deter  illegal  NIS  immigration  and  deny  entry  to  NIS 
criminals.  ' 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  Citizens  and  U.S.  Borders:  American  jobs  and 
our  way  of  life  depend  on  our  ability  to  control  U.S.  borders,  of  which  our  consular 
operations  overseas  are  one  essential  element.  We  must  keep  out  ineligibles,  while  also 
providing  fast  and  efficient  service  to  eligible  travelers,  which  in  turn  fosters  positive 
images  of  the  United  States.  , 


Our  policies  and  our  consular  operations  overseas  are  charged  with  facilitating  the  lawful 
travel  of  foreigners  to  the  United  States,  while  preventing  travel  for  illegal  purposes.  We 
seek  to  facilitate  travel  of  eligible  NIS  nationals  to  the  United  States,  and  impede  travel 
of  ineligible  NIS  nationals  by  denying  them  visas  through  careful  screening  by  fast 
efficient  visa  operators  at  our  consular  posts  in  the  NIS.  We  coordinate  border  security 
efforts  and  establish  database  links  to  all  agencies  involved  in  immigration.  We  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  NIS  on  migration  issues  of  common  concern.  Through  U.S. 
assistance,  economic  development  and  democratization  strategies,  we  will  seek  to 
mitigate  over  time  the  social,  economic  and  political  factors  which  lead  to  that  lead  to 
illegal  immigration  from  the  NIS. 


1.  Maintain  consistent,  fair  and  streamlined  visa  procedures  throughout  the  NIS. 


FY  2000  TARGET:  Streamline  visa  procedures. 

2.  Establish  visa  reciprocity,  emphasizing  longer  visa  validity  and  lower  fees. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  new  reciprocity  schedules. 

3.  Coordinate  with  FBO,  FSI,  and  posts  in  the  NIS  to  develop  new  techniques  to 
streamline  consular  workload. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  new  streamlined  procedures. 
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4.  Exchange  of  information  with  NTS  authorities  to  identify  local  organizations  engaging 
in  visa  fraud.  Develop  profiles  of  fraud  cases  in  order  to  better  detect  and  prosecute 
those  involved  in  fraudulent  visa  cases. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Develop  shared  data  base. 


5.,  Provide  adequate  training  to  newly-hired  Foreign  Service  Nationals  (FSNs)  or  hire 
consular  investigators  who  specialize  in  detecting  visa  fraud. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Launch  training  program. 


•  The  United  States  will  remain  a  desirable  destination  for  immigrants  and  visitors 
from  the  NIS,  especially  in  light  of  economic  conditions.  Applicants  for  non¬ 
immigrant  visas  will  increase. 


•  Sophisticated  visa  fraud  and  applications  from  individuals  with  ties  to  organized 
crime  will  increase. 


•  Frequency  of  applications  by  NIS  nationals  to  adjust  status  in  the  U.S. 

•  Frequency  of  complaints  about  slow,  inefficient  or  rude  treatment  by  consular  staff  in 
the  NIS. 
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MS;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Crime  (IC)  -  Minimize  the  impact  of  international 
crime  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Enhance  the  ability  of  governments  in  the  NIS  to  combat 
international  crime.  Improve  cooperation  of  those  governments  with  U.S.  authorities 
and  build  capability  to  enforce  laws  and  administer  justice. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST;  Law  Enforcement:  NIS  governments  that  are  willing  and 
able  to  effectively  investigate,  prosecute  and  enforce  their  own  laws  will  be  able  to 
reduce  activity  such  as  cyber  security  violations,  bankruptcy  fraud,  insurance  fraud, 
hetdth  care  fraud,  extortion  and  trafficking  in  women  and  protect  American  as  well  as 
their  own  citizens.  They  will  be  better  able  to  control  the  export  of  d^gerous  arms 
technologies,  including  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  provide  a  hospitable  climate  for 
entrepreneurs,  private  business  and  foreign  investment;  and  command  the  respect  of  their 
populations.  Success  in  all  of  these  areas  is  esseritial  for  their  long-term  viability  as 
independent,  sovereign  states.  The  effective  and  even-handed  administration  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  countries  with  long  authoritarian  histories  will  represent  a  major  advance  for 
American  values. 


The  U.S.  will  sustain  and  expand  high-level  dialogue  with  senior  NIS  officials  on  law 
enforcement,  legislative  and  rule  of  law  issues;  assist  the  development  and  expansion  of 
partnerships  between  U.S.  federal  agencies  and  NIS  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agencies;  and  educate  NIS  officials  and  agencies  on  the  need  and  methods  to  address 
international  organized  crime,  financial  crimes,  drug  trafficking  and  corruption.  The  US 
will  assist  them  in  developing  country-by-country  strategies  for  doing  so;  provide 
assistance  and  encourage  support  by  other  donors  to  improve  criminal  justice  institutions 
and  other  legal  and  judicial  entities  within  the  NIS;  and  expand  law  enforcement  training 
to  include  state  and  municipal  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  U.S.  will  also  collaborate 
with  the  NIS  intelligence  community  to  ensure  that  the  intelligence  on  transnational  crime 
is  complete,  analyzed,  and  available  to  all  agencies.  The  U.S.  will  develop  practical 
cooperation,  based  on  specific  case  work,  between  the  U.S.  and  NIS  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  through  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaties  and  other  appropriate 
arrangements. 


1.  Integrate  hig^i-level  policy  dialogue  on  law  enforcement,  legislative/regulatory,  and 
rule  of  law  issues  into  Sununit  discussions,  our  bilateral  commissions,  and 


governmental  and  parliamentary  exchanges. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  dialogue  on  ROULE  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus 
Broaden  dialogue  in  bilateral  commissions  to  include  achievement  of  specific  goals 
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(e.g.,  passage  of  money  laundering  legislation).  Implement  recommendations  of  the 
Vice  President’s  international  conference  on  corruption  and  the  Moscow  G-8 
ministerial  on  crime. 

2.  Develop  couritry-by-countrylaw  enforcement  strategies,  including  those  focused  on 
trafficking  in  women  and  children,  domestic  violence  and  counter-narcotics 
programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Update  country  strategies  to  take  into  account  new  political  and 
economic  developments.  Provide  sexual  assault  investigation  training  for  Russia  and 
Ukraine.  Provide  special  prosecutorial  training  for  Russia  related  to  trafficking  in 
women  and  children, 

3.  Provide  training  in  financial  fraud,  money  laundering,  organized  crime,  anti-narcotics 
and  bank  inspections;  support  the  International  Law  Enforcement  Academy  (ILEA) 
for  training  NIS  law  enforcement  professionals;  provide  support  with  forensics, 
computer  and  communication  equipment,  as  opportunities  and  funding  permit;  and 
train  judges,  attorneys  and  prosecutors. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Leverage  the  activities  of  current  multilateral  and  regional 
organizations  such  as  the  FATE  and  the  Council  of  Europe.  Assist  in  the 
development  of  additional  forums,  as  appropriate,  to  impede  the  spread  of  money 
laundering  and  financial  crime. 

4.  Bring  the  MLAT  (Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty)  with  Ukraine  into  force,  conclude 

negotiation  of  the  MLAT  with  Russia,  and  work  toward  such  treaties  with  other  NIS 
countries.  ' 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Submit  Russian  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  Complete  Kazakhstan  negotiations  if  concept  approved  by  USG 
interagency. 

5.  Gain  full  participation  of  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  Lyon  Group'on  Transnational 
Organized  Crime  of  the  "Eight." 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  recommendations  of  Moscow  G-8  ministerial. 

Include  results  in  UN  Crime  Convention. 


•  NIS  leaders  are  interested  in  combating  crime  and  improving  law  enforcement,  but 
lack  resources  and  face  widespread  corruption  in  their  countries. 

•  Local  conflicts  in  Abkhazia,  Nagorno-Karabakh  and  Transdnistria,  as  well  as  civil 
strife  in  Tajikistan  and  the  North  Caucasus  and  weak  economies  throughout  the  NIS 
provide  fertile  ground  for  criminal  activity. 
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•  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaties  are  concluded  with  selected  NIS  and  submitted  to 
respective  legislatures  for  approval. 

•  Casework  between  U.S.  and  NIS  counterpart  agencies  increases  and  becomes  more 
effective. 

•  The  NIS  governments  pass  legislation  pertaining  to  crime  and  corruption  (e.g., 
money  laundering  laws;  criminal  procedure  codes,  etc.)  and  improve  enforcement 
mechanisms. 


The  New  Independent  States 


NiS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN  > 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Illegal  Drugs  (ID)  --  Reduce  significantly  from  past  levels  the 
entry  of  illegal  drugs. into  the  United  States. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Prevent  the  NIS  from  becoming  major  suppliers  or  transit  routes 

of  illegal  drugl and  curb  narcotics  trade  in  areas  where  it  exists. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement:  Collaboration  with  the  host  governments 
of  the  NIS  countries  will  contribute  to  protecting  U  S.  citizens  from  drugs.  Avoiding 
establishment  of  an  active  drug  trade  will  help  to  assure  NIS  democracy,  sound 
economies  and  political  stability. 

Sustain  and  expand  high-level  dialogue  with  senior  NIS  officials  on  law  enforcement, 
legislative  and  rule-of-law  issues.  Assist  the  development  and  expansion  of  partnerships 
between  U.S.  federal  agencies  and  NIS  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  as 
a  key  component  of  educating  the  NIS  on  the  need  and  methods  to  address  international 
organized  crime,  financial  crimes,  drug  trafficking  and  corruption  of  public  officials. 

ftoyide  assistance  and  encourage  support  by  other  NIS  donors  to  improve  criminal 
justice  institutions  and  other  legal  and  judicial  entities  within  the  NIS.  Expand  law 
enforcement  training  to  include  state  and  municipal  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Collaborate  with  the  NIS  intelligence  community  to  ensure  that  the  intelligence  on 
transnational  crime  is  complete,  analyzed  and  available  to  all  agencies.  Work  with 

European  countries  more  directly  affected  by  the  NIS  drug  trade  and  reinforce  their 
efforts, 

1  Enhance  ability  of  law  enforcement  to  conduct  drug  trafficking  investigations  and  to 
interdict  shipments  of  drugs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  agreements  to  broader  range  of  states.  Increase  scope  of 
assistance. 

2  Familiarize  law  enforcement  officials  with  U.S.  counter-narCotics  activities  and 
practices. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  the  number  of  states  receiving  assistance  in  demand 
reduction. 

3  Seek  effective  implementation  of  laws  on  narcotics  where  they  exist  and  assist  NIS 
countries  in  writing  them  where  such  laws  are  absent. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  assist  in  the  modernization  of  legal  frameworks  and 
the  implementation  of  international  drug  control  treaties. 
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•  The  NIS  will  remain  willing  to  cooperate  with  U.S.  law  enforcement  and  diplomatic 
agencies  to  combat  crime,  including  through  case  work. 

•  Continued  production  of  narcotics  and  turmoil  in  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  in 
Tajikistan,  will  exacerbate  drug  flows  through  the  NIS. 


•  Case  work  between  U.S.  and  NIS  counterpart  agencies  increases  and  becomes  more 
effective. 


•  The  NIS  passes  legislation  pertaining  to  crime  and  corruption  (e.g. ,  money 
laundering  laws;  criminal  procedure  codes,  etc.)  and  improve  enforcement 
mechanisms. 
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MS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GK)AL:  International  Terrorism  (TE)  —  Reduce  international  terrorist 

attacks,  especially  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Improve  counter-terrorism  cooperation  with  the  New  Independent 
States.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  host  governments  to  maintain  pressure  on  and  isolate 
state  sponsors  of  terrorism  and  to  deter  terrorist  attacks  on  facilities  where  weapons  are 
stored.  Cooperate  with  countries  to  strengthen  legal  mechanisms  to  combat  terrorism. 


NATIONAL  INTE^ST:  Law  Enforcement:  Collaboration  by  NIS  governments  will 

contribute  to  protecting  U.S.  citizens  from  acts  of  terrorism. 


Establish  high-level  dialogue  with  senior  NIS  government  officials  including  foreign 
ministties,  police  and  others  to  intensify  and  sharpen  focus  on  domestic  and  international 
terrorism  issues.  Continue  to  promote  nonproliferation  with  the  NIS.  Promote  casework 
between  U.S.  and  NIS  law  enforcement  counterpart  agencies  to  prevent  terrorism 
incidents  and  to  bring  terrorists  to  justice.  Promote  the  integration  of  the  NIS  into 
multilateral  law  enforcement  and  security  instimtions.  Encourage  the  NIS  to  establish  an 
appropriate  legal,  legislative,  and  operational  base  to  deal  with  terrorism  and  related 
crimes  such  as  fund  raising  in  support  of  listed  groups  and  money  laundering 

Cooperation  against  terrorists  will  help  ensure  internal  stability  in  the  NIS,  peaceful 
stability  and  cooperation  within  and  among  them,  and  help  to  protect  our  friends  and 
allies  from  threats.  Economic  revival,  stronger  ^d  accountable  democratic  institutions 
and  integration  into  Euro-Atlantic  and  global  structures  will  all  help  ensure  against  a 
climate  in  which  terrorists  and  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  will  find  fertile  ground. 


1 .  Persuade  the  NIS  not  to  transfer  nuclear,  other  WMD,  and  conventional  military 
technologies  to  state  sponsors  of  terrorism.  (See  section  on  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction.) 


2.  Persuade  the  NIS  to  adopt  adequate  legislation,  legal- and  operational  procedures,  and 
enforcement  mechanisms  to  deal  with  terrorist  activities  and  incidents. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  consult  with  NIS  countries  on  terrorism 
conventions  and  the  development  of  domestic  laws  to  address  serious  crime  including 
terrorism,  and  assist  in  institutional  development  and  enhancement  of  law 
enforcement  mechanisms. 
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3.  Work  with  the  NIS  to  improve  law  enforcement  coordination  with  U.S.  and  other 

Western  countries  on  terrorist  activities. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  enhance  and  develop  law  enforcement  coordination 
through  increased  contacts  with  appropriate  law  enforcement  authorities  at  the 
operational  and  policy  levels;  continue  development  of  cooperation  through 
implementation  of  1995  U.S.-Russia  mutual  legal  assistance  agreement  and  through 
U.S. -Russia  mutual  legal  assistance  treaty  if  it  has  entered  into  force. 

4.  Identify  training  and  assistance,  as  well  as  initiate  information-sharing  activities,  to 
improve  counterterrorism  cooperation. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Provide  recommended  training  based  on  earlier  assessments. 

5.  Implement  the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  treaty  (MEAT)  with  Ukraine. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  case  work  under  the  Ukraine  MEAT. 


6.  Once  an  MEAT  is  negotiated  with  Russia,  consider  the  possibility  of  pursuing  an 

extradition  treaty.  ,  ^  •i.-v.  > 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Begin  discussions  with  the  Russians  on  the  feasibility  of  pursing 

an  extradition  treaty. 

^  ,  .  '  '  .  '  i  .  '  " 

7.  Negotiate  extradition  treaties  with  other  selected  NIS,  as  circumstances  permit. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Consider  discussions  with  selected  NIS  on  extradition  treaties 

(depending  on  priorities  and  human  rights  issues  in  the  NIS). 


8.  Urge  NIS  governments  to  adhere  to  the  eleven  international  conventions  to  combat 
terrorism. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Seek  adherence  to  remaining  4  conventions. 


•  NIS  cooperation  with  us  to  combat  terrorism  will  be  fitful  and  infrequent  without 

U.S.  prodding.  .  , 

•  State  sponsors  of  terrorism  will  continue  to  look  to  NIS  as  a  source  for  conventional 
arms  and  arms  technology,  as  wall  as  for  WMD,  their  delivery  systems  and  related 


technologies.  ...  ,  ,  .  n  • 

•  Civil  strife  in  the  Caucasus,  southern  Russia,  Tajikistan,  and  elsewhere  will  mcrease 

terrorist  actions  in  the  NIS,  and  support  from  abroad  will  increase  as  well. 


•  NIS  countries  pass  legislation  to  establish  legal  and  operational  procedures  and 

enforcement  mechanisms  to  deal  with  terrorism. 

•  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaties  are  concluded  ^d  enter  into  force. 

•  The  NIS  countries  become  parties  to  key  international  conventions  on  terrorism. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STIUTEGIC  GOAL:  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE)  -  Increase  adherence  of 
foreign  governments  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

MGIONAL  GOAL:  Strengthen  durable  civil,  legal,  economic  and  political  institutions 
that  follow  democratic  principles  and  practices  in  the  NIS  states. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  The  consolidation  of  democratic 
mstitutions  and  values  in  the  New  Independent  States  over  the  long  term  is  critical  to 
ensunng  our  security  and  advancing  a  broad  range  of  other  interests.  For  over  fortv 
years,  our  relations  with  an  autocratic  USSR  that  systematically  suppressed  human  rights 
Md  dem^  Its  people  any  real  voice  m  their  governance  were  tense  and  frequently 
hostile.  The  NIS  is  in  the  midst  of  a  political,  economic  and  social  transformation 
unprecedented  m  modem  history.  Expanded  political  pluralism  and  respect  for  human 
rights  and  democratic  values  are  central  to  the  region’s  transformation.  Achievement  of 
these  goals  will  contribute  greatly  to  achievement  of  other  U.S.  national  interests  and 
expression  of  American  values. 


U  S.  diplomacy  and  our  assistance  programs  will  support  democratic  institutions  the 
mle  of  law,  human  rights,  and  civil  society  in  the  NIS  through  vehicles  such  as  NGOs 
mdependent  media,  and  citizens'  advocacy  groups  that  can  sustain  themselves  in  the  long 
run  mdependent  of  U.S.  bilateral  assistance.  Helping  the  NIS  prepare  for  elections 
encouragmg  leaders  to  ensure  that  the  elections  are  free  and  fair,  and  monitoring  thdr 
conduct  will  be  especially  important  in  light  of  the  presidential  and  parliamentary 
elections  scheduled  to  take  place  in  FY  1999-2000.  The  U.S.  will  work  to  encourage 
human  rights,  especially  religious  tolerance,  as  well  as  to  encourage  changes 
m  NIS  political  culture  by  expanding  partnerships  and  exchanges  to  support  cooperative 

activities  and  grass-root  ties  between  U.S.  and  NIS  citizens,  institutions  and 

communities.  The  U.S.  expects  that  this  kind  of  experience  will  increase  confidence  in 
democratic  instimtions  by  giving  NIS  participants  a  first-hand  look  at  such  institutions  in 
practu^.  As  well,  the  U.S.  will  encourage  actions  by  the  European  Union,  the  OSCE 

and  other  governments  and  organizations  to  reinforce  and  further  these  goals. 


I^IVESr' 


1  Encourage  the  development  of  political  parties  and  responsible  government 
mstitutions  at  all  levels. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Rudimentary  political  parties  are  better  organized,  more  issue- 
oriented,  and  are  often  identified  with  the  specific  interests  of  a  social  base. 

2  Encourage  free  and  fair  electoral  processes. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Most  NIS  governments  have  the  institutional  capacity  and 

political  will  to  carry  out  free  and  fair  elections.  There  are  continued  improvements 
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in  implementation  of  laws/procedures,  media  access  and  NGO  involvement,  and  there 
is  increased  competition  in  elections  at  all  levels. 

3  Foster  participatory  civil  society  by  supporting  creation  of  effective  non-profit/non- 
govemmental  sector  and  developing  partnerships  among  public  institutions  such  as 

universities,  bar  associations,  charities  and  advocacy  groups. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Partnerships  are  established  between  NGOs  and  government  at 
•  both  the  local  and  national  levels.  A  legislative  environment  that  supports 
volunteerism  and  NGO  fundraising  and  cost-recovery  exists.  Citizens  are  generally 
aware  of  the  n6o  sector  and  perceive  NGOs  as  capable  and  professional 
organizations.  More  partnerships  established  and  expMided  between  U.S.  and  NIS 
civic  institutions. 

4  Instill  democratic  beliefs  and  respect  for  human  rights,  inclu^g  religious  tolerance, 
among  NIS  officials,  elites  and  the  broader  public  by  increasing  the  number  of  NIS 
citizens  coming  to  the  U  S.  on  exchange  visits.  Increase  opportunities  for  the  next 

generation  of  leaders  to  participate  in  exchange  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Further  expand  the  number  of  participants  in  U.S. -based 

training  and  exchange  programs.  Increasing  numbers  of  alumni  form  a  core  of 

reformers  able  to  support  one  another  in  their  work.  Alumni  are  increasingly  able  to 
implement  their  new  ideas  after  returning  home. 

5  Encourage  and  support  cooperation  with  the  OSCE  and  other  international  institutions 

that  work  to  enhance  respect  for  human  rights  and  rule  of  law. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  OSCE  offices  open  in  Baku  and  Yerevan.  OSCE  and  other 
international  organization  efforts  work  in  tandem  with  USG  assistance  programs 
throughout  the  region  and  serve  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  resolving  reponal 
disputes  and  strengthening  local  institutions  to  monitor  their  own  countries  progress 
in  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

6  Strengthen  the  development  of  free  and  independent  media  within  the  NIS. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Independent  media  gain  an  increasing  market  share  and  increase 

in  quality. 

7  Develop  and  strengthen  laws,  legal/judicial  institutions,  and  civic  structures  to 
promote  and  support  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human  rights  in  and  the 

administration  and  enforcement  of  justice. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Tnitial  steps  towards  independence  of  the  judiciary  are  also 
evident  in  the  less  progressive  NIS  countries.  Continued  progress  is  made  in  the 

observance  of  human  rights,  fewer  incidents  are  reported. 

8  Continue  to  support  management  training  in  Russia  and  expand  the  effort  throughout 
the  NIS;  include  democracy  programs  as  a  vital  component  of  regional  economic 

initiatives.  .  .  *  ^ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Alumni  of  management  training  programs  s6rve  as  agents  ot 

change  in  their  businesses  ahd  spread  their  knowledge  throughout  the  region. 
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Approaches  and  results  of  democracy  programs  in  regional  initiatives  serve  as 
examples  to  other  regions  that  draw  upon  them  in  their  own  reform  efforts. 

9  Provide  support  to  women  in  the  NIS  to  facilitate  their  foil  participation  in  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  their  countries . 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Increased  percentage  of  women-owned  businesses  and  business 
associations.  Increased  percentage  of  women  in  regional  and  local  political 
institutions. 


10.  Implement  solutions  to  the  local  taxation  of  U.S.  assistance  in  various  NIS.  Such 
taxes  drain  our  assistance  program  and  undermine  support  for  it  in  the  U.S. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Continue  working  with  governments.  Sporadic  problems  the 
local  or  regional  level  can  generally  be  resolved. 


•  Democratic  reform  in  the  NIS  is  a  long-term  process  that  will  take  many  generations 
to  complete.  Progress  will  be  uneven. 

•  Many  in  the  NIS  are  worse  off  economically  than  they  were  before  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  leading  some  political  leaders  to  argue  that  democracy  leads  to 
impoverishment  and  disorder,  exacerbating  pressure  against  reform. 

•  We  should  be  prepared  to  adjust  priorities  and  resoufces  as  events  unfold  in  the 
region. 


•  Free,  fair  and  regularly  scheduled  local  and  national  elections. 

•  Greater  activity  characteristic  of  a  free  press. 

•  Reports  of  corruption-related  complaints  by  U.S.  businesses  decline,  and  assertions  that 
re^Sd^”^  tenders  and  trade  deals  were  conducted  unfairly  and  in  non-transparent  ways  are 

•  Enforcement  of  court  decisions. 

•  Active  debate  m  NIS  parliaments  and  among  independent  media  of  public  policy  issues 

•  Number  of  human  rights  violations,  as  reflected  in  annual  human  rights  reports. 

•  Number  of  active  non-govemmental  organizations. 

•  of  women  in  positions  of  political  and  economic  influence. 

•  Respect  for  and  practice  of  religious,  ethnic  and  gender  tolerance. 

•  OSCE  offices  open  in  Central  Asian  and  Caucasus  countries. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA) 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Prevent  or  minimize  the  human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural 
disasters  in  the  NIS.  Promote  stability  by  easing  the  suffering  of  those  in  most  need. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Humanitarian  Response:  Americans  are  a  generous  people, 
and  we  can  and  must  respond  to  people  in  humanitarian  crisis  in  the  NIS.  Such 
assistance  may  be  key  in  helping  address  natural  and  other  disasters,  as  well  as  to  help 

the  NIS  cope  with  transition  they  are  undergoing. 


Utilize  U.S.  and  multilateral  assistance  resources  to  address  humanitarian  crises  in  the 
NIS  as  they  arise.  Coordinate  and  take  proactive  steps  with  the  international  commumty 
to  deal  with  problems  as  they  begin  to  emerge.  Facilitate  the  tradition  from 
humanitarian  aid  to  development  and  technical  assistance,  which  m  many  of  the  NIS  is 
largely  complete— meaning  that  some  NIS  countries  can  now  handle  most  humamtarian 

crises  without  outside  help. 


1.  Facilitate  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  commodities  to  those  in  most  need  within  the 

NIS.  ContinueOperation  Provide  Hope.  . 

FY  2(X)0  TARGET:  Refocus  humanitarian  programs  back  to  transitional  assistance 
where  possible  with  an  emphasis  on  moving  away  from  humamtarian  to 
developmental  programs. 

2.  Maximize  ratio  of  assistance  delivered  per  USG  dollar  expended  to  demonstrate 
effective  use  of  appropriated  funds  in  a  environment  of  ever-diminishing  budgets . 

FY  20CK)  TARGET:  Move  Private  Voluntary  Organizations  (PVOs)  supported  under 
the  BHR/PVC  subsidized  Ocean  Freight  Progr^  under  our  Small  and  Medium  Size 

Program  expanding  the  operation  and  reallocating  binds. 

3.  Help  develop  long-term  programs  that  will  ultimately  lead  these  countries  away  from 
dependence  on  U.S.  assistance  and  toward  self-sufficiency.  Provide  Demimng 

assistance.  f 

FY  20(X)  TARGET:  Refocus  on  transitional  goals  and  higher  torms  or 
developmental  and  technical  assistance  while  continuing  to  famish  assistance  in  the 

area  of  existing  humanitarian  needs. 
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•  disasters  and  conflicts  will  continue  and  cause  hardships  for  populations 

the  NIS.  ^  r  r 

•  Displaced  persons  will  continue  to  need  assistance  donated  fi-om  international 
sources. 

•  U.S.  Private  Voluntary  Organizations  will  continue  to  support  disadvantaged 
populations  in  the  NIS  and  will  seek  USG  assistance  to  do  so.  ' 


•  Speed  and  effectiveness  of  assistance  delivered  following  a  disaster. 

•  Effectiveness  of  deliveries  in  terms  of  transportation  and  administrative  costs  as  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  commodities  delivered  and  the  types  and  quality  of 
humanitarian  assistance  delivered. 

•  Deaths  and  casualties  from  natural  disasters  and  other  local  crises. 
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NIS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Environmental  (EN) 

regional  GOAL:  Secure  a  sustainable  global  environment  in  or*r  to 
“St  L  ita  citizens  ftom  the  effects  of  environmental  degradatton  m  te  New 

Independent  States. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issue;;  Environmental  Protectioii:  The  U  S  seeks 
^ution  and  depletion  of  namml  re^urces  in  the  NIS  do  nouesuh  m 
adverse  econoLc  impacts  on  the  United  States.  Of  key  importanre  is  the  tired  to 
improve  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants,  secure  storage  of  fissile  materials  and  safe 

Storage  of  radioactive  waste. 

SovieUndustrialization  and  the  transition  to  market-based  ^nomies  tave  resulted  m 
Sjem  pollution  and  contributed  to  global  problems.  Insufficient  local  r^ourcre  ta™ 
Svld  to  clean-up.  A  major  theme  of  our  diplo^^  muri  be  »  fat  the 

diplomacy,  iLluding  joint  commissions,  our  assistance  ^  T^ls 

initiatives  (e  g  Northeast  European  Initiative)  to  encourage  the  NIS  to  adless 
environmental  issues,  particularly  in  the  context  of  sustainable  econonuc  developmen 

policies. 

Aid  for  nuclear  reactor  safety  and  support  for  public  health  help  advice  ?i®se  goals. 

The  U  S  will  also  encourage  constructive  NIS  involvement  in  global  environmenta 

pI^Ltrly  dte  elite  change  negotiadom  and  the  develop^n,  of  an  emtssrons 

trading  regime,  which  may  provide  economic  benefits  m  a  number  of  the  N  . 


mmmm 


1.  Achieve  Russian  compliance  by  2000  with  the  Montreal  Protocol  to  end  production 

FY°2TO0  ?ARGEP.  Completion  of  destruction  of  CFC  production  facilities  and 
verify. 

2.  Obtain  support  of  Russia,  Ukraine  and  other  key  countries  for  an  effective  system  of 

emissions  trading  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  production.  ^  __Hnuse  gas 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  work  on  alternative  approaches  to  greenho  g 
reductions.  Complete  development  of  the  emissions  trading  accountmg  system. 

^  <5iinnort  NIS  implementation  of  safety  upgrades  to  Soviet-designed  nuclear  power 

E  jsrere  elute  of  Ml  uuptementarioh 

of  the  G-7  Ukraine  MOU  on  Chomobyl  closure  by  the  year  20TO. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Closure  of  Chernobyl.  Completion  of  safety  assessment  of 
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Kursk  1  and  inconroration  of  procedures  developed  into  operations  of 

nuclear  mspection  agency  (GAN).  Continued  cooperation  with  Russia  Arabia  and 

of  fliiancial  viability 

London  Convention  amendments  barring  all  ocean 
(rS.  ““»”**■  Munnansk  Initiative 

^  2000  TARGET:  Murmansk  facility  in  fuU  operation,  although  there  mav  be 
Mmttn^  issTOS.  Processmg  of  waste  streams  from  icebreakers  and 
decommissioned  nuclear  submarines  under  way. 

SLSp^fes.'” of 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Support  institutional  capacity  of  Environment  ministries  namre 
preserves,  scientific  bodies  and  non-governmental  organizations  Undertake  oroiects 
ISX"'’  Btablish  donor lr^“^ 

'■  »d  ^-teratanding  Of  global 

^  2^  TARGET:  Implement  activities  to  eliminate  the  use  of  DDT  and  PCB's 

Develop  a  program  to  control  theindnstrialuseofmercuryandlead  Enco^l  safe 
management  of  organic  pollutants.  ^  '  courage  safe 

international  donors,  develop  a  cooperative  regional 

FY  °f  Sea. 

oriH  1  cvelop  regional  capacity  to  manage  ecological  impacts  of  oil 

SoSlfr  7“?"*  regulate,  monitor  and  enforce  environmental;  sLdards  ^ 

Cooperate  to  develop  programs  to  protect  Caspian  Sea  sturgeon. 

*'  ™d  raiisT  of  Rnsional  Environmental  Centers  in  Moscow,  Chisinau,  Kiev, 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Establish  remaining  Regional  Environmental  Centers. 
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S'o.--? 


Policvmakers  in  the  NIS  will  continue  to  recognize  the  value  of  bilateral  and 
Lltilateral  programs  of  environmental  protection  and  remediation,  but  mdigeno 

reactors  pending  identification  of  secure  alternative  fiiel  sources. 


Pii<!«ian  comoliaiice  with  the  Montreal  Protocol.  '  ^  ^  ^ 

Sation  of  NIS  particularly  Russia  and  Ukraine)  in  a  global  greenhouse  gas 
rTs^^iSpS*  S'te  1993  London  Convention  amendments,  which  ban  ocean 

Nuclear -krwer  Plant  on. 
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MS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Population  (PO) 

a  primary  method  of  family  pLii  as 

econnmir  ^  quality  of  life,  higher  individual  productivity  broad-based 

economic  growth  and  regional  stability.  vuy,  oroaa  oased 


’■  availability  and  use  of  modem  eonhaceptives  to  teduce  dependence  t 

room's^  Broaden  family  planning  programs  to  include  integrated 

Russia,  Moldova,  Ukraine,  car. 

2.  Increase  the  awareness  of  the  population  tod  the  training  of  health  care  nmviHprc 
Sfctice?  planning,  safe  motherhood  and  infL  ctoe 

™vTRGErr’‘“r 

tY  2UU0  TARGET:  Expand  to  Georgia  and  Armenia. 
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3.  Work  with  the  respective  governments  of  the  region  to  ensure  support  for  the 
Program  of  Action  agreed  upon  at  the  1994  Cairo  International  Conference  on 


Population  and  Development.  ‘  , 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Strengthen  and  expand  support  for  1997  program  of  action  and 
inctnding  recommendations  from  "Cairo  Plus  Five. 


•  Economic  problems  will  limit  the  resources  NIS  governments  dedicate  to  regulation 
issues. 

•  Abortion  will  remain  a  favored  method  of  birth  control. 


•  Modem  contraceptive  prevalence  rate. 

•  The  number  of  abortions  performed. 

•  Infant,  child  and  maternal  mortality  rates. 
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MS:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


S'^TEGIC  GOAL:  Health  (HE)  -  Protect  human  health  and  reduce  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  To  reduce  disease  and  the  impact  of  disease  in  the  NIS. 

health  is  key  to  sustainable  development 
Nfs  TH^  based  economic  growth,  and  national  security  interests  in  the 

mb.  The  rapid  increase  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  NIS,  including  HIV/AIDS 
threatens  to  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  the  region.  ‘  ' 


in  thTmf'  rf  programs  to  reduce  infectious  disease  and  other  health  problems 
m  the  NIS.  Mechanisms  will  include  hospital  partnerships,  health  finance  reform 
reproductive  health  programs,  services  to  internally  displaced  persons,  disease  ’ 
momtormg  and  surveillance,  childhood  immunizations  and  vaccine  procurement 
laboratory  diagnostics  HIV/AIDS  education  and  prevention,  and  mberculosis  aild 
typhoid  programs.  The  U.S.  will  support  multilateral,  international  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  working  to  improve  the  health  of  the  region’s  population. 
Mission  propams  will  encourage  the  respective  governments  to  undertake  proactive 
^ograms  related  to  health  and  infectious  diseases  and  to  follow  World  Health 
Organization  guidelines  and  protocols.  Partnering  relationships  with  U  S  health 
mshtutions  will  be  an  important  element  of  our  health  strategy  that  also  promotes  people- 
to-people  contacts  and  enriches  U.S.  engagement  with  the  peoples  of  the  NIS. 


PIUCTIVES: 


1.  Improve  infant  and  child  health;  reduce  infant  and  child  mortality,  e  g.  Combat 
typhoid  outbreaks  in  Tajikistan  and  Turkmenistan. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  the  population  receiving  potable  water,  reduce 
wastage,  and  begin  to  charge  users. 

2.  Expand  access  to  Western  levels  of  health  service  through  health  partnerships  with  ' 
U.S.  institutions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Initiate  10  new  partnerships. 

3.  Support  and  encourage  national  immunization  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  IICC  to  include  vaccine  procurement  training  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  for  National  Immunization  days  (NIDs). 

4.  fovestigate  the  health  consequences  of  the  Chomobyl  nuclear  disaster,  particularly  as 

children's  diseases. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Determine  program  impact. 
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5.  Work  with  NIS  governments  and  international  organizations  to  stem  the  astronomical 
rate  of  transmission  of  HIV/AIDS  infections  in  Ukraine,  Russia,  Moldova  and 
Belarus,  and  to  prevent  such  outbreaks  in  other  countries  in  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Continue  and  expand  program  strategies  to  GAR. 

6  Support  efforts  to  reduce  the  high  rates  of  tuberculosis,  and  iodine  and  iron 

deficiency  throughout  the  NIS. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expansion  of  TB  Task  Force  and  its  activities  related  to 

implementation  of  directly  observed  therapy,  short  course  (DOTs). 

7.  Reduce  the  incidence  of  malaria  in  Azerbaijan  and  other  southern  countries  of  the 

region.  ,  ,  •  j  ^ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  public  awareness  of  methods  to  reduce  malaria  and  ot 

proper  treatment  for  malaria. 

8.  Support  efforts  to  control  the  spread  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expand  task  force  on  STDs  and  its  programs  to  Caucasus. 

9  Improve  hosts  government  awareness  of  the  forei^  policy  implications  of  infectious 
diseases.  Important  aspects  include  the  impact  on  the  labor  force,  security  and  the 
potential  for  bioterrorism,  economic  development,  and  trade. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  policy  dialogue  and  develop  strategies  against  MDR. 


•  The  NIS  will  continue  to  lack  adequate  ability  to  provide  for  infectious  disease 
surveillance,  and  care  monitoring  without  international  assistance. 

•  U.S.  assistance  can  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  re-establishing  national  vaccination 

schedules  and  in  reducing  disease.  _ 

•  International  health-related  assistance  will  continue  and  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  reversing  current  trends  in  life  expectancy;  mortality;  and  infectious  disease. 

•  Assistance  in  population  planning  will  continue  to  reduce  the  abortion  rate,  which 
will  led  to  improvements  in  overall  women's  health. 
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•  National  immunization  schedules  are  established,  funded  and  implemented  in  the  NIS. 

•  Number  and  quality  of  vaccinations  increases. 


•  Completion  of  training  provided  through  hospital  partnerships,  health  finance  reform 

reproductive  health,  and  infectious  disease  control  programs 

•  The  infection  rate  of  HIV/AIDS  infections  slows  in  Ukraine  ‘  Russia,  Moldova  and 

Belarus  and  does  not  increase  in  the  other  NIS. 

•  Number  of  ministries  of  health  and  health  care  providers  that  accept  and  implement 

WHO  guidelines  on  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

•  Maternal,  infant  and  child  mortality  rates. 

•  Modem  methods  of  family  planning  replace  abortion  as  the  main  means  of  birth 
control. 

•  Average  life  expectancy. 
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Public  Diplomacy 

Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanges 


Nation^  Interests; 

All  international  exchange  programs  organized  and  administered  by  the  Public 
Diplomacy  arm  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  support  U.S.  national  interests  by 
creating  a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  between  current  and  future  foreign  leaders 
and  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  by  promoting  linkages  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
institutions  and  citizens.  Professional  and  academic  exchange  programs  develop  and 
maintain  informed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  by  fostering  constructive  dialogue  on  individual  strategic  goals.  As  a 
complement  to  the  policy  advocacy  of  information  programs,  exchange  programs  build  a 
community  of  shared  interests  and  values  that  support  traditional  U.S.  diplomacy. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  NIS  have  experienced  epochal  change  which  has  altered  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  foundations  of  the  region.  People  have  had  to  think 
differently  about  their  lives  and  the  affairs  of  their  country  and  region.  Throughout  this 
formerly  totalitarian  region,  public  attitudes  now  matter  as  never  before,  and  public 
opinion  is  a  major  factor  in  shaping  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Despite  these 
revolutionary  changes,  suspicion  arid  hostility  toward  the  U.S.  lingers  in  this  region. 
Exchange  programs,  which  give  people  from  the  NIS  a  chance  to  have  a  direct  dialogue 
with  Americans  and  to  see  our  democracy  and  market  economy  at  work,  cannot  be 
underestimated  in  reducing  fear  and  misunderstanding.  These  programs  encourage  a 
perception  of  the  U.S.  as  a  trusted  international  partner  and,  in  some  instances,  even  a 
worthy  model  as  societies  establish  their  own  democratic  and  free  market  systems. 

These  programs  also  encourajge  remaining  open  to  contact  with  the  West,  resisting  the 
impulse  to  turn  inward,  and  valuing  the  United  States  as  a  free,  diverse,  tolerant  society 
that  offers  opportunity  to  all. 

Specifically,  these  programs  will  target  current  and  future  leaders  in  politics  and  other 
professions  to  provide  practical  opportunities  to  observe  societal  institutions  as  they  exist 
in  the  United  States.  Exchange  programs  also  familiarize  government  officials  and  those 
involved  in  business  with  Western  corporate  practices  and  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Academic  exchange  opportunities  for  students  and  faculty  will  introduce  those  in  the  NIS 
to  democratic  institutions  and  encourage  their  commitment  to  democracy  in  their  own 
countries.  Media  training  helps  ensure  more  professional,  responsible,  and  investigative 
journalism,  necessary  to  check  potential  misuses  of  government  power.  Finally, 
International  Visitor  programs  to  the  U.S. ,  Brussels  and  other  NATO  locations  enhance 

understanding  of  U.S.  policy  among  influential  NIS  publics. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

Six  Russian  officials,  responsible  for  implementing  a  controversial  religious  law  passed 
?Lb  Parliament,  participated  in  an  International  Visitors  program  in  January 

1998.  The  program  provided  the  group  with  a  first-hand  look  at  how  the  U.S. 
safeguards  one  of  its  most  fundamental  freedoms.  The  participants  have  already  been 

instrumental  in  defusing  cases  where  regional  officials,  citing  the  law,  took  action  against 
religious  groups. 

A  ^orgian,  who  received  a  master’s  degree  in  public  administration  from  Indiana 
University  through  the  Graduate  Fellowship  Program,  was  confirmed  as  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Foreign  Economic  Relations  for  the  Republic  of  Georgia  in  September  1998 
She  is  only  the  second  female  to  be  appointed  to  a  ministerial  position  in  Georgia 

Despite  idle  factories  and  general  economic  malaise  in  Kharkiv,  Ukraine,  alumni  of 
USIA’s  Community  Connections  program,  a  U.S.-based  program  focused  on  practical 
traimng  for  entrepreneurs  and  other  professionals,  returned  home  to  start  an  investment 
magazine,  as  well  as  a  company  to  sell  American  paint  products  in  the  Ukraine. 

A  September,  1998,  survey  in  Russia  indicated  that  alumni  of  the  USIA’s  FLEX 
exchange  program  for  young  leaders  were  twice  as  likely  as  other  Russian  youth  to 
believe  they  had  a  good  understanding  of  democracy  and  to  voice  commitment  to 
democratic  principles.  For  example,  over  80  percent  of  alurtmi  said  cehsorship  of  the 
media  would  be  “impermissible,  ”  compared  to  55  percent  among  all  young  people. 

A  university  partnership  between  the  University  of  Baltimore  School  of  Law  and  Kiev 
Mohyla  Academy  of  Law  is  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  economy  and  rule  of 
law  in  Ukraine.  A  professor  from  the  Kiev  Mohyla  Academy,  who  is  also  an  advisor  to 
the  Ukrainian  State  Securities  and  Stock  Market  Commission,  drafted  new  laws  and 
securities  regulations  based  on  information  drawn  from  his  visits  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  wake  of  the  arrest  of  opposition  leaders  and  demonstrators  during  violent  clashes 
on  the  streets  of  Baku,  the  director  of  the  human  rights  department  at  the  Institute  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  and  a  former  participant  in  an  International  Visitor  program,  ran 
a  series  of  seminars  on  the  U.S.  judicial  and  prison  system.  Representatives  from  the 
Ministries  of  Justice  and  Internal  Affairs  who  were  in  attendance  havb  since  requested 
and  received  additional  materials  from  the  director,  a  surprising  result  in  that  she  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  more  outspoken  critics  of  the  Azeri  government. 

The  director  of  the  Agricultural  Library  in  Belarus  remmed  from  his  International  Visitor 
program  to  open  the  library  stacks,  the  first  in  the  country  to  do  so.  This  director  also 
convinced  the  Ministry  to  purchase  the  American  Checkpoint  security  system  which  also 
contributed  to  opening  the  library  to  the  public.  This  is  an  important  benchmark  for  the 
Belarusian  library  community  and  is  a  result  of  USIA  efforts  to  promote  free  and 
unfettered  access  to  information. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Participants  in  International  Visitor  programs,  media  training,  NATO  tours  and  other 
exchange  programs  move  into  key  positions  and  undertake  action  consistent  with 
U.S.  policy  objectives. 

•  Government  officials  and  business  leaders  who  have  participated  in  exchange 
programs  promote  laws  to  protect  and  encourage  foreign  investment. 

•  Exchanges  and  improve  academic  faculties  and  increase  the  number  of  students  and 
professionals  trained  in  Western  business  management  practices. 

•  Exchange  visitors  demonstrate  greater  understanding  of  the  U.S.  criminal  justice 
system  and  are  more  willing  to  work  with  U.S.  officials  on  transnational  criminal 
problems. 

•  Number  of  alumni  and  networking  associations  established  by  returned  visitors  in 
cooperation  with  their  U.S.  counterparts.  , 

•  Professionals,  government  officials,  and  young  people  return  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  U.S.  institutions  and  a  willingness  to  engage  Americans  on  issues  of 
mutual  concern. 

•  Surveys  indicate  young  exchange  alumni  have  greater  trust  in  U.S.  and  civil  society 
than  their  peers. 
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Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program 
New  Independent  States 


Amenia 

$1,709 

$1,535 

$1,606 

Azerbaijan 

703 

631 

660 

Belarus 

921 

827 

865 

Georgia 

990 

889 

930 

Kazakhstan 

1,563 

1,404 

1,469 

Kyrgyzstan 

880 

790 

826 

Moldova 

550 

494 

517 

Russia 

10,199 

9,159 

9,580 

Tajikistan 

84 

75 

78 

Turkmenistan 

143 

128 

134 

Ukraine 

2;493 

2,239 

2,342 

Uzbekistan 

834 

749 

783 

Regional  Programs 

1,751 

1,480 

1,214 

Total,  Exchanges 

22,820 

20,400 

21,004 
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Public  Diplomacy 

International  Information  Programs 


National  Interests: 

Substantial  changes  have  occurred  in  the  way  that  governments  make  decisions  or 
develop  and  implement  policies.  The  broad  range  of  actors  engaged  in  this  process 
now  includes  the  media,  think  tanks,  non-governmental  organizations,  religious 
institutions,  and  issue-specific  voluntary  associations,  among  others.  Especially  in 
robust,  developed  democracies,  the  process  of  making  policy  is  more  open, 

consultative,  and  responsive  to  public  opinion,  whose  role  is  fundamental. 

Increasingly,  even  less  democratic  governments  tend  to  operate  with  an  eye  to 
domestic  and  international  public  reaction  to  their  decisions.  International 
Information  programs  are  designed  to  influence  these  new  audiences,  as  well  as 
foreign  government  officials  through  products  and  services  produced  by  Washington 
public  diplomacy  elements  and  overseas  posts. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Progams  for  FY  2000; 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  NIS  have  experienced  epochal  change  that  have  altered 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  foundations  of  the  region.  However,  fear  and 
suspicion  of  the  West  lingers.  Throughout  this  formerly  totalitarian  region,  public 
attitudes  now  matter  as  never  before,  and  public  opinion  is  a  major  factor  in  shaping 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  The  number  of  actors  affecting  policy  has  grown  and 
now  includes  NGOs,  political  parties  and  an  independent  media.  Key  is  ensuring  that 
governments  and  publics  have  access  to  accurate  and  timely  information  explaining 
U.S.  policies  and  goals  through  the  Washington  File  and  other  information  products, 
our  Information  Resource  Centers  and  U.S.  experts  who  travel  to  the  region  to 
discuss  important  policy  matters. 

The  ultimate  national  security  goal  is  integration  of  the  NIS  into  overarching  political 
institutions  and  economic  associations,  thereby  helping  to  assure  their  commitment  to 
peaceful  relationships.  Our  efforts  to  reshape  the  security  and  economic  structures  in 
the  region  are  also  those  that  will  be  met  with  the  most  suspicion  and  must  be  clearly 
stated  and  explained  to  audiences  at  all  levels.  Information  programs  will  also 
highlight  why  economic  reform  is  vital  to  development  and  stability  and  to  attract 
western  investment. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

A  former  Pentagon  staffer  now  writing  a  book  on  NATO  after  the  Gold  War,  spoke  to 
key  foreign  policy  audiences  at  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  its 
Diplomatic  Academy,  the  Russian  Parliament  and  Moscow  State  University.  With  all  of 
these  infliipntiai  interlocutors,  the  scholar  repeatedly  urged  Russia  to  seek,  not  shirk. 
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security  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe,  arguing  for  active  Russian 
participation  in  the  Russia-NATO  Permanent  Joint  Council.  She  also  elaborated  on  ways 
in  which  an  enlarged  NATO  will  play  a  new  role  in  Europe,  including  peacekeeping  and 
hum^itarian  operations.  The  program  was  persuasive  in  convincing  those  in  attendance 
that  it  is  important  for  Russia  to  participate  in  European  security  debates. 

An  activist  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  went  to  Kazakhstan  to  share  her 
experience  with  voter  education  in  Texas.  Her  NGO  and  media  workshops  promoted  the 
idea  of  building  democratic  institutions  through  free  elections.  Several  Kazakh  NGOs 
are  preparing  voter  education  programs,  and  she  remains  in  contact  with  them  via  e-mail, 
continuing  her  role  as  their  advisor. 

An  FCC  attorney  was  a  featured  speaker  at  the  international  conference  on  "Electronic 
Mass  Media  in  an  Independent  State"  in  Kazakhstan.  She  provided  the  GOK  with  a 
model,  based  on  the  FCC,  of  how  an  agency  can  regulate  radio  and  television  while 
providing  fair  distribution  of  frequencies  and  licenses,  avoiding  corruption  and  political 
bias,  and  being  transparent  and  accountable  to  the  public.  The  Minister  of  Information 
participated  actively  in  discussions  throughout  the  conference  and  commented  at  the  end 
that  the  Ministry  is  opdn  to  possible  change  in  its  plans  for  the  auction  of  frequencies, 
licensing,  and  liberalization  of  the  Regulatory  Commission  by  adding  public 
representatives. 

A  U.S.  speaker  from  Columbia  University  sparked  heated  discussion  on  political 
reporting  among  Armenian  journalists  and  officials.  He  exhorted  the  media  to  be  more 
curious  about  links  between  politics  and  money,  and  explained  the  nature  of  U.S. 
political  reporting.  He  stressed  the  responsibility  of  the  media  to  be  fair  and  to  verify 
factual  information. 

The  Information  Resource  Center  in  Kiev  held  an  information  fair  for  new 

parliamentarians,  elected  officials  and  staffers.  That  event  led  to  presentations  on  the 
U.S.  view  on  freedom  of  the  press  during  Ukrainian  hearings  on  proposed  library 
legislation,  on  U.S.  public  broadcasting  for  those  officials  working  on  the  privatization 
of  state-owned  television  and  radio  stations,  on  sections  of  the  U.S.  tax  code  being  used 
as  models  for  the  revision  of  local  codes,  and  on  the  rights  of  opposition  political  parties. 

At  a  human  rights  roundtable  in  Zhitomyr  on  International  Human  Rights  Day,  USIS 
Kiev  presented  the  Ukrainian  version  of  "National  Standards  for  Civics  and 
Gove^ent"  translated  by  the  USIA  book  translation  program.  Publishers  and 
participants,  including  approximately  50  NGO  representatives,  local  government 
officials,  and  human  rights  activists  from  around  Ukraine,  praised  the  book  for  its  clear 
and  systematic  presentation  of  rights  and  responsibilities. 

A  USIS-organized  meeting  on  drafting  freedom  of  information  legislation  in  Moldova, 
lead  to  the  drafting  of  a  measure  that  will  be  presented  to  the  Moldovan  Parliament  in 
1999. 
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In  Russia,  USIA  has  sought  to  encourage  understanding  of  NATO  enlargement  Md,  _ 
where  possible  ,  allay  fears  and  criticism.  An  influential  Moscow  journalist  called  US  S 
Moscow’s  home  page  on  the  subject  “the  most  condensed  and  comprehensive 
information  source  available  to  his  newsroom,”  indicating  that  the  Apncy  s  vigorous 
efforts  to  disseminate  authoritative  and  objective  information  on  this  key  policy  issue  are 
reaching  opinion  leaders. 

A  retired  USIA  senior  official  conducted  an  outstanding  series  of  workshops  with  press 
spokespersons  on  “Government  Relations  with  the  Media”  in  three  cities  m  Kazakhs^, 
-me  first  workshop  of  its  kind,  it  provided  concrete  advice  on  dealing  with  the  press  from 
the  government’s  perspective,  demonstrating  that  government  relations  with  the  media 
can  be  positive  and  mutually  beneficial.  JVhile  the  nascent  independent  press  remains 
vulnerable  and  it  lacks  internal  cohesion,  the  seminar  encouraged  journalists  to  not 
behave  in  ways  that  unnecessarily  alienates  government  officials. 

Over  the  past  year  USIS  Kiev  has  conducted  a  range  of  activities  to  support  the  newly 
established  Ukrainian  Constitutional  Court.  In  the  words  of  the  Chief  Justice ,  these 
nrograms  made  a  critical  difference  in  the  functioning  of  the  court  during  its  first  year. 
The  Constitutional  Court  has  again  turned  to  USIS  Kiev  to  establish  an  ongoing 
informational  partnership  between  its  library  and  the  USIS  Information  Resource  Center. 
The  Court’s  first  requests  focused  on  the  death  penalty  m  the  U.S.  and  on  parli^entary 

immunity,  the  post  believes  this  will  be  an  excellent  means  for  channeling  U.S.  views 

and  piaintaining  contact  ^ith  this  important  new  institution. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Polling  documents  greater  understanding  and  support  for  U.S.  positions. 

•  Media  commentators  and  opinion  leaders  support  U.S.  initiatives. 

•  Government  officials,  policy  analysts,  and  opinion  leaders  demonstrate  a  complete 
understanding  of  American  positions  on  matters  of  bilateral  concern. 

•  Business  representatives  and  government  officials  draw  upon  our  Information 
Resource  Centers  in  efforts  to  promote  legislation  and  practices  supporting  a  market 

economy.  . 

•  Reference  queries  to  websites  and  Resource  Centers  increase. 
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Armenia 

- - - — —  _  ($  in  thousands) 

U.S.  national  security  is  strengthened  by  promoting  peace  and 

dity  in  tte  Caucasus  and  by  helping  the  region  fulfill  its  potential  as  a  gateway  from 
fte  Caspian  Basm  to  the  West.  Concomitant  U.S.  national  tatemsts  a^e  advS 

law-based,  pluralistic  communifr  that 

ftincti^  on  free-market  principles,  is  integrated  into  the  world  economy  has  the 
ca^bility  m  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  is  at  peace  neig^L  A 

amfonned  Armenia  wouid  be  less  likely  to  engage  in  armed  conflict  with  Arerbaiian  or 
to  disrupt  the  export  of  hydrocarbons  from  the  Caspian  Basin  A  democratic  secui  and 
Wrous  Amenian  also  would  be  less  vulnerable  to  Iranian  economic  tatoc^^esT 
p  ndent  on  Russian  military  support,  and  more  capable  of  preventing  the  proliferation 
of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD)  and  halting  envirOiLntal  dfgS^ 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Armenia  to  establish  peaceful  research 
projects  for  weapons  scientists  and  to  develop  effective  export  control  and  customs 
dearance  systems  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
ftograms  provide  training  and  equipment  to  customs  authorities  to  improve  their 
SaSfi  *5  capabilities  and  promote  the  participation  of  former  WMD  scientists  in 

CentefLTu  ^  International  Scienc^nd  Technology 

Center  and  U.S.  Civilian  Research  and  Development  Foundation. 


^en  Markets,  Economic  Development,  and  Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Provide  support 
and  practical  assistance  for  transformation  to  a  free-market  system,  integration  mto  the 
world  economy,  and  broad-based  economic  development.  These  goals  are  supported 
by  progr^s  to  promote  power  sector  restructuring,  extend  credit  to  small  SS 

^®Partment  of  Commerce  and  other  programs  work  ’ 
with  the  business  and  agricultural  sectors  to  increase  markets  for  U.S  exports 

Treasury  and  Information  Agency  programs  provide  technical  assistance  and 
intormation  resources  for  development  of  open  markets, 


strengthen  Armenian  law  enforcement  authorities'  ability  to  fight 
uT  trafficking  and  financial  crimes  thaf  flireaten 

IniLlnrfM  enforcement  working  through  State  Department's  Bureau  of 

inrr  ^  A  Enforcement  Affairs  provide  training  and  assistance  to 

^an  f-  ‘"t®mational  crime  and  corruption  and  to  improve 

human  rights  practices  in  crimmal  justice  institutions. 

Aid  in  the  establishment  of  democratic  laws,  institutions,  procedures  and 
practi^s  and  promote  an  active,  engaged  civil  society.  This  goal  is  supported  bv  FSA 
toded  programs  designed  to  assist  law-makers  in  drafting  appropriate  legal 
ameworks,  to  tram  judges  and  prosecutors,  and  to  assist  political  parties,  independent 
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media  and  non-govemmental  organizations  to  effectively  articulate  public  interests  and 
strengthen  civil  society.  Exchanges  as  well  as  training  and  partnership  propams  will 
provide  opportunities  for  current  leaders  and  the  next  generation  of  Armenians  to  learn 
about  U.S.  society  and  institutions  first-hand 'and  will  foster  linkages  between  U^^id 

Armenian  individuals  and  communities. 

Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Health;  Help  the  government  provide  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  Continued  FSA  support  for  humanitarian  relief  programs  help 
the  victims  of  the  1988  earthquake  and  refugees  resulting  from  the  Nagorno-Karabakh 
conflict.  A  separate  program  supports  government  efforts  to  provide  health  c^e  gr 
disadvantaged  citizens.  ^ 

Environment:  Support  government  programs  to  improve  operational  safety  at  the 
Metzamor  nuclear  power  generating  plant  until  its  scheduled  closure  in  2004.  FSA 
funding  provides  programs  such  as  Department  of  Energy  and  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  projects  to  ensure  Metzamor  is  made  as  safe  as  possible  until  ope^^ra  of 
the  plant  ceases.  « 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Progress  with  A/erhaiian  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Nagomo-Karabal^  „ 

Armenia  remains  an  active  participant  in  the  OSCE  Minsk  process,  which  the  U.S. 
co-chairs  to  achieve  a  mutually  acceptable  negotiated  settlement.  A  cease  fire 
established  in  1994  remains  in  effect.  However,  progress  toward  resolution  of  the 

conflict  stagnated  throughout  1998  and  remains  stalled. 

.  Improved  performance  of  elections.  Armenia  conducted  a  presidential  election  in 
March  1998,  following  the  resignation  of  President  Levon  Ter-Petrosyan.  While 
many  observers  considered  that  election  a  qualified  improvement  over  fraud-laden 
elections  in  1995  and  1996,  the  1998  election  did  not  meet  international  standards.  A 
new  electoral  code,  which  Armenian  champions  of  democracy  hope  will  further 
improve  the  process,  was  being  debated  by  parliament  at  year's  end. 

•  Additional  progress  on  privatization  in  key  sectors,  including  energy  and 
rnmmimications.  President  Kocharian  and  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Darbinian  initiated  genuine  efforts  to  privatize  most  major  state  enterprises  and  have 
achieved  noteworthy  progress,  including  the  sale  of  the  State  Brandy  plant,  which  is 
widely  considered  to  be  a  national  legacy  .  Private  radio  and  television  stations  are 
increasing  in  number,  and  the  formerly  state-owned  newspaper  printing  and 
distribution  companies  were  privatized. 

•  Reduced  frequenly  of  complaints  regarding  human  rights  of  detainees  and  arrestees. 
The  practice  of  security  personnel  beating  pretrial  detainees  during  arrest  and 
interrogation  remains  a  routine  part  of  criminal  investigations.  Most  cases  of  police 
brutality  continue  hot  to  be  reported  to  Armenian  authorities. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  PerfonTiati4»e: 


Progress  with  Azerbaijan  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  conflict 

Development  of  cohesive  political  parties  that  articulate  the  interests  of  the 
electorate. 

Elections  that  meet  international  standards. 

Privatization  of  key  sectors,  including  energy  and  communications 

Reduced  occurrence  of  beatings  of  criminal  detainees. 
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ARMENIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands). 


wmum 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

1,231 

1,118 

2,998 

esF 

- 

- 

FSA 

1,200 

1,000 

2,000 

NADR-Export  Control 

31 

118 

998 

Open  Markets 

1,500 

1,000 

1,500 

FSA 

1.500 

1,000 

1,500 

U.S.  Exports 

90 

270 

FSA 

90 

270 

■ 

Economic  Development 

43,642 

36,430 

36,000 

FSA 

43,642 

36,430 

36,000 

international  Crime 

- 

1,670 

2,500 

FSA 

-  1 

1,670 

2,500 

Democi^cy 

23,940 

25,530 

16,000 

FSA 

23,940 

25,530 

16,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

9,753 

5,400 

6,800 

FSA 

9,753 

4,900 

6,000 

NADR-Demining 

- 

500 

800 

Environment  • 

5,400 

4,500 

2,500 

FSA 

5,400 

4,500 

2,500 

Health 

1,975 

4,600 

5,000 

FSA 

1,975 

4,600 

5,000 

Total 

87,531 

80,518 

73,298 
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Appropriations.  Accounts 

.Actaalv';;^; 

ll^j^ 

esf  “  ■  '  ^ 

FSA 

87,500 

79,900 

71,500 

NADR 

31 

618 

'  1,798 

Total  I 

87,531 

80,518 

73,298 

Other  Accounts 

■  "v  ■■■■■■■ 

D&CP  "  ~~  ^ 

■■Bsa 

2,268 

2,365 

ECE 

1,535 

1,606 

Peace  Corps 

mKBm 

1,329 

1,395 

Total 

5,008 

5,132 

5,366 

mgMmA 

.. 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

78,664 
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Azerbaijan 

($  in  thousands) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

National  Inters;  U.S.  Mtiomil  interests  focus  on  the  development  of  an  independent, 
secure,  democratic  and  prosperous  Azerbaijan.  Economic  and  democratic  reform  are 
crucial  elements  toward  long-term  stability.  The  involvement  of  U.S.  oil  films  in  the 
development  and  export  of  Azerbaijani  oil  is  key  to  our  objectives  of  diversifying  world 
oil  supplies,  U.S.  energy  security,  and  promoting  U.S.  exports.  Our  relationship  with 
Azerbaijan  will  influence  the  course  of  our  bilateral  relationship  with  Russia  and  affect 
the  role  that  Iran  is  able  to  play  in  the  Caucasus.  U.S.  leadership,  as  a  co-chair  in  the 
OSCE  Minsk  Group  peace  process,  is  vital  to  achieving  a  settlement  of  the  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  conflict.  Providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  victims  of  this  conflict  will 
remain  important,  especially  post-conflict.  The  U.S.  also  needs  to  encourage  Azerbaijan 
to  develop  an  effective  export  control  system  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  or  conventipnal  arms  and  transshipment  of  narcotics.  Other  U.S. 

interests  include  global  issues  such  as  health,  and  law  enforcement. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stabili^:  The  Nagorno-Karabakh  conflict  has  hindered  economic  and  political 
development  and  limited  efforts  for  regional  cooperation.  The  U.S.  needs  to  ^ontin^^ 
diplomatic  efforts  and  informational  programs  to  promote  cooperation  and  stability.®^ 

If,  '  -  '  ,  ■ 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  To  continue  to  promote  effectively  American  investment 
opportunities  in  Azerbaijan,  we  must  continue  USG  efforts  to  work  with  the  GOAJ  on  oil 
development,  encourage  continued  economic  reform,  and  support  American  companies 
through  OPIC,  TDA  and  EXIM  activities. 

Economic  Development:  Development  of  an  open  market  economy  in  Azerbaijan  will 

assist  with  the  country's  long-term  stability.  USG  will  promote  growth 

programs  aimed  at  the  expansion  of  the  private  sector  in  Azerbaijan.  HlB 

International  Crime:  Improving  law  and  order  and  fighting  corruption  in  torgia 
contributes  to  the  protection  of  Americans  and  promotes  economic  prosperity^^^e  USG 
will  implftmftnt  progTams  aimed  at  strengthening  Azerbaijani  justice  system. 

Democracy:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  promote  democratic  institution-building, 
inf  iiiHing  the  holding  of  free  md  fair  municipal  elections  in  1999  and  parliamentary 

elections  in  2000.  USG  will  continue  programs  for  non-governmental  organization, 
political  parties  and  media,  and  exchanges.  The  U.S.  also  seeks  to  promote  builctog  of 
democratic  institutions  with  the  government  through  rule  of  law  and  electoral^^^^ce. 


Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  conflict  over  Nagorno-Karabakh  has  left  780,000 
Azerbaijanis  (about  10  %of  the  total  population)  uprooted  from  their  homes  and 
significant  percentage  of  Azerbaijan's  territory  occupied  by  edmic  Armenian  forces.  We 
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will  n^d  to  continue  assistance  to  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  from  current  efforts 
to  provide  food,  shelter  and  medical  aid  to  eventual  resettlement  assistance  following  a  peace  agreement. 

H^th.  USG  assistance  will  help  improve  Azerbaijan's  health  care  system  and  help  the 

medical  staff  fight  the  spread  of  disease,  including  those  prevalent  in  refugee  camps. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  To  assist  in  a  secure  Azerbaijan,  we  will  need  to 
cooperative  programs,  that  will  have  regional  benefits  and  continue  to  engage  in  regular 
bilateral  dialogue  with  Azerbaijan  on  security  issues.  Cooperative  programs,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  export  control,  will  be  necessary  to  combat  the  growth  in  trafficking  in 

narcotics  and  other  material  in  the  region. 

Perfoimance  Evaluation; 

•  Progress  with  Armenia  toward  resolution  of  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  conflict.  The 
1994  cease-fire  remains  in  place  and  the  parties  have  reiterated  their  commitment  to 
OSCE-led  peace  talks.  However,  efforts  to  reach  agreement  among  the  parties  to  a 
framework  for  further  peace  negotiations  have  been  unsuccessful. 

•  Improved  business  opportunities  for  U.S.  businesses.  Oil  deals  with  U.S.  oil  companies 
continue.  A  bilateral  investment  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  GOA  in  1997  and  U.S. 
foreign  investment  continued  to  grow  in  Azerbaijan.  Business  opportunities  outside  of  the 
energy  sector,  however,  remain  limited. 

•  ^ogress  iri  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  and  human  rights  practices. 
Azerbaijan's  legislature  operates  under  the  direction  of  the  president  and  its  judiciary  has 
limited  independence.  Human  rights  abuses  continue.  There  has  been  some  progress  in 
the  area  of  democracy  and  human  rights,  such  as  the  end  to  censorship  in  1998. 

However,  significant  problems  remain,  including  presidential  elections  in  1998  that  fell 
below  international  standards. 

•  Progress  toward  privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises.  90%  of  Azerhaijan’s 
farmlands  is  in  private  hands,  although  small  farmers  have  poor  access  to  credit  and 
markets.  Privatization  through  auction  continues  for  small  and  medium  sized  state- 
owned  enterprises,  but  large  enterprises  remain  almost  exclusively  under  government 
control.  Private  retail  enterprises,  cotton  gins  and  grain  mills  are  proliferating. 

•  Azerbaiiani  participation  in  PfP.  Azerbaijan  actively  participates  in  PfP  events. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfonnanfe: 

•  Progress  with  Armenia  toward  resolution  of  Nagorno-Karabakh  conflict; 

•  Improved  business  opportunities  for  U.S.  companies; 

•  Progress  toward  decision  on  a  secure  main  export  pipeline  route; 

•  Progress  in  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  and  hum^  rights  practices; 

•  Progress  in  development  of  private  sector;  and  improved  export  control  regime 
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AZERBAIJAN 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Regional  Stability 

m 

m 

2,000 

FSA 

- 

.  - 

2,000 

U.S.  Exports 

840 

260 

- 

FSA 

840 

260 

Economic  Development 

1,500 

5,720 

12,000 

FSA  ‘ 

1,500 

5,720 

12,000 

International  Crime 

150 

500 

FSA 

- 

150 

500 

Democracy 

8,230 

6,060 

10,000 

FSA 

8,230 

6,060 

10,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

23,720 

9,650 

6,800 

FSA 

23,720 

9,150 

6,000 

NADR-Demining 

- 

500 

800 

Health 

• 

2,500 

FSA 

- 

2,500 

Total 

34,290' 

24,340 

34,300 

ft^^priatloiw^ccouiits 

FY 1999 

FSA 

34,290 

23,840 

33,500 

NADR 

- 

500 

800 

Total 

34,290 

24,340 

34,300 

i  ■  ■ 

D&CP 

1,901 

2,021 

2,108 

EGE 

703 

631 

660 

Total 

2,604 

2,652 

2,768 
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National  Interests;  The  U.  S.  has  a  strong  national  interest  in  promoting  a  democratic, 
market-oriented,  independent  Belarus.  Belarus'  lack  of  democratic  institutions, 
resistance  to  political  and  economic  reform  and  existing  and  potential  relations  with 
rogue  states  threaten  regional  development  and  security,  potentially  undermining  U.S. 
interests.  The  benefits  of  a  successful  transformation  of  Belarus  into  a  more  democratic 
society  would  include:  increased  European  security,  reduced  danger  of  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction  (WMD)  proliferation,  reinforcement  of  regional  democratic  trends, 
improved  human  rights,  more  effective  treatment  of  human  suffering  from  the  1986 
Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster,  regional  economic  prosperity  and  increased  opportunities  for 
exports. 


Bilateral  USG  assistance  to  the  Belarusian  government  is  suspended  because  of  its 
cpntinued  lack  of  progress  in  democracy  and  human  rights,  and,  most  recently,  its 
violation  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations.  The  programs  described 
below  either  are  suspended,  involve  cooperation  apart  from  assistance,  or  involve 
assistance  to  non-government  organizations  (NGOs). 


Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs 
remain  ready  to  develop  the  military's  understanding  of  its  role  in  a  democracy  and 
promote  English  language  capabilities.  USIS  and  the  Defense  Attache  Office  (DAO)  will 
work  to  educate  both  the  general  population  and  key  military  and  civilian  leaders  about 
NATO's  role  in  a  stable  and  democratic  Europe.  When  reinstated,  Warsaw  Initiative 
funding  will  be  used  to  promote  a  reliable  and  lawful  military  and  regional  stability 
cooperation.  Efforts  currently  focus  on  ensuring  Belarusian  policy  leaders  understand 
that  admission  of  new  members  to  NATO  does  not  threaten  Belarusian  security  and  on 
increasing  the  level  of  Belarusian  participation  in  Paitnership-for-Peace  (PfP)  events  and 
exercises.  .  ,  H 


Economic  Development:  Belarus  should  adopt  meaningful  economic  reform  that  could 
lead  to  multi-year  IMF  programs  and  World  Bank  structural  adjustment  loans  (both 
suspended)  and  other  cooperation  with  international  financial  institutions  and  donors. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  promotes  small-scale  privatization.  The 
U.S.  will  continue  to  support  international  visitor  grants  and  academic  exchanges  for 
non-government  elements  and  sponsor  programs  to  increase  awareness  and  understanding 
of  market-based  economic  principles  and  support  for  economic  reform.  Exchange 
programs  and  the  AID-fimded  Farmer-to-Farmer  program.  Volunteers  in  Overseas 
Cooperative  Assistance  (VOCA)  will  provide  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  scientists, 
agricultural  experts  and  information,  including  the  introduction  of  Western  agricultural 
practices.  ■ 
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Democracy:  US  support  to  Belarusian  NGOs  and  independent  media  will  help  preserve  a 
rudimentary  basis  of  civil  society  in  Belarus.  FSA  through  Democracy  Fund  Small 
Grants,  USIA  academic  and  professional  exchanges,  as  well  as  USAID,  DAO  and  the 
Multilateral  Liaison  Team  (MLT;  suspended),  will  encourage  democratic  reform  and 
provide  moral  and  material  support  to  NGOs,  trade/labor  unions  and  independent  media. 
DAO  and  the  MLT  (suspended)  will  use  military  programs  to  support  military^^tai 

and  decrease  Belarusian  anxiety  over  NATO  enlargement. 

Hiimanitarian  Assistance:  FSA  funding  to  NGOs,  as  well  as  continued  AID  and  DOD 
support,  provides  humanitarian  assistance  to  Belarusian  NGOs  to  help  alleviate  ^e 
human  suffering  resulting  from  the  1986  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster. 


Health:  FSA  fimding  to  NGOs  will  help  Belarus  address  increasing  public  health 
concerns  including  tuberculosis,  hepatitis,  HIV,  Chernobyl-related  illnesses,  poor  public 
health  care,  and  the  need  to  improve  women's  wellness  and  infant/child  care. 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Promote  a  stable  and  cooperative  relationship  between  Belarus  and  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies.  In  June  1998,  the  GOB  evicted  the  U.S.  and  several  other  ambassadors  from 
their  residences  in  violation  of  the  Vienna  Convention.  As  a  result  of  these  violations 
of  international  law,  on  July  14,  1998  we  imposed  restrictions  on  travel  of  senior 
Belarusian  officials  to  the  United  States  and  suspended  remaining  assistance, 
primarily  residual  military-to-military  programs .  The  issue  remains  unresolved  and 
the  U.S.  ambassador  has  not  returned  to  Belarus. 


•  Assist  Belarus'  transition  to  transparent  and  accountable  govemmce  through 
democratic  political  processes.  In  February  1997,  the  U.S.  initiated  a  policy  of 
"selective  engagement"  with  Belarus  in  response  to  an  illegitimate  November  1996 
referendum,  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  parliament  and  the  deterioration  of 
democracy  and  human  rights  within  the  country.  We  do  not  recognize  the  current 
legislature.  The  U.S.  supported  the  OSCE  mission  in  Minsk  established  in  February 
1998  to  bring  Belarusian  legislation  and  practice  into  conformity  with  international 

human  rights  norms.  The  Belarusian  Government  has  resisted  meaningful 
cooperation  with  the  mission. 

•  Foster  the  emergence  of  a  market-oriented  economy.  The  GOB  has  failed  to  pursue 
meaningful  economic  reform.  EXIM,  TDA  and  OPIC  operations  are  currently 
suspended.  The  government  has  resisted  privatizing  medium-  and  large-scale 
enterprises.  In  an  attempt  to  secure  IMF  funding,  the  government  in  late  1998 
pledged  to  ease  price  and  currency  controls  and  reduce  credit  emissions.  The 
investment  climate  remains  poor. 
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•  Assist  Chernobyl  victims.  The  U.S.  provides  humanitarian  assistance  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  (NIH)  and  donation  of  excess  DOD  property  and 
equipment  to  NGOs. 

•  Integrate  Belarus  into  multilateral  securi^  institutions  and  endeavors  and  encourage 
modernization,  professionalization,  and  interoperability  of  the  Belarusian  military 
yith  U.S.  and  NATO  forces.  The  Belarusian  government’s  relationship  with  NATO 
is  weak.  The  government  needs  to  adopt  a  more  uniformly  positive  attitude  toward 
NATO  and  take  a  more  constructive  approach  to  PfP  opportunities. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanre; 

•  Improved  human  rights,  free  and  fair  presidential  and  parliamentary  elections, 
resolution  of  constitutional  impasse,  constitution  with  democratic  principle  of  checks 
and  balances. 

•  Continued  downsizing  and  democratic  reform  of  the  military;  active  cooperation  with 
NATO. 

•  Improved  investment  climate,  survival  of  U.S.  businesses  in  Belarus,  increased  U.S. 

exports;  medium-  and  large-scale  privatization;  freeing  prices  and  exchange  rates  and 
rules. 

•  Continued  development  of  export  control  regimes;  more  active  GOB  cooperation  to 
curb  transfers  of  WMD  technology,  conventional  weapons  and/or  scientific 
technology  to  rogue  states. 

•  Fewer  medical  equipment  and  medicine  shortages;  reduced  incidence  of  tuberculosis, 
hepatitis,  post-natal  and  childhood  illnesses,  HIV  cases,  birth  defects  and  Chernobyl- 
related  illnesses.  \ 
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BELARUS 

Function  150  RESOURqES 

($  in  thousands) 


J^propriations  AccbuntS  " 
i-'-S'by  Strategic  (foal,  . . 

■Mi 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

■  -  61 

61 

U.S.  Exports 

FSA 

- 

30 

30 

“ 

Economic  Development 

FSA 

1,050 

1,050 

1,320 

1,320 

1,500 

1,500 

Democracy 

FSA 

6,580 

6,580 

7,000 

7,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

FSA 

600 

600 

1,050 

1,050 

1,000 

1,000 

Health 

FSA 

400 

400 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

7,321 

9,780 

10,500 

|i^opriafeilir-/fc'cbu^  ’ 

Requeat  f 
FY20q6 

FSA 

IMET 

7,260 

61 

9,780 

10,500 

Total 

7,321 

9,780 

10,500 

eiQttier  Accouritafe'  ^ ■'r  . 

■ 

D&CP 

ECE  ^ 

*1,704 

921 

1,811 

827 

1,889 

865 

Total 

2,625 

2,638 

2,754 

mmmus  ■  ■  r;;^: .-''t  ■ 

^&170N  750  R^OMCESGli^NP  Totai^ 

^^mA946- 

V  4<>', 

s  -3 ' 

' 

13.254 
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Georgia 

- ■ _  ($  in  thousands) 

Nation^  Interests:  U  S.  national  security  interests  are  at  stake  in  the  Georgia  where 
regional  and  local  instability  threatens  Georgia's  evolution  toward  a  democratic  and  free- 
market  state.  A  stable,  mdependent  Georgia  will  reduce  chances  of  military  conflict  in  a 
^n  bordering  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WD),  and  the  spread  of  international  crune.  Increased  opportunities  for  exports  will 
enhance  U.S.  economic  prosperity.  Other  U.S.  interests  in  Georgia  are  promotion  of 
democracy,  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability:  Preventing  renewed  conflicts  in  Georgia,  which  could  threaten  the 

country  s  territorial  integrity  and  the  stability  of  the  region  serves  U.S.  national  security 

^d  economic  interests.  Continuing  U.S.  support  for  the  Abkhazia  peace  negotiations 

FSA  assistance  to  help  Georgia  take  control  of  its  borders,  and  intensification  of  Georgian 

cooperation  with  Western  economic  and  security  institutions  through  Partnership  for 

Peace  exercises  and  International  Military  and  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs 

^1  enhance  regional  stability.  Georgia  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 

Defense  Artictes  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

M aty?^  Georgia  in  meeting  defense  requirements  and  furthering 

XNAIO  interoperability. 


^eapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Georgia's  location  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe's  and 
Asia  s  commercial  routes,  and  its  poorly  trained,  equipped  and  supported  border  control 
increase  the  threat  of  WMD  materials  transiting  Georgia.  FSA  assistance 
IMET  programs  concentrating  on  border  and  customs  agencies  help  train  and  equip 
omcials  responsible  for  preventing  the  proliferation  of  WMD. 

Opffl  Markets:  Georgia  is  located  astride  the  principal  export  route  for  energy  and  natural 
resources  from  the  Caspian  area  and  Central  Asia  and  a  liberal  economic  environment  in 
critical  to  allowing  the  free  flow  of  frade  to  and  from  these  regions. 

^EDOM  Support  Act  (FSA)  assistance,  including  Treasury  technical  advisors,  helps 
Georgia  s  policymakers  reform  its  trade  and  investment  regimes  and  fosters  integration 
mto  world  econormc  organizations.  fellffl 


Economic  Development:  Georgia's  Ml  transformation  into  a  market  economy  will  offer 
opportumties  for  U.S.  trade  and  inyestment.  FSA  assistance  promotes  the  development  of 
s  rong  macroeconomic  and  structural  policies,  such  as  power  sector  restructuring  and 
providmg  credit  to  small  businesses,  to  help  Georgia's  economic  recovery. 

Intemyional  Crime:  Improving  law  and  order  and  fighting  corruption  in  Georgia 
contnbutes  to  the  protection  of  Americans  and  promotes  economic  prosperity.  FSA 
support  strengthens  the  Georgian  law  enforcement  capability  and  justice  system. 
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Democracy;  Georgia  has  been  a  leader  hi  democratic  reform  in  ^e  New  Independent 
States.  FSA  assistance  supports  the  consolidation  of  democratic  institutions  and  the 
institutionalization  of  respect  for  human  rights  in  Georgia.  Increased  support  for 
partnerships  and  exchanges  is  also  critical  to  improving  Georgian  understanding 
attitudes  toward  democratic  and  free  market  practices . 

Huraanitariaii  Assistance:  The  global  financial  crisis  and  the  Abkhazia  conflict  taye  left 
mote  people  vulnerlbteriequlring  mote  FSA  help  to  reduce  human  suffering  and  t^e 

sustainability  of  social  benefits  and  services  in  Georgia. 

Health-  In  the  aftermath  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  health  care  network  in 
Gi^ia  virtually  collapsed.  FSA.funding  helps  Georgia  improve  the  sustainability 
health  services ^  including  targeting  infectious  diseases. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

.  P.,.hli.hment  of  formal  security  dialogue.  In  1998,  the  U.S.  Dep^ent  of  StaK 
hosted  the  second  bilateral  security  dialogue  and  the  Department  of  Defense  hosted 
the  first  Bilateral  Defense  Working  Group. 

•  PrzAarPQQ  toward  assuming  responsibility  for  controlling  its  borders  and  territorial 
waters.  Georgia  assumed  conW  over  its  Black  Sea  coast^  border  (from  Russian  ^ 
border  forces)  in  July  1998  and  should  have  control  over  its  land  borders  by  the  end 
of  1999.  USG  programs  have  been  key  to  this  progress. 

•  rntnpletion  of  process  bv  which  Georgia  joins  the  World  Trade  Organizati^ 

(WTO)  Two  working  party  sessions  took  place  at  WTO  headquarters  and  Georgia  is 
working,  with  the  help  of  U.S.  technical  advisers,  to  accession  in  1999. 

•  rnntiniiation  of  bilateral  negotiations  between  Georgian  officials  and  representatives 

,  AhVhar.  separatist  regime.  Bilateral  negotiations  have  intensified.  As  a  Fnend 

of  the  Secretary-General,  the  U.S.  plays  a  role  in  the  UN-led  process,  which  has 

gained  greater  visibility  and  credibility,  in  the  negotiations. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Establishment  of  joint  Abkhaz-Georgian  administrative  structures  and  return  of  IDPs 
to  Gali  region. 

•  Establishment  of  a  border  control  regime. 

•  Increased  level  of  U.S.  investments  in  and  exports  to  Georgia. 

•  Free  and  fair  parliamentary  and  presidential  elections.  ,. 

•  Substantial  decrease  in  percentage  of  people  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  line. 
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GEORGIA 

Function  iso  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropnatilons  Accounts 
faySIrateoic  Goal 


Economic  Development 
FSA 

International  Crime 
FSA 

Democracy 

FSA 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
FSA 

NADR-Demining 


Environment 


Actual 

FY1998 


Estimate 

Pfim 


31,062 

31.062 

1,600 

1,600 

18,068 

18,068 

24,049 

24,010 

39 


31,065 

31.065 

2,400 

2,400  I 

16,075 

16,075 

10,710 

10,210 

500 


Request 

FY2000 


Regional  Stability 

CIPA 

27,299 

27,342 

36,100 

FMF-G 

4,953 

8,300 

10,500 

FSA 

5,350 

1,650 

3,200 

IMET 

16,580 

17,000 

22,000 

416 

392 

400 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

ESF 

1,090 

870 

2-065 

FSA 

NADR-Export  Control 

1,050 

40 

750 

120 

2,000 

65 

Open  Markets 

FSA 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

U.S.  Exports 

FSA 

80 

360 

. 

80 

360 

25,000 

25,000 

3,500  j 
3,500 

15,000 

15,000 

10,750 

10,000 

750 
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Kazakhstan 

- — - ■  _ _ _ _ ($  in  thousands) 

security  can  be  strengthened  in  Kazakhstan  in  three  primary 
of  the  Caspian  basin’s  hydrocarbon  resourcelas  an 
^‘tidle  East  oil  and  gas;  second,  promoting  Kazakhstan’s  long-term  political 

tWrd  ^  democratic  institutions  and  respect  for  human  rights;  and 

rd,  pursuing  further  dismantlement  of  Kazakhstan's  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD) 
infrastructure,  a  peaceful  role  for  its  weapons  scientists,  and  the  attendant  safe  and  secure 
storage  of  nuclear  materials  and  spent  fuels. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  Kazakhstan  plays  a  key  role  in  Central  Asia  because  of  its  size  and 

geographic  location  between  Russia,  China,  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Deepening  Kazakhstan’s 

cooperation  m  Partnership  for  Peace,  supporting  the  Central  Asian  Peacekeeping  Battalion  and 
HMFtT^  Foreign  Mihtery  Financing  and  International  Military  Education  and  Training  ’ 
GMET)  programs  as  well  as  education  and  cultural  exchanges  will  enhance  the  KazakhsLi 

forces,  facilitate  reform  of  the  armed  forces,  and  help 
Kaz^smni  officials  better  understand  Western  democracy  and  free  markets.  Programs  to  ^ 
coordinate  trans-Caspian  oil /gas  export  route  issues  and  facilitate  regional  cooperation  on  water 
and  electricity  will  also  build  regional  stability.  Kazakhstan  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 

As  a  former  nuclear  weapons  state  with  nuclear  reactors, 
md  Soviet  biological  and  chemical  weapons  inheritance  Kazakhstan  has  the  potential  to  be  a 

and  NADR  programs  will  help  to  dismantle  WMD  infrastructure,  ensure  the  security  of  nuclear 

",“r  ^  production  facilities,  enhance  export  contro'ls  and 

redirect  scientific  expertise  into  peaceful  projects.  ^ 

Kazakhstan's  efforts  to  open  its  markets  and  progress  toward  WTO  accession 
have  slowed.  The  country  must  move  ahead  with  reforms  in  order  to  secure  the  foreign 
investment  necessary  to  exploit  its  energy  export  potential.  U.S.  support  to  liberalize 
azakhstan  s  commercial,  legal  and  regulatory  framework  will  be  critical  to  U.S.  interests  in 

th^blsf  for  Its  potential  as  a  principal  exporter  of  energy  and  minerals  that  is 

me  DEse  tor  over  3>1.7  billion  of  U.S.  investment. 

environment  in  Kazakhstan  remains  difficult,  necessitating 
active  U.S.  advocacy  on  behalf  of  U.S.  companies.  FSA  programs,  such  as  DOC  business  ^ 

promotion  efforts,  USDA’s  Cochran  Farmer  Exchanges  and  ECE,  will  be  vital  to  increase  U  S 
trade  and  investment  in  Kazakhstan. 
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Ecdnomic  Development:  Positive  economic  growth  in  Kazakhstan  was  reyersedjjy  declining  ^ 
export  prices  and  the  spill-over  of  the  Russian  ind  Asian  financial  crisis.  FSA,  Peace  Corps  and 
public  diplomacy  programs  assist  Kazakhstan  to  establish  the  legal,  regulatory,  and  institutional 
components  of  a  transparent,  market-based  economy  .  They  help  Kazakhstan  improve 
and  economic  outlook,  providing  commercial  opportunities  for  U.S.  compames. 

•International  Crime:  Given  Kazakhstan's  budget  woes  and  deeply-rooted  Sovietlaw  ^ 
enforcement  practices,  FSA  criminal  justice  assistance,  admimstered  by  INL  and  USAID, 
strengthen  Kazakhstan's  law  enforcement  capability  and  judicial  system.  They  help 
international  crime  and  corruption  from  affecting  American  citizens  at  home  and  abroad^i 

promoting  Kazakhstani  economic  prosperity. 

Illegal  Drugs:  Kazakhstani  government  funding  to  fight  the  drug  trade  has  been  reduced  and 
more  illegal  drugs  are  believed  to  be  produced  in  or  transit  I^akhstan.  FSA  criminal  justice 
programs  will  strengthen  Kazakhstan's  ability  to  fight  narcotics  trafficking,  production^^l 


abuse  as  well  as  transit., 

Democracy:  Given  the  severely  flawed  January  1999  presidential  election  and  deterioratog  ^ 
respect  for  civil  liberties,  FSA  democratic  initiatives  and  exchanges.  Peace  Coips  and  EGE  will 
be  carefully  targeted  to  support  the  development  of  democratic  institutions,  political  pluJ^^ 

civil  society,  and  respect  for  human  rights.  Lii  -  ^ 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  Serious  budget  shortfalls  have  harmed  the  lives  of  large  segments  of 
people,  primarily  children,  elderly  and  physically  handicapped.  FSA  humanitarian  miti^^ 
and  special  transport  will  allow  the  U.S.  to  address  specific,  compelling  social  needs. 

Environment:  Despite  serious  budget  constraints  and  industrial  resistance,  Kazakhstan  has 
announced  its  intention  to  undertake  serious  steps  to  reduce  emissions  and  protect  endangered 
species  and  the  Aral  Sea.  FSA,  Peace  Corps,  and  public  diplomacy  programs  will  strengthen 
Kazakhstan's  commitment  to  protect  the  earth's  climate,  support  conservation  and  susta^ 
use  of  natural  resources,  and  reduce  already  serious  environmental  degradation. 

Health:  With  its  health  system  in  a  state  of  collapse,  Kazakhstan  is  faced  with  epidemic  levels 
of  tuberculosis  in  several  areas  and  growing  numbers  of  AIDS  cases.  FSA  programs  wi 
combat  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  within  Kazakhstan  and  promote  effective  reorga^^on 
ofKazakhstan's  health  services.  ' 

Public  Diplomacy:  Kazakhstan's  millennia  of  isolation  from  the  West  have  created  suspicion  of 
US  culture,  policy  and  goals.  USIA  programs  will  assist  Embassy  outreach  and  promote  and 
strive  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  understanding  between  the  people  of  Kaz^tan 
and  the  United  States.  ® 

Performance  Evaluation; 

.  Encourage  the  development  of  the  Caspian  basin's  hydrocarbon  resources  as  an  alternative  to 
leliance  on  Middle  East  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Production  Sharing  Agreement  was  signed 
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^tween  the  GOK  and  the  Offshore  Kazakhstan  International  Operating  Company  ’ 
K^akhstan  signed  Ankara  ^claration  in  October  reaffirming  multiple  pipelines.  Feasibility 
stady  signed.  Key  permits  for  export  pipeline  to  Russian  Black  Sea  port  approved,  clearing^ 

the  way  for  actual  construction  preparation  and  work  to  begin.  . 

Promote  Kazakstan' s  long-term  political  stability  through  the  development  of  democratic 
msututions  and  respect  for  human  rights.  Number  of  political  parties  increasing.  CEC 
^rfomance  improved  m  informing  citizens  in  January  1999  presidential  election,  but  the 

flawed  elections  were  still  a  setback  for  democracy. 

•  Pursue  the  dismantlement  of  Kazakhstan’s  WMD  infrastructure  and  the  attendant  safe  and 
of  nuclear  materials  and  spent  fuels.  Significant  progress  made  to  redirect 
expertise  of  former  Soviet  weapons  scientists  to  commercial  activities.  Project  for  safe 

140 ICBM ’silos 

d  178  of  181  test  mnnels  closed  so  far.  Beginmng  dismantling  the  Stepnogorsk  biological 

teAs^l  ?n  """ 

Enhance  regional  stability,  prevent  the  spread  of  international  crime  and  illegal  drugs  fight 
,  against  terronsm,  and  improve  law  enforcement  cooperation.  Bilateral  statement  on  fighting 

1^17  “  November.  New  Criminal  Code,  which  came  into  effL  iif 

ary  1998,  cnimnalizes  money  laundering  and  other  financial  crimes  and  will  help 
combat  drug  trafficking. 

Assist  Kazakhstan's  transition  to  a  free-market  economy,  help  safeguard  U.S.  investment 
Md  increase  opportumties  for  U.S.  exports.  At  meeting  in  October,  GOK  expressed 
intention  in  November  to  submit  draft  legislation  to  WTO  secretariat  by  March  1999.  GOK 
shares  in  second-tier  companies  sold  on  stock  exchange,  benefited  fi-om  USAID  technical 
assistance.  Accession  to  the  Bern  Convention  on  Intellectual  Property  in  October. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performatirp- 

Acwss  of  Kazakhstam  energy  resources  to  world  markets  and  continued  GOK  commitment 
Turicey  ^  ^  trans-Caspian  export  route  to  link  up  to  an  East-West  pipeline  to 

taprove  conduct  of  local  and  parliamentary  elections  if  held  in  1999,  facilitate  tangible 
emocratic  reform  efforts,  including  registration  of  new  political  parties; 

Continue  dismantlement  of  WMD  infrastructure  and  redirection  of  scientific  expertise 
complete  Materials  Protection  Control  and  Accounting  projects,  enhance  export  controls 

•  Continued  participation  with  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  in  PfP,  other  multilateral 
^tivities  and  a  redefined  CENTRASBAT ,  involving  the  development  of  a  battalion 
taSviSiaUy^  CENTRASBAT  nations,  with  the  ability  to  deploy  collectively  or 

•  Increased  U.S.  exports  to  Kazakhstan;  resolution  of  ongoing  U.S.  business  disputes. 
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KAZAKSTAN 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^»propriatibns  AcbbuBIsj 

£il^?Sfrateaic  'Goaii'.;  >.  - 


Regional  Stability 
FMF-G 
IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

ESF 

FSA 

NADR-Export  Control 

Open  Markets 
FSA 

U.S,  Exports 
FSA 

Economic  Development 
FSA 

International  Crime 
FSA 

Illegal  Drugs 

FSA 

Democracy 

FSA 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
FSA 

Environment 
FSA  * 

Health 

FSA  : 


2,837 

2,250 

587 

1,564 

1,300 

264 


17,390 

17,390 


13,126 

13,126 

1,400 

1,400 


4,284 

4,284 


2,364 

1,800 

564 

1,805 

1,500 

305 


1,540 

1,540 

20,450 

20,450 


12,300 

12,300 

1,600 

1,600 


4,200 

4,200 


2,350 

1,800 

550 

10,826 

10,000 

826 


20,000 

20,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

14,000 

14,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 
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Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 
FY1II98  - 

H399 

ESF 

FMF 

FSA 

IMET 

NADR 

2,250 

40,300 

587 

264 

1,800 

44;i90 

564 

305 

— - - 

1,800 

53,500 

550 

826 

Total 

43,401 

46,859 

56,676 

i^tlier  Accounts^^^  ^  ^ 

- - — 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

■  2,800 
1,563 
1,831 

2,972 

1,404 

2,172 

^  3,099 

1,469 
2,498 

Total 

6.548 

7,066 

I^^KSTAN 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

49,595 

f  '  ' 

53*407 

63,7^2 
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Kyrgyzstan 

,  ($  in  thousands) _ .  _ _  - 

National  Interests:  U.S.  national  interest  security  is  enhanced  by  a  stable,  prosperous 
and  independent  Kyrgyzstan  that  contributes  to  regional  stability,  cooperation  and  market 
democratic  development.  Democr^dzation,  market-oriented  growfli  and  integration  into 
the  world  economy  in  turn  further  Kyrgyzstan's  sovereignty  and  independence. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Warsaw  Initiative  funding  for  participation  in  Partnership  for  Peace 
(PFP)  activities,  training,  and  equipment  combined  with  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (IMET)  programs  will  further  regional  cooperation  and  reform  of  the 
Kyrgyz  military  along  Western  models.  State  Department  and  Peace  Corps  will  promote 
regional  stability  via  cooperation  in  natural  resources  management.  Kyrgyzstan  will  be 
eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under 
Section  5 16  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Kyrg^^^  in 

meeting  defense  requirenients  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  An  effective  export  control  system  will  be  promoted  via 
assessment  of  current  resources,  and  training  and  equipment  assistance.  U.S.  Civilian 
Research  and  Development  Foundation  projects  will  fund  peaceful  research  projects  for 
former  weapons  scientists  and  support  the  commercial  development  of  promising 
innovative  developments.  A  seismology  center,  staffed  by  local  scientists,  w^f  monitor 
regional  seismic  activity.  ;  i^RI 

Economic  Development:  FSA  supported  training  and  technical  assistance  will  continue 

in  commercial  law  reform,  government  finance  reform,  power  sector  restructuring,  small 
business  formation  and  economic  development.  FSA  funds  also  support  initiatives  to 
provide  capital  for  Kyrgyz  business  through  the  Central  Asian  -  American  Er^^^^e 

Fund.  ■ '  '  -  '  '  :  ■  ;  . 

Illegal  Drugs:  Continuation  of  criminal  justice  assistance,  including  training  m 
investigation,  forensics,  and  organized  crime  prevention. 

Democracy:  Democratic  institutions  md  practices  will  be  strengthened  through 
programs  focusing  on  assisting  NGO's,  media,  academia,  and  the  government,  in 
particular  in  preparation  for  upcoming  elections.  The  USG  has  partnered  with  the  Soros 
Foundation  and  made  a  significant  investment  in  the  founding  of  the  indepen^m^ 
American  University  of  Kyrgyzstan. 

Open  Markets:  Exchanges  under  USIA  and  Peace  Corps  auspices  will  focus  on  further 
development  of  commercial  law  and  private  enterprise  development. 
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Humanitarian  Assistance:  Assistance  for  transportation  of  humanitarian  donations  and 
natural  disaster  emergency  supplies. 

HealA:  Support  for  reform  of  health  sector  and  disease  prevention. 


Public  Diplomacy:  Educational  and  cultural  exchanges  and  information  programs  are 
designed  to  expose  Kyrgyz  to  U.S.  democratic  and  economic  institutions 


Performance  Evaluation; 


•  Entry  into  the  WTO  Kyrgyzstan  entered  the  WTO  in  December  1998  after 
negotiating  a  forward-looking  accession  package,  including  parliamentary  approval  of 
a  number  of  key  reforms.  Next  key  steps  are  implementation  of  agreed  tariff  and 
goods  &  services  agreements. 

•  CENTRASBAT  98  particmation  Kyrgyzstan  actively  participated  in  planning  and 
executing  a  successful  regional  peacekeeping  exercise  with  other  contributors  to  the 
Central  Asia  Peacekeeping  Battalion  (Uzbekistan  and  Kazakhstan). 

•  ^apons  interdiction  Kyrgyz  customs  authorities  detained  an  Iranian  humanitarian 
shipment  to  Afghanistan  after  discovering  the  shipment  contained  ammunition. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Passage  and  implementation  of  commercial  laws  conducive  to  business  development 
and  investment, 

•  Free  and  fair  elections  in  1999/2000. 

•  Continued  participation  with  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  in  PfP,  other  multilateral 
activities,  and  a  redefined  CENTRASBAT,  involving  the  development  of  a  battalion 

ft’om  each  of  the  CENTRASBAT  nations,  with  the  ability  to  deploy  collectively  or 
individually. 

•  Progress  towards  a  credible  non-pfoliferation/anti-narcotics  regime,  including 
professional  customs  service  and  immigration  controls. 
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KYRGYZSTAN 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounted 
by  Strategic  Goai _ 

Regional  Stability 
FMF-G 
IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

ESF 

FSA 

NADR-Export  Control 

Open  Markets 
FSA 


Actt^al 
FY  19bS 

1,686 

1,350 

336 


1,000 

,1,000 


Estimate 
FY  1999 

1,883 

1,550 

333 


Request 
FY  2000 


6.707 

5,000 

1.707 


U.S.  Exports 
FSA 

Economic  Development 

FSA 

Illegal  Drugs 
FSA 

Democracy 

FSA 


Humanitarian  Assistance 


9,332 

9,332 


8,278 

8,278 

2,640 

2,640 


13,150 

13,150 

1,000 

1,000 

8,900 

8,900 

1,600 

1,600 


14,000 

14,000 

1,000 

1,000 

io,ooo 

10,000 

1,500 

1,500 
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ii^&propriations  Accounts  ' 

Req|ue$f 

PY  9hno 

tor 

FMF 

FSA 

IMET 

NADR 

Total 

1,350 
24,320 
336 
.  42 

1,550 

28,520 

333 

408 

Accounts’/-  •. 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

30,811 

1,366 

790 

1.419 

SB^n 

TOtBl 

IKBO 

\fm^GYZSTM4  .  ;vr>;V,;  -  , 

Action  150  Resource  of al 

25,47t 

41, sM 
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Moldova 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  The  U.S.  national  interests  primarily  at  stake  m  Moldova  include 
promotion  of  a  democratic  government,  a  free  market  economy,  and  regional  sta  i  ity 
and  security  U.S.  national  security  is  affected  by  the  regional  instabilrty  ^used  by  A 
“SLnistrian  tonflict,  which  adver^ly  affc«s  security  in  ttte  Balkans  »d 
former  USSR.  Other  U.S.  interests  in  Moldova  mclude  promoting  economic  prospenty, 
combating  transnational  crime,  preventing  weapons  proliferation,  and  avertmg 
humanitarian  crises.  * 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

•  I  ^ 

Rerional  Stability:  Transnistrian  secession  threatens  the  stabili®  of  the  Baltara  and 
L  Newly  Inde^ndent  States  (NIS)  region.  Support  of  the  Moldovan  go™™™'* 
Versing  strategy  for  resolving  the  conflict  will  aid  in  mingatmg  regional  instabihty 
and  fetering  tlK  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  and  arms  stockpiles.  Conning  the 
Warsaw  Initiative  and  International  Military  Education  and  Training  OMET)  progr^s 
Sll  smbility  by  promoting  the  development  of  a  Westem-onentednuljmry 
thafcan  participate  in  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  exercises  and  conferences  whic 
serves  to  more  closely  integrate  Moldova  with  Euro-Attatic 
Moldova  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a 
ermit  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  TransfCT  of  EDA  wdl 
assist  Moldova  in  meeting  defense  requirements  and  furthering  NATO 


WP..ponsofMassDestruction_:  Preventing  the  export  or  transit  of  arm  or  strategic  _ 
materials  that  could  be  used  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  a  key  U.S.  objective 

Moldova.  To  that  end,  U.S.  assistance  programs  m  this  area  will  emphasize 

strengthening  Moldova's  export  control  system  and  its  ability  to  prevent, 

Sgate  indents  involving  the  movement  and  trafficking  of  lethal  weapons.fiffl 

Ooen  Markets-  Treasury  and  Commerce  Technical  Assistance  will  help  strengthen 
Sfeva^nomy  thrlugh  flie  provision  of  financial  ex,jrtise  to  a<*vtse  M^-a  on 
securities  and  banking  regulations.  In  conjunction  with  other  economic  reforms,  this 
assistance  will  serve  to  further  harmonize  Moldova's  financial  markets  with  t^^o 
Western  countries.  *  “ 

Fronomic  Development:  Political  stability  in  Moldova  requires  long-term  stable  _ 
economic  growth,  andMoldova  is  perhaps  the  most  advanced  of  any  of  the  NIS  m 
economic  reform.  U.S.  assistance  in  this  area  seeks  to  help  Moldova  be  a  model  in 
obtain  long-term  growth  through  large-stale  land  privatization,  deregulation  oSfer 
refonh  measures.  U.S.  assistance  programs  .target  not  only  land  reform,  but  o 
rcMing  efforts  in  accounting  systems,  taxation,  the  energy  sector,  leg^n 

affecting  trade  and  investment.  « 
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^mational  Crime:  The  growth  of  organized  crime  in  the  NIS  region  presents  a 
effom  IlTr  Assistance  funds  underwrite  cooperato 

m  combated  oS::  0®“'* 


Pem^racv:  Moldova  has  generally  outpaced  its  neighbors  in  terms  of  its  democratic 

velopment  and  human  nghts  observance.  Furthering  this  trend  through  USG 
asmtace  progr^  fosters  the  development  of  a  civil  society  thatSutmote 
^bthty  internally  and  in  the  region.  Moldova's  success  in  promoC  aZ^racv 

d:vXm:nr 


V  '"H/ I 


^^tarian  Assistance:  In  recognition  of  Moldova’s  current  economic  crisis  and  the 
ardshps  associated  with  its  ongoing  reform  efforts,  the  U.S.  intends  to  continue 

humanitarian  assistance  including  emergency  pharmaceu^ 

^bhc  Diplomacv:  In  keeping  with  U.S.  goals  in  Moldova,  ECE  will  help  to  nromote 
economic  growth  political  security,  democracy  and  human  rights,  and  the^free^flow  of 
^rmation.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  U.S.  assistance  to  Moldovk  in  puwf 
p  acy  wi  1  be  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  information  through  both  the 
^tlSTSsf  ^  d  responsible  press  and  tht  prottn  of  greater 

Perfonnance  Evaluation; 

*  i-™g  mechanisms  into  operation  to  convey  and  title  land  in  py  1998  PSA 
progr^s  resulted  m  a  streamlined  land  and  property  allocation  process  and  a 

ifsAm^  registration  system.  During  this  fiscal  perioc 

USAID  completed  the  pilot  phase  of  the  restructuring  of  72  collective  farms 

m^Tan"3!S^o“  -d  formaflon  of 

distribution,  and  one  dispatch  and  transmission  entity  laid  the  foundation  for 
privatization  in  PY  1998.  USAID  helped  establish  L  NationrA^  for  Pner^ 
Regulation  (ANRE)  as  an  independent  regulatory  body  with  the  exclusive  authori^ 
over  icensmg,  establishing  tariffs  and  consumer  service  standards.  USAID  advisors 
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also  helped  introduce  a  cash  collection  system  and  fuel  procurement  mechanism,  as 
well  as  information  and  management  techniques  toward  a  new  market-oriented 
environment  conducive  to  foreign  investments. 

•  Increase  size  of  USIS  exchange  programs  in  Moldova.  Exchanges  conducted  by 
USIA  Chisinau  in  FY  1998  saw  a  net  increase.  The  Community  Connections 
program  saw  the  biggest  increase  of  individuals  -  from  1 10  in  FY  1997  to  140  in  FY 
1998-  participating  in  exchanges  in  the  fields  of  law,  business,  public  admimstration, 
agriculture  and  the  press.  Other  FY  98  USIS  exchange  programs  included  the 
Fulbright  program  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  scholars  as  well  as  high  school 
teachers,  and  the  International  Visitors  Program.  USIS  sent  a  number  of  legal  and 
law  enforcement  officials  to  the  U.S.  with  a  special  emphasis  on  fighting  crime  and 
corruption  through  the  International  Visitor's  Program  (IVP)  in  FY  1998.  Under  the 
rVP,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President's  advisor  on  foreign  affairs, 
the  President's  advisor  on  national  security,  the  head  of  the  President  s  Supreme 
Economic  Council,  and  six  members  of  Parliament,  including  almost  the  entire 
Budget  Commission,  visited  the  U.S. 

•  Continued  PFP  participation  and  increased  promotion  to  senior  military  or  defense 
ministry  positions  of  graduates  of  U.S.  IMET  programs.  Moldova  is  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  former  Soviet  states  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  program  Md  has 
significantly  increased  its  participation  since  1995  despite  severe  financial  limitations. 
Moldova  participated  in  7  PfP  exercises  in  1998.  IMET  trained  11  Moldovans  in 
FY  1998,  bringing  the  total  to  41  since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Moldovan 
graduates  of  the  IMET  program  have  consistently  moved  into  positions  of  greater 
responsibility.  The  Moldovan  Ministry  of  Defense  is  very  pleased  with  the  program, 
and  it  has  proved  a  definite  plus  in  engaging  with  the  Moldovans . 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Number  of  farms  decollectivized  with  title  certificates  for  individual  plots  issued  to 
the  eligible  farmers. 

•  Organization  of  successful  tenders  for  electrical  power  generation  and  distribution 
companies. 

•  At  least  one  visit  to  Chisinau  by  a  USG  law  enforcement  agency. 

•  Establish  a  technical  assistance  program  for  independent  newspapers  with  a  resident 

U.S.  advisor.  •  n 

•  Continue  IMET  and  other  military  exchanges  intended  to  develop  democratically 

oriented  armed  forces. 

•  Help  draft  and  secure  passage  of  legislation  containing  required  reforms  affecting 

trade  and  investment  policy,  to  prepare  Moldova  for  WTO  accession. 

•  Promote  and  assist  new  investment  by  U.S.  firms  in  the  Moldovan  agribusiness 
sector. 
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MOLDOVA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriationsi  Accounts 

Actual 

E^bmate 

Request 

by  Strategic  Goal 

FY  iasil 

FYi999 

FY20dd- 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

FSA 

3,910 

3.450 

1,311 

850 

32,050 

1,500 

IMET 

460 

461 

30,000 

550 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

FSA 

37 

77 

2,912 

NADR-Export  Control 

37 

77 

2,000 

912 

Open  Markets 

FSA 

500 

500 

500 

500 

U.S.  Exports 

110 

910 

FSA 

110 

910 

- 

Economic  Development 

FSA 

18,850 

23,100 

26,000 

18,850 

23,100 

26,000 

International  Crime 

FSA 

500 

3,050 

3,500 

500 

3,050 

3,500 

Democracy 

FSA 

5,810 

5,500 

8,500 

5,810 

5,500 

8,500 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

FSA 

6,700 

2,800 

2,750 

6,700 

2,300 

2,000 

NADR-Demining 

- 

500 

750 

Health 

FSA 

600 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

37.017 

37,748 

77.212 
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^^opriatiQii8^«c0tints'  ^ 

ESP 

FMF 

FSA 

IMET 

NADR 

Total 

3,450 

33,070 

460 

37 


37,0f7 


577 


37,748 


77,212 


D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps  .  ■  -  _ _ 


Total 


ii®  -- 


3,088 


,034 

494 

,700 


3,228 


,078 

517 

.725 


3,320 
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National  Interests;  The  U.S.  has  an  overriding  national  security  interest  in  furthering 
Russia  s  development  of  a  democratic  civil  society  ruled  by  law  with  respect  for  human 
rights  and  a  growth  oriented  market  economy  that  are  fully  integrated  into  the 
«'  mainstream  of  world  political  and  economic  relations.  The  benefits  to  the  United  States 
of  a  non-threatening  and  reforming  Russia  are  direct  and  tangible  in  terms  of  maintaining 
a  reduced  level  of  defense  spending  and  opening  up  a  potentially  huge  export  market  and 
alternative  source  for  our  energy  needs.  Russia's  fledgling  steps  toward  democracy 
could  be  reversed  if  its  people  lose  hope  in  economic  revival  and  a  more  economically 
secure  future.  We  also  have  strong  interests  in  preventing  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  protecting  Americans  from  the  threat  of  international  crime  originating 
in  Russia,  and  cleaning  up  the  environmental  degradation  from  the  Soviet  period. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportins 


rams  For  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  Russia  plays  a  significant  role  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East 
as  well  as  in  the  UN  Security  Council.  Continuing  Warsaw  Initiative  funding  for 
Partnership  for  Peace  exercises  and  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
programs  will  help  policy  leaders  in  Russia  understand  that  the  admission  of  new 
members  to  NATO  does  not  threaten  Russian  Security.  Russia  will  be  eligible  in  FY 
2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Russia  in  meeting  defense 
requirement  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Nonproliferation,  Antiterrorism,  Demining  and  Related 
Programs  (NADR)  funds  help  Russia  contain  its  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  weapons 
and  related  technology.  Scientific  collaboration  programs  with  FSA  keep  experts  at  home 
and  employed  in  peaceful  pursuits,  while  the  Export  Control  program  provides  equipment 
and  training  and  helps  strengthen  institutions  charged  with  contaiiraient  of  potential 
weapons  components  within  Russia.  . 

Open  Markets:  Foreign  investors  must  have  confidence  in  the  transparency  of  Russia's 
economc  policies  before  they  risk  the  capital  needed  to  tap  into  Russia's  vast  resources. 
Full-time,  professional  advisers  provide  expertise  and  advice  to  Russian  policymakers  as 
they  develop  regulatory  legislation. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  For  nearly  a  century,  most  of  Russia's  markets  were  closed  to 
U.S.  products  and  services.  The  FSA  funds  programs  that  provide  U.S.  businesses  with 
information  about  markets  and  investment  opportunities  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Russian  Federation.  In  a  number  of  Russian  regions,  American  Business  Centers 
provide  U.S.  businesspeople  with  logistical  support  and  help  them  identify  purchasers 
and  joint  venture  partners. 
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Global  Economic  Growth:  Russia  must  build  a  positive  investment  climate  to  attract 
capital  flows  needed  to  bring  about  long-term  economic  growth.  FSA  programs  help 
provide  training  and  expertise  to  develop  a  coherent  tax  code,  improve  budget  poh^ 
and  tighten  regulation  of  the  banking  sector. 

Economic  Development:  Success  of  democratic  and  economic  reform  in  Russia  depends 
on  the  individual  Russian's  belief  that  their  day-to-day  lives  will  improve.  The  engine  of 
future  growth  in  Russia  is  small  business.  T|ie  lion's  share  of  FSA  for  this  program  in 
FY  2000  will  capitalize  revolving  Enterprise  funds  and  credit  programs  for  small 
businesses,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  regions  outside  Moscow.  Such  funds  are 
particularly  important  in  helping  entrepreneurs  in  the  financial  crisis.  Other  programs 
will  help  build  the  legislative  framework  to  create  a  positive  environment  for  inye^ent 
at  the  regional  level,  and  provide  training  to  thousands  of  entrepreneurs. 

International  Crime:  Russia's  authorities  now  recognize  the  threat  to  their  economy 
presented  by  international  crime,  and  they  have  turned  to  the  U.S.  and  other  Western 
partners  for  assistance  in  addressing  these  issues.  The  complexity  of  white-collar  crimes, 
particularly  corruption,  money-laundering,  fraud  and  others,,  is  beyond  the  capability  and 
resources  of  Russian  law  enforcement.  The  USG  provides  training  and  expertise  to 
Russian  law  epforcement  authorities  on  these  issues.  > 

Illegal  Drugs:  Russia's  role  as  a  transit  country  for  illegal  drugs  has  increased  since  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Drug  use,  particularly  of  opiates,  is  on  the  rise.  Russian 
law  enforcement  is  poorly  prepared  to  address  the  complexity  and  international  nature  of 
issues  relating  to  drug  trafficking  and  narcobusiness.  Targeted  USG  interagency 
programs,  coordinated  by  INL,  support  training  of  Russian  law  enforcement  authorkies 
in  modem  methods  to  combat  these  crimes. 

Democracy:  Success  for  Russian  reforms  in  general,  and  the  direct  benefits  to  the  U.S. 
they  present,  depend  on  the  success  of  Russia's  democratic  institutions.  Despite  political 
and  economic  crises,  transition  of  authority  has  remained  within  the  bounds  of  Russia's 
constitution,  a  trend  FSA  programs  seek  to  support.  Long-term  change  will  be 
generational  and  must  come  from  the  grass  roots.  FSA  funding  for  exchange  programs 
and  support  for  development  of  Russia's  fledgling  NGO  sector  and  independent  media 
address  our  long-term  goal  to  foster  democratic  institutions  and  respect  for  international 
human  rights  standards.  '  , 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  stability  of  Russia's  government  -  which  is  in  our  direct 
national  interest  —  depends  in  part  on  its  ability  to  address  the  populations  most  urgent 
needs.  One  consequence  of  the  financial  crisis  is  that  Russia  no  longer  has  the  capacity 
to  address  emergencies  as  they  arise.  In  addition  to  addressing  genuine  humanitarian 
needs,  US  assistance  does  much  to  engender  good  relations  between  U.S.  and  Russian 
NGO's. 

Fnvirnnment:  Russia’s  environment  bears  deep  scars  from  the  Soviet  era.  Now  some 
areas  have  the  potential  to  damage  the  environment  well  beyond  Russia's  borders.  With 
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the  governments  of  countries  in  the  region,  FSA  funds  support  programs  to  safely 
contain  nuclear  waste  in  Russia's  northwest .  Other  programs  contribute  to  the 
international  effort  aimed  at  phasing  out  ozone-depleting  CFC's.  $9'^ 


Population;  Regional  conflicts,  particularly  in  the  North  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia, 
have  displaced  thousands  and  created  refugee  flows.  The  USG  contributes  to 
international  efforts  coordinated  by  the  UNHCR  and  other  international  organizations. 


Health;  Russia  s  financial  crisis  has  further  damaged  the  post-Soviet  social  safety  net, 
and  most  Russians  no  longer  have  access  to  adequate  health  care.  Now  Russia's  health 
concerns  have  the  potential  to  have  impact  on  the  world  at  large.  In  addition  to  funding 
partnerships  with  U.S.  hospitals,  FSA  programs  will  help  address  the  spread  of  multi- 
drug-resistant  strains  of  tuberculosis.  Ktii 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Achieve  and  implement  bilateral  agreements  on  arms  control  and  nonproliferation 
arrangements.  Consensus  for  passing  START  II  nearly  reached  in  Duma,  passage 
slowed  by  political  response  to  air  strikes  on  Iraq.  On  non-proliferation,  Russian 
authorities  have  taken  action  against  entities  discovered  to  be  contravening  policy,  but 
GOR  needs  to  press  for  tight  compliance. 


•  Provision  of  civilian  employment  alternatives  to  a  majority  of  scientists  with  critical 
weapons  expertise.  USG  programs  engaged  approximately  65  percent  of  weapons 
scientists  and  technicians  in  peaceful  research  and  development  projects.  Science 
Centers  significantly  expanded  the  number  of  projects  involving  former  Russian 
biological  weapons  scientists  and  energized  a  concerted  U.S.  interagency  effort  to 
increase  activities  in  the  biotechnical  arena.  The  Science  Centers  expanded  business 
training  programs  for  these  scientists,  and  the  Civilian  Research  and  Development 
Foundation  initiated  several  programs  to  promote  collaboration  between  U.S. 
companies  and  weapons  scientists  with  commercially  promising  research  results. 

•  Passage  and  implementation  of  commercial  laws  conducive  to  business  and 
investment.  Part  one  of  new  tax  code  passed  in  July  1998.  Production  Sharing 
Agreement  (PSA)  implementing  legislation  passed  in  December  1998,  other  PSA 
legislation  still  in  parliament.  Legislation  limiting  foreign  investment  in  and 
management  of  Russian  tourism  entities  vetoed  by  President  Yeltsin.  Amendments  to 
Production  Sharing  Agreement  legislation,  opposed  by  U.S.  industry,  withdrawn 
from  consideration. 

•  Progress  toward  World  Trade  Organization  accession.  Official  commitment  to  WTO 
accession  remains  strong,  despite  intensification  of  financial  crisis.  Two  working 
party  sessions  at  WTO  headquarters  held  in  1998.  Goods  offer  tabled,  although 
proposed  tariff  bindings  are  higher  than  current,  actual  tariffs.  Agricultural  subsidies 
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offer  tabled,  although  1988-91  base  periods  used  permit  higher  subsidies  than  more 
recent  periods.  > 

•  Use  implementing  regulations  to  lessen  negative  effects  of  religion  law:  Resident 
Yeltsin  agreed  to  use  the  implementation  phase  of  the  1997  Law  on  Religion  to 
mitigate  some  of  its  negative  effects  on  religious  liberty  in  Russia.  Central 
government  officials  have  done  so,  but  need  to  take  concrete  steps  to  bring  local 
officials  in  line  with  international  standards. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performaffce; 

•  Implementation  of  export  control  regimes  resulting  in  Russian  curbs  on  WMD 
technology  transfers  to  Iran/Iraq. 

•  Recognize  international  standards  of  religious  freedom. 

•  Decreased  corruption-related  complaints  by  U.S.  business. 

•  Level  of  U.S.  exports  to  Russia. 

•  Foreign  direct  investment  to  Russian  regions.  , 

•  Greater  portion  of  Russian  scientists  and  technicians  with  weapons  expertise  securely 
employed. 

•  Closure  of  the  most  dangerous  Russian  nuclear  power  plants 


RUSSIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousdnds) 


Appropriation?  Accountsk.; 

'  ?  by  Strategic  Goal  i  ,  ,,, 

kmwi 

Regional  Stability 

2,982 

2,420 

5,400 

FMF-G 

2,250 

1,500 

1,500 

FSA 

■  ■ 

- 

3,000 

IMET 

732 

920 

900 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

9,088 

26,497 

121,261 

ESF 

FSA  , 

7,400 

25,000 

119,000 

NADR-Export  Control 

1,688 

1,497 

2,261 

Open  Markets 

12,650 

6,400 

5,000 

FSA  ' 

12,650 

6,400 

5,000 

U.S.  Exports 

12,684 

5,750 

6,000 

FSA 

12,684 

5,750 

6,000 

Global  Economic  Growth 

1,230 

21,600 

23,000 

FSA 

1,230 

21,600 

23,000 

Economic  Development 

25,600 

24,370 

49,000 

FSA 

25,600 

24,370 

49,000 

International  Crime 

9,270 

7,735 

8,600 

FSA 

9,270 

7,735 

8,600 

Illegal  Drugs 

430 

365 

400 

FSA 

430 

365 

400 

Democracy 

48,338 

56,680 

58,000 

FSA 

48,338 

56,680 

58,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

2,920 

5,580 

6,000 

FSA 

2,920 

5,580 

6,000 
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Environment 

5,800 

11,450 

FSA 

5,800 

11,450 

9,000 

Population 

1,020 

1,115 

1,200 

FSA 

1,020 

1,115 

1,200 

Health 

5,772 

6,315 

6,800 

FSA 

5,772 

6,315 

6,800 

Diplomatic  Activities 

70 

«• 

FSA 

70 

- 

Total 

137,853 

176,277 

299,661 

D&CP 

19,908 

21,164 

22,127 

ECE 

10,199 

9,159 

9,580 

Peace  Corps 

3,096 

3,474 

3,998 

Total 

33,203 

33,797 

35,705 

Tajikistan 

,  ($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  U.S.  national  security  is  enhanced  by  Central  Asian  states  that  are 
independent,  stable,  integrated  into  Western  and  global  structures,  and  prosperous 
market  democracies.  A  stable,  peaceful  Tajikistan  contributes  to  regional  cooperation 
and  stability,  minimizes  opportunities  for  interference  by  outside  powers,  and  will  help 
to  curb  international  crime,  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorism. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability:  Successful  implementation  of  the  peace  process  in  Tajikistan  is  an 
important  key  to  regional  stability  in  Central  Asia.  This  goal  is  fostered  by  support  to 
the  United  Nations  Mission  of  Observers  in  Tajikistan  (UNMOT). 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Tajikistan  does  not  have  any  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  either  nuclear  or  chemical,  though  it  does  have  significant  uranium  reserves 
and  uranium  processing  facilities  which  could  be  of  strategic  significance.  Export 
control  assistance  will  continue.  Wf 

Economic  Development:  Tajikistan  was  the  poorest  republic  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Development  of  a  private  sector  is  high  priority  for  economic  growth.  FSA  assistance  in 
the  form  of  exchanges,  training,  and  enterprise  funds  promotes  economic  restructuring 
and  privatization.  - 


International  Crime:  Drug  trafficking  across  Tajikistan's  porous  border  with 
Afghanistan  is  a  serious  problem.  FSA  crimihal  justice  programs  seek  to  improve  law 
and  order  and  fight  corruption. 

Democracy:  Support  the  establishment  of  democratic  institutions,  laws  and  practices  and 
promote  an  active  civil  society.  This  goal  is  supported  by  FSA  assistance  to  support  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  and  promote  respect  for  human  rights.  The  U.S. 
will  continue  to  promote  institution-building,  including  the  holding  of  free  and  fair 
elections  as  required  under  the  peace  accords. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  Under  the  terms  of  the  peace  accords,  repatriation  of  the 
refugees  from  Afghanistan  has  been  completed.  These  returnees  now  need  help  in 
rebuilding  their  homes  and  reintegrating  into  society.  FSA  humanitarian  programs  target 
returnees  and  other  vulnerable  groups. 

Health:  Tajikistan  has  one  of  the  world's  highest  infant  mortality  rates  and  has  suffered 
from  outbreaks  of  diseases  such  as  typhoid.  FSA  assistance  focuses  on  improving 
Tajikistan's  health  care  system  and  fighting  the  spread  of  disease. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  Has  succeeded  in  alleviating  urgent  need  among  some  of  the 
country's  most  vulnerable  groups.  Emergency  food  aid  has  helped  feed  returning 
refugees  and  has  been  used  by  NGO's  managing  food-for-work  programs  assisting  the 
returnees  to  rebuild. 

Implementation  of  the  June  1997  peace  accord.  Both  government  and  opposition  have 
already  overcome  many  hurdles  as  they  move  forward  with  implementation.  Refugees 
have  been  repatriated,  opposition  figures  given  positions  in  the  government,  and 
opposition  fighters  brought  to  assembly  points  and  registered. 

Further  development  of  political  parties.  Under  the  terms  of  the  peace  accords  the 
government  has  promised  to  lift  the  ban  on  the  four  banned  opposition  parties. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Completion  of  commitments  required  during  the  transition  period  established  under 
peace  accords; 

•  Ban  lifted  on  opposition  parties;  ,  ; 

•  Conduct  of  free  tuid  fair  parliamentary  elections  with  the  participation  of  opposition 
parties; 

•  Increased  privatization,  including  increased  number  of  small  and  medium  sized 
businesses; 

•  Inqirovement  of  internal  stability. 
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TAJIKISTAN 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


N|iP^ropriation»^ccounfs 

Recjuest^st 

FY20d0 

Regional  Stability 

4,946 

CIPA 

4,946 

3,000 

7,000 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

41 

24 

63 

ESF 

. 

NADR-Export  Control 

41 

24 

63 

U.S.  Exports 

80 

220 

FSA 

80 

220 

- 

Economic  Development 

3,515 

3,150 

3,000 

FSA 

3,515 

3,150 

3,000 

International  Crime 

200 

600 

500 

FSA 

200 

600 

500 

Democracy 

3,849 

1,900 

3,500 

FSA 

3,849 

1,900 

3,500 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

7,905 

4,500 

FSA 

3,856 

4,000 

NADR-Demining 

- 

- 

500 

Title  II 

4,049 

- 

- 

Health 

450 

800 

1,000 

FSA 

450 

800 

1,000 

Total 

20,986 

14,894 

19,563 
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Turkmenistan 

- - - ($  in  thousands)  _ 

Rational  Interests:  U.S.  national  security  is  enhanced  by  a  stable,  independent 
urkmemstan  that  contributes  to  regional  stability  and  prosperity.  The  U.S.  also  has  an 
mterest  in  the  deliveiy  that  Turkmenistan's  significant  energy  resources  be  delivered  to 
ey  ^ergy  markets  in  Turkey  and  that  those  resources  not  pass  through  Iran.  Market 
economic  development  and  the  fostering  of  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  will 
reiirforce  stability  and  create  a  positive  environment  for  U.S.  business  activity.  There  is 
refom  needs  to  be  done  in  Turkmenistan  on  both  economic  and  democratic 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Initiative  funding  for  participation  in  Parmership  for  Peace 
(PF^  activities  ttmmng,  and  equipment  combined  with  International  Military  Education 
Md  Traimng  (IMET)  programs  will  further  regional  cooperation  and  reform  of  the 
Turkmen  military  along  Western  models  and  enhance  Turkmenistan's  engagement  with 
Western  security  institutions.  Turkmenistan  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  Transfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Turkmenistan  in  meeting  defense 
requirements  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 

^pons  of  Mass  Destruction:  An  effective  export  control  system  will  be  promoted  via 
assessment  of  currenf  resources,  and  training  and  equipment  assistance. 

^onomic  Development:  Support  for  creating  a  legal  and  institutional  framework  for 
development  of  energy  resources.  FSA  funded  exchanges,  training  and  technical 
assistance  are  designed  to  promote  growth  of  a  stable,  market  oriented  economy^ 

fotemational  Crime:  Continuation  of  training  customs  and  border  guards  with  a  view  to 

strengthemng  borders  and  preventing  smuggling. 


Democracy:  Provide  assistance  to  the  Turkmen  government  to  fulfill  its  public 

commitments  to  adhere  to  democratic  norms  and  to  respect  human  rights,  in  particular  in 
preparation  for  upcoming  elections.  Training,  exchanges  and  information  outreach  will 

be  designed  to  support  citizens' groups  and  NGO's. 

Humamtorian  Assistance:  Assistance  for  transportation  of  humanitarian  donations  and 
natural  disaster  emergency  supplies. 

Healto:  Support  for  reform  of  health  sector  and  disease  prevention.  IfW 
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Performance  Evaluation 

•  Support  for  a  trans-Caspian  pipeline.  In  April  1998  the  Turkmen  government  agreed 
to  a  feasibility  study  for  a  trans-Caspian  pipeline  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Trade  and 
Development  Agency.  Since  that  time,  the  Turkmen’ government  has  displayed  - 
excellent  progress  towards  forming  a  consortium  for  construction  of  the  trans- 
Caspian  pipeline. 

.  Opening  of  OSCE  Ashgabat  office.  Turkmenistan  has  supported  establishing  an 
OSCE  office  in  Ashgabat,  which  will  be  open  by  the  beginning  of  1999  and  is 
expected  to  contiibute  to  promotion  of  democracy  in  the  run-up  to  parliamentary 
elections  in  December  1999. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Agreement  with  international  consortium  for  development  of  a  trans-Caspian  pipeline 
and  resolution  of  outstanding  issues  with  transit  countries. 

•  Multicandidate  parliamentary  elections  in  1999. 

•  OSCE  democracy-building  activities  take  place. 

•  Progress  towards  a  credible  non-proliferation/anti-narcotics  regime,  including 

professional  customs  service  and  immigration  controls,  increased  participation  in  PEP 
activities,  and  continued  reform  of  the  armed  forces. 

•  Accelerated  progress  towards  creation  of  a  market  economy ,  including  privatization, 
transparency,  and  on-line  government  accounts. 
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TURKMENISTAN 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Ai^propriatiohs  Accounts 
ii^^3trategicj4b2^l' 

•v" Actubl*>n^ 

FYlsIl 

Requeirtmt 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

786 

907 

900 

FMF-G 

450 

600 

600 

IMET 

336 

-  307 

300 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

56 

163 

3,418 

ESF 

■  . 

FSA 

• 

2,000 

NADR-Export  Control 

56 

163 

1,418 

U.S.  Exports 

100 

320 

FSA 

100 

320 

'  ■ 

Economic  Development 

1,800 

7,200 

FSA 

1,800 

7,200 

5’000 

International  Crime 

500 

1,700 

1,000 

FSA 

500 

1,700 

1,000 

Democracy 

1,850 

2,200 

2,500 

FSA 

1,850 

2,200 

2,500 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

350 

500 

500 

FSA 

350 

500 

500 

Health 

650 

1,500 

1,000 

FSA 

650 

1,500 

1,000 

Total 

WMMEk\ 

14,490 

14,318 

i 
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Ukraine 

- - - - - : - - -  ($  in  thousands) _ 

jMional  Interests:  The  U.S.  seeks  an  independent,  democratic,  and 

economy  anda  civilian  controlled  military  that  is  integrated  into 
the  broader  Euro-Atlantic  commumty.  Ukrainian  stability  is  important  to  U.S.  national 
security  .  A  successful  Ukrainian  transition  would  contribute  to  regional  stability  and 
prosperity  and  promote  a  secure  and  undivided  Europe.  Among  the  key  benefits  to  the 
^  transition  would  be  the  elimination  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
(WM  )  m  rastructure,  the  reduction  of  international  organized  crime,  and  a  permanent 
solution  to  fte  ongoing  risk  of  nuclear  contamination  at  Chernobyl.  Ukraine  is  also  a 
potentially  important  market  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

^  ■ 

gegional  Stability;  Ukraine  is  strategically  located  between  Russia  and  Central 
Europe.  Continuing  Warsaw  Initiative  and  International  Military  Education  and 
Traimng  (IMET)  programs  promote  the  development  of  a  westem-Oriented  militarv 
wpable  of  participating  alongside  NATO  forces  in  peacekeeping  operations  and 
P^ership  for  Peace  (PEP)  exercises.  These  relations  tie  Ukrainian  interests  and 

f  ®^'Sible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 

^icles  (ED^  on  a  grant  basis  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Tr^sfer  of  EDA  wi  1  assist  Ukraine  in  meeting  defense  requirements  and  furthering 
NATO  interoperability. 

Capons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Freedom  Support  Act  (FSA)  assistance  supports  the 

Ukrainians  who  once  specialized  in  research  and  development 
of  and  their  delivery  systems  through  projects  supported  by  the  Science  and 
Technology  Center  m  Ukraine  (STCU)  and  the  U.S.  Civilian  Research  and 
Development  Foundation.  Export  control  assistance  under  FSA  and  NADR  helps  to 
maintain  and  expand  a  common  understanding  and  approach  with  Ukraine  on 

preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  technologies, 
as  well  as  ballistic  missile  technologies. 


^  Partnership  for  Freedom  initiative  promotes  the  adoption 

ot  liberal  trade  and  investment  regimes  consistent  with  WTO  and  OECD  norms  (and 

eventual  accession  into  the  former),  as  well  as  the  swift  resolution  of  individual  trade  and 
mvestment  disputes  in  a  manner  consistent  with  such  norms. 

^xpand  U.S.  Exports:  The  USG  utilizes  trade-facilitating  mechanisms  such  as 
De^^ent  of  Commerce/Foreign  Commercial  Service  trade  promotion  programs,  US 
EXIM  credits,  OPIC  insurance  and  project  finance  mechanisms,  TDA  feasibility  studv 

programs,  and  t^pted  use  of  Partnership  for  Freedom  and  other  assistance  to  expand 
U.S.  exports  to  Ukrame. 
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F/^nomic  Development:  The  President's  Partnership  for  Freedom  (PFF)  initiative  and 
support  for  IFI  programs  encourage  the  adoption  of  policies  oriented  to  private  sector 
growth  (especially  small  and  medium  size  businesses),  macroeconomic  stabilization, 
Luctural  reform,  energy  reform,  and  the  removal  of  legal  and  ote  impediments  to^ 
increased  trade  and  investment.  The  program  is  designed  to  build  grassroots  support 
for  economic  reform  and  ultimately  alleviate  concern  and  resistance  m  the  Ra^^ 
parts  of  the  government. 

International  Grime:  Corruption  and  organized  crime  are  substantial  and  incrwsmg  ^ 
threats  to  democratic  stability  and  economic  development  m  Ukraine.  The  activities  of 
Ukrainian  criminal  organizations  also  threaten  U.S.  international  interest^  such  as 
eliminating  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  women  and  children.  Assistance  froin  a 
number  of  U.S.  agencies  is  directed  through  an  established  law  enforcement  liaison 
with  the  intention  of  improving  the  legal  basis  for  law  enforcement,  strengthening^w 

enforcement  institutions  and  contributing  to  their  reform. 

Democracy  :  Emerging  from  70  years  of  Soviet  totalitarianism,  Ukrame  has  made 
progress  in  creating  a  democratic  political  system.  PSA  fimded  assistance  prog^s^ 
Lpport  the  continuing  development  of  democratic  institutions,  tiie  rule  of  law  fr^dom 
of  religion  and  movement,  and  the  creation  of  a  civil  society  m  Ukrame. 

and  parmerships  play  an  important  role. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  U.S.  and  multilateral  assistance  resources  are  avail^^ 
address  humanitarian  crises  in  Ukraine  now  existing  and  as  they  arise. 

Environment:  The  United  States,  ^  part  of  the  G-7,  signed  a  Memorandumnf 

Understanding  with  Ukraine  in  December  1995  which  commits  U^ame  to  close  the 
Chemobvl  NPP  by  2000.  Continued  operation  poses  a  threat  to  Ukrame,  the  region, 
and  potentially.  North  America;  FSA-funded  assistance  programs  are  designed  to  help 
Ukraine  meet  these  commitments  and  also  to  ensure  the  safety  of  remammg  ^^£^1 


Health:  USO  assistance  programs  support  restructuring  of  the  health  systems  m 
Ukraine,  both  public  and  private,  to  increase  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  the  population  and  to  reduce  the  incidence  and  impact  of  disease  m 


Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Th<»  nrnvision  of  productive  employment  within  their  respective  disciplines  to 

and  engineers  previously  working  in  nuclear  and  other^apons  sect^ 
STCU  has  approved  over  $25  million  worth  of  projects  that  employ  thousands  of 
former  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  who  might  otherwise  pose  a  serious 
proliferation  threat. 
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,  im,  measured  by  increased  EU  and  G-7  donor  support  and  bv  enhanreH  tmf 

^^or^ank  programs.  The  Russian  financial  crisis  spWd  over  into  Ukraine 

ha^ng  the  country's  balance  of  payments  and  slowing  the  pace  of  reform.  IMF 
disbursements  under  the  EFF  were  temporarily  suspended.  EBRD  and  World  Bank 
funding  depend  upon  their  resumption.  Domestic  political  constraints  have  further 

wTif  confidence.  However.  Ukraine  passed  a 

budget  for  1999  which  narrows  the  deficit  and  may  help  restore  confidenc^. 

•  Increased  number  of  private  media  outlets  established  and  operating  free  of 

^yemment  control.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  press  available  in  Ukraine. 

However,  in  advance  of  the  1999  presidential  elections,  the  Ukrainian  Government 

appears  to  be  exerting  pressure  on  opposition  press  to  discourage  negative  reportine 
on  government  activities.  6  s  c  icporimg 

•  ^actment  and  Implementation  of  Laws  Fostering  Business  Development  and 

—  fstment.  Ubaine  has  made  some  progress  in  creating  legal,  tax,  and  regulatory 
systems  compatible  with  a  free  market  economy,  but  the  absence  of  a  modem 
commercial  code  and  lack  of  transparency  in  these  systems  makes  the  investment 

government  promises,  official  corruption  remains 
an  impediment  to  business  activity.  Foreign  direct  investment  in  Ukraine  has  as  a 
consequence,  lagged  behind  that  of  most  of  its  neighbors. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfnrmanrp- 

•  understandings  regarding  control  of  nuclear  and 
other  WMD  technologies,  proliferation,  and  conventional  arms  transfers. 

j'onfi^ience  in  Ukraine’s  commitment  to  reform,  measured  by 
mcreasedEU  and  G-7  donor  support  and  enhanced  IMF  and  World  Bank  programs 

•  Free  and  fair  presidential  elections. 

•  A  stronger  and  more  independent  media; 

Enactment  of  policies  and  legislation  that  support  energy  sector  restmcturing  and 
reform,  especially  nuclear  safety.  ■ 
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ly  Strafegtc 


Regional  stability 
FMF-G 
IMET 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

FSA 

NADR-Export  Control 

Open  Markets 
FSA 

U.S.  Exports 
FSA 

Economic  Development 
FSA 

International  Crime 
FSA 

Democracy 

FSA 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
FSA 

Environment 

FSA 

Health 

FSA  _ _ 


Total  _ _ 


UKRAINE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


5,050 

3,800 

1,250 

6,381 

6,300 

81 

7,264 

.7,264 

8,900 

8,900 

80,293 

80,293 

6,260 

6,260 

37,460 

37,460 

7,207 

7,207 

62,565 

62,565 

8,751 

8,751 


230, 


2,800 

2,800 

2,500 

2,500 

59,325 

59,325 

3,950 

3,950 

43,945 

43,945 

11,100 

11,100 

59,880 

59,880 

9,500 

9,500 


199,962 


2,000 

51,000 

51,000 


5,000 

44,000 

44,000 

12,000 

12,000 

61,000 

61,000 

10,000 

10,000 


224,207 
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! ^  - - ; - - - rr--..  , . 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 
FY  1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

FMF 

FSA 

IMET 

NADR 

3,800 

225,000 

1,250 

81 

3,400 

195,000 

1,278 

284 

3,400 
219,000 
!  1,250 

557 

Total 

.Cither  Accounts  i 

230,131 

199,962 

ww  1 

224,207 

D&CP 
ECE 

Peace  Corps 

Total 


3,744 

2,493 

3,033 


3,988 

2,239 

3,168 


4,159 

2,342 

3,024 


9,270 


9,395 


9,525 


MlNtnON  f^dORCES 


239,401 
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National  Interests:  The  U.S.  seeks  for  Uz^jekistan  to  play  a  stabilizing  and  cooperative 
role  among  its  neighbors  and  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  solution,  under  U.N.  leadership, 
to  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  The  U.S.  also  seeks  to  extend  Uzbekistan’s  support  for  U.S. 
global  and  security  objectives.  Internally,  Uzbekistan  remains  an  authoritarian  state;  it  is 
in  the  U.S.  interest  to  see  it  evolve  democratically,  with  respect  for  human  rjghts. 
Economically,  Uzbekistan’s  failure  to  move  toward  a  market  economy  hurt  prospects  for 
its  own  economic  success,  for  U.S.  access  to  its  natural  resources,  and  for  increased  U.S. 
trade  and  investment.  , 


Regional  Stability:  In  a  region  bordering  Russia  and  Iran,  the  U.S.  seeks  to  orient 
Uzbekistan's  sizable  military  toward  cooperation  with  NATO,  the  U.S.,  and  its  own 

neighbors.  This  cooperation  will  be  achieved  through  the  Warsaw  Initiative  and 

Uzbekistan’s  active  participation  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP).  Foreign  Military 
Financing  (f  MF)  is  provided  for  the  Central  Asian  Peacekeeping  Battalion 
(CENTRASBAT),  a  joint  effort  with  Kazakhstan  and  Kyrgyzstan,  as  well  as  for 
equipment  and  training  to  enhance  Uzbekistan’s  capability  to  operate  jointly  with  NATO 
forces.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (}MET)  is  fostering:  greater 
respect  for  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military ,  improved  military  justice 
systems  and  procedures,  and  effeptive  defense  resource  management.  Uzbekistan  will  be 
eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under 
Section  5 1 6  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act .  T ransfer  of  EDA  will  assist  Uzbekis^n 
meeting  defense  requirements  and  furthering  NATO  interoperability. 


Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  The  U.S.  encourages  Uzbekistan’s  commitment  to 
nonproliferation  and  will  work  with  Uzbekistan  to  dismantle  the  Nukus  Chemical 
Research  Institute  reported  under  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  and  to  develop 
effective  export  controls.  Projects  approved  and  funded  by  the  Science  and  Technology 
Center  in  Ukraine  (STCU)  or  the  U.S.  Civilian  Research  and  Development  Foun^tm 
will  keep  weapons  experts  employed  in  peaceful  research.  , 


Economic  Development:  Our  strategy  for  improving  economic  growth  prospects  in 
Uzbekistan  involves  supporting  Uzbekistan’s  shift  to  a  free-market  economy  and 
strengthening  the  legislative  foundation  and  commercial  infrastruefure  needed  to  encourage 

investment.  The  USG  is  working  closely  with  Uzbekistan  to  identify  and  resolve 

difficulties  that  inhibit  foreign  investment  and  trade  limitations  on  currency  convertibility, 
complex  registration  and  accreditation  processes,  and  an  inadequate  banking  system. 
USAID  is  working  closely  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  assure  fair  and  transparent 
implementation  of  a  new  tax  code  and  to  modernize  tax  administration.  The  U.S.  will 
continue  to  encourage  investment  and  support  development  of  private  business  through  the 
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Central  Asian-American  Enterprise  Fund.  The  USG  encourages  Uzbekistan  to  pursue 
■membership  m  the  WTO  and  will  provide  technical  assistance  as  appropriate 

Mgraational  Crime:  The  spread  of  organized  crime  and  drug  trafficking  threatens 
Uztekist^  winch  sits  astride  trafficking  routes  between  Afghanistan  and  Europe.  Our 
^  contribution  enables  the  U.S.  to  train  Uzbekistani  law  enforcement  and  border 


democratic  institutions  in  Uzbekistan  by  focusing 
on  three  elements.  1)  a  tr^sparent  legal  system  to  complement  market  reforms;  2)  growth 
of  pnvate  in^genous  media  and  access  to  Western  media;  and  3)  NGO  development 
p^cularly  in  the  human  rights  field.  In  FY  2000,  we  will  also  focus  on  prepLtion  for 
free  and  fair  parliamentary  and  presidential  elections.  Technical  assistance  will  emphasize 
the  rule  of  law  through  draftmg  of  necessary  civil  and  criminal  legislation  and  training 
judges  and  attorneys.  FSA  funded  Intemews  will  provide  training  for  the  small  but  ^ 
^owmg  independent  media  sector.  Several  small  grant  mechanisms,  including  the  Eurasia 
Foundatibn  and  the  USIS’s  Democracy  Fund,  will  provide  direct  assistance  to  Uzbekistani 
NGOs.  Exchanges  will  continue  to  be  a  key  component  of  our  assistance  program  to 

expose  current  and  future  Uzbekistani  leaders  to  &e  U.S. 


High  rates  of  rural  unemployment  and  decayed  water  supply  and 
s^tation  mfrastructure  leave  many  citizens  vulnerable,  warranting  U.S.  humanitarian 
eiiorts . 


^pula^:  Uzbekistan's  high  rate  of  population  growth  and  yOung  population  pose  a  maior 
demographic  and  ^^mic  challenge.  Access  to  family  planing  ^creases  aboLns  and 
improves  maternal  and  neo-natal  health. 

^  n*?  •  “n  f  privatization,  cost  recovery,  and  other  health  care 

cos^’  *  ^  ^  helping  Uzbekistan  better  manage  its  health  care  needs  and/educe 


Performance  Evaluatinn? 

*  ^<^o”stitutional  and  legal  framework  and  judicial  process  that  provide  for  more 
secure  individual  rights  and  civilian  control  of  the  military.  Uzbeki.stan’77;;;;;7;f,tti»ra 
md  laws  contain  statements  of  principle  that,  if  adhered  to,  would  substantially 
mprove  its  human  rights  record.  Government  leaders  also  voice  rhetorical  support 
tor  human  rights,  but  observance  remains  problematic. 

Contmued  development  of  essential  elements  of  civil  society,  including  independent 
me  a,  NGOs,  and  political  parties >  The  government  approved  the  opening  of 
sevml  private  local  radio  stations  and  numerous  local  TV  stations.  A  new  law  on 
N<^s  passed  at  the  end  of  1998  is  viewed  as  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
wrlier  law.  Several  political  parties  have  been  registered,  but  all  at  government 
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.  Removal  of  barriers  against  U.S.  trade  and  investment.  Registration  and  licensing 
requirements  for  foreign  businesses  were  applied  more  fairly,  though  room  for 

improvement  remained.  Major  policy  changes  are  still  needed. 

•  Reform  of  govCTnment  finances.  The  budget  deficit  remained  at  a  moderate  level, 
but  the  government  failed  to  reform  the  budgetary  system  or  subsidies  to  state-owned 

enterprises.  Implementation  of  the  new  tax  code  was  incomplete. 

•  Tnrreased  participation  in  cooperative  economic  arrangemente.  The  govemmeirt 

signed  a  multi-year  agreement  on  water  and  power-sharing  with  Kazakhstan  and 
K^gyzstoMaLexp^  It  Applied  for  WTO  memberskp. 

.  Improve  cooperation  and  interoperability  of  ferees.  The  government  partkipated 
actively  in  planning  and  executing  the  1998  Centrasbat  exercise..  Discussions  on 

interoperability  were  inconclusive.  ' 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Free  and  fair  parliamentary  elections,  and  creation  of  conditions  for  free  and  fair 

presidential  elections;  ^  •  £•  a 

.  Fair  implementation  of  new  law  on  NGOs,  resulting  m  registration  of  mdependent 

NGOs,  including  in  the  field  of  human  rights;  _  - 

•  Continued  operation  of  foreign  and  domestic  independent  media,  with  equal  access  to 

means  of  dissemination  (e.g.  broadcast  frequencies);  & 

•  Reduction  in  the  hard  currency  surrender  requirement  (from  50%); 

•  Elimination  of  VAT  on  capital  imports,  and  application  of  VAT  on  retail  level;  ^ 

•  Implementation  of  agreement  on  water  and  power-sharmg  and  progress  toward  WTO 

membership; 

•  Effective  implementation  of  border  and  export  controls; 

.  Signature  and  implementation  of  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  agreement;  md 
.  Continued  participation  in  Centrasbat  under  the  revised  concept  developed  by 

Centcom  that  requires  contribution  of  a  battalion. 
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UZBEKISTAN 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousarids) 


^j3)|:)ropriations  Accounts 
^^i'^-^Strategic/Qoal ' 

■  ActU|ll •! 

Request! 
FY  2000  ^ 

Regional  Stability 

FMF-G 

2,007 

2,135 

2,150 

IMET 

1,550 

1,650 

1,650 

457 

485 

500 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

FSA 

92 

1,651 

8,658 

NADR-Export  Control 

50 

42 

750 

901 

8,000 

658 

U.S.  Exports 

FSA 

680 

680 

560 

560 

• 

Economic  Development 

FSA 

8,175 

13,250 

13,000 

8,175 

13,250 

13,000 

International  Crime 

FSA 

600 

2,250 

2,500 

600 

2,250 

2,500 

Democracy 

FSA  . 

8,004 

8,004 

6,800 

6,800 

10,000 

10,000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

FSA 

461 

461 

1,000 

1,000 

Population 

FSA 

620 

620 

750 

750 

750 

750 

Health 

FSA 

1,860 

2,250 

1,860 

2,250 

Total 

22,499 

30,646 
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Hlpropriatlons  Accounts 

Abtual 

FY1998 

^Estimate 

F^1999 

Request 

FY2000 

FMF 

FSA 

IMET 

NADR 

1,550 

20,450 

457 

42 

1,650 

27,610 

485 

901 

■  1 ,650 

37,500 
500 
658 

Total 

22,499 

30,646 

40,308 

Accounts  ' 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

2,455 

834 

1,257 

2,612 

749 

1,714 

2,724 

783 

1,950 

Total 

4,546 

5,075 

5,457 

mmEKisTAm  - 

^^itcftoNlSO  Resources  GraNdWotal 

ip%,72f:: 

45,7651 
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NIS  Regional  Programs 

- -  ($  in  thousands) _ ■  _ 

National  Interests;  U.S.  national  security  is  at  stake  in  the  successful  transformation  of 
the  New  Independent  States  (NIS)  into  a  democratic,  law-based,  pluralistic  community 
fimctioning  on  market  principles  and  integrated  into  the  world  economy.  Several  national 
interests  in  the  NIS  are  pursued  through  assistance  projects  that  involve  more  than  one 
country  .  Examples  include  the  pursuit  of  a  peace  settlement  in  the  Caucasus  and 
promoting  economic  growth  through  multi-country  enterprise  funds  in  the  Western  NIS 
and  Central  Asia.  Several  projects  are  implemented  across  the  NIS  region  including 
feasibility  studies  funded  by  TDA,  funds  to  augment  projects  that  perform  very  well 
during  the  year  tod  require  additional  support,  export  control  activities,  and  funding  for 
refugees  and  displaced  people  in  the  NIS  region. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Encourage  countries  in  the  NIS  region  to  develop 
effective  export  control  and  customs  clearance  systems  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Programs  provide  training  and  equipment  to  customs 
organizations  to  check  proliferation  and  support  NIS  efforts  to  participate  in  regional 
counterproliferation  effort.  Projects  sponsbred  by  the  Science  Centers  and  US  Civilian 
Research  and  Development  Foundation  will  encourage  regional  collaboration  on 

peaceful  projects  that  provide  alternative  employment  for  former  weapons  scientists  in 
the  NIS. 


Open  Markets:  FSA  supports  management  for  Treasury  Technical  assistance 
throughout  the  NIS. 


jxpand  U.S.  Exports:  To  promote  U.S.  exports  in  the  NIS  region,  citizens  throughout 
the  region  need  an  introduction  to  U.S.  products,  services,  and  business  practices  in 
order  to  grasp  the  value  of  U.S.  exports.  Familiarily  comes  through  training  of  new 
entrepreneurs  and  Department  of  Commerce  outreach  supported  by  FSA  transfers. 


Economic  Development:  The  Russian  financial  crisis  has  hurt  budding  small 
businesses  throughout  the  NIS.  FSA  funding  that  provides  credit  to  small  and  micro 
busmess,  along  with  technical  advice  to  assist  on  structural  reform  (such  as  power 
sector  restructuring)  will  help  the  region’s  economies  weather  the  hard  times  ahead. 


fatemational  Crime:  Help  countries  in  ithe  region  prevent  narcotics  trafficking,  reduce 
Ae  likelihood  of  international  terrorists  basing  in  or  transiting  through  the  country,  and 
improve  human  rights  practices  in  criminal  justice  institutions  through  INL,  DOJ  iid 
other  agencies’  programs.  ’ 
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Democracy:  The  USG  plays  a  central  role  in  supporting  the  establishment  of 
democratic  laws,  institutions,  procedures,  and  practices  throughout  the  NIS.  The  soal 
of  democratization  is  supported  by  programs  designed  to  assist  law-makers  in  drafting 
appropriate  legal  frameworks,  to  train  judges  and  prosecutors,  and  to  assist  political 
parties,  media  organs  and  non-govemmental  organizations  to  effectiyely  articulate 
public  interests  and  strengthen  civil  society.  Exchanges  and  partnerships  are  a  key 
component  of  our  Strategy  to  engage  the  next  generation  of  leaders  of  these  co^^n^ 
and  to  fostef  ties  among  leaders  in  key  fields  within  each  country  or  region, 

Environment:  Continued  ESA  funding  is  needed  to  support  reactor  safety  upgrades  and 
the  storage  of  radioactive  waste,  In  particular,  the  Central  Asia  region  needs  co^^^ed 
support  on  these  efforts. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  FSA  funding  helps  the  governments  in  the  region  provide 

for  the  physical  welfare  of  their  citizens.  The  conflicts  throughout  the  NIS, 

particularly  in  the  Caucasus,  have  created  refugees  and  internally  displaced  people  in 
great  need.  FSA  assistance  plays  a  crucial  role  in  responding  to  regional  humai^gm^ 

crises. 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Progress  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  (N-K)  conflict.  Armenia  and 
Azerbaijan  remain  active  participants  in  the  OSCE  Minsk  process,  which  the  U.S. 
co-chairs  to  achieve  a  mutually  acceptable  negotiated  settlement.  A  cease-fure 
established  in  1994  remains  in  effect.  However,  progress  toward  resolution  of  the 

conflict  stagnated  throughout  1998  and  remains  stalled. 

.  Easing  the  humanitarian  plight  of  refugees  in  the  NIS.  FSA  funding  allowed  for  the 
delivery  of  health  and  shelter  assistance  to  victims  Of  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  conflict 
both  within  the  enclave  and  adjacent  to  it,  despite  delays  instigated  largely  by  the  N- 

K  authorities.  Security  issues  in  Abkhazia  have  stalled  humanitarian  efforts  to  reach 

internally  displaced  people. 

•  Tightening  of  export  control  regimes  in  the  NIS.  FSA  funding  helped  the  NIS  to 
create  and  develop  the  legal,  regulatory  and  enforcement  infrastructure  that  is  a 

prerequisite  for  implementing  effective  nonproliferation  export.  As  that 

infrastructure  has  matured,  the  scope  of  USG  assistance  has  been  extended  in  order  to 
secure  the  installation  of  internal  control  programs  in  key  WMD-related  sectors  such 
as  the  aerospace  industry  . 

•  Promoting  private  sector  restructuring  and  increasing  U.S.  exports.  Important  power 
sector  restructuring  was  accomplished  in  Central  Asia  with  use  of  regional  FSA 
funds.  As  the  power  grids  in  this  region  are  integrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  each 
country  dependent  on  the  other,  USG  technical  assistance  has  helped  CA  countries 
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reach  multilateral  cooperation  and  reform.  FSA  funded  Commerce  and  TDA 

programs  also  facilitated  U.S.  business  opportunities  throughout  the  region. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Progress  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  conflict. 

•  Increased  investment  in  small  and  medium  enterprises. 

•  Easing  the  humanitarian  plight  of  refugees  in  the  NIS. 

•  Tightening  export  control  regimes  in  the  NIS  and  increasing  demand  for  US  exports 

•  A  better  understanding  among  regional  leaders  of  USG  policies  and  culture 
Increased  linkages  between  the  U.S.  and  the  NIS  and  among  countries  in  the  region. 


NIS  Regional) 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) _ 


Accounts  by  Strategic  Goaf 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

R^iieat 

FY200fl 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

FSA 

2,500 

■H 

2,500 

4,000 

Open  Markets 

2,040 

1,800 

FSA 

2,040 

1,800 

2,000 

U.S.  Exports 

4,535 

6,400 

12,000 

FSA 

4,535 

6,400 

12,000 

Economic  Development 

13,443 

22,970 

23,500 

FSA 

13,443 

22,970 

23,500 

International  Crime 

2,970 

2,250 

2,500 

FSA 

2,970 

2,250 

2,500 

Democracy 

12,577 

21,720 

19,500 

FSA 

9,760 

21,720 

19,500 

Humanitariai;i  Assistance 

12,791 

48,540 

24,000 

FSA 

12,791 

48,540 

24,000 

Environment 

FSA 

24 

4,880 

5,500 

24 

4,880 

5,500 

Health 

FSA 

2,345 

3,230 

,  2,345 

3.230 

Total  FSA 

96,000 
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Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 
Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Karl  F.  Inderfurth 


I.  Challenges  for  U.S.  Policy 

The  U.S,  cannot  achieve  its  global  policy  objectives  without  investing  more  attention  and 
resources  in  the  eight  countries  of  South  Asia,  home  to  almost  one  quarter  of  the  world’s 
population.  The  U.S.  faces  daunting  challenges  in  the  region:  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation;  international  terrorism;  separatist  insurgencies  in  Kashmir  and  Sri  Lanka; 
civil  war  and  the  dehumanization  of  women  in  Afghanistan;  massive  poverty  and  humii 
rights  abuses  including  pervasive  child  labor;  contagion  of  AIDS  and  illegal  narcotics; 
and  widespread  environmental  degradation.  U.S.  leadership  in  international  efforts  to 
resolve  the  problems  that  have  generated  more  than  two  million  refugees  and  internally 
displaced  persons  in  South  Asia  --  primarily  in  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Sri  L^ka,  and 

Nepal  —  will  remain  crucial  to  advancing  our  hum^itarian  and  security  interests  in  the 
region.  .  ' 

The  region  also  offers  many  opportunities.  With  continued  reforms,  India  could  become 
one  of  the  world’s  most  important  markets.  U.S.  business  presently  enjoys  pride  of 
place,  but  its  competitive  advantage  is  weakened  by  sanctions  and  other  forces.  U.S. 
commercial  interests  require  even  greater  support  in  these  uncertain  times. 

U.S.  engagement  in  the  region  has  had  a  positive  impact  in  such  vital  areas  as  decreasing 
child  labor,  working  with  foreign  officials  to  help  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  and  trafficking 
in  women,  stimulating  economic  development  and  improving  the  quality  of  life,  and 
strengthening  democracy  and  human  rights.  Glenn  Amendment  sanctions,  imposed  on 
India  and  Pakistan  as  a  result  of  their  nuclear  tests  in  May  1998,  prohibit  U.S.  export  of 
controlled  technology  to  both  countries  as  well  as  assistance  for  other  than  basic  human 
needs.  While  sanctions  now  restrain  our  policy  options,  it  is  crucial  that  we  remain 
engaged. 

n.  Key  Issues 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation  and  Regional  Stability 

Since  India’s  and  Pakistan’s  nuclear  tests,  we  have  launched  a  major  diplomatic  effort  to 
limit  the  global  impact  of  these  dangerous  actions  and  prevent  them  from  igniting  a 
nuclear  and  missile  arms  race  in  the  region  or  encouraging  further  proliferation 
elsewhere.  Working  with  key  nations  and  international  bodies,  we  have  sought 
reaffirmation  of  strong  support  for  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  export  controls,  and  other  elements  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime.  In 
concert  with  others  and  unilaterally,  the  U.S.  has  urged  India  and  Pakistan  to  adopt  those 
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steps  identified  by  the  P-5'and  G-8  communiques,  and  by  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  1172,  with  particular  emphasis  on  critical  near-term  priorities. 

The  Administration  has  encouraged  India  and  Pakistan  to  adhere  to  international 
nonproliferation  norms  and  engage  in  serious  dialogue  with  each  other.  These  efforts 
will  continue  as  well  as  efforts  to  ensure  that  as  long  as  sanctions  are  required  they  will 
be  implemented  in  a  manner  that  supports  U.S.  policy  in  the  region  without 
unnecessarily  threatening  U.S.  business  and  humanitarian  interests.  While  President 

Clinton  has  lifted  sanctions  partially  in  recognition  of  commitments  by  India  and 

Pakistan  to  adhere  to  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  by  September  1999,  concrete 
steps  by  both  countries  to  redress  the  proliferation  threat  are  necessary  before  sanctions 
can  be  lifted  completely.  ^ 

Also  adding  to  the  region’s  instability  is  the  continued  military  advances  by  the  Taliban 
in  Afghanistan  which  could  lead  to  a  new  and  highly  volatile  mix  involving  Iran, 

Pakistan  and  the  Central  Asian  states.  The  deck  is  clearly  being  reshuffled.  Preventing 
conflict  from  spilling  outside  Afghanistan’s  borders  will  require  active  U.S.  diplomatic 
leadership  in  the  region,  at  the  United  Nations,  and  with  U.S.  allies. 

Terrorism  and  Security 

The  organization  headed  by  Usama  bin  Ladin,  which  has  been  harbored  by  the  Taliban, 
is  probably  the  preeminent  source  of  financing  and  planning  for  international  terrorism  in 
the  world  today.  Diplomatic  initiatives  and  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Khost  in  Afghanistan 
in  August  1998  reduced  bin  Ladin’s  ability  to  strike  U.S.  interests  world-wide,  but  they 
may  also  have  increased  the  risk  of  violence  against  U.S.  posts  and  American  citizens  in 
Soudi  Asia.  Security  has  been  a  daily  concern  for  our  ppsts  across  the  region  for  years, 
particularly  in  Pakistan,  whefe  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  a  USIS  center  were  burned  in 
1979,  and  another  USIS  center  was  attacked  in  1988.  Six  U.S.  citizens  have  been 
murdered  for  political  reasons  in  the  past  four  years  in  Pakistan.  In  Sri  Lanka,  U.S. 
facilities  have  been  damaged  by  terrorist  bombings. 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights 

In  the  past  decade,  250  million  more  South  Asians  have  come  under  democratic  rule. 
Nevertheless,  South  Asian  democracies  are  threatened  by  crushing  population  growth, 
poverty,  illiteracy,  factionalism,  fundamentalism,  and  corruption.  Even  India’s  resilient 
parliamentary  democracy  is  grappling  with  serious  problems  of  instability,  weak 
governance,  and  human  rights  violations.  Religious  minorities  have  become  increasingly 
die  target  of  violence  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Taliban  continues  to  commit  gross  human  rights  violations,  including 
banning  women  and  girls  from  school  and  work  outside  the  home  and  drastically 
reducing  women’s  access  to  medical  services  and  hospimls.  Afghan  women  haye  died 
from  lack  of  medical  attention.  The  Taliban’s  repressive  policies  will  continue  to  call 
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upon  U.S.  resolve  -  as  Secretary  Albright  has  stressed  -  in  making  the  protection  of 
women’s  and  girls’ rights  a  policy  priority. 

The  Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs  established  a  South  Asia  Regional  Democracy  Fund 
(RDF)  in  FY  1998,  a  new,  if  modest,  tool  to  strengthen  our  support  for  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  the  region.  Projects  funded  by  the  RDF  are  assisting  the  creation  of  a 
human  rights  commission  in  Bangladesh,  countering  the  trafficking  in  women  and 
children,  promoting  responsible  journalism,  increasing  the  participation  of  women  and 
other  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  political  process,  and  promoting  free  and  fair 
elections.  One  of  our  priorities  is  to  facilitate  tlie  work  of  women’s  NGOs  in  the  region, 
including  in  Afghanistan.  ' 

Strengthening  democratic  institutions,  the  rule  of  law  and  mechanisms  to  pibmote 
adherence  to  human  rights  is  central  to  our  efforts  to  consolidate  stability  in  the  region. 
The  RDF  is  one  of  our  strongest  tools  to  facilitate  these  efforts.  The  FY  2000  budget 
includes  $8,825  million  in  ESF  funds  for  democracy  and  human  rights.  These  funds  will 
serve  as  an  important  catalyst  for  developing;  through  NGOs  and  governmental  and 
international  institutions,  independent  and  impartial  judicial  systems,  human  rights 
commissions,  and  a  diverse  and  thriving  NGO  community,  as  well  as  for  promoting 
religious  tolerance  throughout  the  region.  In  addition,  FY  2000  funding  will  help  “arm” 
the  police  with  the  skills  needed  to  address  such  sensitive  matters  as  violence  against 
women,  forced  prostitution,  and  human  rights  abuses. 

Child  labor  persists  despite  U.S.  and  international  efforts  to  help  alleviate  it.  While 
activities  to  eliminate  child  labor  in  the  garment  industry  have  enjoyed  some  success, 
Bangladesh  reportedly  still  has  6.3  million  working  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
14.  Half  a  million  Indian  children  live  on  the  streets.  Nepal  is  suffering  from  a  growing 
traffic  in  child  prostitutes  to  other  countries.  U.S.  Embassies  in  the  region  continue  to 
work  with  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  and  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund  (UNICEF)  to  monitor  child  labor,  encourage  governments  to  enforce  anti-child 
labor  laws  and  with  the  private  sector  to  stop  the  use  of  child  labor,  particularly  in  export 
industries.  They  will  also  work  more  intensively  with  the  South  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC)  to  combat  child  prostitution  and  child  labor. 

The  U.S.  is  also  working  hard  to  stem  the  trafficking  of  women  throughout  the  region 
with  a  three  part  strategy  of  prevention,  protection,  and  assistance  with  prosecution  and 
enforcement  against  traffickers.  We  are  assisting  governments  in  South  Asia  to 
strengthen  and  implement  their  laws  addressing  this  problem  and  helping  to  train  women 
in  literacy  and  occupational  skills.  We  have  had  an  active  dialogue  with  NGOs 
concerned  about  this  issue  in  the  region  especially  with  regard  to  protection  for 
trafficking  victims.  Results  are  positive.  For  example,  Nepal  is  more  strictly  enforcing 
laws  against  trafficking  and  pursuing  bilateral  agreements  with  India  to  increase 
enforcement  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Funding  in  FY  2000  will  be  allocated  for 
police  training,  education,  and  services  to  the  victims  of  trafficking,  including  medical 
treatment  and  shelters. 
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Economic  Growth,  TradCj  and  Assistance 

More  than  600  million  South  Asians  live  in  poverty  -  the  largest  concentration  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  more  than  in  all  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  By  2015,  per  capita  GDP  in 
India  is  projected  to  be  only  40  percent  that  of  China  and  half  that  of  Indonesia. 
Notwithstanding  sanctions  imposed  on  India  and  Pakistan,  the  United  States  continues  to 
provide  more  than  $240  million  to  South  Asia,  especially  to  India  and  Bangladesh,  to 
meet  the  region’s  basic  human  needs.  U.S.  assistance  seeks  to  improve  and  expand  the 
production  and  consumption  of  certain  foods  and  strengthen  infra-structure  to  safeguard 
against  natural  disasters.  US  assistance  also  goes  toward  management  advice  and  the 
development  and  expansion  of  private  enterprises  in  rural  areas.  The  U.$.  ^  be  proud 
to  have  helped  Bangladesh  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  rice  and  develop  a  thriving 
garments  industry.  In  fact,  broad-based  growth  not  only  reduces  reliance  on  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  and  other  donors,  but  can  positively  affect  a  multitude  of  other  U.S. 
goals,  including  promoting  regional  stability,  reducing  migration  pressures,  averting 
humanitarian  crises,  protecting  human  rights,  improving  health  care,  and  stabilizing 
regional  populations. 

Toward  this  end,  $10,825  million  in  ESF  funding  for  FY  2000  will  be  used  to  promote 
the  economic  empowerment  of  women  iii  the  region,  to  assist  poor  communities  with 
infrastructure  development,  and  to  develop  clean  energy  sources  as  well  as  to  promote 
better  energy  management. 

U.S.  involvement  in  South  Asia  is  critical  to  advancing  our  trade  and  investment  goals. 
The  U.S.  is  India’s  largest  trading  partner  and  principal  source  of  foreign  investment  and 
technology.  Two-way  U.S. -India  trade  nearly  doubled  between  1992  and  1996  and 
continues  to  expand.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  is  Pakistan’s  largest  market  and  second  largest 
source  of  imports.  The  full  impact  on  these  trade  relationships  of  Glenn  Amendment 
sanctions  is  still  unclear  but  is  likely  to  be  substantially  negative.  We  will  endeavor  to 
prevent  Undue  harm  to  American  commercial  interests  --  indeed,  we  hope  to  continue 
expanding  our  economic  interaction  —  while  pursuing  nonproliferation  goals. 

The  U.S.  will  continue  to  press  the  governments  of  South  Asia  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
market-oriented  reformis,  introduce  transparency  into  decision-making,  and  implement 
privatization.  If  the  investment  climate  can  be  improved,  the  opportunities  for  U.S. 
business  are  enormous.  The  market  for  environmental  technologies  and  services  in  India 
alone  is  expected  to  reach  $4  billion  in  the  next  15  years.  Some  80  percent  of  India  s 
industrial  base  will  be  rebuilt  anew  between  now  and  2010,  generating  massive  demand 
for  manufacturing  technology,  transportation  infrastructure,  power  generation  and 
distribution,  and  communications.  Nepal  and  Bangladesh  offer  opportunities  for  billions 
of  dollars  of  technology  exports  and  investment  in  cofmection  with  the  development  of 
rich  hydroelectric  potential  and  natural  gas  reserves.  U.S.  investment  in  Bangladesh 

alone  has  grown  tenfold  over  the  past  year. 
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Global  Issues 

Population.  Population  growth  is  the  most  serious  social  issue  confronting  South  Asia. 
By  2001,  40  percent  of  the  Indian  population  will  live  in  cities,  half  in  slums.  In  less 
than  30  years,  India  could  surpass  China  as  the  most  populous  nation  and  contain  the 
majority  of  the  world’s  poor.  In  addition,  at  the  current  rate  of  growth,  Pakistan’s 
population  of  130  million  will  e(]ual  that  of  the  United  States  by  2050.  We  are  working 
to  develop  effective  programs  promoting  improved  reproductive  health  as  well  as 
improve  women’s  and  children’s  health  and  increasing  the  literacy  rate  for  women  and 
girls.  Research  shows  that  when  women  are  educated,  they  are  more  inclined  to  practice 
responsible  family  planning.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  U.S.  money  and  expertise 
improve  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 

Environmental  Pollution.  India  already  has  three  of  the  world’s  ten  most  polluted 
cities,  and  is  the  second  fastest  growing  emitter  of  greenhouse  gases  of  developing 
countries  after  China.  Some  70  percent  of  all  electricity  generated  in  India  is  produced 
from  dirty,  high  ash-content  coal.  U.S.  global  environmental  goals  and  efforts  to  secure 
adoption  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol  cannot  succeed  without  India’s  cooperation.  The  U.S. 
will  work  with  India  to  develop  projects  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clean  Development 
Mechanism  in  an  effort  to  provide  India  with  the  clean  energy  it  needs,  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  export  of  U.S.  environmental  technologies  to  India. 

The  esteblishment  of  an  Environmental  Hub  in  Kathmandu  in  1997  was  aimed  at 
enhancing  dialogue  with  and  between  countries  of  the  region  on  environmental  issues. 
The  Hub  works  on  projects  to  support  sustainable  management  of  the  productive 
resource  base  in  Nepal  and  to  promote  biodiversity  and  conservation.  It  also  works  with 
the  South  Asia  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC),  national  governments, 
NGOs  and  the  private  sector  to  undertake  such  environmenial  projects  as  developing  a 
regional  oil  spill  response  capability  and  expanding  regional  cooperation  in  water  use 
management. 

Infectious  Diseases.  Over  four  million  Indians  are  infected  with  HIV,  more  than  in  any 
other  country.  By  2005,  India  is  expected  to  have  more  HIV  cases  than  all  of  Africa 
Unless  the  Indian  government  does  a  better  job  controlling  the  disease,  the  AIDS 
epidemic  will  follow  the  African  pattern  and  become  the  leading  cause  bf  death  among 
Indians  15-39  years  of  age.  The  Indo-U.S.  Vaccine  Action  Program  promotes 
preventative  measures  to  improve  infectious  disease  surveillance.  The  National  Institute 
of  Health  and  other  U.S.  agencies  support  AIDS  research  in  India.  However,  the 
problem  demands  additional  resources  and  attention  if  South  Asia  is  not  to  become  the 
largest  incubator  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  next  century. 

Illicit  Drugs.  South  Asia  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  two  areas  that  produce  most  of  the 
world’s  illicit  opium  and  heroin:  the  Golden  Triangle  (Burma,  Thailand,  and  Laos)  and 
Golden  Crescent  (Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  Iran).  India,  the  wood’s  only  producer  of 
licit  opium  gum  for  pharmaceutical  use,  is  becoming  a  narcotics  consuming  country,  and 
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increasingly  a  player  in  international  drug  trafficking.  Pakistan  decreased  its  opium 
cultivation  last  year  by  26  percent,  but  drug  addiction  continued  to  grow.  We  will  work 
with  the  GOP  to  increase  arrests  of  major  drug  traffickers  and  urge  the  GOP  to  use  the 
Special  Vetted  Unit,  established  with  U.S.  assistance,  to  break  up  major  trafficking 
rings.  Afghanistan  vies  with  Burma  to  be  the  largest  opiuni  producer  in  the  world. 

While  India  and  Pakistan  are  making  inroads  in  combating  this  trade,  instability, 
involvement  of  all  Afghan  factions  in  drug  production  and  trade,  ind  lack  of  central 
controls  in  Afghanistan,  have  allowed  the  drug  trade  to  flourish.  Counter-narcotics  is  an 
important  issue  in  the  U.S.  relationship  with  India,  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  and  it  is 
crucial  to  step  up  cooperative  efforts  in  law  enforcement,  demand  reduction,  and  crop 
eradication. 

Conclusion  , 

The  South  Asian  nuclear  tests,  the  imposition  of  sanctions,  heightened  security  threats 
and  the  Administration’s  high-level  non-proliferation  dialogues  with  India  and  Pakistan 
have  put  U.S  interests  in  South  Asia  into  even  sharper  relief.  It  is  crucial  that  the  U.S. 
remain  engaged  in  the  region  to  address  all  of  these  national  interests  and  strategic  goals. 
The  Administration  is  hopeful  that  Congress  will  continue  to  provide  the  President  with 

authorization  to  waive  sanctions  against  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  event  that  U.S. 

diplomatic  efforts  succeed  in  persuading  them  to  undertake  important  nonproliferation 
commitments.  ' 
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SOUTH  ASIA 
Function  150  Resources 

1$  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

810 

1,390 

1,460 

IMET 

810 

1,390 

1,460 

Economic  Development 

18,564 

13,014 

,27,939 

DA 

18,050 

13,000 

17,100 

ESF 

500 

10,825 

CIO 

14 

14 

14 

Illegal  Drugs 

1,500 

2,200 

2,500 

INC 

1,500 

2,200 

2,500 

Counter-Terrorism 

800 

NADR-ATA 

- 

.  800 

Democracy 

6,914 

5,910 

14,490 

DA 

3,200 

2,900 

5,350 

ESF 

3,500 

2,750 

8,825 

IMET 

214 

260 

315 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

168,729 

164,332 

136,042 

NADR-Demining 

2,200 

2,000 

2,000 

Title  II 

139,713 

131,832 

106,642 

lO&P 

500 

500 

500 

MRA 

26,316 

30,000 

26,900 

Environment 

17,500 

14,050 

DA 

17,500 

14,050 

26,700 

Population 

49,481 

48,074 

DA 

48,481 

,  48,074 

52,300 

ESF 

1,000 

- 

Health 

54,452 

43,250 

47,864 

DA 

53,452 

43,250 

47,864 

ESF 

1,000 

Total 

317,950 

292,220 

310,095 
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ApproiaW^ldiisAccdurifiiiiiiiiiiliiPi 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 
FY 1999 

CIO 

-14 

14 

14 

DA  ' 

140,683 

121,274 

149,314 

ESF 

6,000 

2,750 

19,650 

.IMET 

1,024 

1,650 

1,775 

INC 

1,500 

2,200 

2,500 

lO&P 

500 

500 

500 

MRA 

26,316 

30,000 

26,900 

NADR 

2,200 

2,000 

2,800 

Title  U 

139,713 

131,832 

106,642 

Total 

317,950 

292,220 

310,095 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

>29,842 

31,823 

46,135 

ECE  ' 

6,435 

6,853 

6,947 

IIP 

11,588 

11,936 

- 

Peace  Corps 

3,516 

3,438 

3,730 

Total 

51,381 

54,050 

56,812 

FmcTtoN  Resources  Grand  Total 

359,331 

366,907 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS)  —  Ensure  that  local  and  regional 
instabilities  do  not  threaten  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Enhanced  regional  stability  in  South  Asia.  ' 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Resolution  of  the  ongoing  dispute 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  which  has  led  to  three  wars  in  the  last  50  years,  frequent 
exchanges  of  fire  across  the  Line  of  Control  in  Kashmir,  and  the  recent  testing  of  nuclear 
devices  by  India  and  Pakistan,  remains  a  focus  of  U.S.  efforts  to  strengthen  regional 
stability.  Better  relations  between  the  two  long-time  adversaries  could  help  reduce  both 
countries’  reliance  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  enable  them  to  redirect  their 
limited  resources  to  social  and  economic  development.  The  United  States  will  support 
efforts  to  resolve  conflicts  in  Afghanistan  and  Sri  Lanka  and  the  dispute  between  Nepal 
aiid  Bhutan.  The  war  in  Afghanistan  has  exacerbated  differences  among  ethnic  groups 
and  opened  the  door  for  interference  by  outside  actors,  heightening  the  danger  that 
antagonisms  will  spill  into  neighboring  states.  The  Sri  Lankan  conflict,  involving  a 
terrorist  organization  with  ties  to  India,  also  threatens  stability  in  South  Asia. 


The  United  States  will  continue  to  urge  India  and  Pakistan  to  engage  in  serious,  high- 
level  dialogue  to  diminish  tensions  between  these  two  nuclear-capable  nations.  U.S. 
diplomatic  efforts  will  focus  on  encouraging  India  and  Pakistan  to  seek  bold  and  creative 
initiatives  to  improve  bilateral  relations  and  escape  an  arms  race.  We  will  also 
encourage  India  and  Pakistan  to  take  other  steps  identified  by  the  international 
community  to  reduce  tensions,  including  refraining  from  threatening  military  movements 
or  any  other  provocative  actions  or  statements.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  these  countries 
in  developing  Confidence  Building  Measures  (CBMs),  including  the  establishment  of  an 
Indo-Pakistan  trade  dialogue  and  resumption  of  counter-narcotics  cooperation.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  support  increased  non-formal  contacts  between  non-official 
Indians  and  Pakistanis  through  the  Department’s  public  diplomacy. 

The  United  States  will  work  closely  with  the  UN  Special  Representative  for  Afghanistan, 
the  regional  support  group  (Six  plus  Two),  and  with  Pakistan  on  stimulating  an  Afghan 
peace  process.  The  aim  is  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  broad-based  government  that 
can  bring  stability  and  the  rule  of  law  to  Afghanistan  and  which  would  adhere  to 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  norms,  especially  with  regard  to  women.  As 
one  of  the  few  countries  that  can  contribute  to  a  resolution  of  the  separatist  conflict  in  Sri 
I^ka,  the  United  States  will  urge  all  political  parties  to  support  the  enactment  and 
implementation  of  devolutionary  arrangements  in  the  embattled  northeast.  The  U.S.  can 
help  to  muster  international  cooperation  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Liberation 
Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE)  to  accept  a  peaceful  resolution  of  ethnic  grievances.  The 
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United  States  also  will  continue  to  monitor  developments  and  encourage  progress  in  on¬ 
going  efforts  to  resolve  the  Bhutanese  refugee  issue  between  Nepal  and  Bhutan. 

The  military  and  military-civilian  relations  remain  critical  factors  determining  the 
strength  of  the  fledgling  democracies  of  South  Asia.  The  United  States  will  undertake 
joint  military  exercises  and  IMET  programs  with  South  Asian  militaries  in  order  to 
heighten  the  professionalism  of  these  forces  and  reinforce  their  apolitical  character. 
Military-to-military  relations  with  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  wake  of  their  nuclear  tests 
had  been  constrained  by  Glenn  Amendment  sanctions,  which  terminated  foreign  military 
sales  and  financing  and  the  export  of  U.S.  munitions  list  items.  IMET  and  other  training 
programs,  high-level  visits  and  joint  exercises  had  also  been  halted.  However,  due  to 
recbnt  progress  in  the  India-Pakistan  high-level  dialogue  and  progress  on  adherence  to 
internationally  recognized  nonproliferation  norms.  President  Clinton  partially  lifted  these 
sanctions  pursuant  to  authority  granted  him  under  the  Brownback  Amendment.  This 
partial  waiver  of  sanctions  allows  for  a  resumption  of  IMET  funding  for  both  Pakistan 
and  India. 

Several  South  Asian  nations  are  among  the  leading  contributors  to  international 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  United  States  will  seek  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  South 
Asian  militaries  to  participate  in  these  missions.  Bangladesh  and  Nepal  will  take  part  in 
the  Enhanced  International  Peacekeeping  Capabilities  (EIPC)  initiative,  a  joint  State- 
Defense  program  to  increase  the  pool  of  qualified  peacekeeping  forces  by  strengthening 
the  effectiveness  and  professionalism  of  foreign  military  forces. 

South  Asian  nations  share  many  potentially  destabilizing  domestic,  political,  ^d  social 

concerns.  Several  of  these  issues  (economic  reform,  environmental  degradation, 

population  growth)  could  be  effectively  addressed  by  South  Asian  countries  through  sub¬ 
regional,  regional  and  multi-regional  fora.  The  United  States  will  seek  to  facilitate 
cooperation  by  strengthening  regional  organizations,  particularly  the  South  Asian 
Association  for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC).  The  United  States  will  work  with 
SAARC  to  construct  a  framework  for  increased  interaction  and  assistance  whose 
centerpiece  will  be  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU),  now  under  discussion  by 
SAARC  member  states.  A  particularly  promising  area  for  U.S.-l^AARC  cooperation  is 
the  sharing  of  U.S.  experiences  with  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  with 
secretariat  staff  and  member  state  representatives  as  SAARC  moves  to  establish  the 
South  Asia  Free  Trade  Area  by  the  year  2001.  Other  possible  targets  for  U.S.  assistance 

include  SAARC  initiatives  on  trafficking  in  women  and  children,  child  labor, 
environmental  and  narcotics  issues. 


1.  To  support  resolution  of  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan: 

•  India  and  Pakistan  hold  increasingly  substantive  high-level  talks. 

•  India  and  Pakistan  avoid  provocative  actions,  including  refraining  from  threatening 
military  movements  or  violations  across  borders,  particularly  the  Kashmir  Line  of 
Control. 
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•  South  Asian  governments  take  decisive  steps  to  prevent  cross-border  terrorists  from 
operating  from  their  soil. 

•  Contacts  between  non-official  Indians  and  Pakistanis  are  further  developed. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  India  and  Pakistan  continue  to  engage  in  high-level  negotiations 
to  resolve  tensions  between  them  and  begin  to  activate  CBMs  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  on  the  Kashmir  region. 

2.  To  support  efforts  to  resolve  other  disputes  in  the  region: 

•  The  United  States  assists  the  UN  effort  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire  and  stimulate  a  peace 
process  leading  toward  the  formation  of  a  multi-ethnic,  broad-based  government  in 
Afghanistan. 

•  Parties  to  the  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka  begin  negotiations  to  reach  a  settlement. 

•  Nepal  and  Bhutan  take  steps  to  resolve  the  status  of  90,000  Bhutonese  refugees  now 
living  in  camps  in  Nepal. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  The  Taliban  engage  in  sustained  negotiations  with  opposition 
factions  to  bring  about  peace  and  a  broad-based  government  in  Afghanistan. 
Increasing  numbers  of  Bhutanese  refugees  return  to  their  homes. 

3.  To  build  stable  security  relations  with  the  countries  of  South  Asia  that  can  help 
prevent,  manage  and  defuse  tensions: 

•  The  professionalism  of  South  Asian  military  forces  is  heightened  through  defense 

cooperation,  including  joint  exercises,  training  and  high-level  visits. 

•  The  capacity  of  Bangladeshi  and  Nepalese  military  forces  to  participate  in 
international  peacekeeping  operations  is  improved  through  EIPC  activities. 

•  South  Asian  states  cooperate  on  transnational  problems  through  sub-regional  and 
multi-regional  groupings,  e.g.  APEC,  ESCAP,  and  the  fledgling  Indian  Ocean  Rim 
Association  for  Regional  Cooperation. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  The  U.S.  will  continue  its  efforts  both  bilaterally  and 
multi  laterally  to  encourage  progress  on  regional  stability  issues  and  contributions 
from  the  region  for  international  peacekeeping. 


•  The  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear  tests  and  the  imposition  of  sanctions  will  continue 
to  affect  the  tenor  of  U.S.  relations  with  these  two  countries. 

•  Progress  on  the  issues  dividing  India  and  Pakistan  will  be  slow,  particularly  on 
Kashmir,  and  India  will  continue  to  resist  outside,  third-party  mediation  in  resolving 
these  issues. 

•  The  Afghan  conflict  continues  mid  remains  the  root  cause  for  most  of  the  problems 
stirring  U.S.  concerns  about  Afghanistan. 

•  Under  its  present  leadership,  the  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE)  is 
unlikely  to  engage  in  a  “parliamentary”  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka  and  will 
continue  to  resort  to  terrorist  activities. 
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•  The  Government  of  Nepal  will  continue  to  support  U.S.  advocacy  in  the  Bhutanese 
refugee  situation  and  will  remain  open  to  international  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
refugee  populations. 

•  South  Asian  governments  remain  interested  in  pursuing  mililary-to-military  , 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  including  military  training  and  education. 


•  Substantive,  high-level  talks  between  India  and  Pakistan  followed  by  initiation  of 


Confidence  Building  Measures. 

•  Pakistani  and  Indian  progress  toward  a  solution  to  the  Kashmir  issue. 

•  Meetings  are  held  among  the  Afghan  factions  leading  to  a  cease-fire  and  creation  of  a 

multi-ethnic,  broad-based  government.  . 

•  The  level  and  intensity  of  violence  in  Sri  Lanka. 

•  Degree  of  participation  by  South  Asian  militaries  in  UN  peacekeeping  operations. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD)  —  Eliminate  the  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  destabilizing 
conventional  arms  races. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  An  end  to  further  development  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  to  a  destabilizing  conventional  arms  race  in  South  Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  The  nuclear  tests  conducted  by  India  and 
Pakistan  in  May,  1998  have  not  only  shaken  regional  stability  but  threatened 
international  global  nonproliferation  goals.  The  tests,  which  triggered  the  immediate 
imposition  of  Glenn  Amendment  sanctions,  have  also  hampered  U.S.  efforts  to  foster  a 
broader  and  deeper  relationship  with  India  and  Pakistan  and  derailed  a  nascent  strategic 
dialogue  with  India.  Sanctions  include:  termination  of  some  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
programs;  termination  of  foreign  military  sales  and  financing,  and  export  of  U.S. 
munitions  list  items;  and  prohibition  of  specific  dual-use  export  items.  U.S.  ability  to 
advance  regional  stability,  economic/trade  and  development  goals  is  therefore  contingent 
upon  further  progress  toward  our  nonproliferation  objectives. 


The  United  States  will  continue  to  work  with  its  principal  allies  and  partners  to  build 
support  in  the  international  community  to  discourage  further  developments  that  would 
undercut  the  global  nonproliferation  regime  and  jeopardize  the  security  and  stability  of 
the  South  Asian  subcontinent.  Key  international  meetings  on  securing  the  global 
nonproliferation  regime  have  taken  place,  including  the  June  4  gathering  of  the 
Permanent  Five  Members  of  the  UN  Security  Council  and  the  June  12  meeting  of  the 
G-8.  In  addition,  ongoing  high-level  discussions  between  the  U.S.,  India  and  Pakistan 
aim  to  identify  a  number  of  steps  that  India  and  Pakistan  can  take  in  the  near  term. 

While  progress  has  been  made,  concrete  steps  from  both  India  and  Pakistan  are  necessary 
to  make  it  possible  to  lift  sanctions  completely.  We  will  continue  to  encourage  other 
countries,  especially  those  that  have  renounced  the  nuclear  weapons  option,  to  urge  India 
and  Pakistan  to  join  international  nonproliferation  regimes.  In  addition,  diplomatic 
efforts  will  underscore  to  India  and  Pakistan  the  costs  and  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
weapons/missile  race  and  emphasize  the  benefits  of  dialogue  and  cooperation. 


To  prevent  the  proliferation  of  WMD  materials,  weapons  expertise,  technologies,  and 
delivery  systems: 


•  India  and  Pakistan  stop  all  further  nuclear  tests. 

•  India  and  Pakistan  sign  and  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  before 
September  1999. 
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•  India  and  Pakistan  refrain  from  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  warheads  and  bombs  or 

from  attaching  those  to  ballistic  missiles. 

•  India  and  Pakistan  refrain  from  testing  or  deploying  missiles  that  would  be  capable  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons. 

•  India  and  Pakistan  halt  the  production  of  fissile  material  and  participate 
constructively  in  negotiations  on  a  fissile  material  cutoff  treaty 

•  India  arid  Pakistan  confirm  policies  not  to  export  equipment,  material  or  technology 
relevant  to  missiles  or  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  enter  into  firm  commitments 
in  that  regard.  , 

•  Pakistan  complies  fully  with  its  commitments  under  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention.  . 

•  The  Indian  and  Pakistani  public,  who  overwhelmingly  supported  the  nuclear  tests, 
are  made  aware  of  the  benefits  of  adhering  to  the  international  consensus  on 

nonproliferation.  •  r 

FY  2000  TARGET:  India  and  Pakistan  are  adhering  to  important  requirements  or 

internationally-defined  non-proliferation  benchmarks  and  are  moving  toward 

adherence  to  others.  Both  countries  continue  to  participate  constructively  in  high- 
level  dialogue  and  to  move  toward  reconciliation  of  their  differences. 


•  India  and  Pakistan  will  continue  to  view  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
ballistic  missiles  as  both  an  important  security  measure  and  a  symbol  of  national 


•  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear  tests  and  the  imposition  of  sections  will  sigmficptly 
rcstr3.in  the  brozidcning  of  relEtions  with  these  two  couiltries. 

•  Indian  and  Pakistani  public  attitudes  towards  global  nonproliferation  objectives  in 
South  Asia  will  probably  remain  negative  although  they  may  start  to  moderate. 


•  India  and  Pakistan  do  not  conduct  further  tests  and  unconditionally  sign  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

•  Neither  Pakistan  nor  India  deploy  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)- 

proscribed  missiles.  ' 

•  India  and  Pakistan  agree  to  allow  FMCT  negotiations  to  begin. 

•  Public  opinion  surveys  on  adhering  to  international  nonproliferation  goals. 

•  Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  key  media  of  nonproliferation  issues. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Open  Markets  (OM)  -  Open  foreign  markets  to  free  the  flow  of 
goods,  services,  and  capital. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Increased  pace  of  market-oriented  reform  in  South  Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  Although  South  Asian  governments 
have  taken  steps  toward  economic  liberalization,  significant  barriers  to  trade  remain. 
These  barriers  include:  corruption,  lack  of  transparency  in  the  tendering  process, 
burdensome  regulations  for  government  procurement,  lack  of  adequate  infrastructure, 
political  instability,  law  and  order  problems,  constant  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game 
(taxes,  price  controls,  import  duties,  incentives,  procedural  requirements),  bureaucratic 
delays  in  obtaining  approval  for  proposed  projects,  lack  of  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights,  and  smuggling  that  makes  officially  imported  products  less  competitive 
in  the  domestic  market.  Opening  markets  and  improving  the  business  climate  will  be 
key  to  improving  the  region’s  economic  growth  rate  and  increasing  U.S.  exports  to  and 
investment  in  South  Asia. 


The  United  States  will  continue  to  press  the  governments  of  South  Asia  toward  market- 
oriented  reforms,  using  bilateral  dialogue  and  U.S.  influence  in  multilateral  institutions, 
such  as  International  Financial  Institutions  (IFIs)  and  the  World  Trade  Organization 
(WTO)  to  promote  participation  in  the  global  marketplace.  For  example,  the  U.S.  will 
work  with  the  World  Bank  and  Asian  Development  Bank  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
government  tendering  procedures  in  the  region  and  will  assist  trade  ministries  in  ensuring 
new  intellectual  property  rights  legislation  is  completed. 

Throughout  South  Asia,  the  United  States  will  urge  officials  to  speed  up  the  pace  of 
reform,  to  introduce  transparency  into  government  decision-making,  and  to  implement 
pnvatization  on  rompetitive  terms.  Important  components  of  these  efforts  are 
International  Visitor  ^d  public  information  programs  and  cooperation  with  U.S. -South 
Asian  business  councils.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  seek  more  interaction  with  the  South 
Asian  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC),  and  offer  assistance  to  that 
regional  organization  in  its  efforts  to  form  a  free  trade  area.  Nonproliferation  sanctions 
have  forced  the  cancellation  of  U.S.  market  reform  programs  in  India. 


To  open  South  Asian  markets: 

•  South  Asian  governments  reduce  tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  and  phase-in 
elimination  of  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports. 

•  The  foreign  investment,  energy,  banking,  broadcasting  and  telecommunications 

sectors  implement  market-oriented  reforms. 


•  South  Asian  governments  reduce  market  access  barriers  in  agricultural,  environment- 
related  goods  and  services,  financial  services,  medical  equipment  and  natural 
resource-based  products. 

•  The  pace  of  privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises  in  South  Asia  is  increased. 

•  South  Asian  governments  take  concrete  steps  to  protect  intellectual  property  rights. 

•  South  Asian  governments  improve  transparency  in  governmental  decision-making 
and  address  corruption  problems,  thereby  creating  commercial  opportunities  for  U.S. 
firms. 

•  South  Asian  governments  abide  by  their  international  trade  obligations  (e.g.,  WTO 
commitments)  as  well  as  their  contractual  obligations  with  U.S.  firms. 

•  International  financial  institutions  support  market-oriented  reform  in  South  Asia. 

•  Independent  regulatory  authorities  are  strengthened  to  increase  investor  confidence 
and  check  anti-competitive  practices  by  government-owned  enterprises, 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Meet  with  region’s  finance  ministers  to  lower  tariffs  on  U.S. 
goods  and  provide  continued  encouragement  toward  privatization,  improved 
economic  management  and  an  improved  investment  climate.  Provide  U.S.  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  South  Asia  Free  Trade  Area  through 

dialogue  with  the  regional  governments  and  the  SAARC  Secretariat. 


•  Governments  of  the  region  will  remain  committed  to  economic  reform  and  open  to 
U.S.  and  IFI  assistance  in  the  development  of  a  market  economy. 

•  Corruption  and  social  inequalities  will  hinder  governments  ability  to  make  tough 


economic  decisions. 

•  SAARC  will  continue  to  develop  as  a  regional  organization  managing  the  economic 
dialogue  among  South  Asian  states.  SAARC’s  proposed  South  Asian  Free  Trade 
Area  will  continue  to  draw  support  from  all  South  Asian  states  and  will  move  toward 

firm  implementation  in  the  next  five  years. 


•  Lowered  tariff  rates. 

•  Enforcement  of  Intellectual  Property  Rights  (IPR)  rules  and  Trade-Related 
Intellectual  Property  (TRIP)  provisions.  " 

•  Number  of  state-owned  enterprises  privatized. 

•  Improved  government  tendering  procedures. 

•  Policy-based  IFI  lending;  meeting  of  IFI  benchmarks  for  reform. 


South  Asia 


SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Exports  (EX)  -  Expand  U.S.  exports  to  $1.2  trillion  by  2000. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Continued  growth  of  U.S.  trade  and  reduction  of  obstacles  to 
investment  in  South  Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity;  The  growth  of  the  U.S,  economy  and 
the  expansion  of  high  wage  domestic  employment  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
on  our  competitiveness  both  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas  markets.  Increasing  U.S.  trade 
with  South  Asia  is  inextricably  linked  with  U.S.  efforts  to  open  markets.  Export  of  U.S. 
clean  energy  technology  can  also  contribute  to  the  goal  of  promoting  environmentally 
sustainable  development  in  South  Asia.  The  United  States  is  currently  India’s  largest 
trading  and  investment  partner  and  Pakistan’s  largest  market  and  second  largest  source  of 
imports.  Nonproliferation  sanctions,  however,  impose  export  controls  on  U.S.  trade 
with  India  and  Pakistan.  The  United  States  has  made  an  effort,  however,  to  prevent 
avoidable  or  undue  harm  to  American  commercial  and  business  interests  while  pursuing 
our  overall  nonproliferation  policy. 


The  United  States  will  work  with  U.S.  private  sector  corporate  representatives  to  help 
them  ob^in  access  to  South  Asian  markets,  resolve  commercial  disputes,  and  protect 
existing  investment.  Missions  in  South  Asia  will  continue  to  improve  information 
gathering  and  dissemination,  and  provide  up-to-date  commercial,  market  and  business 
information  through  reports  on  government  policy  and  on  events  of  interest  to  the 
business  ^mmunity.  In  cooperation  with  the  American  Business  Council  and  other  trade 
organizations,  the  United  States  will  also  assist  individual  American  companies  to 
overcome  discriminatory  trade  practices,  interceding  on  behalf  of  U.S.  firms  when  they 
enwunter  problems,  and  in  general  to  become  more  competitive.  We  will  press  South 
Asian  governments  and  businesses  to  abide  by  their  contracts  with  U.S.  firms.  The 
United  States  will  also  support  MDB  lending  —  to  the  extent  possible  under  sanctions 
legislation  --  to  promote  reform  and  help  U.S.  companies  pursue  government  projects. 

The  U.S.  will  promote  American  information  technologies,  civilian  aviation, 
telecommunications,  environmental  and  energy  technologies.  Important  tools  will 
continue  to  be  TDA,  EXIM  and  OPIC  programs.  The  USG  will  build  on  recent  high- 
level  visits  by  these  entities  to  attract  additional  U.  S.  exports  and  financing  resources  to 
the  South  Asian  market.  Other  efforts  will  include  increasing  the  awareness  of  these 
programs  in  U.S.  firms  and  promoting  programs  now  available  to  local  importers  so 
American  firms  may  compete  effectively  for  major  projects  and  export  opportunities. 
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To  expand  opportunities  for  U.S.  business  in  South  Asia: 


•  U,S.  firms,  particularly  in  the  civil  aviation,  infrastructure,  environmental 

technology,  energy  and  telecommunications  sectors,  are  more  active  in  South  Asia, 
U.S.  market  share  of  agricultural  and  processed  food  imports  is  increased. 

•  South  Asian  governments  and  firms  abide  by  their  contracts  with  U.S.  firms  and 
resolve  existing  trade  disputes. 

•  The  number  of  U.S.-South  Asian  joint  ventures,  particularly  in  agribusiness,  energy, 
population,  health  and  environment  sectors,  increases. 

•  Embassies’  commercial  outreach  is  extended,  by  making  commercial  guides  more  up- 
to-date  and  accessible  and  by  opening  or  securing  approval  for  new  branch  offices  of 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Commercial  Service  in  Pdne  and  Hyderabad,  India. 

•  South  Asian  governments  make  policy  changes  that  will  strengthen  the  investment 
climate  for  U.S.  investors  and  reduce  obstacles  to  U.S.  imports. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  assist  U.S.  companies  in  obtaining  access  to  South 
Asian  markets,  in  protecting  existing  investments,  advancing  new  investments,  and 
pressing  for  privatization.  The  U.S.  will  showcase  existing  and  new-to-market  U.S. 

products  through  annual  U.S.  Trade  Shows. 


•  Economic  growth  will  continue  in  South  Asia  as  a  whole  although  at  a  slower  pace 
than  in  previous  years  in  some  Countries. 

•  The  1997-98  Asian  financial  crisis  will  have  an  effect  on  South  Asian  foreign 

exchange  reserves,  investor  confidence,  and  export  growth  in  the  near  term  even  if 
the^  countries  are  not  viewed  as  in  crisis  or  as  contagion  countries.  , 

•  If  still  in  force,  nonproliferation  sanctions  will  restrain  U.S.  trade  with  India  and 
Pakistan. 


•  Level  of  U.S.  exports  to  South  Asia. 

•  Share  of  import  market  and  of  all  foreign  investment. 

•  Levels  of  EXIM/TDA/OPIC  activity. 

•  Number  of  commercial  disputes  resolved. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Global  Economic  Growth  (EG)  -  Increase  global  economic 
growth. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Strengthened  capabilities  of  South  Asian  governments  in 
promoting  sustainable  economic  growth. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST;  Economic  Prosperity:  U.S.  prosperity  is  increasingly  linked 
to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  global  economy  and  the  stability  of  the  international  financial 
system.  With  the  growing  integration  of  the  global  economy,  particularly  of  capital 
markets,  even  developing  countries  can  trigger  destabilizing  consequences  for  the  global 
economy,  as  demonstrated  by  the  current  Asian  economic  crisis.  International 
nonproliferation  sanctions  had  weakened  Pakistan’s  ability  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
IMF  on  economic  reform.  However,,  the  easing  of  these  sanctions  will  allow  Pakistan  to 
work  with  the  IMF  to  formulate  an  effective  economic  reform  package  designed  to 
stabilize  its  economy. 

‘V ^  V' 

The  United  States  will  encourage  South  Asian  governments  to  increase  economic  growth 
by  studying  appropriate  economic  development  models  for  such  programs  as  tax  reform 
and  tax  equity,  human  resource  development,  and  broadening  of  regional  economic  and 
financial  cooperatiop  agreements.  Posts  in  India  and  Pakistan  will  continue  to  monitor 
the  effects  of  the  Asian  economic  crisis,  which  is  predicted  to  have  a  limited  impact  on 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  investor  confidence  and  export  growth  in  the  near  term.  U. 

S.  programs  will  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to  business  associations  and 
governments  to  promote  and  implement  policy  reforms  that  will  strengthen  their  financial 
markets  and  help  liberalize  their  trade  and  investment  policies  and  practices.  Such 
reforms  are  necessary  to  attract  the  investment  required  for  sustained  growth  and 
competitiveness  of  its  private  sector.  The  USG  will  continue  to  promote  opportunities 
for  private  sector  entry  into  or  expansion  of  activity  in  the  global  market.  The  United 
States  will  support  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation’s  efforts  to 
expand  intra-regional  trade  through  the  development  of  a  free  trade  association. 

-  ,  . . 

To  foster  sustainable  economic  growth  in  South  Asia: 

•  New  ways  are  developed  to  increase  employment  and  improve  productivity  of  small 
and  micro-entrepreneurs  through  increased  financial  services,  technical  assistance, 
business  skills  development  training  and  technology  transfer. 

•  South  Asian  governments  undertake  tax  reform  to  increase  government  revenue 
collection  and  make  taxation  more  equitable. 

•  Financial  markets  in  South  Asia  are  further  developed. 
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South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC)  takes  steps  to  establish 

a  free  trade  area.  ’  ,  u  > 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  fulfills  its  commitments  to  the  IMF  to  achieve 
stabilization  of  the  economy  and  takes  actions  on  structural  reform  and  sustainable 

development  under  the  ESAF  and  other  programs.  * 

FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.  provides  assistance  to  SAARC  countries  to  take  steps 
form  a  South  Asia  Free  Trade  Area  and  continues  to  encourage  and  work  with  the 
region’s  governments  at  developing  sound  financial  systems  through  tax  reform, 
human  resource  development  and  broadening  regional  economic  cooperation. 


•  Governments  acknowledge  the  need  for  sustainable  development,  but  face  internal 

pressures  from  interest  groups  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

•  Pakistan  will  avoid  both  internal  political  crisis  and  international  payments  crisis  over 


the  coming  year. 


*•  Progress  toward  a  South  Asian  free  trade  area. 

.  Implementation  in  South  Asian  countries  of  financial  sector  reforms  that  improve 
access  to  capital. 

•  Levels  of  economic  growth. 
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SA;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

Sl^TEGIC  GOAL:  Economic  Development  (ED)  -  Promote  economic  development 
in  developing  and  transitional  economies. 

MGIONAL  GOAL:  Governments  in  South  Asia  can  meet  the  needs  of  their  own 
people  on  a  sustainable  basis  with  their  own  resources. 

Economic  Prdsperity:  South  Asia  is  the  world’s  poorest 
most  Illiterate  and  malnourished  region.  With  an  annual  per  capita  income  that  lags 
Mind  sub-Saharan  Africa’s,  South  Asia  is  home  to  nearly  half  of  the  world'  pom 
Smial  sector  fcvelopment,  particularly  education,  has  suffered  throughout  South  Asia  as 
g  emments  have  chosen  to  direct  scarce  resources  elsewhere.  Literacy  rates  ate  already 

ITt  rf  low  literacy  rates  (25-35%)  are  declining  ^ 

Md  Tahto  restrictions  on  women’s  and  girls’  education  will  roon  cause  Afghanistan’? 
female  literacy  rate  to  drop  below  14%.  Broad-based  economic  growth  not  ?nly  i^cTuces 

'm?!i°'’r*‘i?'““  donors,  but  can  positively  affect  a 

Snorts'^re'd  ““‘'“8  promoting  regional  stability,  expanding^U.S. 

riX  ’  “‘8®'on  ptessute,  averting  humanitarian  crises,  protecting  human 

mSlCpZi“  P-«“-™P-ing  health  Le,  an/stahiliaing  _ 

\  •  '  ;  '  ,  „  .  . 

development  assistance  to  South  Asia  aims  to  strengthen  markets,  expand 
dividual  access  ^d  opportunity,  empower  women  economically,  and  invest  in  peoples’ 

cominiTt^^  sustainable  economic  growth.  U.S.  assistance  wUl  ^ 

TOntmue  to  give  priority  to  ensuring  women’s  participation  as  full  partners  in 

^oglamT^r^'n  ‘  reproductive  health  and  economic  opportunity 

r  «-gh  S[L<ers,  press  IfmS“ 

taoS  “><1  d'rough  conUnued  coordination  with 

Regional  programs  are  aimed  at  expanding  the  base  of  those  productively  emploved  to 
include  more  women  and  to  assist  in  harnessing  the  region’s  Lources  to  increase 

economic  growth.  These  initiatives  will  include  innovative  micro-fmance^ 

life^.^rthe  economically,  thereby  integrating  them  more  fully  into  the  e^nomic 
ife  of  the  countiy  and  improving  their  status.  This  program  would  enhance  U  S  efforts 
to  maintain  a  stable  region  since,  as  research  shows,  women  in  develophrcountries 
contnbute  significantly  to  sustaining  family  and  community. 

Regional  funds  will  also  be  used  to  further  economic  growth  by  promoting  infrastructure 
development  and  improvements  in  service  delivery  as  well  as  promotirpri“t^^ 
participation  and  investment  m  environmentally  and  socially  sound  water^and  gas 
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Pronranis  would  also  focus  on  Strengthening  the  skills  Of  City 

policies. 


“d  rdS“toSS5  and  income  inequality  and  mitigate  the  effects 
of  gender  discrimination and  most  vulnerable  populations,  e.g., 

S"tnrthe  region  make  primary  education  available  m  all  children  and 

;  S=r-rsir3s=r^.,.^ 

training  and  small  business  by  introducing  higher  value  crops 

rr:s.r=?l^j.ir;r;=E^ 

and  consumption  of  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables  is  being  assist  . 


Governments  Of  the  region  will  com^em^.^ 

.  rrSn":::-iam™at::itl"disastersthat.^^^^ 
productivity. 

. . . 

.  Total  and  per  capita  GDP  growth  rates. 

•  Number  of  women  earning  income. 

•  Number  of  jobs  in  rural  enterprises:  . 

.  Government  performance  on  social  action  program  objectives. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

--  .he  ability  o,  American 

“r  “  “™“  ht  Atnericae  citizens  beveling 

Maricet-oriented 

countries  a  destinarn  fo^rntSltin  S™*  Asian 

constituent  posts  in  South  Asia  must  rents  ***  “>.1  Pleasure  travelers.  Embassies  and 

urSralrrapXh^itSr^^^^^^^ 

ra^nsive  and  wide-raachitig  warden  ~  ^ 

^eriean  citirenTJth^^L^i^“,^d  effim  u‘s 

Sircrvii"s:d  ^:::rgru  sTr 

Colombo,  tespeetively  Pm^n  ihT^t  .^taca  tu  Islamabad,  New  Delhi  and 
constituent  pt^ts  Md  local  Uw  ^0^-^°':  “^i  consultation  with 

threats  to  Americans  is  disseminated  a«  ensure  that  information  on 

Delhi  will  establish  a  new  missine  oersnn  ^  quickly  as  possible.  Embassy  New 
missions  to  enhance  its  ability  to  trLk  ^'P^ontatic 

Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  and  GovemmL'^^f 
safety.  Posts  will  regularlyltiet^^XT^^^^^^^ 

delete  the  names  of  those  who  have  left.  include  the  names  of  new  arrivals  and 


1.  To  provide  American  citizen  services- 

improved''software  md^ciSd^^of  '"’•’™''“*  through  staff  training, 

services  steadily  growl  I'*  "ced  for  such 

’  SS'l^d"''ratafng‘of“ 

^  2000  I  .  ..  "  Legalization  Convention, 

cranputer  sysSor'rrirclto^lrvtl^^^^ 
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2.  To  improve  American  citizen  protection  and  security. 

•  Warden  systems  and  consular  registration  programs  are  improve  . 

.  American  citizens  traveling  in  disputed  and 

concerns  ate  informed  through  regular  updates  of  consular  information  sheets  and 

oostinss  on  the  internet.  ... 

•  Posts’  ability  to  respond  to  disasters  is  improved,  e.g. ,  through  disaster  response 

FY  2(XX)  TARGET:  Use  improved  database  and  fax  software  to  improve  the 

ability  to  quickly  L  reliably  broadcast  health  and  safety  announcements  to 

registered  Americans.  Enhance  disaster  readiness. 


Americans  residing  or  traveling  in  many  parts  of  South  Asia  will  have  to  remain 

attentive  to  their  personal  security.  tn  <!niith  Aria 

Demand  for  American  services  will  increase  as  more  Amencans  come  to  South  Asia 

for  business,  either  temporarily  or  as  long-term  residents.  , 

With  1  5  million  South  Asian  residents  in  the  United  States,  in9reasmg  num  ers 
feufl.  Asian-origin  American  citizens  will  be  retiring  or  permanently  relocating  back 

to  the  region. 

Fraudulent  attempts  to  obtain  American  citizenship  will  continue. 


•  Number  of  days  required  for  the  issuance  of  renewal  passports  and  reports  of  birth 
and  death. 

•  Customer  satisfaction  surveys.  .  j  * 

•  Number  of  resident  and  traveling  American  citizens  registered  at  posts. 

•  Timeliness  of  warnings  and  information  available  to  Americans. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Travel  and  Immigration  (TI)  -  Control  how  immigrants  and 
non-immigrants  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States. 

MGIONAL  GOAL:  Maximize  anti-fraud  efforts  to  reduce  illegal  immigration  to  the 

NATIONAL  INTEREST;  American  Citizens  and  U.S.  Borders:  Ugal  entry  of 
visiting  foreign  nationals  increases  trade  and  investment  in  the  United  States  and 
promotes  Amencan  values  internationally.  U.S.  missions  are  the  first  line  of  defense 
a^inst  Illegal  entry  and  immigration  into  the  United  States  and  protect  the  integrity  of 

nare“™Sc"km“"'  >’>'  organized  crime,  and 

gnomic  growth  and  expanding  networks  of  friends  and  relatives  have  given  an 
^?asing  number  of  ^outh  Asians  the  means  to  travel  to  the  United  States  for  business 

strive  to  provide  efficient  and  courteous 

with  annhlnt  ®  complete  and  understandable  communication 

with  applicants  and  other  interested  parties  (e.g.  family,  lawyers  and  Congress). 

owever  a  continued  lack  of  economic  opportunities  for  many  South  Asians  in  their 

own  countries  has  ensured  ongoing  pressure  to  attempt  illegal  entry  into  the  United 

stS  w^fforts  to  ^‘^.*?P*'‘^rication  of  fraud.  Posts  in  the  region  will 

step  up  efforts  to  halt  visa  fraud  by  training  local  and  airline  officials  to  spot  fraudulent 
documents  and  improving  coordination  with  other  diplomatic  missions. 

JillMlES:, . . . 

1.  To  facilitate  legal  travel: 

Posts  establish  methods  (including  country-wide  programs  for  drop-box  applications 

and  business  express  visa  issuance,  as  appropriate)  t^quickly  ’ 
screen  qualified  visa  applicants.  m  j 

*  informed  of  U.S.  immigration  law  through 

fnfe^at"  “d  distribution  of  information  sheets  with  accurate* 

including  the  diversity 

’  Id^hiu  nonimmigrant  visa  processing  is  returned  from 

Islamabad  to  Karachi,  Where  50%  Of  NIV  workload  originates. 

2.  To  inhibit  illegal  immigration: 

•  Posts’  ability  to  combat  visa  fraud  is  improved. 


South  Asia 

•  Fraudulent  document  and  visa  recognition  training  is  conducted  and  regularly 
enforced  with  airline  employees  and  local  immigration  law  enforcement  officers. 

•  South  Asian  governments  criminalize  alien  smuggling  and  visa,  passport,  and 
document  fraud,  and  aggressively  prosecute  fraudulent  document  vendors  and  alien 

smugglers. 

•  South  Asian  governments  improve  the  security  of  their  travel  documents. 

•  Foreign  officials  who  engage  in  or  facilitate  alien  smuggling  are  entered  into 
appropriate  U.S.  Government  lookout  systems. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  NIV  processing  begins  in  Karachi.  Missions  work  with  local 
airport  personnel  and  police  on  anti-fraud  measures. 


•  Increasing  numbers  of  South  Asians  will  seek  to  obtain  visas  to  visit  the  United  States 


for  legal  purposes.  _ 

•  Increasingly  sophisticated  and  pervasive  fraud  will  require  that  more  time  and 
resources  be  spent  on  anti-fraud  activities. 

•  Continued  population  growth  and  lack  of  opportunity  in  much  of  South  Asia  will 
increase  the  pressure  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States. 


•  Processing  time  for  visa  applications  by  bona  fide  applicants. 


•  Customer  service  surveys. 

•  Number  of  airline  employees  and  local  officials  exposed  to  fraudulent  document  and 
visa  training. 

•  Improvements  in  the  integrity  and  security  of  South  Asian  governments’  documents 
and  issuance  procedures. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Crime  (IC)  —  Minimize  the  impact  of  international 
crime  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Enhanced  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  South  Asian 
governments  on  international  crime  issues.  ' 

National  interest:  Law  Enforcement:  The  expansion  and  increasing 
sophistication  of  transnational  crime  represents  a  growing  threat  to  American  citizens. 
Improved  control  of  crime  in  South  Asia  will  help  mitigate  the  impact  of  crime  on  the 
United  States. 

MRAinfeYi' ' 

The  United  States  will  seek  to  improve  cooperation  with  South  Asian  governments  on 
law  enforcement  issues  by  encouraging  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  adherence  to 
international  commitments,  and  by  strengthening  legal  and  law  enforcement  systems 
through  re^lar  consultations,  training  and  exchange  programs.  Of  particular  concern  is 
the  trafficking  of  women  and  children  in  the  region,  from  Bangladesh  and  Nepal  to 
India,  P^istan  and  the  Middle  East.  International  Narcotics  Control  (INC)  and 
Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  programs  will  raise  awareness  of  the  problem  among 
local  officials  and  potential  victims,  train  police  officers  throughout  the  region,  and 
improve  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

■'  .  ■ 

To  improve  coordination  on  international  crime  issues: 

•  Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  South  Asian  governments  on  law 
enforcement  issues,  e.g.  law  enforcement  exchange  programs,  regular  consultations 
and  the  establishment  of  such  legal  instruments  as  mutual  legal  assistance  treaties,  is 
stepped  up. 

•  Criminal  justice  systems  in  South  Asia  are  strengthened,  e.g.,  by  encouraging 
government  to  speed  up  the  administration  of  justice  and  take  steps  to  reduce 
corruption  in  the  legal  system. 

•  South  Asian  governments  adhere  to  their  own  laws  and  international  commitments  on 
law  enforcement  issues. 

•  Awareness  of  the  problem  of  trafficking  in  women  and  children  is  increased,  laws  are 
enforced,  and  increased  numbers  of  police  officers  are  trained  to  combat  this  trade. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.  assists  region’s  law  enforcement  agencies  enhance  their 
fight  against  internal  corruption  and  achieve  greater  regional  cooperation  in 
addressing  the  transnational  nature  of  crime  in  the  region. 
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•  International  criminal  operations  will  become  increasingly  sophisticated. 


•  Cooperation  on  extradition  of  international  criminals. 

•  Swifter  administration  of  justice. 

•'  Improvement  in  region’s  law  enforcement  practices  against  trafficking  in  women  and 
children. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Illegal  Drugs  (ID)  -  Reduce  significantly  the  entry  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Strengthen  ability  of  South  Asian  governments  to  reduce  the 
production  of  illegal  narcotics  and  interdict  exports  of  illicit  substances. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement:  Substantially  reducing  the  quantity  of  > 
opiates  produced  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  and  the  amount  trafficked  from  and 
through  South  Asia  is  an  essential  element  of  the  global  effort  to  protect  U.S.  citizens 
from  the  scourge  of  hard  drugs.  Destruction  of  trafficking  organizations  removes  a  well- 
funded  corrupting  influence  and  strengthens  governmental  structures  and  promotes 
economic  growth  by  improving  the  productivity  of  younger  generations  and  decreasing 
the  drain  on  family  and  state  resources  required  to  sustain  or  to  treat  drug  addiction. 
Reducing  the  availability  and  demand  for  heroin  will  also  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
global  problem  of  the  spread  of  AIDS  through  subcutaneous  injection. 

■STRATEGY: 

Three  of  the  South  Asia  Bureau’s  eight  countries  are  on  the  narcotics  “majors”  list: 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  India.  The  United  States  will  use  the  annual  drug  certification 
process  to  encourage  these  governments  to  adopt  policies  or  laws  that  demonstrate  strong 
political  commitment  to  eliminating  illicit  opium  poppy  cultivation  and  morphine  base 
and  heroin  laboratories.  This  process  will  also  be  used  to  encourage  these  countries  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  drug  law  enforcement  targeted  against  the  destruction  of 
major  heroin  trafficking  organizations  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  key  figures 
within  such  organizations.  Posts  will  heighten  public  awareness  of  the  serious  threat 
posed  by  drugs  in  order  to  bolster  public  support  for  political  measures  that  further 
counter-narcotics  objectives  in  their  countries.  Public  diplomacy  efforts  will  encourage 
public  understanding  of  the  need  for  international  cooperation  in  order  to  more 
effectively  attack  the  problems  created  by  the  illicit  drug  trade.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  press  the  South  Asian  governments  to  draft  and  pass  comprehensive  money 
laundering  legislation.  Regional  narcotics  cooperation,  particularly  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  will  be  encouraged. 

Embassy  Islamabad  will  work  closely  with  the  UN  Drug  Control  Program  (UNDCP)  and 
the  local  Dublin  Group  to  foster  support  for  coordinated  counter-narcotics  efforts  in 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  UNDCP’s  initiative  to 
develop  and  implement  a  10-year  program  to  eliminate  opium  poppy  cultivation  in 
Afghanistan.  Embassy  Islarnabad  will  significantly  strengthen  Pakistan’s  Anti-Narcotics 
Force  (ANF)  by  directing  U.S.  International  Narcoties  Control  (INC)  assistance  to 
equipment  and  training  for  small,  specialized  units  that  focus  principally  on  targeting, 
investigating  and  prosecuting  major  heroin  offenders.  DEA  will  build  a  strong  vyorking 
relationship  with  the  ANF  with  the  goal  of  improving  the  operational  effectiveness  of 
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both  agencies.  As  part  of  a  new  judicial  assistance  program  aimed  at  special  narcotics 
courts,  INC  plans  to  fund  special  attorneys  for  ANF  to  concentrate  on  moving  cases 
through  the  courts  more  swiftly.  The  Department’s  IV  program  will  send  Pakistani 
judges  who  deal  with  narcotics  cases  to  the  United  States  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  drug  offenders  are  prosecuted  in  Federal  and  state  courts.  INC  will  also  continue 
to  fund  alternative  development  schetrieS  which,  coupled  with  Pakistani  enforcement  of 
the  poppy  ban,  have  as  their  goal  the  eradication  of  the  remaining  large-scale  poppy 
cultivation  in  Bajaur,  Mohmand  and  Dir  by  the  year  2000. 

In  India,  the  United  States  will  coordinate  and  conduct  operational  counter-narcotics 
activities  with  law  enforcement  organizations,  provide  training  to  these  organizations, 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  drug  demand  reduction  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Embassy.New  Delhi  will  press  India  to  ratify  the  U.S.-India  extradition  treaty.  The 
Embassy  will  help  coordinate  a  comprehensive  joint  opium  yield  survey  that  would 
provide  a  firmer  scientific  basis  for  the  GOI  to  determine  minimum  qualifying  yields  for 
farmers.  This  will  enable  the  GOI  to  better  control  diversion  from  the  licit  opium  fields 
and  will  help  the  GOI  to  adjust  its  production  goals  to  ensure  a  licit  opium  supply  that 
meets  world  demand.  It  will  also  work  with  Indian  officials  on  joint  essential  and 
precursor  cherfiical  investigations,  encouraging  the  government  to  place  more  of  the  22 
essential  and  precursor  chemicals  listed  on  the  1988  UN  list  under  regulation  and/or 
control. 


1.  To  reduce  production  of  and  demand  for  illegal  narcotics  and  ensure  the  continued 
supply  of  licit  narcotics: 

•  Cultivation  of  illicit  drugs,  particularly  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  is  significantly 
decreased  through  crop  substitution/altemative  development  and  other  counter¬ 
narcotics  programs. 

•  Official  and  private  demand  reduction  and  public  awareness  programs  are  expanded 
and  improved. 

•  Afghan  authorities  take  concrete  action  to  implement  their  1997  announced  policies 
of  banning  narcotics  trafficking  and  use,  and  support  any  eradication  efforts. 

•  India  continues  to  meet  certification  goals  which  require  that  its  stockpile  be  no 
larger  than  required  to  meet  international  demand  and  India’s  licit  opium  crop  meets 
U.S.  and  worldwide  licit  opium  needs. 

FY  2000  TARGET^  Significant  steps  are  taken  to  limit  drug  production  in  the 
region.  UNDCP  10-year  program  to  eliminate  opium  poppy  cultivation  in 
A^hanistan  is  under  way. 

2.  To  improve  interdiction  of  illegal  narcotics: 

•  National  narcotics  control  efforts  are  strengthened  by  supporting  the  passage  of 
comprehensive  drug  and  money  laundering  legislation  and  promoting  increased 
professionalism  in  anti-narcotics  units. 
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•  Narcotics  trafficking  organizations  and  chemical  manufacturers  are  identified  and 
disrupted. 

•  Cooperation  with  South  Asian  governments  on  the  extradition  of  narcotics  traffickers 
to  the  United  States  is  improved. 

•  Pakistan  agrees  to  strengthen  the  institutional  structure  of  the  ANF  by  improving 
drug  enforcement  training  by  making  more  effective  use  of  civilian  employees  and  by 
ensuring  that  performance  by  military  personnel  detailed  to  agencies  with  narcotics 
enforcement  responsibilities  receive  appropriate  career  recognition. 

•  The  Taliban  make  commitment  to  UNDCP  to:  1)  eliminate  poppy  cultivation  in 
pographic  areas  where  UNDCP  alternative  development  projects  are  being 
implemented;  2)  prevent  cultivation  of  poppy  in  areas  where  it  was  not  grown  in 
1997;  and  3)  destroy  heroin  and  morphine  base  processing  laboratories  when  the 

Taliban  have  been  advised  of  the  locations  of  the  labs.  Thiseffort  wouldbe- 
implemented  by  the  Taliban  and  monitored  by  UNDCP. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  The  USG  will  continue  to  support  the  UNDCP’s  program  to 
decrease  drug  production  and  distribution  in  Afghanistan,  contingent  upon  UNDCP’s 
ability  to  function  in  that  country. 


•  Poverty  and  lack  of  effective  governmental  control  will  continue  to  hinder  efforts  to 
halt  cultivation  of  narcotics,  particularly  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan. 

•  The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  continue  to  demonstrate  high-level  resolve  to 
improve  Pakistan’s  counter-narcotics  efforts  and  to  enhance  the  level  of  cooperation 
on  this  issue  with  the  United  States. 

•  UNDCP  will  be  able  to  continue  to  implement  its  drug  control  projects  in 
Afghanistan. 

•  Full  narcotics  certification  for  Pakistan  and  India. 

•  Effective  implementation  of  national  drug  control  policies  and  counter-narcotics 
efforts. 

•  Number  of  hectares  under  poppy  cultivation  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan. 

•  Number  of  arrests  and  successful  prosecutions  or  extradition  of  key  fibres. 
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SA;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Terrorism  (TE)  ~  Reduce  international  terrorist 
attacks,  especially  aguipst  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Improved  counter-terrorism  cooperation  with  Sduth  Asian 
governments. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement;  The  United  States  has  a  direct  national 
interest  in  preventing  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  citizens  and  interests.  Terrorism  in  South 
Asia,  particularly  in  Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka,  has  impacted  heavily  on  the  foreign 
community.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  killed, 
including  Americans.  The  August  7,  1998  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  Embassies  in  East 
Africa  demonstrated  the  severe  threats  to  U.S.  missions  throughout  the  world  and  to  our 
posts  in  South  Asia  in  particular.  Terrorism  also  affects  U.S.  interests  in  promoting 
regional  stability;  eliminating  acts  of  terrorism  will  advance  resolution  of  the  conflicts 
between  India  and  Pakistan  and  in  Sri  Lanka.  In  addition,  removing  terrorist  threats  will 
improve  the  business  climate,  thereby  promoting  economic  growth  in  the  region  and 
making  it  more  likely  the  United  States  can  meet  its  export  tarpts.  Improving  the 
professionalism  of  counter-terrorism  forces  is  also  key  to  curbing  human  rights  abuses  in 

areas  of  unrest. 


The  United  States  must  rely  on  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  South  Asia  to  counter 
and  ultimately  reduce  terrorist  activity.  South  Asian  police  and  security  officials  are  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  terrorism.  However,  police  throughout  South  Asia  are 
poorly  trained,  poorly  equipped  and  do  not  possess  the  necessary  investigative  skills. 
Corruption  is  endemic  throughout  the  law  enforcement  structure  and  the  concept  of  rule 
of  law  is  lacking.  Counter-terrorism  activities  in  the  region  will  focus  on  improving  the 
capabilities  and  professionalism  of  these  officials,  eliminating  potential  safe  havens  for 
terrorists,  enhancing  border  controls,  increasing  bilateral,  cooperation  against  terro^rism 
and  gaining  adherence  to  international  conventions.  Frequent  high-level  consultations 
and  INC,  DS,  FBI,  and  ATA  training  programs  are  important  components  of  U.S. 
efforts. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  Embassy  Colombo’s  public  information  programs  will  continue  to  raise 
awareness  in  the  American  citizen  and  business  communities  of  security  thr^ts  through 
public  outreach  program.  Regarding  the  Kashmir  hostage  situation,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  Govemrrients  of  Pakistan,  India  and  other  concerned 
countries  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  hostages  and  bring  tho^  responsible  to  justice. 
U.S.  senior  officials  will  persist  in  urging  Afghanistan’s  Taliban  authorities  to  cease 
allowing  territory  under  their  control  to  be  used  as  a  safe  haven  for  the  exiled  Saudi 
dissident  Usama  bin  Laden.  Bin  Laden  is  under  indictment  by  U.S.  Federal  District 
Court  of  Manhattan  for  orchestrating  the  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  Embassies  in  East 
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Africa.  J^iblic  diplomacy  programs  will  also  help  counteract  regional  perc^tions 
(particularly  those  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan)  that  the  U.S.  is  prejudiced  against 

Musluns.  These  misperceptions  could  agitate  further  terrorist  actions  against  U.S. 
targets.  ]  ‘ 


1.  To  improve  counter-terrorism  cooperation: 


•  Regular  consultation,  training  and  exchange  programs  and,  where  possible,  increased 

intelligence  sharing  are  conducted  with  South  Asian  governments. 

•  Regional  governments  are  more  responsive  to  U.S.  recjuests  for  extradition, 
rendition,  and  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  cooperation  against  terrorism. 

•  Regional  governments  accede  to  and  adopt  implementing  legislation  for  international 
counter-terrorism  conventions. 

•  Regional  governments  support  accession  to,  and  implementation  of.  a  new  convention 
on  terrorist  bombings. 

•  South  Asian  governments  are  aware  of  new  terrorist  threats,  including  electronic, 
biological,  chemical  and  radiological  weapons. 


2.  To  reduce  the  threat  of  terrorist  incidents: 

•  Governments  of  (he  region  halt  support  for  terrorist  groups  and  cross-border  terrorist 
attacks. 

•  The  Kashmir  hostage  issue  is  resolved  by  identifying  those  responsible  and  bringing 
them  to  justice. 

•  Taliban  authorities  agree  to  close  militant  camps  in  Afghanistan 

•  Taliban  authorities  agree  to  cease  all  assistance  to  Usama  bin  Laden,  including 
provision  of  safe  haven,  and  assist  U.S.  authorities  in  bringing  him  to  justice  so  that 
he  may  stand  trial  in  the  U.S.  for  terrorist  acts. 

FY  2000  TARGET.  Increase  regional  participation  in  the  Anti-Terrorist  Assistance 
Program  to  more  effectively  train  counter-terrorism  personnel  dnd  increase  host 
governments  cooperation  on  terrorist  issues.  Continue  to  encourage  governments  to 
intercept  activities  of  terrorist  groups. 


•  Terrorism  will  continue  to  be  a  serious  problem  for  the  foreseeable  future  and  U.S. 
citizens  will  remain  at  risk. 


•  Terrorist  groups  will  acquire  more  sophisticated  weapons  and  become  more  skillhil. 
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•  Number  and  severity  of  terrorist-related  incidents. 

•  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  take  specific  actions  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Kashmir  hostages  and  secure  their  release  or  identification. 

•  Accession  to  counter-terrorism  conventions  by  South  Asian  countries. 


South  Asia 


SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE)  -  Increase  foreign 
government  adherence  to  democratic  practices. 

REGIONAL  GOAL  1:  Growth  of  stable  democracies  and  professional,  apolitical 
militaries  in  South  Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy:  A  world  of  democratic  nations  provides  a  more 
stable  and  secure  global  arena  in  which  to  advance  U.S.  objectives.  Promotion  of 
democracy  reflects  the  fundamental  values  of  the  American  people.  In  addition,  the 
promotion  of  democracy  can  minimize  regional  conflict  and  instability,  provide  political 
incentives  for  reducing  poverty  and  socio-economic  inequality,  and  may  give  South 
Asians  fewer  incentives  for  illegal  migration  to  the  United  States. 

V;;':'/ 

Encouraging  the  growth  of  stable  democracies  is  a  major  focus  of  U.S.  efforts  in  South 
Asia.  The  South  Asia  Regional  Democracy  Fund  (RDF),  begun  in  FY  1998,  is  an 
important  tool  in  this  effort.  Regional  programs  will  address  judicial  reform  and  rule  of 
law,  including  funding  of  training  and  exchange  programs  to  introduce  jurists  to  modem 
methods  of  case  management  and  alternative  dispute  resolution.  Other  programs  will 
encourage  political  parties  to  work  together  constmctively,  strengthen  NGOs  in  the 
region,  promote  a  democratic  political  culture,  discourage  corruption,  assist  national 
election  commissions  and  increase  political  participation  by  women.  Regional  programs 
will  foster  the  development  of  an  independent  and  responsible  media  through  speaker 
programs,  academic  exchanges,  Worldnet  interactives  and  International  Visitor  grants. 
Democratic  values  will  be  promoted  in  South  Asian  militaries  through  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  joint  exercises. 

lOBiEqrivE^-.  ■  v:^  .  ■■ 

To  foster  stable  democracies  in  South  Asia: 

•  An  environment,  particularly  in  Sri  Lanka  and  Bangladesh,  is  created  in  which 
reconciliation  between  ethnic  communities  and  between  political  factions  can  be 
advanced. 

•  Th®  participation  of  citizens,  particularly  women  and  other  disadvantaged  groups,  in 
the  political  process  increases. 

•  Community-level  organizations  and  NGOs  are  developed  and  strengthened. 

•  Confidence  in  the  electoral  system  is  improved  through  independent  monitoring  of 
elections,  training  programs  for  election  officials,  and  party  polling  agents  and , 
support  education  programs  for  voters. 

•  The  capacity ,  effectiveness  and  probity  of  South  Asian  parliaments  and  other  elected 
bodies  is  improved. 

•  South  Asian  militaries  are  professional  and  apolitical. 
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•  Rule  of  law  returns  to  Afghanistan  and  steps  are  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
broadly  based  government  that  recognizes  the  rights  of  women. 

•  Governmental  power  continues  to  be  decentralized,  with  local  governments  taking  a 
more  active  role. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.  rule-of-law  programs  continue  to  develop  the  region’s 
democratic  institutions  and  assist  in  ensuring  that  free  and  fair  elections  are  held. 
U.S.  assistance  supports  NGOs  that  promote  women’s  participation  in  political 
decision-making.  Public  diplomacy  programs,  USAID  and  the  Asia  Foundation 
continue  to  promote  democratic  institutions  on  a  regional  basis. 


•  Corruption,  weak  institutions  and  domestic  politics  marked  by  confrontation  will 
continue  to  threaten  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  much  of  South  Asia. 


•  Direct  military  intervention  in  politics  is  unlikely. 

•  NGOs  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  important  link  between  the  people  and 

government,  as  well  as  a  source  of  ideas  and  skills  in  democracies  in  the  region. 


•  Free  and  fair  elections  are  held. 

•  Number  of  women  in  the  democratic  process  as  candidates  and  voters. 

•  Number  of  free  trade  unions  and  non-governmental  organizations. 

•  Degree  of  objectivity  and  sensitivity  to  democratic  values  by  journalists  in  the  region. 
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REGIONAL  GOAL  2:  Greater  respeet  for  human  rights  in  South  Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy:  Promoting  human  rights,  including  the  rights  ' 
of  women  and  minorities,  reflects  the  fundamental  values  of  the  American  people. 
Fostering  increased  respect  for  human  rights  will  also  strengthen  the  rule  of  law  and 
promote  internal  stability  in  South  Asian  countries. 

:MRATlGyi.'' 

The  United  States  maintains  a  robust  dialogue  on  human  rights  with  governments  and 
NGOs  in  South  Asia.  Disappearances,  extra-judicial  killings  and  other  human  rights 
abuses  remain  all  too  prevalent  despite  the  existence  of  national  human  rights 
commissions  in  several  South  Asian  countries.  Discrimination  against  women  and 
religious  minorities,  problems  of  religious  intolerance,  trafficking  in  women  and 
children,  the  continued  use  of  bonded  labor  and  the  employment  of  children  in  hazardous 
working  conditions  are  of  particular  concern.  Throughout  the  region,  the  United  States 
IS  working  with  NGOs,  including  trade  unions  and  the  South  Asian  Coalition  on  Child 
Servitude,  to  foster  greater  respect  for  human  and  worker  rights.  The  Regional 
Democracy  Fund  (RDF),  will  provide  assistance  through  U-S.  and  local  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  working  in  the  region  and  to  governmental  programs  which 
contribute  to  U.S.  objectives. 

Missions  in  the  region  will  be  establishing  programs,  in  cooperation  with  host 
governments,  the  International  Labor  Organization  and  local  NGOs,  to  help  eliminate 
child  labor  in  various  industries,  such  as  the  carpet  industry.  Programs  will  include 
efforts  to  remove  children  from  illegal  work  places,  provide  younger  children  with 
schooling  designed  to  quickly  introduce  them  to  mainstream  learning,  provide  older 
children  with  literacy  and  vocational  training,  and  sustain  and  strengthen  a  labeling 
program  to  provide  consumers  with  a  choice  of  “child-labor-free”  products. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  will  support  programs  that  address  the  significant  patterns  of  abuse 
encountered  in  police  procedures  and  identify  a  local  or  international  NGO  to  conduct 
training  programs  in  human  rights  norms  for  police  in  locations  throughout  the  reg,ion. 
jPrograms  would  include  gender  sensitivity  training  for  law  enforcement  officers  and 
judicial  personnel,  since  violence  against  women  is  widespread  in  the  region^  support  for 
new  special  police  units  created  to  deal  with  crimes  against  women  and  children, 
including  trafficking;  and  training  of  entry-level  police  officers  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  custody.  ' 

To  address  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  women  face  in  Afghanistan,  the  USG  will  assist 
women’s  NGOs  and  U.N.  programs  working  within  that  country  and  in  refugee  camps  in 
Pakistan  to  assist  in  improving  the  status  of  women  and  enhancing  their  quality  of  life. 
This  activity  would  be  contingent  upon  the  ability  of  NGOs,  either  international  or 
domestic,  to  function  in  Afghanistan. 
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Trafficking  in  women  is  a  major  regional  problem.  Many  governments  have  ranked 
trafficking  in  humans  as  the  third  most  serious  illegal  trade  after  drugs  and  armaments. 
Approximately  19,000  Pakistani  children  have  been  trafficked  into  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  approximately  160,000  Nepalese  women  are  working  in  Indian  brothels. 
The  circumstances  predominantly  responsible  for  generating  trafficked  victims,  the 
abysmal  poverty,  illiteracy,  lack  of  economic  development,  gender  inequalities,  and 
exploitation  are  common  to  the  South  Asian  region.  These  communal  problems,  along 
with  the  fact  that  more  than  one  national  jurisdiction  is  involved,  in  the  practice,  make 
collective  effort  an  imperative. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  is  not  solved  by  rescuing  victims  of  trafficking.  Countries  of 
origin  often  refuse  to  recognize,  accept  or  rehabilitate  the  victims.  Often  the  receiving 
countries  refuse  to  naturalize  them,  rendering  them  stateless.  Many  women,  therefore, 
remain  vulnerable  to  exploitation  after  they  escape  by  not  being  accepted  back  to  their 
families  and  communities.  Regional  Democracy  Funds  will  support  women  s  shelters 
throughout  the  region,  provide  legal  services  for  victims  and  HIV/AIDS  preventative 
education,  and  other  essential  services  aimed  at  addressing  the  needs  of  victims. 

Religious  intolerance  has  also  taken  a  toll  in  the  region.  Incidents  of  violence  against 
minorities,  such  as  Shia  in  Pakistan  and  Christians  in  India,  are  on  the  increase.  To 
improve  relations  among  the  many  religious  groups  in  the  region,  including  Hindus, 
Christians  and  Muslims,  U.S.  assistance  will  support  various  NGOs  and  government 
programs  dedicated  to  promote  religious  tolerance. 


To  foster  greater  respect  for  human  rights: 

•  The  United  States  continues  a  dialogue  with  South  Asian  governments  to  raise 
awareness  of  human  rights  issues,  including  discrimination  against  women  and 
religious  minorities. 

•  Governments  of  the  region  reduce  human  rights  abuses  by  police,  military  and  other 
officials. 

•  South  Asian  governments  provide  a  wide  mandate  and  adequate  resources  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  national  human  rights  commissions. 

•  National  legal  and  human  rights  awareness  programs  in  South  Asia  are  expanded. 

•  South  Asian  governments  observe  international  humanitarian  norms  regarding 
internal  conflicts. 

•  Bangladesh  establishes  a  human  rights  commission.  . 

•  Governments  and  manufacturers  in  South  Asia  take  steps  to  eliminate  child  labor  in 
hazardous  workplaces  and  reduce  child  labor  overall;  public  and  private  efforts  to 
institute  and  monitor  child  labor-free  labeling  schemes  and  rehabilitate  former  child 

,  laborers  are  increased. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Governmental  bodies  are  better  able  to  address  human  rights 
violations,  particularly  in  trafficking  in  women.  South  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC)  members  sign  protocol  on  trafficking  in  wome'q  and 
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girls  and  take  steps  to  implement  it.  There  is  an  overall  increase  in  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  in  the  region,  including  efforts  to  reduce  child  labor,  through 
governmental  jmd  non-governmental  organizations. 


•  Corruption  will  remain  a  barrier  to  improvements  in  police  practices  and  sensitivity 
to  human  rights  abuses  in  the  region. 

•  Women  will  continue  to  experience  discrimination  and  abuse  as  well  as  poorer 
chances  at  literacy  and  employment  outside  the  home. 

•iNDiCATQjesj  4 ;  '4:-',;  4;  'i'  .  4;  -j' 

•  Number  of  manufacturers  participating  in  a  child  labor-free  labeling  programs  with 
credible  monitoring  systems. 

•  Degree  of  freedom  of  religion. 

•  Media  coverage  of  human  rights  issues. 

•  Degree  of  trafficking  in  women  and  girls. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  -  Prevent  or  minimize  the 
human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 

regional  GOAL:  Prevention/alleviation  of  the  human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural 
disasters  in  South  Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST;  Humanitarian  Response:  American  values  mandate  offering 
assistance  and  international  leadership  to  help  alleviate  human  suffering  from  crises, 
man-made  or  natural,  even  when  there  may  be  no  direct  or  indirect  threat  to  U.S. 
security  interests.  Resolution  of  ongoing  refugee  disputes  can  improve  regional  stability. 
Swift  and  effective  response  to  disasters  can  also  promote  regional  stability  by  stemming 
cross-border  flows  of  refugees.  Humanitarian  assistance  has  been  determined  to  be 
outside  nonproliferation  sanctions  against  India  and  Pakistan. 


South  Asia’s  high  frequency  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters,  the  large  population 
affected  by  such  events  and  limited  ability  to  prepare  before  or  intervene  after  disasters 
strike,  increase  the  importance  of  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  efforts.  The  United 
States  will  provide  food  to  address  acute  hunger  when  local  food  stocks  and  crops  are 
affected  by  natural  disasters.  In  India,  USAID  will  develop  a  model-training  program 
for  search  and  rescue  operations,  including  canine  training,  training  for  first  responders 
in  basic  first  aid,  and  report  preparation.  Humanitarian  assistance  efforts  will  continue 
in  Bangladesh  with  the  government  and  with  local  NGOs  to  develop  disaster 
preparedness  plans,  provide  training,  strengthen  institutions,  and  coordinate  response 
activities.  y 

Another  continuing  focus  of  U.S.  relief  efforts  will  be  to  provide  assistance  to  the  most 
vulnerable  victims  of  the  civil  conflicts  in  Afghanistan  and  Sri  Lanka:  women,  children, 
and  the  disabled.  The  United  States  will  work  with  other  donor  members  of  the  Afghan 
Support  Group  and  other  ad  hoc  donof  groups  to  increase  support  for  relief  programs, 
including  those  operated  by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  The 
ICRC  runs  hospitals  and  orthopedic  workshops,  provides  prosthetic  services,  reunites 
families  through  its  tracing  service,  and  conducts  regular  visits  to  prisoners  of  war. 
Supporting,  as  conditions  permit,  the  safe  return  and  reintegration  of  refugees  in 
Pakistan  to  their  homes  in  Afghanistan  will  continue  to  be  a  primary  goal  of  refugee 
assistance  programs  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  United  States  will  promote  the 
settlement  of  lingering  disputes  between  Nepal  and  Bhutan  and  between  Bangladesh  and 
Burma  that  have  stranded  thousands  of  refugees  in  camps  along  the  border  and  urge  fair 
treatment  and  proper  care  of  all  refugee  populations. 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  (MRA)  funds  will  support  ICRC  and  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  assistance  programs  throughout  the  region. 
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Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  funds  wiU  continue  to  support  local  demining  programs  in 

Sri  Lanka.  USAID’s  War  Victims  Funds  will  assist  NGOs  increase  the  number  of 

amputees  fitted  with  prosthetic  devices;  USAID  Displaced  Children  and  Orphan  funds 
will  help  NGOs  extend  the  reach  of  psychological  and  social  support  services. 


To  prevent  or  minimize  human  costs  of  conflicts  and  disasters: 

•  Incidence  of  death  and  property  loss  related  to  disasters  is  minimized  through 
preparedness  activities. 


•  The  International  Committee  ofthe  Red  Cross,  UN  High  Commissioner  for 

Refugees,  World  Food  Program  and  other  organizations  have  adequate  resources  to 
provide  basic  humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees,  conflict  victims  and  displaced 
persons  in  South  Asia. 

•  Assistance  is  directed  to  the  most  vulnerable  populations  in  Afghanistan,  including 
women,  children  and  the  disabled  via  the  UN  Office  for  Coordination  of 
Humanitarian  Assistance  to  Afghanistan  (UNOCHA)  and  the  Afghan  Support  Group; 
the  Taliban  allow  the  resumption  of  assistance  programs  targeted  at  women  and  girls. 

•  Refugees  in  Pakistan  continue  to  return  to  Afghanistan  as  conditions  allow. 

•  There  is  increased  cooperation  between  the  UN  Special  Mission  to  Afghanistan 
(UNSMA)  and  UNOCHA;  UNSMA  has  adequate  resources  to  maintain  a  steady, 
broad-ranging  dialogue  with  all  Afghan  political  players  and  ability  to  support  a  ’ 
cease-fire/political  settlement  if  parties  agree  on  terms. 

•  Nepal  and  Bhutan  take  steps  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  their  refugee  problem. 

•  The  Government  of  Bangladesh  and  international  organizations  ensure  the  protection 
of  Rohingya  refugees  and  implement  a  durable  solution  for  them  which  includes 
resettlement  in  Bangladesh  for  those  unwilling  or  unable  to  return  to  Burma  and 

closure  of  the  refugee  camps  on  the  Bangladesh-Burma  border. 

•  The  Government  of  Nepal  continues  its  policy  of  allowing  safe  transit  for  Tibetan 
asylum  seekers. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Expand  Common  Program  to  encompass  all  UN-NGO 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  in  Afghanistan.  Make  progress  towards  fintting 
durable  solutions  for  Nepalese  refugees  in  Bhutan.  In  cooperation  with  other  donors, 

ensure  that  assistance  is  adequate  to  meet  minimum  international  standards  for 

nutrition  and  health  for  remaining  refugee  and  internally  displaced  populations  in 
South  Asia. 
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•  Continued  access  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Afghanistan  and  Sri  Lanka. 

•  Political/military  conditions  allow  assistance  operations  to  continue. 


•  Adequate  access  to  disaster  relief  supplies. 

•  Number  of  acres  of  demined  land  returned  to  civilian  use. 

•  Assistance  programs  targeted  at  women  and  girls  are  resumed  in  Taliban-controlled 


areas  of  Afghanistan. 

•  Steps  taken  to  resolve  the  Nepal/Bhutan  and  Bangladesh/Burma  refugee  problem. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Environment  (EN)  --  Secure  a  sustainable  global  environment  in 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  from  the  effects  of  international 
environmental  degradation. 

GOAL:  Increased  efforts  by  and  with  South  Asian  countries  to  address 
national,  regional  and  global  environmental  problems  and  support  for  international  . 

environmental  agreements  of  importance  to  the  United  States.  ’ 

NATIONAL  INTEREST;  Global  Issues:  Convincing  India  -  the  world’s  sixth  largest 
and  second  fastest  growing  developing  country  producer  of  greenhouse  gases  -to  take 
steps  to  reduce  its  emissions  will  be  key  to  the  success  of  global  warming  efforts 
Dep^tion  of  the  environment  in  South  Asia  poses  substantial,  direct  bhallenges  to  the 
region’s  political  stability  and  socioeconomic  development.  As  pollution  costs  India 
alone  approximately  4.5%  of  GDP  each  year,  environmental  efforts  also  contribute  to 
U.S.  economic  objectives  by  promoting  brOad-based,  sustainable  growth  and  increasing 

the  opportunity  for  U.S.  environmental  goods  and  services. 


The  region,  home  to  almost  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  population,  faces 'a  host  of  serious 
environmental  problems.  The  United  States  will  enhance  the  bilateral  dialogue  with 
South  Asian  countries  on  national  and  global  environmental  issues.  Active  public 
diplomacy  programs  will  increase  environmental  awareness  and  advocacy.  Through  the 
U.S. -Asia  Environmental  Partnership  (USAEP),  the  U.S.  will  support  efforts  by  U.S. 
companies  to  introduce  new  environmental  technologies  and  systems  of  management 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  encourage  schools  in  South  Asia  to  participate  in  toe 
Global  Learning  and  Observations  to  Benefit  the  Environment  (GLOBE)  program  The 
international  financial  institutions,  especially  the  Global  Environment  Facility,  are  vital 
sources  of  both  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  combat  environmental  degradation; 
the  United  States  will  support  toe  efforts  of  these  institutions. 

An  important  tool  in  promoting  environmental  protection  in  the  region  is  the  Regional 
Environmental  Hub  in  Kathmandu,  established  in  FY  1997.  Hub  efforts  will  focus  on 
climate  change,  flood  prevention,  sustainable  forest  practices,  biosafety  and  water  use. 
The  Hub  will  also  continue  to  encourage  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Cooperation  (SAARC)  to  make  the  environment  a  more  central  issue.  Conclusion  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  United  States  and  SAARC  will  facilitate 
environmental  cooperation  with  toe  organization. 

Working  with  India  to  address  climate  change  will  continue  to  be  a  focus  of  U.S. 
environmental  policy  in  the  region.  The  USG  will  also  encourage  the  development  of 
clean  renewable  energy  through  increased  private  sector  investment  in  hydropower  and 
participation  in  USAEP  and  Clean  Development  Mechanism  programs.  In  addition,  the 
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United  States  will  support  efforts  to  address  groundwater  arsenic  pollution  in  the  region, 
NGOs  involved  in  environniental  advocacy  and  education,  and  sustained  private-sector 
support  for  the  GLOBE  program. 


To  assist  South  Asia  address  national,  regional  and  global  environmental  problems: 

•  Use  of  environmentally  sustainable  production  and  management  practices  is  increased 
in  South  Asia. 


•  Exports  of  environmental  and  environment-friendly  technology  increase. 

•  The  dialogue  With  and  between  South  Asian  governments,  international 

organizations,  non-governmental  organizations  and  industry  on  national,  regional  and 
global  environmental  issues  is  strengthened,  promoting  broad-based  support  for 

environmental  policies,  programs  and  activities. 

•  .  South  Asian  governments  support  the  U.S.  view  in  international  negotiations  on 

biodiversity,  climate  change,  forests  and  toxic  chemicals. 

•  Additional  financial  flows  from  MDBS  and  other  donors  support  environmental 

cleanup  efforts. 

•  India  takes  steps  to  reduce  die  growth  of  its  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  cooperates 

with  global  climate  change  efforts.  , 

FY  2000  TARGET:  India  is  engaged  in  serious  di^ussions,  domestically  and 
externally,  to  develop  cleaner  energy  technologies  and  reduce  greenhouse  gases. 

U.S.  concludes  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  SAARC  to  facilitate 

environmental  cooperation. 


•  Doniestic  political  competition,  bureaucratic  inertia,  population  pressures  and  a 
reluctance  to  challenge  vested  interests  will  limit  progress  on  environmental  issues. 


V  •  Level  of  support  for  U.S.  global  environmental  goals  such  as  participation  in  climate 

change  strategies  including  the  Clean  Development  Mechanism. ' 

•  Accurate  and  balanced  media  coverage  of  environmental  issues. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Population  (PO)  —  Stabilize  world  population  growth. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Coordinated  diplomatic  and  programmatic  efforts  to  stabilize 

population  growth  rates  and  improve  reproductive  and  maternal  and  child  health  in  South 
Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues:  South  Asia  counts  1.3  bjllion  people  in  1996. 
At  current  rates  of  population  growth,  Iildia  will  bypass  China  and  become  the  world’s 
most  populous  country  within  30  years.  Pakistan  is  the  third  largest  contributor  to  world 
population  growth,  adding  about  4  million  people  each  year.  The  region’s  existing 
population  of  young  girls  (age  below  15)  will  have  over  800  million  babies  during  their 
child-bearing  years  unless  fertility  is  lowered.  Reducing  population  growth  in  South 
Asia  will  contribute  significantly  to  stabilizing  global  population  growth.  Lower 
population  growth  rates  and  reduced  pressure  to  provide  new  jobs,  social  services,  food 
and  other  basic  needs  will  also  further  U.S.  environmental,  health  and  broad-based 
economic  growth  objectives  in  the  region.  Associated  efforts  to  improve  education  and 

economic  opportunity  for  women  and  girls  will  also  enhance  democracy. 


The  United  States  will  continue  efforts  to  encourage  governments  in  the  region  to  adopt 
effective  policies  and  strategies  for  strong  population  stabilization  efforts,  including 
expanding  voluntary  family  planning  and  other  reproductive  health  services  for  under¬ 
served  populations.  The  U.S.  also  will  seek  to  increase  national  capacities  to  advocate 
for  the  provision  of  quality  voluntary  family  planning  and  other  reproductive  health 
semces.  Programs  will  include  a  child  health  component  as  parental  concerns  about 
child  survival  can  be  a  deciding  factor  influencing  demand  for  voluntary  family  planning 
services  in  Sputh  Asia.  They  will  also  involve  treatment  and  prevention  efforts  against 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  including  HIV/AIDS.  The  U.S.  will  encourage  national 
policies  and  programs  consistent  with  the  1994  International  Conference  on  Population 
and  Development  (ICPD)  Program  of  Action,  and  will  support  population  and 
reproductive  health  activities  by  the  UN  Population  Fund,  UNAIDS  and  other 
multilateral  and  bilateral  donors. 


To  stabilize  population  growth  and  improve  maternal  and  child  health: 

•  Access  to  quality  reproductive  health  care,  including  voluntary  family  planning 
services,  and  maternal  and  child  health  care,  is  expanded. 

•  South  Asi^  governments  support  policies  and  programs  consistent  with  the  ICPD 

*  Program  of  Action  to  achieve  universal  access  to  voluntary  family  planning,  maternal 
health,  and  other  reproductive  health  services  by  2015. 
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•  The  policy  environment  in  which  population  programs  are  developed  and 
implemented  is  improved;  policies  and  programs  to  enhance  the  socio-economic 

status  of  women  and  expand  opportunities  for  youth  are  supported. 

•  Civil  society  and  the  private  commercial  sector  are  more  Involved  in  population  and 
development  activities. 

•  Activities  related  to  stabilizing  population  growth  are  supported  by  other  multilateral 
and  bilateral  donors  and  multilateral  development  banks. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.  population  program  in  India  continues  successfully.  South 
Asian  governments  open  up  more  to  programs  that  provide  universal  access  to 
voluntary  family  planning,  maternal  health  and  other  reproductive  health  services. 


•  Existing  broad  international  support  for  stabilizing  population  growth  is  maintained. 

•  Successful  national  voluntary  family  planning  efforts  in  Sputh  Asia  are  sustained; 
new  efforts  to  reach  under-served  populations  are  supported  by  national  governments. 

•  National  and  international  commitments  to  basic  education  and  economic  opportunity 

programs  for  women  and  girls  continue  to  increase. 

•  Other  donors  (multilateral,  national,  and  private)  expand  investments  in  population- 


related  activities. 


•  Modem  contraceptive  prevalence  rates . 

•  Maternal  and  infant  mortality  rates. 

•  Total  fertility  rate. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Health  (HE)  —  Reduce  disease  worldwide 

t  . 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduction  in  the  prevalence  and  transmission  of  disease  in  South 
Asia  anti  enhanced  capacity  to  control  infectious  diseases  through  surveillance  and 
response  and  research. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues:  Improving  health  in  South  Asia  reduces  the 
threat  ^d  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  including  HIV/AIDS,  tuberculosis  and  polio,  to 
the  United  States.  Collaborative  research,  particularly  with  India,  is  producing  new  * 
vaccines  and  biomedical  products  that  contribute  directly  to  American  research  efforts. 
Addressing  the  major  preventable  health  problems  that  account  for  the  high  maternal  and 
child  morbidity  and  mortality  will  strengthen  our  complementary  efforts  on  population 
and  humanitarian  assistance.  As  a  sick  individual  is  not  a  productive  individual, 
improving  health  will  also  foster  economic  growth. 


NRA^GY: 


UN  experts  predict  India  will  have  more  HIV  positive  cases  by  the  year  2005  than  all  of 
Africa.  The  rate  of  infection  is  among  the  highest  reported  anywhere  in  the  world.  A 
recent  Indo-U.S.  Vaccine  Action  Program  (VAP)  consultation  on  HIV/AIDS  vaccine 
development  and  testing  concluded  that  India  should  be  an  important  partner  in  the 
global  effort  to  develop,  evaluate,  produce,  and  introduce  effective  and  appropriate 
vaccines  to  prevent  the  spread  of  HIV  and  reduce  the  number  of  AIDS-related  deaths 
worldwide.  USAID,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  will  launch  an  action  plan  to  improve  infectious  disease  surveillance, 
support  efforts  to  improve  Indian  HIV/AIDS  surveillance  and  diagnostic  capability  and 
facilitate  joint  research  on  an  AIDS  vaccine.  Under  the  Indo-U.S.  Vaccine  Action 

Program,  NIH  will  initiate  rotavirus  candidate  vaccine  trials. 


Throughout  the  region,  the  United  States  will  support  national,  regional  and  global 
efforts  to  expand  HIV/AIDS  prevention  activities.  The  United  States  will  continue 
ongoing  maternal  and  child  health  programs  as  well  as  continue  reproductive  health 
programs  that  include  components  to  treat  and  prevent  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
including  HIV/AIDs.  In  Nepal,  the  Walter  Reed/AFRIMS  Research  Unit  will 
investigate  populations  at  risk  for  Hepatitis  E,  determine  the  impact  of  the  disease  and 
develop  vaccine  efficacy  trials.  Throughout  the  region,  the  United  States  will  participate 

in  polio  immunization  programs  and  national,  regional  and  global  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
disease. 
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To  reduce  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases: 

•  GovemmentandpublicawarenessOf  HIV/AIDS  is  increased.  y 

•  Cooperation  on  vaccine  research  and  infectious  disease  surveillance  and  control  is 
enhanced  with  India  and  Bangladesh. 

•  South  Asian  capacity  in  surveillance,  response  and  research  related  to  infectious 

diseases  is  enhanced.  u 

•  Agreement  is  reached  with  India  on  a  new  framework  for  S«&T  cooperation  that 

includes  provisions  on  infectious  disease  research. 

•  Complementary  efforts  of  other  bilateral  donors  and  MDBs  are  supported. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Encourage  regional  cooperation  through  SAARC  for  combating 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  region,  especially  HIV/AIDS.  Conduct 
training  programs  in  the  region  for  disease  surveillance  and  facilitate  ongoing  and 
expanded  joint  research  endeavors  on  vaccine  and  other  health-related  problems. 


•  International  collaboration  and  cooperation  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  disease  will 


continue.  .  ,  i  u  i 

•  International  commitments  to  combat  infectious  diseases  and  to  develop  a  global 

early  warning  and  response  network  will  be  fulfilled. 


•  Number  of  new  HIV/ AIDS  cases. 

•  Prevalence  of  vaccine-preventable  diseases. 


Ik 
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SA;  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Diplomatic  Activities  (DA) 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  Support  U.S.  strategic  goals  through  the  development  and 
promotion  of  U.S.  contacts  with  host  country  through  official  and  private  visits 
including  business  delegations.  ’ 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Support  Goals 


The  missions  in  the  region  will  support  a  growing  number  of  visits  from  U.S. 
delegations,  including  Congressional  delegations  and  other  high-level  visits.  The 
missions  will  also  host  many  private  business  delegations,  delegations  from  the  Trade 

^d  Development  Agency,  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 


•  Use  visits  and  representational  functions  as  a  forum  to  explain  U.S.  policies  and 

enhance  support  for  U.S.  policies  and  programs. 


•  Support  U.S.  Concessional  and  private-sector  travel  and  development  of  contacts  to 
reinforce  U.S.  national  interests  in  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  support  USG  and  private  visits  to  the  region  as  well 
as  increase  the  development  of  contacts  to  reinforce  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 
Accommodate  an  increasing  number  of  persons  in  the  region  seeking  student 
counseling  services  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  student  visa  applicants. 


•  Increased  need  to  promote  diplomatic  contact  in  the  region. 


•  Continued  development  of  contacts  at  all  levels  and  in  all  sectors  of  the  region  as 
measured  by  Posts’  reporting  and  success  in  advocacy. 

•  Achievements  in  Missions’  reporting  goals. 

•  Washington  s  assessments  of  relevance  and  timeliness  of  reporting. 
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SA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Public  Diplomacy  (PD)  -  Develop  and  susBin  a  network  for 
accurate  communication  of  U  S.  society,  culmte,  and  values  as  the  foundation  for 

prompting  current  and  future  U.S.  interests. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  To  build  a  foundation  of  trust  in  the  United  States  which  leads  to 

understanding  of  and  support  for  U.S.  policies  in  Sputh  Asia. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Public  diplomacy  activities  are  designed  to  build  support 
among  South  Asian  public  and  opinion  leaders  for  U.S.  policies.^  Th^ 
partitmlar  importance  in  advancing  U.S.  goals  in  the  areas  of  regional  stability  and 
nonproliferation,  democracy  and  human  tights,  and  the  promonon  of  economic  reform 
andean  open  market  system.  Public  diplomacy  strategies  and  obj^ves  for  these  goals 

are  integrated  throughout  the  South  Asia  Regional  Performance  Pan. 

However,  our  ability  to  advance  these  goals  is  often  hindered  by  culmral  differences  ^d 
mistrust  of  U.S.  motives.  For  that  reason,  public  diplomacy  m  South  Asia  also  mv 
programs  that  promote  better  understanding  of  U.S.  government,  Mciety,  and  • 

Tlirough  these  programs,  U.S.  missions  in  South  Asia  can  "d’^^'^then  their  re  atjojhips 
with  primary  opinion  leaders  and  organizations,  increase  accurate  understanding  o  ^ 
United  States  in  South  Asian  publics,  and  establish  a  positive  basis  for  promoting  U.S. 

policies  in  the  region. 


wmmw-'' 


Posts  in  the  region  will  develop  and  implement  a  range  of  exchange  and  information 
activities  to  improve  understanding  of  the  U.S.  among  current  and  future  Politjcal^^^ 
leaders,  journalists,  academics,  and  others  who  influence  public  opinion  ^d 
policies  affecting  U.S.  goals  in  South  Asia.  U.S.  missions  will  support  the  study  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Asian  universities,  provide  academic  advising  activities  to 
promote  post-secondary  study  in  the  U.S.,  and  cooperate  with  private  sector  insPfedons^ 
to  promote  U.S.  cultural  presentations.  Posts  will  also  develop  and  maintain  Info^ation 
Resource  services  and  programs  to  provide  timely,  focused,  and  accmte  information  on 
the  U.S.  government,  society,  and  culture  to  opinion  leaders  m  South  Asia. 


1.  To  promote  accurate  and  balanced  treatment  of  the  United  States  in  the  media  and  the 

education  system.  *  j 

•  South  Asian  media  report  accurately  and  objectively  about  the  U.S.  government  and 

society. 
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The  curriculum  in  South  Asian  educational  institutions  includes  up-to-date  and 

FY  20nn  government,  culture,  and  values. 

f  Continued  public  diplomacy  work  reduces  media  distortions  and 

leads  to  use  of  more  American  Studies  materials  in  university  programs. 

Sderr^^”^^*^^'"^  government  and  opinion 

?Tc?  senior  government  and  private  sector  leaders  are  alumni 

ot  USG  exchange  programs. 

South  Asian  government  and  opinion  leaders  make  public  statements  which 
demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  United  States  and  support  for  its  policies. 

South  Asian  participants  in  USG  exchange  programs  implement  new  initiatives 

within  their  professional  fields,  drawing  on  their  U.S.  experience. 

Y  20{^  TARGET:  Public  statements  by  South  Asian  governments,  media  and 
cultural  leaders  contain  accurate  portrayals  of  the  United  States  and  are  supportive  of 

the  overall  bilateral  relationship  with  the  United  States; 


There  is  widespread  misunderstanding  and  mistrust  of  the  motives  behind  US 
policies. 

There  is  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  ways  in  which  U.S.  democratic  institutions 

culture  and  society  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy. 

Most  people  m  the  region  have  little  exposure  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  U.S. 
society,  values  and  culture. 

The  climate  for  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  with  the  U.S.  will  remain 
positive. 


Accurate  and  balanced  media  coverage  about  the  United  States,  its  institutions 
culture  and  values.  ’ 

Up-to-date  and  accurate  teaching  about  the  United  States  in  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions. 

Alumni  of  USG  exchange  programs  in  positions  of  influence. 

Actions  by  USG  exchange  alumni  in  support  of  U.S.  policies. 
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Public  Diplomacy 

Educational  And  Cultural  Exchanges 

National  Interests; 


All  international  exchange  programs  organized  and  administered  by  the  ^blic 
Diplomacy  arm  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  support  U.S.  national  interests  by 
creating  a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  between  current  and  future  fpreign  leaders 
and  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  by  promoting  linkages  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
institutions  and  citizens.  Professional  and  academic  exch^ge  programs  develop  ^d 
maintain  informed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  by  fostering  constructive  dialogue  on  individual  strategic  goals.  As  a 
complement  to  the  policy  advocacy  of  information  programs,  exchange  programs  build  a 
community  of  shared  interests  and  values  that  support  traditional  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Exchange  programs  in  South  Asia  are  designed  to  promote  understanding  of  U.S. 
government,  s^iety  and  values  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  broader  accept^ce  of 
U  S.  policies.  Exchange  programs  have,  and  will  continue  to  bnng  together  Indm, 
PakisLi  and  other  South  Asian  opinion  leaders  for  a  dialogue  about  regional  stebility 
and  nonproliferation.  These  programs  have  taken  on  a  new  urgency  since  the  May 
nuclear  tests  in  South  Asia. 

Programs  about  democmy,  civil  society  and  human  rights  encourage  participMts  to 
work  to  strengthen  their  own  democratic  institutions  and  to  address  hum^  nghts  issues 
such  as  child  labor  and  trafficking  in  women.  These  program  increasingly  target  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  which  are  assuming  more  influential  roles  m  South  Asia.  ^ 
Other  programs  are  designed  to  build  support  for  economic  reform  and  an  open  market 
system  by  allowing  participant  to  view  first  hand  the  U.S.  economic  system.  Some  _ 
prSLs  give  partdpants  a  general  overview  of  the  U.S.  market  economy  whtle  others 
^nter  on  specific  issues  such  as  intellectual  property  rights  or  environmental  standards. 

The  ability  to  advance  U.S.  goals  is  often  hindered  by  cultural  differences  ^d  mistmst 
of  U.S.  motives.  Successful  exchange  programs  build  an  appreciation  ofthe  ways  y 
which  U.S.  democratic  institutions,  culture  and  society  contribute  to  the  fomulation  ot 
both  U  S  values  and  U.S.  policies.  These  programs  strengthen  mutual  understodmg 
between  Americans  and  South  Asians  and  establish  a  positive  basis  for  communicauon. 


Performance  Evaluation; 

When  India  conducted  nuclear  tests  in  May  1998,  most  editorials  in  the  Indian  press 
vigorously  supported  the  government’s  decision  to  test.  Among  the  few  commentaries 
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presenting  a  more  moderate  perspective  were  two  by  alumni  of  USI A  exchange 
programs.  The  consulting  editor  of  the  Economic  Times,  who  was  a  1977  International 
Visitor,  warned  the  ruling  Hindu  nationalist  party  (BJP)  in  an  op-ed  to  avoid  turning  the 
nuclear  issue  into  a  partisan  political  party  exdrcise.  The  associate  editor  of  the  Indian 
Express,  who  was  an  International  Visitor  in  1998,  published  a  balanced  discussion  on 
the  tests  and  their  impact  on  India’s  place  in  the  world  and  on  the  consequences  of 
sanctions. 


USIS  P^istan  organized  a  conference  on  “Trafficking  in  Women  and  Children”  in 
December  1998.  Among  the  speakers  at  the  conference  were  three  former  USI  A 
International  Visitor  participants  who  are  women’s/human  rights  activists.  One  of  the 
speakers,  the  President  of  the  Human  Rights  League  of  Pakistan,  called  on  her 
government  to  draft,  pass  and  implement  sound  laws  on  this  issue. 


^e  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  opened  an  Environmental  Management  Center 
(EMC),  m  Calcutta  in  December  1998.  The  EMC  is  the  idea  of  the  Chamber’s 
Secretary  General,  a  USIA  exchange  alumnus.  He  credited  a  1996  International  Visitor 
program  with  helping  him  create  the  EMC  because  the  program  demonstrated  how  U.S. 
businesses  were  dealing  with  international  and  domestic  environmental  regulations  The 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  United  States-Asia  Environmental 
Partnership  have  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  Indian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  strengthen  the  EMC’s  technical  and  institutional  capacities. 


An  Indi^  alumnus  of  two  USIA  exchange  programs  helped  to  establish  India’s  recently 
formed  National  Security  Council.  The  scholar,  who  took  part  in  Voluntary  Visitor 
rogr^s  m  FY85  and  FY89,  has  been  publishing  and  lecturing  about  the  U.S.  National 
Secunty  Council  for  a  for  a  decade.  In  May  1998  he  was  invited  to  appear  before  the 
IndiM  task  for^  convened  to  assess  the  need  for  an  Indian  National  Security  Council 
He  has  credited  his  U.S.  experiences,  which  included  meetings  at  the  National  Security 
Council  in  Washington,  with  helping  his  campaign  to  establish  such  a  council  in  India 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 


•  Exchange  alumni  are  in  positions  of  influence  in  the  public  or  private  sectors. 

•  Exchange  alumni  make  public  statements  that  support  with  U.S.  goals  in  the  region. 

•  Exchange  alumni  act  in  ways  that  are  consonant  with  U.S.  goals  in  the  region. 

•  Host  country  and  U.S.  institutions  cooperate  in  ways  that  promote  understanding  of 
u.o,  policies  and  American  society  and  values. 
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Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs 
Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 


Afghanistan 

Bangladesh 

Bhutan 

India 

Nepal 

PaWstan 

Sri  Lanka 

Regional  Programs 


$46 

$48 

845 

890 

67 

72 

2,160 

2,369 

814 

,863 

1,459 

1,527 

782 

820 

250 

250 

$50 

897 

77 

2,399 

888 

1,538 

834 

250 


Total,  Exchanges 


6,423 


6,839 


6,933 
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Public  Diplomacy 

International  Information  Programs 


National  Interests: 

Substantial  changes  have  occurred  in  the  way  that  governments  make  decisions  or 

^  ™^ement  policies.  The  broad  range  of  actors  engaged  in  this  process  now 
includes  the  m^ia,  think  tanks,  non-governmental  organizations,  religious  institutions 
^d  issue-specific  voluntary  associations.  Especially  in  robust,  developed  democracies, 
the  process  of  m^mg  policy  is  more  open,  consultative,  and  responsive  to  public 
opinion.  Increasingly,  even  less  democratic  governments  tend  to  operate  with  an  eye  to 
omestic  and  international  public  reaction  to  their  decisions.  International  Information 
P^ogr^s  are  designed  to  influence  these  new  audiences  as  well  as  foreign  government 
officials  through  products  and  services  produced  by  Washington  public  diplomacy 
e  ements  and  overseas  posts.  Using  tools  such  as  American  speakers,  the  Internet,  and 
interactive  television  they  inform  foreign  publics  about  U.S.  policies  and  influence  the 
policy  debate  throughout  South  Asia. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000?* 


^blic  diplomacy  relies  on  personal  contact  and  the  full  range  of  infoimation  programs 
B  build  support  among  SouA  Asian  policy  makers  and  publics  for  Administration  efforts 
to  lessen  India-Pakistan  tensions  and  to  promote  nonproliferation.  Programs  aim  to 
stren^en  ties  between  Pakistani  and  Indian  opinion  leaders  and  to  promote  objective 
detate  about  the  consequences  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  South  Asia.  Public  affeirs 

^  ^“gniiion  of  the  need  to 

confront  the  problems  of  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 

Information  programs  about  democracy,  civil  society  and  human  rights  encourage 
participants  to  work  to  stren^hen  their  own  democratic  institutions  and  to  address  human 
nghts  issues  such  as  child  labor  and  trafficking  in  women.  These  programs  increasingly 

organizations,  which  are  assuming  more  influential  roles  in 
bouth  Asia.  Other  information  programs  are  designed  to  create  an  environment  for 
economic  growth  and  to  build  support  for  an  open  market  system. 

The  ability  of  Ae  USG  to  advance  its  goals  is  sometimes  hindered  by  cultural  differences 
^  motives.  Public  diplomacy  uses  information  programs  to  build  an 
understanding  ^ong  foreign  audiences  of  U.S.  political  institutions,  culture,  society  and 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

Man  and  Paldstani  participants  were  b.»ugh. 

oeace  and  security  in  South  Asia  during  December  1998.  USIA  funded  the  travel  o 
U  S  -based  experts  to  attend  the  conference,  the  first  part  of  which  was  held  in  ^ 

bimabad  andV  second  in  New  Delhi.  f  "'f'^^ber 

together  in  a  WORLDNET  interactive  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  m 
during  which  he  discussed  security  issues,  including  nonproliferation,  with  In  lan 
SSkiy  makers,  parliameLrians  and  retire  military  officers  Ex«jts  were 
"oSision  and  radio  in  Pakistan  and  in  all  major  print  media  in  both  India  and 

Pakistan.  ’  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

USIS  Islamabad  organized  a  film  festival  in  November  1998  to  screen  five  classic  _ 
American  films  about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  One  of  the  events  at  the  film  festival 
was  a  panel  discussion  which  attracted  an  audience  of  joumaUsts 
activists  and  diplomats.  Prior  to  this  program,  Pakistani  media  had  given  little  attention 
“^e  aFtTrmath  of  nuclear  war  would  be.  However,  the  fdms  ^d  P-1  "n 
influenced  some  media  to  consider  the  consequences  of  nuclear  confUct.  One  P^istan 
newspaper  covered  the  program  under  the  headline,  •’Have  Nuclear  Explosions  Made 

South  Asia  More  Secure  or  Insecure?" 

USIS  Dhaka  arranged  for  the  performance  of  an  American  classical  inusieian  to  be  te 
^nmrpiece  of  an  evening  devoted  to  concerns  about  child  Ito.  A  piMSt  who^  S^th 
Asian  tour  was  produced  by  USIS  Dhaka,  was  the  featured  artist  for  a  Decemto  1 W 

concert  The  American  Chambej- of  Commerce  paid  all  concert  expenses.  VmCEF 

OTMzed  a  lobby  display  on  child  labor.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  and  a  Bangladeshi 
activist  addressJ  the^audience.  Sixteen  U.S.  companies  publicly  donated  money  at  the 

concert  to  a  non-governmental  organization  working  to  promote  educational 

opportunities  for  child  laborers. 

Nenal’s  Ministry  of  Education  will  introduce  civic  education  into  the  coinpulsory 
Sum  foXelflh  graders,  beginning  in  1999  The 
'  following  a  USIA-sponsored  workshop  on  civic  education,  held  m  Kathm^du  m  June 
1998.  The  Director  of  the  Maryland  Center  for  the  Study  of  History  ^d  Civic 
Education  conducted  the  workshop.  Two  weeks  later,  the  Director  of  the  Higher 
Secondary’  Division  of  Nepal’s  Ministry  of  Education  proposed  the  change  m  the  natioMl 
curriculum.  The  Ministry  has  accepted  his  proposal,  which  it  will  implement  during  the 

next  academic  year. 

Pakistan’s  leading  business  weekly  used  material  provided  by  USIS  Karachi’s 
Information  Resource  Center  in  a  cover  story  about  the  causes  of  declining  foreign 

“nt  in  Pakistan.  Popular  opinion  has  tended  to  blame  U.S 

systematic  problems,  for  Pakistan’s  economic  woes.  The  December 

story  in  “P^istan  and  the  Gulf  Economist”  set  the  record  straight  and  advocated 

structural  reforms  needed  to  promote  economic  growth  m  Pakistan: 
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*roughout  South  Asia  arranged  print  and  broadcast  placement  of  President 
Clinton  s  end-of-Ramadan  (Eid-al-Fitr)  messages  in  January  1998  and  January  1999. 

any  also  placed  stones  about  White  House  receptions  that  Mrs.  Clinton  held  both  years 
to  celebrate  the  end  of  Ramadan.  There  was  editorial  praise  for  the  “respect  for  Islam” 
shown  by  As  P^idon,  and  First  Udy.  Scud,  Asian  ,^s«  have  Z  p3a“ 
about  the  role  of  Islam  m  America  in  their  host  country  newspapers.  ^ 

In  toary  1998,  a  Pakistani  college  inaugurated  an  M.  A.  program  that  grew  from  a 
USIA  exchange  project  on  journalism  education.  The  Department  Chair  of  the  new 

program  at  Pakistan’s  Kinnaird  College  had  participated  du^^^ 

Journalism  Education  in  South  Asia,"  administered  by 
Southern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondale.  The  curriculum  and  methodology  for  the 

progr^'^  University^umalism 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performances 

Accurate  and  balanced  coverage  in  foreign  media  about  U.S.  policies 

•  Editonals  in  key  media  supporting  U.S.  policies. 

poHdes  by  opinion  leaders  about  the  United  States  and  about  U.S. 

•  Results  of  public  opinion  surveys.  , 

•  Information  Resource  Centers  or 


South  Asia 


Afghanistan 

_  ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests:  The  continuing  civil  war  in  Afghanistan  has  resulted  in  severe 
hardships  for  the  population;  the  cross-border  flight  of  millions  of  Afghan  refogees  into 
Iran  and  Pakistan;  regional  instability;  safe  haven  for  terrorist  organizations,  including 
that  of  Usama  Bin  Ladin;  as  well  as  an  increase  in  narcbtics  and  arms  trafficking.  The 
Taliban,  who  now  occupy  about  85  percent  of  the  country,  engage  in  human  rights 
abuses,  particularly  against  women,  girls  and  minorities,  and  have  issued  harsh  decrees 
that  have  severely  limited  basic  civil  liberties.  The  United  States  is  working  with  the 
international  community  to  end  the  fighting  among  Afghan  factions  and  bring  a  political 
settlement  to  the  conflict  and  an  end  to  terrorist  activities,  human  rights  abuses  and 
narcotics  production  and  trafficking.  The  U.S.  will  urge  continued  international  support 
for  Afghan  humanitarian  needs  and  eventual  reconstruction,  including  demining 
programs. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  Deliver  assistance  to  Afghans  suffering  from  the  continuing 
civil  war,  including  demining  projects  through  the  Nonproliferation,  Antiterrorism, 
Demining,  and  Related  Programs  (NADR)  fund,  emergency  feeding  programs  and 
health  services.  Further  develop  a  common  programming  framework  among  U  N. 
agencies,  donors  and  rion-govemmental  organizations  (NGOs)  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  humanitarian  assistance  efforts.  The  U .S.  also  supports  efforts  to  assist 
the  Afghan  people  through  the  Afghanistan  Emergency  Trust  Fund  (AETF)  which  is 
the  funding  mechanism  for  the  UN  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian 
Assistance  to  Afghanistan.  The  U.S.  is  also  working  with  the  international  community 
to  overcome  security  obstacles  hindering  relief  workers,  ensure  relief  programs 
contribute  to  peace  efforts,  protect  the  human  rights  of  women  and  girls,  and  work^ 

against  narcotics  production  and  trafficking. 

Democracv/Human  Rights:  Through  Regional  Democracy  Fund  activities,  the  U.S. 
wilt  improve  the  capacity  of  Afghans,  especially  women,  and  Afghan  NGOs  to 
advocate  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  and  to  foster  a  healthy  civil  society..  The 
South  Asian  Regional  Democracy  Fund,  which  will  include  program  assistance  for 
these  goals,  is  a  regional  fund  and  is  not  allocated  by  country. 

Performance  Evaluation 

•  An  end  to  fighting  throughout  Afghanistan  and,  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  security 
force.  Fighting  continues  in  Afghanistan  between  Taliban  and  anti-Taliban  forces 
gr^ed  in  the  Northern  Alliance.  The  United  States  participates  actively  in  the  new 
Six-plus-Two  grouping  of  Afghanistan’s  neighbors  plus  Russia  and  the  U.S.  The 
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Six-plus-Two  is  working  to  minimize  outside  interference  in  the  conflict  and  foster  a 
negotiated  settlement.  i‘ 

•  Progress  toward  establishing  an  interim  government  and  planning  for  a  permanent 
form  of  democratically  elected  government.  Continued  fighting  has  blocked  progress 
on  establishing  a  broad-based  government  representative  of  all  Afghan  groups  and 
respecting  international  norms  of  behavior.  The  U.S.  has  endorsed  efforts  of  neutral 
Afghans  to  pursue  an  intra- Afghan  dialogue  along  with  encouraging  direct 
negotiations  between  the  combatants. 

•  Observance  of  international  human  rights  norms,  including  the  rights  of  women.  The 
international  community  has  made  some  progress  in  including  human  rights 
objectives  in  all  international  assistance  programs.  However,  the  human  rights 
situation  has  deteriorated  on  the  ground,  with  reports  of  mass  killings,  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  ethnically  based,  and  continuing  restrictions  on  access  by  women  and 

girls  to  education,  health  care  and  employment. 

•  ^^duction  in  the  amount  of  opium  being  produced  or  processed.  Opium  production 

and  processing  increased  approximately  25%  in  1998.  The  USG  continues  to  fund 
projects  through  Mercy  Corps  International  to  combat  poppy  production  and  provide 
alternative  livelihoods.  / 

•  Bgduction  in  the  number  of  terrorist  training  camps.  Afghanistan-based  international 
terrorism  constitutes  a  major  international  threat.  The  Taliban’s  record  on  preventing 
terrorist  groups  from  operating  from  within  Afghanistan  has  worsened  as 
demonstrated  by  their  provision  of  safe  haven  for  Usama  Bin  Laden,  the  Saudi 
dissident  charged  by  U.S.  Federal  Court  for  the  tragic  bombing  of  U.S.  embassies  in 
East  Africa.  , 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Taliban  expels  Usama  bin  Ladin  from  Afghanistan,  closes  terrorist  training  camps, 
and  takes  active  steps  to  prevent  Afghan  territory  from  being  used  by  terrorists; 

•  Steps  are  taken  by  the  U.S.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Six-plus-Two  group,  to 
facilitate  a  cease  fire  and  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Afghanistan  among  the  warring 
factions; 

•  The  Six-plus-Two  group,  working  with  the  international  community  as  welf  as  with 
the  Afghan  factions  and  with  responsible  neutral  Afghans,  improve  prospects  for 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  multi-ethnic,  broad-based  and  representative 
government  which  respects  international  norms  of  behavior; 
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•  Return  of  U.N.  and  NGO  expatriate  community  to  Afghanistan  in  a  more  secure 
environment;  the  Taliban  take  steps  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  delivery  of 
humanitarian  assistance  in  Afghanistan; 

•  Better  access  for  women  and  girls  to  health,  education  and  employment 
opportunities; 

•  Taliban  take  steps  to  stem  opium  production  and  narcotics  trafficking,  including 

implementing  programs  designed  to  provide  alternative  livelihoods  to  opium  farmers. 
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AFGHANISTAN 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriatfons  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
NADR-Demining  ^ 

ma 

2,000 

V  2,000 

Total 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

NADR  ^  " 

2.000 

2.000 

Total 

mmm 

Other  Accounts 

Q^Qp  ^  ^ 

335 

345 

355 

ECE 

46 

48 

50 

IIP 

57 

48 

Total 

438 

441 

405 

- - - — — - — 1 

AFGHANISTAN  (CLOSED) 

Function  ISO  Resources  Grand  Total 

2,638 

2,441 

2,405 

> 
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Bangladesh 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  Primary  U.S.  interests  in  Bangladesh  are  economic  prosperity  and^ 
democracy.  Sustainable  economic  growth  and  poverty  reduction,  driven  by  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  diversification,  and  the  development  of  hydrocarbon  natural 
resdurces,  will  maximize  benefits  for  U.S.  companies  and  decrease  reliance  on  external 
assistance.  Greater  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  la.w  and  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions  are  essential  to  ensuring  political  stability,  and  are  basic 
foundations  of  economic  growth.  Efficient  distribution  and  utilization  of  U.S. 
humanitarian  assistance  for  flood  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  will  be  vital  for 
recovery  of  the  rural  economy.  Global  issues  are  also,  important  U.S.  interests  in 

Bangladesh. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  funds  will  be 
used  to  facilitate  U.S.  military-to-military  professional  contacts  and  assist  m  training 
exercises.  Development  of  ah  apolitical,  professional  military  will  contribute  to  political 
stability  and  allow  for  increased  participation  in  international  peacekeeping  activities. 


Open  Markets:  Influence  the  Bangladesh  government  to  meet  World  Trade  Organization 
(WTO)  commitments,  pursue  market-oriented  reform,  ensure  protection  for  intellectual 
property  rights,  and  encourage  greater  transparency  in  trade  procedures  through  Education 
and  Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)-funded  public  diplomacy  activities.  Faster  implementation 
of  market-oriented  reforms  will  facilitate  increased  U.S.  investment.  Technical  assistance 
can  help  improve  the  legal  and  regulatory  framework  for  foreign  investment. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  U.S.  advocacy  will  be  crucial  for  ensuring  the  success  of  major 
infrastructure  projects  under  development.  Public  diplomacy  ECE-funded  activities  will 
be  used  to  support  U.S.  businesses  and  showcase  U.S.  products  at  trade  shows.  Support 
from  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency,  the  Export-Import  Bank  (EXIM),  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC),  and  the  private-sector  U.S. -Bangladesh  Business 
Council  and  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bangladesh  are  also  vital  for  expanding 
economic  and  commercial  ties. 

Economic  Development:  With  post-flood  recovery  on-track,  focus  shifts  to 
implementation  of  long-delayed  structural  reforms,  particularly  in,the  financial  and 
state-owned  sectors.  Foreign  and  domestic  private  sectors  can  supplement  assistance 
provided  by  multilateral  and  bilateral  donors.  USAID  Development  Assistance  aimed 
at  reducing  poverty  will  increase  the  chances  of  Bangladesh’s  growing  into  a  stable 
democracy.  ECE-funded  activities  will  include  professional  exchanges,  U.S.  speakers. 
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advocacy,  distribution  of  press  releases  and  academic  research,  and  Fulbright 
fellowships.  .  k 


Democracy/Human  Rights*  Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  electoral 
dernocracy,  but  institutions  and  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  remain  weak.  Although 
military  leaders  support  civilian  political  rule,  a  crisis  in  civil-military  relations  cannot 
be  ruled  out,  since  safeguards  to  ensure  civilian  control  of  the  military  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  Potential  for  violent  political  confrontation  between  government  and 
opposition  remains  high,  threatening  political  stability  and  limiting  economic 
development.  Serious  systemic  human  rights  problems  remain.  The  U.S.,  through 
Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF),  will  emphasize 
support  for  decentralized  governance,  parliamentary  reform,  and  strengthening  of 
rights  of  women  and  children.  ECE-funded  support  for  these  goals  will  go  toward  a 
broad  ranp  of  activities,  including  exchanges,  media  programs,  and  advocacy. 
Democratic  values  and  respect  for  human  rights  will  be  promoted  in  the  military 

through  IMET  programs  and  joint  exercises. 

Hum^itarian  Assistance.’  Bangladesh  Government  and  non-govemmental 
organizations  demonstrated  improved  disaster  preparedness  and  response  during  the 
1998  flood.  Recovery  from  the  devastating  floods  of  1998  is  progressing  well,  but 
major  challenges  remain.  The  U.S.  plays  a  leading  role  in  providing  assistance, 
particularly  PL  480  Title  II  food  aid.  The  Peace  Corps  is  also  actively  supporting  U.S. 
humanitarian  efforts  here.  In  addition,  Bangladesh  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  EDA  will  support  the  protection  of  sea  resources,  control  smuggling 
and  drug  trafficking,  enhance  fishery  protection,  port  security,  search  and  rescue,  and 
disaster  relief  operations,  and  facilitate  Bangladeshi  participation  in  peacekeeping 
operations. 


Environment:  Global  climate  change  will  have  serious  effects  on  Bangladesh.  DA 
will  be  used  to  develop  clean-energy  technologies  that  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
region.  Public  diplomacy  through  ECE-funded  programs,  will  support  public 
awareness  campaigns  on  climate  change,  professional  and  scientific  exchanges, 
research  and  small  grants.  « 


^P^^^tion:  Development  Assistonce  (DA)-fiinded  voluntary  family  planning  activities 
have  been  a  major  success.  Assisting  Bangladesh  to  reach  replacement  level  fertility 
through  improved  access  to  clinical  contraceptive  methods  will  contribute  to  U.S. 
global  efforts  to  stabilize  population  growth.  Lower  fertility  will  also  help  reduce 

po'^erty*  V  mm 

H^a^:  Improving  the  health  of  Bangladeshi  citizens,  particularly  women  and 
children.  Contributes  to  U.S.  global  interest  in  reducing  the  spread  of  disease  and 
improving  productivity.  Efforts  in  Bangladesh  to  improve  family  health  also  support 
the  strategic  goal  of  reducing  poverty.  Assistance  (DA  funded)  programs  will  increase 
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access,  quality  and  use  of  high  impact  child  and  maternal  health  services  and  provide 
training  to  service  delivery  staff  as  well  as  implement  effective  quality  assurance 
procedures. 


Perfonnance  Evaluation; 

•  Free  and  fair  parliamentary  bv-elections  and  open  processes  for  selection  of  .loc^ 
government  bodies.  By-elections  held  during  the  past  y^r  have  generally  reflected 
voter  preferences,  despite  widespread  intimidation  and  other  irregularities  during  the 
campaigns  and  balloting.  Processes  for  selecting  local  government  bodies  remain 
under  discussion,  with  agreement  stymied  by  continuing  lack  of  trust  between 
government  ?md  opposition  parties. 

•  Implementation  of  an  education  and  monitoring  program  to  end  child  labor  in  thg 
garment  industry.  Regular  checks  by  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 
inspectors  confirm  that  child  labor  has  been  virtually  eliminated  from  the  export 
garment  manufacturing  sector.  Garment  industry  representatives  have  agreed  to 

•  support  a  long-term  monitoring  program  and  to  expand  the  education  component  of 
the  1995  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  to  cover  those  sttidents  graduating 
from  primary  schools.  Efforts  are  underway  to  expand  this  initiative  to  other  export 

sectors,  including  leather  goods  and  seafood. 

•  ■  Implementation  of  legal  reforms  to  facilitate  greater  private  sector  participation  in  tl^ 

economy.  Foreign  direct  investment  in  the  gas  and  power  sectors  continues  to  grow. 
The  Bangladesh  government  has  made  policy  changes  that  make  possible  greater 
private  sector  investment,  but  formulation  and  implementation  of  regulations  to  effect 
these  policy  changes  have  been  slow  and  uneven.  Progress  in  refoming  the  fin^cial 
sector  and  in  privatizing  state-owned  industries  has  been  disappointing  and  remains  a 

focus  of  the  dialogue  between  the  government  and  donors. 

•  Participation  in  multilateral  peacekeeping  and  support  to  regional  conflict  prevehtion 
mechanisms.  Bangladeshi  troops  continue  to  participate  in  peacekeeping  operations 
and  look  for  opportunities  to  expand  their  involvement.  The  U.S.  is  working  with 
the  Bangladesh  government  in  implementing  its  plans  to  utilize  Enhanced 
International  Peacekeeping  Capabilities  (EIPC)  funds  to  improve  its  peacekeeping 
capabilities. 


•  U.S.  foreign  direct  investment  in  gas,  power,  and  other  sectors; 

•  Development  of  institutional  framework  for  bilateral  energy  sector  cooperation; 

•  Improved  functioning  of  parliament  and  successful  local  elections, 

•  Establishment  of  an  independent  human  rights  commission; 

•  Media  autonomy,  including  independent  radio  and  television  stations. 
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BANGLADESH 
Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goa! 

Actual 

FY199S 

Estimate 

Fyi999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

225 

225 

250 

IMET 

225 

225 

250 

Economic  Development 

8,500 

2,800 

6,800 

DA 

8,500 

2,800 

6,800 

Democracy 

2,100 

2,225 

2,150 

DA 

2,000 

2,100 

2,000 

IMET 

100 

125 

150 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

37,650 

18,595 

24,992 

Title  II 

37,650 

18,595 

24,992 

Environment 

1,500 

. 

4,5rf0 

DA 

1,500 

4,500 

Population 

23,200 

23,250 

24,500 

DA 

23,200 

23,250 

24,500 

Health 

19,650 

15,600 

18,100 

DA 

19,650 

15,600 

18  100 

Total 

Apprapnatidns  liAccounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estiniate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA  , 

IMET 

Title  II 

54,850 

325 

37,650 

43,750 

350 

18,595 

55,900 

400 

24.992 

Total 

other  Accourrts  iiP 

D&CP  ^  ^ 

ECE 

IIP 

Peace  Corps 

2,845 

845 

758 

662 

3,035 

890 

725 

1,060 

3,995 

897 

1,280 

Total 

5,110 

5,710 

6,172 

■■BANGLADESm-m^^. 

Function  ISO  RESUiMcEs  GranO  Total 

58405 

\ 
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India 

_ ^ _  . _  ($  in  thousands)  _  •  _ ’ 

National  Interests;  With  almost  a  billion  people,  India  is  by  far  the  largest  country  in 
South  Asia  and,  after  testing  nuclear  devices  in  May,  a  focus  of  global  nonproliferation 
concern.  The  overwhelming  U.S.  priority  there  is  to  work  with  the  international 
community  to  persuade  India  to  adhere  to  globaf  nonproliferation  norms  and  stem  a 
South  Asian  nuclear  arms  race.  The  Indo-U.S.  commercial  relationship  has  been 
growing  steadily  and,  despite  sanctions  imposed  in  the  wake  of  nuclear  tests,  the  U.S.  is 
India’s  leading  trading  partner  and  source  of  foreign  investment.  Although  economic 
liberalization  has  been  slow  and  growth  has  slackened  in  the  past  year,  India  could  play  a 
growing  role  in  the  world’s  economic,  military  and  environmental  scenes.  On  the  one 
hand,  India  is  likely  to  become  a  major  producer  of  computer  software  and  a  major 
provider  of  satellite  launch  services.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  becoming  a  leading  global 
source  of  greenhouse  gases  and  HIV/AIDS. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Resolution  of  the  ongoing  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan,  which 
has  led  to  three  wars  in  the  last  50  years  and  which  were  heightened  when  each  country 
tested  nuclear  devices  last  year,  remains  a  focus  of  U.S.  efforts  to  strengthen  regional 
stability.  The  decision  by  President  Clinton  to  waive  the  post-test  prohibition  on  the 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program  should  assist  the  mission 
in  another  aspect  of  regional  stability,  namely  by  the  restoration  of  military-to-military 
professional  contacts. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  A  primary  goal  of  U.S.  policy  toward  India  is  to 
persuade  its  government  to  reduce  tensions  with  Pakistan  and  to  adhere  to  international 
nonproliferation  norms.  These  efforts  will  include  the  calibrated  application  of 
Congressional  ly-mandated  sanctions  and  public  diplomacy  through  Education  and 
Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)-funded  activities  that  emphasize  the  costs  and  dangers  of  a 
nuclear  arms  race  and  the  benefits  of  dialogue  and  cooperation.  The  U.S.  will  also 
continue  to  work  with  the  international  community,  including  the  United  Nations,  G-8 
and  South  Asia  Task  Force,  to  underscore  the  strength  of  the  consensus  against 
proliferation. 

'  *  .  -  j 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  facilitate  regional  cooperation,  particularly  with 
the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC),  and  will  work  with 
SAARC  to  construct  a  framework  for  increased  interaction  and  assistance  whose 
centerpiece  will  be  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU),  now  under  discussion  by 
SAARC  member  states.  A  particularly  promising  area  for  U.S. -SAARC  cooperation  is 
the  sharing  of  U.S.  experiences  with  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  with  secretariat  staff  and  member  state  representatives  as  SAARC  moves  to 
establish  the  South  Asia  Free  Trade  Area  by  the  year  2001.  In  addition,  the  U.S. , 
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through  ECE  programs,  will  organize  activities,  including  speakers  and  exchanges  that 
promote  open  markets  and  regional  cooperation. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  press  the  government  of  India  toward 
market-oriented  reforms,  using  both  bilateral  dialogue  and  the  World  Trade  Organization 
(WTO),  to  encourage  India’s  responsible  participation  in  the  global  marketplace.  The 
U.S.  will  continue  to  urge  India  to  re-invigorate  its  economic  liberalization  agenda,  to 
introduce  transparency  and  timeliness  into  government  decision-making,  to  implement 
privatization  on  competitive  terms,  and  to  honor  and  expand  its  commitments  to  foreign 
investors. 

Economic  Development:  The  U.S.  will  promote  a  wide  variety  of  social  action 
objectives  in  South  Asia  through  direct  diplomacy,  indirectly  through  ECE  activities 
including  speakers,  press  conferences,  Worldnets  and  Information  Resource  Centers  and 
through  continued  coordination  with  other  donors.  USAID  will  explore  the  opportunities 
to  implement  a  South  Asia  Cities  Forum  -  which  could  also  include  local  officials  from 
India  and  Pakistan  -  to  exchange  information  and  best  practices  and  further  regional 
cooperation.  Providing  channels  for  Indo-Pakistani  cooperation  and  training  cmld 
facilitate  better  relations  between  these  two  countries. 

Illegal  Drugs:  The  U.S.  will  use  the  annual  drug  certification  process  to  encourage  India 
to  adopt  policies  and  laws  that  demonstrate  strong  political  commitment  to  eliminate 
illicit  opium  poppy  cultivation  and  morphine  base  and  heroin  laboratories.  The  U.S. 
will  also, use  this  process  to  encourage  India  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  drug  law 
enforcement  targeted  against  the  destruction  of  major  heroin  trafficking  organizations 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  key  figures  within  such  organizations.  ECE  activities 
at  posts  will  heighten  public  awareness  of  the  serious  threat  posed  by  drugs  in  order  to 
bolster  public  support  for  political  measures  that  further  counter-narcotics  objectives. 

The  U.S.  will  also  encourage  public  understanding  of  the  need  for  international 
cooperation  in  order  to  more  effectively  attack  the  problems  created  by  the  illicit  drug 
trade. 

Democracy/  Human  Rights:  U.S.  programs  will  address  judicial  reform  and  rule  of  law, 
including  case  management  and  alternative  dispute  resolution.  Other  programs  will 
encourage  political  parties  to  work  together  constructively;  strengthen  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs);  promote  a  democratic  political  culture;  foster  respect  for 
fundamental  freedoms  and  human  rights,  including  freedom  of  religion;  discourage 
corruption;  and  increase  political  participation  by  women.  ECE-fimded  activities  will 
foster  the  development  of  an  independent  and  responsible  media  through  speaker 
programs,  academic  exchanges,  Worldnet  interactives  and  International  Visitor  grants. 
Democratic  values  will  be  promoted  in  the  Indian  military  through  the  IMET  program. 
Development  Assistance  (DA)-funded  programs  will  help  reduce  gender  bias  in  ^ 
education  and  be  used  to  prepare  a  database  on  violence  against  womeri. 
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Humanitarian  Assistance:  India’s  high  frequency  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters,  the 
large  population  affected  by  such  events,  and  its  limited  ability  to  prepare  before  or 
intervene  after  disasters  strike,  increase  the  importance  of  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance 
efforts,  including  U.S.  food  aid.  USAID  will  develop  a  model-training  program  for 
search  and  rescue  operations,  including  canine  training,  training  for  first  responders  in 
basic  first  aid,  and  report  preparation. 

V 

Environment:  The  U.S.  will  enhance  the  bilateral  dialogue  with  India  on  national  and 
global  environmental  issues.  Active  public  diplomacy  programs  will  increase 
environmental  awareness  and  advocacy.  The  U.S.-Asia  Environmental  Partnership 
(USAEP)  and  Embassy  New  Delhi  will  support  efforts  by  U.S.  companies  to  introduce 
new  environmental  technologies  and  systems  of  management.  Convincing  India  to 
meaningfully  participate  in  global  climate  change  activities  will  continue  to  be  a  primary 
focus  of  U.S.  efforts  through  ECE-funded  programs.  Assuming  sanctions  imposed  on 
India  are  eased  or  lifted  by  FY  2000,  DA  funds  will  support  a  Global  Climate  Change 
Strategy  and  Action  Program  which  will  include  technical  exchanges,  assistance  with 
applying  clean  energy  technologies  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  power  pl^ts. 


Population:  The  U.S.  will  continue  efforts  to  encourage  India  to  adopt  effective  policies 
and  strategies  for  strong  population  stabilization  efforts,  including  expanding  voluntary 
family  planning  and  other  reproductive  health  services  for  under-served  populations. 

The  U.S.  will  also  seek  to  increase  national  capacities  to  advocate  for  the  provision  of 
quality  voluntary  family  planning  and  other  reproductive  health  services.  USAID 
programs  will  include  a  child  health  component  as  parental  concerns  about  child  survival 
can  be  a  deciding  factor  influencing  demand  for  voluntary  family  planning  services  in 
India.  They  will  also  involve  treatment  of  and  prevention  efforts  against  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  including  HIV/AIDS.  The  U.S.  will  encourage  national  policies 
and  programs  consistent  with  the  1994  International  Conference  on  Population  and 
Development  (ICPD)  Program  of  Action,  and  will  support  population  and  reproductive 
health  activities  by  the  U.N.  Population  Fund,  UNAIDS  and  other  multilateral^Md 
bilateral  donors. 


Health:  U.N.  experts  predict  India  will  have  more  HIV  positive  cases  by  the  year  2005 
than  all  of  Africa.  The  rate  of  infection  is  among  the  highest  reported  anywhere  in  the 
world.  A  recent  Indo-U.S.  Vaccine  Action  Program  (VAP)  consultation  on  HIV/AIDS 
vaccine  development  and  testing  concluded  that  India  should  be  an  important  partner  in 
the  global  effort  to  develop,  evaluate,  produce  and  introduce  effective  and  apjpropriate 
vaccines  to  prevent  the  spread  of  HIV  and  reduce  the  number  of  AIDS-related  deaths. 
USAID,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  will 
launch  an  action  plan  to  improve  infectious  disease  surveillance,  support  efforts  to 
improve  Indian  HIV/AIDS  surveillance  and  diagnostic  capability  and  facilitate  joint 
research  on  an  AIDS  vaccine.  Under  the  Indo-U.S.  Vaccine  Action 
initiate  rotavirus  candidate  vaccine  trials. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Resumed  senior-level  dialogue  between  India  and  Pakistan.  India  and  Pakistan  held  a 
first  round  of  talks  at  the  Cabinet  level  on  a  variety  of  issues;  the  second  in  the  series 
is  scheduled  for  February  1999. 

•  further  action  by  India  to  reduce  tariffs  on  U.S.  exports,  eliminate  trade  barriers, 
open  markets  to  American  investors,  accept  multilateral  IPR  obligations  and  pnact 
labor  law  reforms.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  use  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
negotiations  and  dispute  settlement  to  obtain  reciprocal  treatment  for  U.S.  exporters 
and  investors  in  India. 

•  Continued  restraint  on  deployment  of  ballistic  missiles  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  India  tested  nuclear  devices  in  May  1998.  An  international  consensus  was 
achieved  on  sanctions  and  goals  for  India  and,  starting  in  July,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
has  engaged  in  a  series  of  intensive  talks  with  India  to  find  ways  to  address  these 
international  concerns.  India  has  not  deployed  ballistic  missiles,  and  we  continue  to 
urge  restraint  in  this  sphere. 

•  Return  of  criminal  fugitives  to  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  and  India  have  agreed  on 
a  new  extradition  treaty  which  has  received  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  and 
which  is  awaiting  President  Clinton’s  signature. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  India  meets  the  four  nonproliferation  benchmarks  of  the  U.S.  (sign  and  ratify 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT),  end  fissile  material  production,  adopt 
deployment  restraints,  and  strengthen  export  controls)  and  maintains  a  constructive 
dialogue  with  Pakistan; 

•  India  enacts  legislation  opening  key  sectors  to  foreign  investment  and  protecting 
current  investors  from  legislation  authorizing  capital  misappropriation; 

•  India  begins  to  take  responsibility  for  resolving  U.S.  trade  disputes  through  bilateral 
negotiation  instead  of  favoring  WTO  dispute  settlement  panel  resolution; 

•  India  increases  the  level  of  engagement  with  the  U.S.  in  international  crime  and 
narcotics  activities; 

•  India  increases  actions  to  promote  human  rights,  democracy,  and  religious  tolerance 
demonstrated,  in  part,  by  a  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  communal  violence. 
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INDIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts  . 
bv  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

159 

400 

IMET 

159 

400 

4UU 

Economic  Development 

- 

1,500 

2,300 

DA 

1,500 

2,300 

Democracy 

18 

250 

450 

DA 

- 

200 

400 

IMET 

18 

■50 

50 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

94,948 

110,503 

81,650 

Title  II 

94,948 

110,503 

81,650 

Environment 

6,525 

6,500 

10,000 

DA 

6,525 

6,500 

10,000 

Population 

17,181 

17,000 

17,000 

DA 

17,181 

17,000 

17,000 

Health 

18,969 

16,650 

15,000 

DA 

18,969 

16,650 

15,000 

Total 

137,800 

152,803 

126,800 

ADDropiiations  Accounts 

Actual  ^ 
FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

IMET 

Title  II 

42,675 

177 

94,948 

41,850 

450 

110,503 

44,700 

450 

81,650 

Total 

137,800 

152,803 

126,800 

.  r" . . . . 1 

Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

10,997 

2,160 

11 ,738 
2,369 

■  12,500 
2,399 

Total 

13,157 

14,107 

14,899 

INDIA 

Function  150  Resources  grand  Total 

f50,9S7 

166,910 

141,699 
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National  Interests;  The  Maldives  provides  important  access  for  U.S.  vessels  and  allows 
aircraft  transit  rights  in  Maldivian  airspace  (permitting  U.S.  access  to  its  airport  during 
the  Gulf  War,  for  example).  It  is  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest  to  maintain 
stability  in  this  small  island  nation  by  strengthening  its  democratic  institutions.  The  USG 
is  also  working  with  the  Maldivian  Government  to  coordinate  policies  in  international 
organizations,  especially  on  such  issues  of  shared  interest  as  global  warming,  drug 
trafficking,  nonproliferation,  and  international  crime  and  terrorism.  Since  the  U.S,  has 
no  resident  Mission  in  Maldives,  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  pursue  national  interests  there 
through  regular  diplomatic  exchanges  managed  by  the  U.S.,  Embassy  in  Colombo, 
through  the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs,  and  through 
Regional  Democracy  Fund  programs. 


Regional  Security:  Through  IMET  training,  the  U.S.  is  working  with  the  Maldivian 
Government  to  bring  more  professionalism  to  their  military  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
inclusion  of  human  rights  concerns  as  part  of  their  training. 


Democracy /Human  Rights:  The  U.S.  will  promote  respect  of  human  rights  by  the 
military,  greater  participation  of  women  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  country, 
and  freedom  of  religion  and  the  press  through  public  diplomacy.  Regional  Democracy 
Fund  programs,  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)  program,  and  IMET 
training  for  the  military. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

*  ■  ' 

•  Police  and  military  support  for  democratic  institutions.  These  goals  were 

successfully  advanced  through  IMET  and  ECE-funded  exchanges,  and  by  regular 
visits  by  the  Ambassador  and  other  embassy  officials.  Efforts  to  further  promote 
these  goals  would  be  enhanced  with  additional  resources  contained  in  proposed 
Regional  Democracy  Fund  programs. 


•  Continued  access  to  Maldivian  ports  and  airfields  for  U.S.  military  transit; 

•  Continued  U.S. -Maldivian  cooperation  on  key  global  issues  such  as  climate  change 
and  nonproliferation; 

•  Continued  recognition  of  human  rights  norms  on  the  part  of  the  Maldivian 
government  and  military. 
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MALDIVES  ISLANDS 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Approi^Qtlons  Accounts 

Inr  Strategic  Goa) 

-VActufei 

Estimate 

Ffim 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

80 

80 

80 

IMET 

80 

80 

80 

Democracy 

21 

20 

20 

IMET 

21 

20 

20 

Total 

idr 

100 

100 

Approimatlons  Accounts 

'  Ajiiial 
FY1S98 

:;  Estimate 
W 

Request 

FY20OO 

IMET 

101 

100 

100 

Total 

101 

100 

100 

liDtHer  Accounts . '  • 

■  '  ;.  •  ;•=:;  . 

ECE 

12 

141 

14 

Total 

12 

14 

14 

FtmCTioN  1^  RESOURCES  0RAND  Total 

113 

114 
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Nepal 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  Nepal’s  progress  in  consolidating  its  young  democratic  institutions 
and  achieving  sustainable  economic  development  supports  the  U.S.  national  interests  of 
fostering  democracy  and  prosperity  around  the  globe,  and  contributes  significantly  to  the 
U.S.  interest  of  promoting  regional  security.  Nepal  also  presents  opportunities  for  the 
pursuit  of  important  global  U.S.  interests,  including-,  preserving  the  environment, 
stabilizing  population  growth,  providing  humanitarian  response,  promoting  market- 
oriented  economic  reform,  strengthening  international  peacekeeping,  combating 
international  crime,  and  slowing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  Protecting  U.S. 
citizens  and  their  interests  abroad,  and  facilitating  the  legal  entry  of  visiting  foreign 
nationals,  are  also  important  national  interests  in  U.S.  relations  with  Nepal. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Kathmandu  will  use  its  contacts  with  the 
Economic  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Royal  Nepalese  Army  (RNA)^  the  Secretariat 
of  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC),  political  party  leaders, 
and  the  embassies  of  other  regional  states  to  encourage  progress  on  regional  issues. 

Greater  regional  stability  is  the  key  to  other  U.S.  interests  in  South  Asia,  and  also 
ensures  that  states  in  the  region  are  able  to  contribute  to  international  peacekeeping. 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  Enhanced  International 
Peacekeeping  (EIPC)  funds  currently  available  for  programs  in  Nepal  also  support  the 
U.S.  national  security  interest  in  international  peacekeeping. 

Open  Markets:  Nepal  has  made  impressive  progress  on  market-oriented  reform,  and  has 
applied  for  membership  in  the  World  Trade  Organization.  USG  technical  assistance  will 
support  policymakers  in  developing  the  legal  and  administrative  frameworks  for  more 
liberal  investment  regimes  and  better  integration  into  world  economic  organizations. 

Economic  Development:  Poverty  remains  the  root  cause  of  many  problems  in  Nepal, 
where  the  rural  poor  (particularly  farmers  and  women)  comprise  80%  of  the  total 
population.  USG  assistance  will  continue  to  support  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
income  and  well-being  of  this  group  by  increasing  the  sustainable  production  and  sale  of 
forest  and  high-value  agriculture  products,  improving  youth  skills,  and  increasing  women’s 
empowerment.  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  (ECE)  funding  will  go  toward  visitor 
and  information  exchanges  and  the  development  of  a  business  facilitation  center  to  ensure 
that  Nepalese  businesses  have  ready  access  to  U.S.  companies  and  products. 

Democracy /Human  Rights:  In  the  brief  period  since  its  transition  to  parliamentary 
^  democracy,  Nepal  has  made  significant  progress  in  developing  its  democratic  institutions 
and  practices.  With  the  use  of  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Economic  Support 
Funds  (ESF)  regional  resources,  future  efforts  will  focus  on  consolidating  those  institutions 
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and  practices,  and  promoting  greater  respect  for  human  rights.  In  addition,  IMET  funds 

will  continue  to  be  used  to  train  the  military  in  human  rights  practices. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  With  more  than  90,000  refugees  from  Bhutan  living  since  the 
early  1990’s  in  camps  in  eastern  Nepal,  and  some  3,000-4,000  Tibetan  refugees  transiting 
the  country  on  their  way  to  India  each  year,  migration  issues  remain  an  important  concern 
in  Nepal.  Support  for  these  groups’ via  U.S.  contributions  to  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  the  World  Food  Program  will  be  maintained,  and 
encouragement  to  the  governments  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable 
agreement  on  the  Bhutanese  refugees  will  continue.  In  addition,  Nepal  will  be  eligible  in 
FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA  would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  Nepal  s  participation  in 
peacekeeping  operations.  Funding  for  these  efforts  is  indicated  in  the  section  on  Regional 
Programs. 

Environment:  Given  its  yast  water  resources,  deforestation,  biodiversity,  and  extensive 
natural  areas,  Nepal  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  regional  and  global  environmental 
protection.  The  Regional  Environmental  Hub  office,  located  in  Kathmandu,  will  promote 
regional  approaches  to  water  pollution,  and  clean,  renewable  energy.  USG  assistance  will 
continue  to  support  sustainable  management  of  the  productive  resource  base  in  Nepal  and 
to  promote  biodiversity  and  conservation.  ECE-fimded  public  diplomacy  will  support 
these  programs  and  work  on  increasing  public  awareness  of  global  environmental  issues. 


Population:  Increased  family  planning  remains  essential  to  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  in 
Nepal.  DA  funds  support  programs  designed  to  increase  the  use  of  quality  voluntary 
family  planning  services  and  for  reducing  child  mortality  and,  therefore,  the  demand  for 
larger  families. 

Health:  Improving  health  contributes  to  the  U.S.  interest  in  reducing  the  spread  of  disease 
and  supporting  development.  U.S.  unilateral  assistance  will  continue  to  support  programs 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  maternal  and  child  health  and  improve  the  skills  of  h^lth  care 

•j 

providers. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Increased  extent  and  quality  of  Nepali  participation  in  multilateral  peacekeeping  and 
support  to  regional  conflict  prevention  mechanisms.  Nepali  troops  continue  to  actively 
participate  in  peacekeeping  operations,  and  look  for  opportunities  to  expand  their 
involvement.  In  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Nepalese  Army  (RNA),  the  Defense 
Attache  is  developing  projects  to  effectively  utilize  EIPC  funding  made  available  for 
Nepal  in  FY  1998,  to  enhance  training  and  foreign  liaison  opportunities. 

•  Implementation  of  market-oriented  economic  reforms.  Hmnpered  by  mid-term 
changes  in  the  governing  coalition,  and  slower  than  expected  economic  growth. 
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progress  on  “open  markets”  issues  was  modest.  However,  in  July  Nepal  submitted  an 
application  to  join  the  World  Trade  Organization,  and  has  begun  the  process  of  in- 
depth  review  and  reform  necessary  to  integrate  itself  more  fully  with  the  global 
economy. 

•  Beginning  of  retiim  and  resettlement  program  for  Bhutanese  refugees.  Though  no 
returns  were  accomplished  in  FY  1998,  the  end  of  the  year  saw  renewed  high-level 
discussions  between  the  governments  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  on  the  subject  of  the 
refugees  from  Bhutan,  potentially  laying  the  groundwork  for  further  progress  this 
year. 

•  Implementation  of  an  effective  human  rights  commission.  At  year’s  end,  a  national 
human  rights  commission  had  not  been  established. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Reduction  of  serious  human  rights  abuses  by  police  forces  combating  Maoist 
insurgents; 

•  Support  stronger  efforts  to  combat  trafficking  in  women  and  children; 

•  Increased  foreign  direct  investment,  especially  in  the  hydropower  sector; 

•  Enhapcement  of  the  Nepali  military’s  peacekeeping  training  programs; 

•  Progress  on  negotiations  to  join  the  WTO. 
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NEPAL 

Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


161 

175 

200 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

161 

175 

200 

Economic  Development 

4,800 

4  800 

1,000 

1,000 

2,500 

2,500 

DA 

835 

325 

450 

Democracy 

800 

<  300 

400 

DA 

IMET 

35 

25 

50 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

Title  II 

642 

642 

2,700 

2,700 

1  2,734 

2,734 

1,200 

1,500 

Environment 

1,200 

1.500 

DA 

7,400 

7,624 

10,300 

Population 

7,400 

7,624 

10,300 

DA 

11,100 

6,500 

9,480 

Health 

DA  - — 

11,100 

97 

9,480 

24,430 
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underlying  issues  leading  to  regional  tensions  THp  haci..  ^  to  address  the 
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^^gji^MassD^jtuction:  The  USG  has  made  strong  efforts,  along  with  the 

initiat.CtZ"rI;ringT~T“Hr  "" 

on  deployment,  and  export  controls.  Public  dipZ^?  ftroSc?^“dH"’ 
remains  our  key  tool  to  achieve  this  goal.  ECE-ftmded  programs 

S^sZte'jaSsJu  S  Ira^^t  ">  P^^-e 

bi^diploma^^ 

and  will  use  the  public  inforanation  media  to  publicise  drog-Z*eI”S“'““ 
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Democracv/Human  Rights:  A  high  priority  of  the  USG  is  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  Pakistan’s  democratic  institutions  and  practices  and  institutionalize  respect 
for  human  rights  and  rule  of  law.  Programmatic  tools  include  the  Regional  Democracy 
Fund  which  supports  non-governmental  organization  (NGO)  projects  and  contributes 
to  an  active  civil  society;  ECE’s  International  Visitor  Program,  which  enables  young 
Pakistani  leaders  in  politics,  women’s  affairs  and  human  rights  to  experience  American 
democracy  firsthand.  The  U.S  will  also  fund  programs  that  combat  the  use  of  child 

labor,  including  in  export  industries. 

Environment:  Protecting  the  climatic  system  from  human  interference,  encouraging^ 
participation  in  the  Kyoto  Protocol  to  avoid  escalating  greenhou^  gas  emissions,  and 
promoting  emissions  trading  and  the  clean  development  mechanism,  remain  important 
U.S.  priorities  in  Pakistan.  The  U.S.  will  advocate  education,  regional  cooperation 
and  industry  engagement  in  environment  issues  through  ECE-funded  activities  such  as 

speakers,  exchange  programs,  and  Worldnets. 

Population:  USG  programs  also  assist  Pakistan  in  stabilizing  their  population  growth  and 

improving  matelTial  and  child  health. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Continued  restraint  on  deployment  of  ballistic  missiles  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Pakistan  tested  nuclear  weapons  in  May  1998  following  similar  tests  in 
India  The  U.S.  has  since  intensified  high-level  multilateral  add  bilateral  dialogues 
concerning  the  South  Asian  proliferation  problem.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
moving  Pakistan  toward  key  nonproliferation  benchmarks  and  U.S.  efforts  continue. 

•  Resumed  senior-level  dialogue  between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  dialogue  was 
resumed  in  late  1998  with  two  Foreign  Secretary-level  meetings,  covering  both 
security  and  other  bilateral  issues.  Unprecedented  progress  was  achieved  m  the  areas 
of  cross-border  travel  and  energy  purchases.  Another  set  of  meetings  is  scheduled 
for  February  1999. 

•  Increased  narcotics-related  arrests,  destruction  of  heroin  processing  labs,  reduction  of 
nniiim  noppv  acreage,  tightened  money-laundering  regulations.  Opium  production 
and  heroin  processing  dropped  dramatically  (25%).  U.S. -Pakistani  cooperation  on 
counter-narcotics  improved  dramatically  following  the  OOP’s  release  of  a  detained 
Pakistani  national  employed  by  DEA. 

.  Continued  progress  with  the  International  Financial  Institutions’  (IFIs)  efforts  to 
strengthen  Pakistan’s  macroeconomic  stabilization  efforts  and  structural  reforms. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  initiated  a  three  year  economic  reform 
program  in  October  1997  following  implementation  by  the  GOP  of  a  series  of  reform 
measures.  The  program  was  de-railed  following  Pakistan’s  nuclear  tests  in  May 
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1998  and  the  imposition  of  strict  currency  controls  by  the  GOP  and  international 
sanctions.  Recognizing  the  severe  financial  crisis,  the  IMF  began  negotiations  to 
resume  Pakistan’s  program.  The  renewed  program  (adopted  January  1999)  includes 
lending  by  the  IMF  and  other  IFIs  as  well  as  Paris  Club  debt-rescheduling.  Pakistan 
is  expected  to  adhere  to  a  strict  regime  of  economic  reform  and  sound  management. 

•  Resolution  of  Generalized  System  of  Preference  (GSP)  labor  case  on  terms  consistent 
with  international  worker’s  rights  norms.  The  GSP  case  remains  on  the  books,  but 
Pakistan  has  begun  to  make  progress  on  combating  child  labor  in  key  export 
industries.  The  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  (with  U.S.  funding)  has 
implemented  a  program  aimed  at  eliminating  child  laborers  from  the  soccer  ball 
industry  and  has  negotiated  another  for  hand-woven  carpets  --  two  of  the  three 

industries  targeted  in  the  GSP  case. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Ratification  by  GOP  of  CTBT;  cooperation  in  pursuing  fissile  material  control 
regime;  restraint  in  development  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles- 
strengthened  export  controls; 

•  Engagement  by  GOP  high-level  officials  in  an  active  and  productive  dialogue  with 

Indi^  government  officials  as  well  as  engaging  seriously  in  measures  that  will  lower 
tensions  with  India; 

•  Resolution  of  Independent  Power  Project  dispute  and  increased  opportunity  for  U.S. 
exporters  and  investors; 

•  Greater  role  by  GOP  in  moderating  Taliban  behavior; 

•  Progress  on  all  counter-narcotics  objectives  and  full  certification  on  counter-narcotics 
efforts; 

Democrafic  institutions  grow  stronger  in  Pakistan,  as  evidenced  by  fewer  incidents  of 
religious  intolerance,  a  more  supportive  environment  for  a  free  press,  an  independent 
and  more  efficient  Judiciary,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  and  minorities  in 

elected  positions,  and  a  reduction  in  child  labor; 

Number  of  women  seeking  contraceptives;  maternal  and  infant  mortality  rate;  and 
female  literacy  rate. 
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PAKISTAN 

Function  ISO  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 
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IMET 

Economic  Development 
ESF 

Illegal  Drugs 
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^  - 
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- 

- 

1,000 

“ 

1,000 

- 
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1,000 
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Sri  Lanka 

($  in  thousands) 


key  interest  Th?lwS  sISm  aM  uHk 'T"  7‘  *“''’*** 

^rategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

tensions.  PosiUve  S^ft'TlmSn;:^"''’ 
positions  in  international  fore  aVr^nTw  f  '“PPon  f<»'  U.S. 

facilities  in  support  of  American  interests.  °  ““'"S  to  local  and 


Md'in^sS^  remain""' m''"’' "‘’“s  ' 

a^'TnSer™  tavesr; "opp^SirafLill 

i'^^UtoofMaSal  tal'in*iw"thTah f Partner,  with  almost 
Lanka’s  favor.  Tlte  Sri  Snk^  ®  a  n  "  "  “  ^ri 

are  niche  oppoilunities  for  U.S.  companies""  *'  relatively  small,  but  there 

enable  a  greater  MmSr  ofdS's  to'br*'ftT'*  economic  growth  will 

improve  Lr  qualTy  of  Kbml^re  in  Z  f  P^ess  and 

segment  of  the  population  to  support  a  negot^^^^^^^^^ 

would  turthe?  ^ 

democrecy  will  lead  to  improved  respectX  hVm"ai;"rigZZ  MZ"a 
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solution  to  the  war.  The  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMpp 
program  will  promote  respect  for  human  rights  in  the  military.  » 

Environment:  Sri  Lanka’s  level  of  environmental  degradation  is- not  as  high  as  in 
other  South  Asian  countries,  but  biodiversity  and  ocean  issues  are  of  concern. 

Securing  Sri  Lankan  support  for  sound  environmental  policies  and  programs  will 

help  to  achieve  a  sustainable  global  environment.,. 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  More  than  500,000  persons  remain  internally  displaced  and 
extensive  land  mines  in  the  area  directly  affected  by  the  war  continues  to  limit 
movement  of  the  civilian  population.  Providing  short-term  relief  ^d  assistance  to 
those  displaced  or  disabled  by  the  conflict  will  enhance  their  ability  to  return  to  normal 
life,  thereby  consolidating  hope  for  a  lasting  peace  mid  promoting  democracy,  regional 
stability,  and  the  economic  growth  necessary  for  expansion  of  trade  and  economic 
prosperity.  In  addition,  Sri  Lanka  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  grant  Excess^ 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  EDA  would 
be  used  to  aid  civic  action,  including  potential  demining  programs,  necessary  as  a  result 
of  Sri  Lanka’s  lengthy  civil  war.  In  addition,  equipment  could  contribute  to  improved 
professionalism  and  operation  of  the  Army,  a  central  element  of  U.S.  policy  due  to  past 
concerns  about  human  rights. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Government  brings  to  trial  those  charged  with  human  rights  violations.  In  July 
1998,  six  security  personnel  were  convicted  of  a  1996  rape  and  murder;  this  case 
represents  an  exceptional  apd  positive  development  in  the  prosecution  of 
extrajudicial  killings.  USG  assistance  (DA  and  ESF)  is  geared  to  promoting  human 
rights  and  strengthening  democratic  institutions.  Post’s  modest  military-to-military 

programs  (International  Military  Education  and  Training,  Joint  Combined 

Exchanges  for  Training)  continue  to  be  applied  to  increase  the  professionalism  and 

human  rights  sensitivity  of  the  Sri  Lankan  military. 

•  Increased  Privatization/Rising  Private  Sector  Investment.  Sri  Lanka  continued  its 
economic  liberalization  and  its  economy  remains  buoyant,  despite  a  slight 
slowdown.  The  Embassy  has  been  creative  in  enhancing  commercial  opportunities 
and  has  actively  engaged  in  advocacy  on  behalf  of  several  U.S.  companies.  Several 
large  new  U.S.  investments  were  launched  in  Sri  Lanka  in  1988  and  the 
Government  of  Sri  Lanka  resolved  a  16-year  old  commercial  dispute  with  a  U.S. 

company. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Rate  of  privatization; 

•  Economic  growth  rate; 

•  U.S.  agricultural  and  industrial  exports; 

•  Progress  in  resolving  commercial  disputes  involving  U.S.  companies; 

•  Participation  of  Tamil,  Muslim  and  opposition  party  groups  in  deliberations  on 
devolution  reforms. 

•  Demining  of  war-affected  areas  and  restoration  of  a  politically  acceptable  civil 
administration; 

•  Rate  of  return  of  refugees; 

•  Level  of  international  attention  to  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE) 
atrocities; 

•  Government  trials  and  convictions,  when  appropriate,  of  those  charged  in  humto 
rights  violations  and  a  major  reduction  in  disappearances,  detentions,  and  torture. 
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SRI  LANKA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 
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Ai^iiai 

Piri9^ 

Estimate 

FY1999 
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Economic  Development 

DA 

'' 

Democracy 

IMET 
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DA  ' 
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40 

40 
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160 

3,000 

3,000 

40 

40 
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3,000 

45 

45 
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U-: - - - - - ^ ^ 

Actyal 
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FY1998 

FY1999 

FY20d0 

DA 
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IMET 
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iwaKsm 

IHE^ 

other  Accoqn^  ; 

D&CP 
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2,250 

2,818 

ECE 
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820 

834 

IIP 

432 

405 

“ 

Peace  Corps 
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WfLAmA 

FimcjioNi^^oom^Ofi^  Total 
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6,675 

6,577 
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South  Asia  Regional  Democracy  Fund 

_ ($  in  thousands) _ 


National  Interests:  The  United  States  supports  the  consolidation  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  systems,  respect  for  human  rights,  and  the  rule  of  law  throughout  South 
Asia,  home  to  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world,  India.  Over  250  million  people  in  the 
region  have  come  under  democratic  rule  in  the  last  decade.  However,  several  of  these 
dem^racies  are  weak  and  face  a  host  of  threats  including  corruption,  sectarian  violence, 
religious  intolerance,  a  mounting  population,  poor  social  systems  and  economic 
hardship.  Maintaining  and  strengthening  the  democratic  form  of  government  in  this 
region  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  important  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 
The  U.S.  has  much  to  lose  in  South  Asia  if  democratic  and  civilian  governments  give 
way  to  autocratic  or  military  rule  and  instability.  The  U.S.  has  a  vital  interest  in 
maintaining  stability  in  a  region  where  nuclear  weapons  have  entered  the  stage  and  where 
political  unrest  accompanying  an  erosion  of  democracy  would  close  the  door  to  western 
investment  and  the  ensuing  economic  development  so  critical  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  region. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Demc^racy/Human  Rights:  Regional  Democracy  Programs  funded  with  Economic 
Security  Funds  (ESF)  will  provide  assistance  primarily  to  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  engaged  in  promoting  human  rights,  democracy,  and  the  rule  of 
the  law.  In  FY  2000,  South  Asia  Regional  Democracy  Programs  will  promote  free  and 
fair  elections,  train  police  in  better  human  rights  practices,  help  establish  human  rights 
commissions,  assist  in  strengthening  parliaments,  combat  widespread  corruption, 
encourage  greater  political  participation  of  women,  and  promote  religious  tolerance. 

These  funds  also  may  sponsor  programs  that  will  enhance  the  professionalism  of  the 
press  and  promote  greater  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  through  judicial  reform,  including 
improving  case  management.  The  U.S.  will  support  programs  implemented  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  that  combat  child  labor  in  the  carpet  industry, 
and  that  will  combat  trafficking  in  women  and  children  through  NGO  activity  and  law 

enforcement  training  of  local  police.  $8  625 

Performance  Evaluation: 

The  Regional  Democracy  Fund  projects  in  Bangladesh  are  all  on  track.  A  programming 
team  from  the  National  Democracy  Institute  visited  Dhaka  in  November  1998  to  finalize 
their  parliamentary  reform  program.  An  inter-agency  team  that  visited  the  region  in 
January  1999  will  recommend  uses  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  anti-trafficking  programs 
While  legislation  allowing  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Human  Rights 
Commission  is  still  pending  parliamentary  approval,  Bangladesh  Government  officials 
reiterated  their  commitment  to  seeing  this  established. 
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Programs  in  other  countries  are  new  and  are  just  being  implemented.  Therefore,  a 

thorough  performance  evaluation  will  be  submitted  with  the  FY  2001  presentation. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Free  and  fair  elections  held  in  the  region  (Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh,  Nepal). 

•  A  human  fights  commission  established  in  Bangladesh;  < 

•  Increased  reporting  on  rule  of  law  and  human  rights  issues  by  journalists  in  the 
region; 

•  Community  level  NGOs  strengthened; 

•  USG  develops  cooperative  program  to  address  trafficking  in  women  and  children 
with  the  South  Asian  Association  of  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC); 

•  Increase  in  number  of  manufacturers  participating  in  a  child  labor-free  labeling 
program  with  credible  monitoring  systems; 

•  Increase  in  efforts  of  communal  leaders  to  address  religious  intolerance. 
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SOUTH  ASIA  REGIONAL  DEMOCRACY  FUND 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 
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South  Asia:  Regional  Programs 

_ _  ($  in  thousands)  _ _ _ ■  ■ 

National  Interests;  The  maintenance  of  regional  stability  in  South  Asia,  ah  iiriportant 
U.S.  national  interest,  is  tied  to  the  region’s  steady  progress  in  broad-based  economic 
growth,  increased  literacy  rates,  and  a  greater  ability  of  civil  servants  to  address 
community  needs.  The  U.S.  will  support  regional  programs  that  promote  economic 
development  —  working  with  South  Asian  governments  and  non-govemmental 
organizations  (NCOS)  to  provide  greater  access  to  educational  and  entrepreneurial 
opportunities  for  women,  especially  in  Pakistan  where  rural  women  have  only  a  12 
percent  literacy  rate.  Poor  infrastructure  and  service  delivery  in  poverty-stricken  areas 
have  hampered  private  investment  and  development,  resulting  in  a  continuous  cycle  of 
poverty.  Regional  programs  in  South  Asia  will  provide  better  training  for  civil  servants 
to  improve  community  services  and  urban  infrastructure,  such  as  water  services  and 
sanitation,  and  will  spur  broad-based  economic  growth  in  the  region.  These  kinds  of 
improvements  will  help  reduce  migration  pressures,  avert  humanitarian  crises,  improve 
health  care,  and  stabilize  regional  populations.  A  more  stable  region,  which  enjoys 
economic  growth,  will  not  only  reduce  its  reliance  on  assistance  from  the  U.S.  and  other 
donors  but  will  expand  markets  for  U.S.  .exports.  In  addition,  regional  programs  will 
promote  increased  private  sector  participation  arid  investment  in  environmentally  and 
socially  sound  water  and  gas  resource  management. 

Humanitarian  Response  is  one  of  the  seven  U.S.  national  interests  as  well  as  a  strategic 
goal  outlined  within  the  United  States  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan.  For  FY  2000, 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  (MRA)  appropriation  will  uphold  the  humanitarian 
principles  the  United  States  shares  with  others  in  the  international  community  by  providing 
assistance  to  victims  of  persecution  and  civil  strife  in  the  region.  These  programs  support 
the  protection  of  refugees  and  conflict  victims,  the  provision  of  basic  needs  to  sustain  life 
and  health,  and  the  resolution  of  refugee  problems  through  voluntary  repatriation,  local 
integration,  or  permanent  resettlement  in  a  third  country. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2(M)0; 

Economic  Development:  Working  with  regional  Economic  Security  Fund  (ESF) 
resources,  the  U.S.  plans  to  broaden  the  economic  base  of  the  region  by  enabling  more 
women,  through  innovative  micro-finance  and  literacy  programs,  to  become  participants 
in  the  economies  of  their  countries.  Research  shows  that  when  women  benefit  from 
increased  literacy  rates  and  opportunities  to  generate  incomes,  their  children  and 
communities  are  the  direct  beneficiaries.  In  addition,  regional  funds  will  be  used  to 
maximize  equity  and  job  creation  in  the  energy  sector  of  several  countries  through  a 
balance  of  infrastructure  enhancement  and  environmental  management,  including 
expanding  smaller-scale  clean  energy  sources.  An  added  benefit  of  some  of  these 
programs  will  be  to  encourage  the  nations  of  the  regioft  to  abandon  historic  hostilities  and 
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work  more  closely  together  in  the  interests  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  $2.5 
million  in  Development  Assistance  will  go  toward  this  goal. 

Democracy/Human  Rights:  USG  Development  Assistance  resources  will  go  toward 
implementing  an  anti-trafficking  program  which  will  focus  on;  (1)  providing  vulnerable 
communities  with  information  on  the'realities  of  trafficking  and  improved  economic 
opportunities;  (2)  encouraging  the  establishment  or  modification  of  policies,  laws  and 
regulations  to  combat  trafficking;  and  (3)  encouraging  regional  associations  such  as  the 
South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation  to  make  anti-trafficking  a  priority  for 
that  subregion.  DA  resources  will  also  target  child  labor  practices  through  educational 
programs.  Initially  this  effort  will  consist  of  two  small  pilot  projects  targeted  at 
encouraging  increased  school  enrollment  of  children  from  vulnerable  communities; 
promoting  greater  national/community  support  for  schooling  of  all  children;  and  stronger 
cooperation  between  the  govemnient,  NGOs,  employers,  and  community  or^^irations  to 
promote  increased  school  attendance. 

Environment:  The  U.S.-Asia  Environmental  Partnership  (USAEP),  supported  by  DA 
resources,  is  intended  to  strengthen  incentives  and  policies  for  improving  environmental 
quality  in  industrial  and  urban  settings.  USAEP  also  facilitates  the  transfer  of  U.S. 
environmental  technologies  to  address  Asia’s  environmental  problems  through 
partnerships  which  it  establishes  between  the  relevant  USG  agencies,  U.S.  public/private 
associations  or  businesses,  and  Asian  firms  with  interests  in  such  environmental  concerns 
as  cleaner  fuels,  more  efficient  energy  use,  and  better  environmental  management.  A 
regional  approach  is  warranted  in  forging  clean  environment  strategies  since  the  problem 
is  oblivious  to  national  borders  and  laws.  The  USG  will  implement  a  new  climate 
change  initiative  in  FY  2000  called  Energy  Security  for  Economic  Growth  (ESEG). 

This  program  will  help  build  analytical  capacity  among  Asian  countries  to  make 
informed  policy  decisions  on  energy  and  global  climate  change,  and  will  promote  energy 
efficient  infrastructure  and  practices. 

Population:  Development  Assistance  funding  for  the  region  will  go  toward  technical 
expertise  and  resource  support  to  bilateral  programs  in  population/family  planning. 

The  regional  program  also  supports  analyses  that  focus  on  regional  trends  or  cross- 
border  issues,  such  as  transnational  spread  of  infectious  disease. 

Health:  Development  Assistance  resources  will  continue  to  support  programs  in 
HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  providing  care  to  AIDS  victims  and  their  families.  The 
regional  program  supports  efforts  to  tackle  the  growing  dimensions  of  the  disease  that 
are  transbounda^  in  nature.  The  program  includes  expanding  the  number  of  cross- 
border  locations  with  HIV/AIDS  prevention  programs., 

Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  MRA  appropriation  will  support  the  programs  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  NGOs  that  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan,  especially  women  and  girls.  Funds  will  also 
support  the  programs  of  the  International  Committee  of  Red  Cross,  which  address  life- 
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sustaining  needs  inside  Afghanistan,  while  UNHCR  and  implementing  partners  will  aid 
returned  refugees.  MRA  funds  will  also  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to 
Bhutanese  refugees,  and  conflict  victims  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Perfonnance  Evaluation: 

- - - - - - - - -  .  I  ■  ,  . 

•  FY  2000  is  the  first  year  that  ESF  resources  will  be  utilized  on  economic  broad-based 
growth  regional  programs.  Therefore,  a  performance  evaluation  on  such  programs  will 

be  provided  in  the  next  fiscal  year’s  budget  submission. 

•  As  for  FY  1998  performance  evaluation  for  refugee  programs  (MRA),  the  international 
community  agreed  in  FY  1998  on  a  common  programming  strategy  for  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Afghanistan,  but  continued  conflict  and  lack  of  cooperation  from  Taliban 
authorities  prevented  effective  implementation  of  the  strategy.  Despite  these  problems, 
internationally  assisted  Afghan  refugee  repatriation  in  1998  exceeded  1997  levels.  U.S. 
assistance  programs  to  Tibetan  refugees  were  successfully  expanded  in  response  to 
Congressional  appropriations  language.  Little  progress  was  made  towards  resolving  the 
situation  of  Bhutanese  refugees  in  Nepal. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Increase  in  number  of  women  earning  an  income  through  micro-finance  programs; 

•  Expansion  of  infrastructure  development  in  poor  communities; 

•  Improved  policy,  legal,  and  regulatory  frameworks  for  increased  energy  security  and 
increased  flow/adoption  of  environmental  and  cleaner  industrial  and  infrastructure 

technologies,  with  emphasis  on  U.S.  practice  and  technologies, 

•  Higher  participation  of  Afghan  refugee  women  and  children  in  education  and  health 
programs; 

•  Establishment  or  modification  of  policies,  laws,  and  regulations  intended  to 

discourage  trafficking  or  abusive  child  labor  practices; 

•  Efforts  of  SAARC  and  other  regional  bodies,  including  NGOs,  to  combat  trafficking 
in  women  and  children; 

•  Sustainable  reintegration  of  those  Afghan  refugees  who  return  home, 

•  International  humanitarian  assistance  is  able  to  reach  most  conflict  victims  in  Sri 
Lanka; 

•  Durable  solutions  for  Bhutanese  reftigees  are  closer  to  being  realized; 

•  New  Tibetan  refugees  are  adequately  received  and  cared  for; 

•  Number  of  beneficiaries  reached  by  family  planning  services; 

•  Contraceptive  prevalence  rate; 

•  Number  of  sites  with  cross-border  HIV/AIDs  interventions  implemented; 

•  Condom  sales  through  social  marketing  programs; 

•  STI/HIV  surveillance  systems  functioning. 
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SOUTH  ASIA:  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accolidts  ; 

Actual 

Estirnate 

Request: 

■■  by  Strategic  Goial "  ^ 

W 

EY1999 

FY2000 

Economic  Development 

450 

4,700 

13,325 

DA 

450 

4,700 

2,500 

ESF 

- 

• 

10,825 

Democracy 

400 

300 

2,550 

DA 

400 

300 

2,550 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

26,316 

30,000 

26,900 

MRA 

26,316 

30,000 

26,900 

Environment 

6,775 

6,350 

10,700 

DA 

6,775 

:  6,350 

10,700 

Population 

700 

200 

500 

DA 

700 

200 

500 

Health 

3,333 

4,500 

5,284 

DA 

3,333 

4,500 

5.284 

Total 

mmsm 

. . 1 

Actual  : 

Estimate 

Reauest  i  l 

Apprdpriatfons  Accounts 

FYi998 

EYi999 

iiSKffnsi 

DA  “  “  ■ .  '  ■  ■  , 

11,658 

16,050 

21,534 

ESF 

- 

10,825 

MRA 

26,316 

30,000 

26.900 

Total 

wmnm 

Ml  1  ■  1  11 
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Bureau  of  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
Statement  by  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  Peter  F.  Romero 

i  ■  .  ' 


Our  own  security  and  well-being  are  more  closely  tied  to  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  to  any  other  region  of  the  world.  Geographic  proximity,  migration  and 
demographics,  information  technology  and  booming  trade  are  bringing  about  de  facto 
integration  at  a  rate  that  could  strain  diplomatic  capacity  to  keep  pace.  Fortunately, 
presidential  trips  to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  and  the  Summit  experiences  of 
Miami  and  Santiago  have  produced  a  historic  common  agenda  for  the  region  -  an  agenda 
which  reflects  converging  values  in  democracy,  human  rights,  economics  and 
environment.  To  date,  the  United  States  has  been  the  leader  on  this  agenda,  guiding  the 
region  toward  democracy  and  market-based  economies.  Our  intention  is  to  maintain  this 
leadership  position,  using  cooperative  relationships  with  Canada  and  Latin  America  to 
lock  in  democratic  and  economic  reforms. 

Despite  past  accomplishments,  there  are  real  dangers  that  the  region’s  advances  could  be 
reversed.  Cynicism  is  growing  in  countries  where  the  promises  of  democracy  and 
liberalized  economic  policies  have  yet  to  produce  tangible  improvements  in  the  lives  of 
ordinary  citizens.  Drugs,  transnational  and  home-grown  crime,  environmental 
degradation,  poverty  and  illegal  immigration  are  just  some  of  the  threats  to  ours  and  our 
hemispheric  partners’  national  well-being  and  security.  Our  policies' and  programs  will 
confront  these  challenges  by  building  the  capacity  of  our  neighbors  to  tackle  them 
cooperatively.  The  Santiago  Summit’s  Plan  of  Action  provides  us  with  a  special  policy 
tool  to  push  forward  in  all  these  areas.  In  particular,  we  will  support  ongoing  reforms  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  to  ensure  that  the  OAS  and  the  Inter- 
American  System  are  frilly  able  to  carry  out  the  mandates  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
Summit. 

The  United  States’  key  goals  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  include: 

•  expanding  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

•  consolidating  democratic  institutions  and  promoting  respect  for  human  rights. 

•  improving  judicial  systems  to  deliver  transparent,  equitable  justice  for  all  citizens. 

•  combating  transnational  crime  and  Stemming  the  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  to  the 
United  States. 

•  increasing  sustainable  development  and  sound  environmental  practices. 

•  improving  child  and  maternal  health,  while  reducing  the  incidence  of  communicable 
diseases. 

•  reinforcing  military  subordination  to  civilian  leadership  and  supporting  military 
professionalization. 

•  protecting  U.S.  citizens  and  borders. 
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Economic  Prosperity 

Past  efforts  to  spur  growth  in  the  region  have  been  successful.  Last  year  our  exports  to 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  reached  a  record  $343  billion  making  the  Americas  our 
largest  overseas  customer.  In  the  second  half  of  1997,  our  exports  to  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  alone,  which  is  the  fastest  growing  overseas  market,  surpassed  our  exports 
to  the  EU.  Foreign  Direct  Investment  by  U.S.  corporations  and  citizens  exceeds  $200 
billion. 

U.S.  policies  will  encourage  continued  economic  integration  via  the  Free  Trade  Area  of 
the  Americas  (FTAA)  process.  (Note:  Without  Fast  Track  legislation,  however,  our 
ability  to  lead  and  shape  the  FTAA  process  and  institutionalize  first-generation  economic 
reforms  will  inevitably  weaken.)  We  must  also  strengthen  coordination  of  financial 
policy  to  ensure  that  our  hemisphere  limits  contagion  effects  from  the  Asia  crisis.  At  the 
same  time,  our  long-term  interests  are  served  by  promoting  second-generation  economic 
reforms  and  focusing  on  education,  poverty  alleviation,  microent|rprise  and  other  social 
reforms  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people  in  the  region. 

Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  in  regional  democratization,  factors  are  at  work  that 
could  still  undermine  future  prospects.  Among  these  are  judicial  impunity,  lack  of 
transparency  in  government  and  corruption,  and  the  absence,  in  many  countries,  of 
widespread  civic  participation.  U.S.  policy  will  seek  to  address  these  weaknesses  by 
focusing  on  both  the  direct  and  indirect  problems  confronting  democraftic  governance  and 
rule  of  law.  Our  Democracy  programs  will  promote  peace  and  stability,  bolster  weak 
democratic  governments,  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  economic  problems  that  can 
undermine  the  legitimacy  of  new  democracies.  By  fortifying  the  institutions  of  justice 
and  democracy  throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  we  strive  to  protect  human 
rights,  improve  public  security,  support  trade  and  investment,  and  fight  the  drug  trade 
more  effectively. 

Although  we  have  Democracy  programs  in  many  countries,  among  our  highest  priorities 
is  assisting  democratic  institutions  in  Haiti.  While  Haiti’s  governmental  institutions  and 
civil  society  organizations  are  obviously  operating  with  difficulty,  they  represent  the  only 
hope  for  sustained  democracy.  Beginning  in  1999,  we  will  i^hift  our  strategic  focus  in 
Haiti  from  immediate  restoration  of  democracy  and  economic  recovery  to  longer-term, 
poverty  reduction  programs  geared  to  build  up  municipal  institutions  and  capabilities. 

The  “Secondary  Cities  Project”  will  assist  local  government,  business  and  civic  groups 
to  develop  alternatives  to  migration  by  the  poor  to  Port-au-Prince  by  attracting  investing, 
creating  jobs  and  developing  public  infrastructure  throughout  Haiti. 

We  also  seek  to  provide  resources  to  support  the  Peace  Accords  in  Guatemala  and  help 
that  nation  modernize  its  state  institutions,  provide  education  and  training  to  former 
combatants,  and  improve  the  justice  sector  and  the  state’s  tax  administration  capabilities. 
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Throughout  our  efforts  in  Guatemala,  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  indigenous 
populations.  We  will  continue  to  assist  the  ongoing  peace  process  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Other  Guarantor  nations,  international  development 
institutions  and  the  private  sector,  establish  a  source  of  funding  to  build  infrastructure  in 
the  border  region.  Our  Democracy  efforts  will  reach  out  to  the  small  island  democracies 
of  the  Caribbean  to  support  economic  diversification  and  protect  governments  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  drug  trafficking.  U.S.  policy  is  also  designed  to  assist  the  Cuban 
people,  stimulating  and  supporting  the  beginning  of  an  independent  civil  society  in  Cuba. 

U.S.  policy  also  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  addressing  democracy  building,  economic  . 
growth,  poverty  alleviation,  and  transnational  crime  and  security  issues  in  a  vigorous 
multilateral  forum.  We  will  seek  to  strengthen  the  post-Santiago  role  of  the  OAS  in 
coordinating  these  dialogues,  in  particular  through  the  establishment  of  a  modem  OAS 
conference  facility  in  Washington  and  enhanced  Secretariat  services. 

Administratibn  of  Justice 

As  more  Americans  travel  and  as  commerce  grows,  we  have  a  strong  national  interest  m 
ensuring  that  Latin  America’s  judicial  systems  function  fairly  and  transparently. 
Administration  of  Justice  (AOJ)  programs  will  assist  these  judiciaries  to  better  serve  their 
own  citizens,  as  well  as  facilitating  increased  commercial  integration.  In  recent  years, 
AOJ  programs  have  received  widespread  support  from  government  and  opposition 
leaders  alike,  civil  society  organizations  and  other  donor  nations.  We  intend  to  shaipen 
their  focus  while  continuing  to  leverage  this  bilateral  assistance  with  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  other  institutional  donors  to  focus  on  inaproving  justly  sector 
capacity.  Moreover ^  we  intend  to  work  to  ensure  that  the  Hemispheric  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Justice  has  an  agenda  that  supports  and  furthers  AOJ  objectives. 

AOJ  programs  will  provide  needed  technical  assistance  to  prosecutors,  juclges,  legislators 
and  other  legal  professionals  in  the  process  of  changing  from  written  inquisitorial  legal 
systems  to  proceedings  that  incorporate  oral  adversarial  trials.  Our  police  assistMce  m 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Bolivia,  Haiti  and  other  countries  will  provide  the 
funding  and  training  necessary  for  those  police  forces  to  conduct  their  public  order  and 
investigative  missions,  while  observing  high  standards  of  civil  and  human  rights 
protection. 

Transiiational  Crime  and  Drugs 

The  illegal  drag  trade  remains  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  our  national  health  and  well¬ 
being.  However,  we  are  making  progress.  Andean  cultivation  is  down  to  the  lowest 
levels  in  ten  years;  Colombian,  Mexican  and  other  trafficker  networks  have  been 
successfully  disrupted  and  their  leaders  jailed;  and  new  maritime  agreements  that 
promote  holistic  law  enforcement  have  been  signed. 
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Given  these  trends,  the  likelihood  of  improved  cooperation  with  the  new  Colombian 
government  and  a  deepening  countemarcotics  relationship  with  Mexico,  we  are  seeking 
to  augment  our  countemarcotics  efforts  in  the  region  to  keep  this  momentum  in  our 
favor.  Continuing  efforts  to  modernize  extradition  relationships  are  designed  to  leave 
crimmals  “no  place  to  hide.”  ' 

As  outlined  m  the  National  Dmg  Strategy,  our  assistance  to  source  and  transit  countries 
will  continue  to  focus  on  reducing  dmg  production  and  trafficking  by  strengthening  their 
law  enforcement  and  judicial  institutions,  improving  crop  eradication,  supporting 
ahemative  development  programs,  destroying  drag  trafficking  organizations,  promoting 
effective  controls  on  money  laundering,  and  preventing  the  diversion  of  precursor 

chemicals.  We  will  also  work  with  governments  to  strengthen  sentencing  regimes,  and 
seize  the  traffickers  ill-gotten  assets. 

Additionally ,  the  United  States  will  work  cooperatively  with  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  through  the  Inter-American  System  (CICAD)  to  develop  a  multilateral 
mechanism  to  evaluate  countemarcotics  cooperation. 


Global  Issues 

Anything  but  luxuries,  environment  and  health  programs  are  integral  to  the  long-term 
sustainable  development  of  the  hemisphere.  U.S.  environmental  policies  seek  to 
protect,  preserve  and  expand  the  four  most  important  renewable  resources  for 
sustainable  development:  forests;  water  resources;  agricultural  lands;  and  coastal 
resources.  In  recent  years,  funding  cuts  have  forced  us  to  shift  a  greater  proportion  of 
our  budget  to  environmental  policy  reform,  forming  stronger  alliances  with  NGO 
partners,  and  trying  to  coordinate  with  other  bilateral  donors,  the  multilateral 
investment  banks,  and  the  private  sector.  One  of  our  highest  priorities  is  to  increase 

commitment  to  conservation  at  the  grass-roots  level. 

The  health  of  the  Western  Hemisphere’s  populations  has  a  greater  impact  on  the  United 
btates  than  other  regions.  Recent  increases  in  the  domestic  incidence  of  infectious 

disease  have  been  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  ease  of  travel  and  migration  from  the 
hemisphere. 

U.S.  policies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  seek  to  achieve  four  closely  related 
objectives:  a  sustainable  reduction  in  unintended  pregnancies;  a  reduction  in  child 
mortality;  a  reduction  in  maternal  mortality;  and  a  reduction  in  the  transmission  of 
mfectious  diseases,  especially  sexually  transmitted  infections  and  HIV. 
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In  an  era  of  increasing  sub-regional  and  ethnic  conflicts,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  remain  among  the  most  peaceful  and  demilitarized  regions  of  the  world.  Most 
significantly,  the  region’s  militaries  have  left  presidential  palaces  to  accept  their 
legitimate  role  as  instruments  of  national  policy,  subordinate  to  elected  civilian  leaders. 
Through  both  traditional  bilateral  and  aggressive  multilateral  efforts,  U.S.  leadership  has 
been  indispensable  in  securing  regional  military  cooperation  to  fight  terrorism,  combat 
drug  trafficking  and  transnational  crime  organizations,  and  strengthen  international  non¬ 
proliferation  regimes. 

With  peace  the  norm  within  the  region,  the  governments  and  militaries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  responding  to  U.S.  injunctions  that  they  assume  shared  responsibility  for 
peacekeeping  around  the  globe.  The  region’s  militaries  currently  participate  in  13  of  15 
ongoing  UN  peacekeeping  operations  (PKO);  six  countries  have  staffed  the  Military 
Observer  Mission  to  Ecuador  and  Peru;  and  10  countries,  including  Canada,  participated 
in  the  multilateral  force  in  Haiti  to  hMp  re-establish  democracy  in  that  country. 

To  continue  these  trends,  U.S.  policies  will  seek  to  provide  training  and  equipment  to 
build  the  professionalism  and  capacity  of  the  region’s  militaries  as  they  begin  to  focus  on 
specialized  missions  like  peacekeeping  and  disaster  assistance.  Just  as  importantly,  our 
policy  will  vigorously  promote  Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures,  including  a 
hemispheric  arms  acquisition  transparency  convention  under  OAS  auspices.  We  will 
assist  in  resolving  regional  border  disputes  (in  particular  Peru-Ecuador)  and  support 
rational  and  legitimate  defense  modernization  that  contributes  to  stability  and 
transparency. 

Recognizing  that  common  challenges  to  stability  and  security  engage  both  military  and 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  U.S.  will  seek  to  enhance  cooperation  and  information 
sharing  among  all  regional  security  forces.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  states,  where  countries  which  lack  military  forces  (e.g. 
Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  St.  Lucia)  must  respond  to  external  and  transnational  threats  through 
national  police  organizations. 

Protection  of  U.S.  Citizens  and  the  Border 

By  2010  the  volume  of  travel  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  is  expected  to 
exceed  all  travel  between  the  United  States  and  Asia  and  Europe  combined.  Through 
sustained  and  aggressive  diplomacy,  the  U.S.  promotes  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
American  citizens  living,  working  and  traveling  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  policy  will  work  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  into  the  U.S.  and 
combat  alien  smuggling  in  order  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  orderly,  legal  migration.  We 
will  continue  close  coordination  with  INS  and  provide  anti-alien  smuggling  law 
enforcement  training  to  regional  border  and  immigration  personnel. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

;  Estimate 
fyi999 

Request  1 
FY2006 

Regional  Stability 

100,236 

89,776 

118,370 

ESF 

19,677 

17,410 

37,410 

FMF-G 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

IMET 

7,626 

7,595 

7,690 

PKO 

14,110 

6,000 

6,000 

CIO 

55,823 

55,771 

57,270 

CIPA 

- 

- 

7,000 

U.S.  Exports 

10,051 

10,686 

11,764 

TDA 

10,051 

10,686 

11,764 

Economic  Development 

366,692 

362,031 

332,181 

DA 

77,948 

81,262 

93,449 

ESF 

24,303 

28,035 

30,160 

Title  II 

86,435 

112,911 

84,101 

CIO 

16,560 

16,560 

16,560 

EAI/MIF 

30,000 

50,000 

28,500 

lADB 

20,835 

21,152 

^  ■ 

lAF 

i 

22,000 

20,000 

22,300 

IDB-Ordinary  Capital 

25,611 

25,611 

25,611 

Inter-American  1C 

- 

25,000 

lO&P 

6,500 

6,500 

6,500 

NADB 

56,500 

- 

Illegal  Drugs 

179'700 

430,500 

219,200 

INC 

179,700 

430,500 

219,200 

Counter-Terrorism 

1,995 

5,403 

2,400 

NADR-ATA 

1,995 

5,403 

2,400 

Democracy 

95,937 

88,232 

112,706 

DA 

41,553 

36,982 

40,601 

ESF 

49,253 

46,245 

67,100 

IMET 

2,631 

2,505 

2,395 

CIO 

- 

110 

lO&P 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

15,600 

15,800 

19,800 

NADR-Demining 

1,400 

2,800 

4,000 

MRA 

14,200 

13,000 

15,800 
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Kiiropriatf0ns#^ccouiit^|la>^  - 

Estimate 

Environment 

65,792 

67,556 

66,608 

DA 

57,022 

59.581 

63,388 

ESF 

5.770 

4,975 

3,220 

Title  III 

3,000 

3,000 

- 

Population 

63,113 

62,001 

65,608 

DA 

57,038 

55,101 

58,368 

ESF 

6,075 

6,900 

7,240 

Health 

165,992 

208,063 

170,240 

DA 

60,502 

88,000 

53,472 

ESF 

11,272 

14,435 

15,370 

Title  II 

37,477 

48,700 

51,470 

Title  III 

7,000 

7,000 

- 

CIO 

49,741 

49,928 

49,928 

Public  Diplomacy 

1,500 

1,750 

2,500 

N-S  Center 

1,500 

1,750 

2,500 

Total 

1,066,608 

1,341,798 

1,121,377 
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JAppropriationis  Accounts 

Actual 

FYi998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

CIO 

122,124 

122,259 

123,868 

CIPA 

- 

- 

7,000 

DA 

294,063 

320,926 

309,278 

EAI/MIF 

30,000 

50,000 

28,500 

ESF 

116,350 

118,000 

160,500 

FMF 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

lADB 

20,835 

21,152 

lAF 

22,000 

20,000 

22,300 , 

IDB-Ordinary  Capital 

25,611 

25,611 

25,611 

IMET 

10,257 

10,100 

10,085 

INC 

179,700 

430,500 

219,200 

Inter-American  1C 

- 

25,000 

lO&P 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

MRA 

14,200 

13,000 

15,800 

N-S  Center 

1,500 

1,750 

2,500 

NADB 

56,500 

NADR 

3,395 

8,203 

6,400 

PKO 

14,110 

6,000 

6,000 

TDA 

10,051 

10,686 

11,764 

Title  II 

123,912 

161,611 

135,571 

Title  III 

10,000 

10,000 

Total 

1,066,608 

1,341,798 

1,121,377 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Regional  Stability  (RS)  -  Ensure  that  local  and  regional 
instabilities  do  not  threaten  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  U.S.  or  its  allies. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Deepen  Western  Hemispheric  military  relations,  as  well  as 
improve  relations  between  civil  society  anc^  armed  forces  to  promote  regional  stability, 
integration  and  the  consolidation  of  democracy. 

^^'^^NAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  Following  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
Central  America’s  Cold  War-era  conflicts,  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  emerged  as  a 
democratic  region  that  shares  many  core  values  with  the  United  States.  Increasing 
commercial,  cultural  and  civil  society  linkages,  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  prosperity 
in  the  U.S.  and  throughout  the  hemisphere,  is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  regional  stability.  Cooperation  with  Canada  on  North  American  defense,  including 
through  NORAD,  and  more  broadly  NATO,  is  paramount. 


pie  primary  U.S.  national  security  interest  in  Canada,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
is  to  build  a  vibrant  community  of  democratic  nations  committed  to  free  markets  and 
peace.  The  U.S.  will  use  its  diplomatic  resources  to  build  mutual  confidence,  security 
and  transparency  throughout  the  region,  and  to  support  the  development  of  appropriate 
civil/military  relationships  through  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogue,  and  the  provision 
of  appropriate  security  assistance.  As  a  Guarantor  of  the  1942  Rio  Protocol,  we  will 
continue  to  assist  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  the  implementation  of  their  peace  accord.  Our 
partnership  with  Latin  American  democracies  has  matured  to  the  point  where  we  will 
consider  requests  from  appropriate  civilian  authorities  to  assist  in  the  modernization  of 
obsolete  defense  systems,  taking  into  account  our  primary  security  goals  for  the  region. 
To  the  extent  defense  modernization  proposals  from  the  region  enhance  democracy, 
foster  regional  stability,  transparency  and  confidence-building,  and  deal  with  legitimate 
defense  needs  within  reasonable  economic  parameters,  the  U.S.  will  support  appropriate 
arms  transfers. 


1.  In  conjunction  with  other  Guarantors,  resolve  the  border  conflict  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador. 


FY  2000  TARGET:  Ecuador  and  Peru  implement  the  terms  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  peace  settleipent,  as  well  as  programs  artd  projects  under  the  border  integration 
agreement  to  which  the  USG  is  seeking  to  commit  $10  miUion  in  ESF.  These  funds 
will  finance  development  projects  on  both  sides  of  the  border  for  sustainable 
development.  > 
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2.  Implement  appropriate,  multilateral  confidence  and  security-building  measures  as 
agreed  in  the  Santiago  Summit  Action  Plan  (1998)  and  the  OAS  Declarations  of 
Santiago  (1995)  and  El  Salvador  (1998). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  OAS  convenes  Third  Special  Regional  GSBM  Conference. 

3.  Strengthen  dialogue  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society,  improve  civil- 
military  relations  and  civilian  control  of  the  military  through  the  Defense  Ministerial 
of  the  Americas,  the  OAS  Committee  on  Hemispheric  Security,  and  other  appropriate 
fora. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  OAS  committee  on  hemispheric  security  conducts  Summit 
mandated  Hemispheric  Security  Review  Conference. 

4.  Ensure  Canada’s  continued  willingness  and  ability  to  share  with  the  U;S.  the 
responsibilities  of  maintaining  North  American  Security  (NORAD)  and  European 
stability  (NATO). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continud  to  integrate  Canada  in  hemispheric  security  fora  and 

seek  ways  for  Canada  to  take  a  more  active  leadership  role. 

5.  Improve  and  professionalize  regional  military  capabilities,  by  providing  training 
opportunities  to  uniform  and  civilian  defense  professionals  that  reinforce  the  principle 
military  sub  to  democratically  elected  civilian  leadership. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  $7,840,000  in  IMET  is  requested  to  support  the  above 
objective. 

6.  Enable  key  friends  and  allies  in  the  region  to  improve  their  defense  capabilities  by 
financing  acquisition  of  U.S.  military  articles,  services,  and  training;  cement 
cooperative  bilateral  foreign  military  relationships,  and  enhance  interoperability  with 
US  forces. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Seeking  $3  million  in  FMF  for  the  Caribbean  region  to  help 
sustain  defense  and  maritime  forces,  enabling  these  nations  to  sustain  basic  coast 
guard  operations  and  maintain  small  professional  forces  essential  to  regional  peace 
and  security. 


•  Defense  spending  in  the  region  will  continue  to  be  among  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

•  When  defense  modernization  occurs  in  Latin  America,  it  will  take  place  in  a  context 

of  transparency ,  restraint  and  regional  confidence. 

•  Continued  respect  for  regional  agreements  such  as  the  Rio  Protocol  of  1942,  which 
permitted  the  Guarantor  countries  to  influence  Peru  and  Ecuador  in  agreeing  to 
negotiate  their  border  dispute. 
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\  ■  .  ■ 

•  Status  of  the  Peru/Ecuador  border  dispute. 

•  Implementation  and  institutionalization  of  confidence,  security-building  and 
transparency  measures, 

•  Level  of  understanding  by  regional  militaries  of  their  proper  role  in  a  democracy 

•  Negotiations  on  and  peaceful  resolutions  of  border  disputes. 

•  Incidence  of  cooperation  among  militaries  of  different  countries  in  the  hemisphere. 


Western  Hemisphere 

WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WD)  --  The  US  and  its  allies  will 
not  be  threatened  by  weapons  of  nlass  destruction  or  destabilizing  conventional  arms. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Secure  the  cooperation  of  Canada  and  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  countries  in  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  intelligence  on  terrorist 
organizations  and  criminal  enterprises  seeking  to  acquire  WMD;  obtain  their  support  in 
international  fora  fof  international  norms  and  regimes  to  strengthen  arms  control, 
transparency,  and  nonproliferation. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  National  Security:  It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  promote 
stability  and  security  among  our  neighbors  in  the  hemisphere  by  engaging  them  and 
seeking  their  support  in  international  fora  that  endeavor  to  strengthen  arms  control, 
transparency,  and  nonproliferation.  In  addition,  it  is  in  US  interest  to  engage 
hemispheric  neighbors  as  partners  as  they  modernize  and  restructure  their  defense 
establishments. 


Make  appropriate  use  of  multilateral  arms  control  fora  such  as  the  UN  First  Committee 
and  Conference  on  Disarmament,  the  OAS  Comnnttee  on  Hemispheric  Security,  IAEA, 
Nuclear  Suppliers  (Group  and  Wassenaar  Arrangement;  gain  support  from  Canada  and 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  for  international  norms  and  regimes  that 
strengthen  arms  control  and  nonproliferation;  sanction  violators.  Seek  support  for  entry 
into  force  and  adherence  to  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  enforcement  of  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  US  export  controls  and  other  laws  and  international 
agreements  to  control  trade  in  conventional  arms  and  military  technology.  Seek  support 
among  Canada  and  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  for  concluding  an  anti¬ 
personnel  landmine  transfer/export  ban  in  the  Conference  on  Disarmament.  Continue  to 
work  with  the  OAS  in  demining  activities  including  increased  funding  from  IFIs  and 
other  donors.  Continue  case-by-case  review  of  high-tech  weapons’  transfers.  Secure , 
agreement,  based  on  principle  of  restraint,  for  hemispheric  convention  in  OAS  on 

advanced  notification  of  conventional  arms  systems  on  the  UN  Register. 


1.  Implement  a  US  conventional  arms  transfer  policy  to  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  that  strengthens  regional  stability  and  supports  US  objectives. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Interagency  working  group  continues  to  evaluate  and  refine 
CAT  policy  in  light  of  its  effectiveness  toward  enhancing  democracy ,  fostering 
stability,  transparency,  and  confidence-building  while  meeting  the  legitimate  defense 
needs  of  the  region. 
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2.  Obtain  signing  and  ratification  of  treaties,  such  as  CTBT,  by  Western  Hemisphere. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Increase  reliance  on  multilateral  fora  to  gain  hemispheric  support 
for  treaties  and  conventions  that  strengthen  arms  control  and  non-proliferation. 

3.  Establish  regional  support  for  rational  and  transparent  defense  modernization. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Improve  existing  convention  on  transparency  with  a  view 

toward  strengthening  regional  cooperation  and  transparent  defense  modernization. 

..  -4  '  ' 

4.  Negotiate  in  the  OAS  and  prepare  for  approval  of  state  parties  ^  convention  on 
advance  notification  of  major  arms  acquisitions  covered  by  the  UN  register  of 
conventional  arms. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  State’s  parties  comply  with  reporting  requirements. 

5 .  Obtain  Canadian,  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  support  for  US  positions  in 
international  fora  on  WMD  issues. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Through  international  fora,  continue  developing  ways  to  gain 
support  from  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean  which  promotes  restraint  in 
the  acquisition  of  WMD.  , 

6.  Strengthen  the  OAS  Committee  on  Hemispheric  Security  to  promote  non¬ 
proliferation  and  regional  arms  control. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  engage  hemispheric  neighbors  on  security  issues 
through  the  OAS  and  the  lADB  thus  strengthening  credibility  in  these  organizations 
and  their  actions. 


•  Canada  will  continue  to  play  a  lead  role  in  international  nonproliferation  fora. 

•  The  cooperation  of  Canada  and  Latin  American  Md  Caribbean  countries  in 

international  fora  will  be  crucial  in  achieving  adoption  of  conventions  and 
international  norms.  ' 


•  Countries  will  continue  to  show  restraint  in  acquiring  and  developing  WMD 

•  US  arms  sales  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  a  policy  of  restraint,  but  will  take  into 
account  the  need  for  rational  and  transparent  defense  modernization. . 


•  Legitimate  modernization  progresses  in  a  manner  consistent  with  US  foreign  policy 

regional  objectives:  no  arms  race,  transparency,  within  reasonable  economic 
parameters,  and  limited  to  appropriate  levels  of  technology. 

•  Status  of  treaties  as  described  above.  . 

•  Assistan<^  from  Canada  and  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  in  lobbying  for 
US  positions  in  international  fora. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Open  Markets  (OM)  -  Open  foreign  markets  to  expand  the  flow 
of  goods,  services  and  capital. 


^GIONAL  GOAL:  Expand  U.S.  exports  and  investment  by  negotiating  new  trade  and 
mvestment  agreements,  ensuring  our  trade  partners  fully  comply  with  existing 
agreements  including  WTO  commitments,  and  seek  appropriate  opportunities  to  enact 

trade  legislation,  such  as  fast  track  and  GBI  parity. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  The  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  comprise  the  world’s  largest  and  most  rapidly 
expanding  trading  and  investoent  relationship.  Further  strengthening  these  trade, 

financial  and  business  ties,  particularly  from  the  integration  perspective  of 
NAFTA  and  FTAA,  is  vital  to  create  economic  growth,  jobs  and  prosperity  here  at 


reaffirm  its  leadership  on  regional  trade  by  ensuring  a  strong  beginning  to 
^e  FTAA  negotiations,  working  within  the  established  policy-making  structure  of  the 
Trade  Negotiating  Committee  (TNC),  as  well  as  the  nine  trade  negotiating  groups 
committees  on  civil  society,  electronic  commerce  and  consultative  group  on  smaller 
economies.  We  will  also  intensify  efforts  to  conclude  Bilateral  Investment  Treaties,  as 
well  as  IPR  and  Open  Skies  agreements  throughout  the  hemisphere.  A  key  component  is 
fill  mcoiporation  of  Canada  into  our  hemispheric  international  economic  approach  as 
well  as  fuller  tripartite  cooperation  on  NAFTA.  The  Administration  will  also  seek’to 
mprove  coordination  with  Canadian  and  Latin  American  officials  to  harmonize  our 
financial  policies  so  as  to  limit  the  contagion  effects  of  the  Asian  economic  crisis. 


1.  Assure  the  beginning  of  substantive  FTAA  negotiation^of  the  nine  FTAA  negotiating 
groups  m  Miami.  *  ® 


FY  2000  TARGET:  Creation  of  strong  FTAA  Administrative  Secretariat  assures 

successful  move  to  new  negotiating  site  (Panama  City). 


2.  Identify  and  adopt  business  facilitation  measures  in  the  FTAA  to  achieve  concrete 
progress  by  the  mm  of  the  century. 

FY  20(X)  TARGET:  Hemispheric  adoption  of  business  facilitation  measures 

strengthens  economic  integration  momenrnm  and  private  sector  support  for  the 
negotiations. 
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3  Promote  consultation  and  coordimtion  through  sub-regional  and  bilateral  Trade  and 
Investment  Councils  (TICs)  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  investment,  trade  and 
aviation  agreements. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Additional  sub-regional  TICs  are  created. 

4.  Improve  public  awareness  of  the  economic  success  of  NAFTA. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Public  opinion  polls  reveal  rising  support  for  NAFTA. 

5.  Seek  full  implementation  of  Summit  of  the  Americas  Action  Plan  in  the 

telecommunications,  transportation,  financial,  and  energy  sectors. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Financial,  banking  and  securities  markets  more  integrated  and 
transparent.  Energy  networks  are  coming  into  being.  National  policies  are  more 
coordinated.  Transportation  networks  and  traffic  flows  are  more  integrated  and 
efficient  Review  progress  in  preparation  for  3"^  SOA  in  Canada.  Use  of  electronic 
networks  between  nations,  including  the  INTERNET,  is  increased,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  commerce,  education  and  telemedicine. 

6  Increase  the  protection  of  U.S.  investment  and  intellectual  property  rights  and 
influence  the  region  to  fully  adopt  the  TRIPs,  TRIMs  and  other  WTO  standards. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Most  hemispheric  nations  legislative  regimes  conform  to  TRIPs. 

7.  Conclude  state-of-the  art  Bilateral  Investment  Treaties  with  nations  in  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGETS:  BITS  concluded  with  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica. 

8.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  smaller  economies  to  facilitate  their  fiill  participation 

in  the  FTAA  process.  v  u  • 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Trade  Negotiating  Committee  begins  to  establish  basic 

negotiating  parameters  covering  the  treatment  of  smaller  economies. 

9.  Seek  opportune  moment  to  attempt  congressional  enactment  of  Fast  Track  and  CBI 
parity  legislation. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  U.S.-Chile  FTA  negotiations  begin. 

10.  Seek  hemispheric  support  for  Administration’s  global  electronic  commerce  imtiaUve 

(GEC).  .  ,.  '  ^  , 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Consensus  begins  to  emerge  to  liberalize  trade  on  the  Internet. 

11.  Increase  coordination  of  labor  rights  issues  within  NAFTA  and  the  FTAA  in  order  to 

ensure  that  all  elements  of  society  enjoy  the  benefits  of  increased  trade. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Carry  out  anti-child  labor  abuse  projects,  especially  in  Central 
America,  through  the  ILO  and  local  Labor  Ministries. 


.  Canada’s  Chairmanship  of  FTAA  process  provides  opportunity  for  more  proactive 


hemispheric  trade  agenda. 
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•  Continued  regional  commitment  to  reform  and  cooperation  on  Santiago  Summit 


•  Significant  Administration  and  Congressional  leadership  support  for  fast  track  and 

other  regional  trade  legislation. 


•  Status  of  Congressional  trade  legislation. 

•  Status  of  FT  A  A  negotiations. 

•  Number  of  trade  agreements. 

•  Public  support  for  trade  initiatives 


Western  Hemisphere 


WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Exports  (EX)  -  Expand  U.S.  exports 

MGICWAL  GOAL:  Expand  U.S.  goods  and  services  exports  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  International  trade  is  an  increasingly 
vital  component  of  U.S.  economic  strength  at  home  and  of  our  leadership  abroad  U  S 
export  perform^ce  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to  the  stunning 
growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  over  the  past  five  years:  Since  1993,  more  than  a  third  of 
our  economic  growth  has  come  directly  from  exports  ,  and  the  number  of  export-related 
jobs  has  mcreased  by  an  estimated  2.2  million.  Atotalofsome  12.1  million  U.S.  jobs 

d§^nd  on  exporte  and  U.S.  jobs  supported  by  goods  exports  pay  an  average  of  13%  - 
16%  more  than  the  overall  U.S.  average. 


Focus  U.S.  Goveiranent  commercial  advocacy  and  other  export  promotion  efforts  on 
fast-growing,  emerging  markets  such  as  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Argentina.  Maintain 
focus  on  Canada  as  top  U.S.  trade  partner  and  key  springboard  for  new  U.S.  exporters 
Mamtam  export  promotion  efforts  m  other  markets  in  the  hemisphere  as  opportunities 
^se.  Working  with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Eximbank  and  TDA  increase 
domestic  awareness  of  trade  opportunities  by  reaching  out  to  small  and  medium  sized 
ims  md  matching  them  up  with  potential  importers/consumers.  Support  U  S  foreign 

f  ^  T.?'  U.S.  exports.  Support  bilateral,  regional 

initiatives  as  a  medhs  to  open  hemispheric  markets 

lurther  to  U.S.  export  penetration. 


1 .  Increase  U.S.  goods  and  services  exports  to  our  Hemispheric  trading  partners. 


U.S.  GDP  growth  will  be  in  the  3.0%  range.  Asian  financial  contagioh  does 
slowdown  Latm  America’s  growth,  and  currency  values  of  our  principal  trade 
partners  suffer  significant  depreciation. 

Latm  American  progress  in  deepening  “first  stage”  economic  reforms  (micro-  and 
macro-econoimc  stabilization  programs)  and  in  implementing  “second  stage” 
mstitutional  reforms  continues. 

Camda  and  Mexico  will  continue  to  be,  respectively,  our  first  and  second  largest 
radmg  partners  and  trade  disputes  with  these  countries  will  continue  to  be  resolved 
or  addressed  satisfactorily  through  existing  NAFTA  mechanisms. 
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•  FTAA  business  facilitation  measures  that  reduce  hemispheric  trade  barriers  will  be 
agreed  upon  and  implemented  by  the  year  2000. 


•  Level  of  U .  S .  Exports  of  goods  and  services . 

•  Level  of  U.S.  Foreign  investment, 


Western  Hemisphere 


WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATCGIC  GOAL:  Global  Economic  Growth  (EG)  -  Promote  broad-based 

economic  growth  in  developing  and  transitional  economies. 

REGIONAL  GO^:  Combat  poverty  by  strengthening  the  region’s  economies, 
expanding  economic  access  and  opportumty  for  the  poor,  and  improving  educational 
opportunities. 

^■^"^^NAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity:  Economic  and  structural  reforms 
implemented  by  the  Hemisphere’s  nations  over  the  past  decade  have  been  crucial  to  the 
region’s  strong  growth  in  the  1990s.  With  Canada  and  Mexico  our  first  and  second 
largest  trading  partners  and  with  Latin  America  the  fastest  growing  market  for  U.S. 
exports,  it  is  clear  that  U.S.  economic  prosperity  is  directly  linked  to  that  of  our 
Hemispheric  neighbors. 


Strengthen  markets  by  establishing  an  enabling  environment,  comprising  policies, 
institutions,  regulations  and  attitudes  conducive  to  dynamic  and  equitable  econonic 
powth.  Encourage  greater  investment  in  basic  health  and  education  to  reduce  income 
inequality  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  gender  discrimination.  Seek  the  full  implementation 
of  the  Santiago  Action  Plan  initiatives  on  education,  health,  women,  labor,  and  micro- 
enterprise.  Provide  bilateral  assistance  for  poverty  alleviation.  Channel  assistance  to  the 
poor  flirough  iiitemational  PVOs  and  NGOs,  where  this  is  most  effective.  In 
coordinhion  with  the  IMF,  encourage  the  Hemisphere’s  countries  to  adopt  sound 
econoinic  policies  that  facilitate  the  free  flow  of  trade  and  investment.  Encourage 
institutional  reform  to  enhance  foreign  and  domestic  investor  confidence  in  the  long  term 
economic  viability  of  the  region.  Work  closely  with  the  IDB  and  OAS  on  summit  of  the 
Americas’  sustainable  development  initiatives.  Contribute  to  inultilateral  development 
bank  lending  programs  that  provide  concessional  financing  to  the  poorest  countries. 
Support  Haiti  in  taking  positive  actions  to  improve  food  security  and  address  basic 
population  survival  issues.  Promote  Haiti’s  transition  to  a  private  sector  led  market- 
based  economy,  ^d  contribute  to  environmentally  sustainable  economic  growth  in  less- 
developed  countries  through  USAID  development  assistance  projects.  Strengthen 

coordination  on  planned  development  activities  and  programs,  particularly  with  the 

Canadian  International  Development  Agency  (CIDA). 


1 .  Improve  economic  efficiency  ^d  competitiveness  through  increased  investment  in 
human  resources  and  by  working  with  Canadian,  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 

governments  to  fully  implement  the  Santiago  Summit  initiate  on  education. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  number  of  regional  programs  directed  at  achieving  the 
Summit  Education  Initiative  Plan  of  Action. 
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2  Work  with  hemispheric  nations  to  remove  barriers  to  credit,  technology ,  land  and 
markets  for  the  poor,  including  women  whb  are  disproportionately  represented 
among  the  poor  in  some  countries,  and  encourage  fullest  possible  implementation  of 
Santiago  Summit  action  items  on  micro-enterprise  and  land  titling. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Activities  on  schedule  to  increase  access  to  microenterprise 

credit  and  land  titles  by  10%. 

3.  Encourage  governments  to  expand  access  to  basic  education  for  girls  and  other 

disadvantaged  groups.  ,  .  j 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  number  of  educational  programs  directed  toward 
improving  die  quality,  efficiency  and  equity  of  basic  education  in  the  hemisphere. 

4  Reform  labor  laws  to  reduce  cost  of  formal  sector  employment  and  improve  labor 
’  management  relatiohs,  with  special  attention  to  the  Santiago  Summit  action  items  on 
basic  worker  rights  and  upgrading  services  provided  to  workers  by  labor  ministries. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Two  additional  countries  adopt  labor  law  reform. 

5.  Improve  regulation,  increase  competition,  increase  public  sector  efficiency  and 
provide  better  access  to  financial  system  for  all  citizens. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Financial  market  reform  program  underway  in  two  countries. 

6  Promote  the  creation  of  a  private  sector  investment  NGO  foundation  to  stimulate 
export  led  growth,  as  well  as  generate  employment  opportunities  for  local  Haitians. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Work  with  the  NGO  foundation  to  stimulate  employment  and 
promote  private  investment.  ^ 

7.  Througbthe  Summit  process  and,  where  possible,  assistant  programs,  promote 
worker  and  vocational  training  programs  for  all  workers  with  an  emphasis  on  adult 
training  programs  and  programs  to  retrain  workers  displaced  by  economic  and 

technological  factors.  ..  , 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reform  program  underway  in  one  adthtional  country. 

8.  Through  AID  and  other  donor  microenterprise  projects,  create  jobs  in  the  informal 
sector  for  people  without  access  to  credit  by  encouraging  countries  to  modernize 
property  registries  and  take  other  measures  that  aid  the  poor  in  giving  commercial 

value  to  their  assets.  ^  ^ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Property  reform  underway  in  one  additional  country. 

.  9 '  Persuade  countries  to  develop  strategies  for  sustainable  development  of  natural 

resources.  . .  .  . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Country-level  programs  initiated  to  implement  environment 

.  strategy. 

10.  When  requirements  of  section  205  and  section  206  of  the  Libertad  Act  have  been 
met,  provide  assistance  to  the  government  of  Cuba. 
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1 1 .  Promote  small  business  development  through  Peace  Corps  volunteer  programs 

FY20W  TARGET:  The  USG  will  comnut  $.9,660,000  for  Peace  cS^ness 

related  projects  and  volunteers  that  increase  access  to  economic  opportunities  through 
small  business  advising  and  development,  non-govemmental  organizational 
development,  and  urban  and  regional  planning. 


•  Developing  countries  create  domestic  conditions  conducive  to  economic  growth. 

•  Enhanced  global  economic  conditions  will  facilitate  growA  in  the  coimtries  of  the 

region.  ^ 

•  NGO,  PVO  and  multilateral  development  institutions  will  play  an  increasingly 

important  role  in  combating  poverty,  but  U.S.  government  contributions  will  remain 
essential. 

•  Macro-economic  growth  is  indispensable  to  alleviate  poverty. 

•  Improved  U.S.  -  Canadian  coordination  on  economic  assistance  in  the  region. 


•  Economic  Growth  Rates 

•  Level  of  private  debt  and  higher  capital  inflows  to  developing  economies 

•  Investments  by  Latin  American  governments  in  human  and  physical  capital. 

•  Educational  opportunities  for  the  poor. 

•  Poverty  head  count. 

•  Stable  Macroeconomic  Indicators 

•  Privatization  of  parastatals 

•  Passage  of  labor  laws.  ♦ 

•  Infant/child/aduit  mortality  rates. 

•  Literacy  rates. 

•  Per  capita  GDP. 

•  Level  of  economic  activity  by  microenterprises  and  small  businesses. 

•  Adult  and  technical  skills  training 

•  A  transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba,  as  defined  under  the  provisions  205  and  206  of 
the  1996  Libertad  Act. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL;  American  Citizens  (AC) -- Enhance  the  ability  of  American 
citizens  to  live  and  travel  abroad  through  the  provision  of  consular  services. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Ensure  that  American  citizens  overseas  receive  assistance  and 

protection,  through  the  Embassy  and  through  local  services  as  appropriate. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Protect  American  Citizens  and  Safeguard  U.S.  Borders; 

As  the  number  of  U  S.  citizens  that  travel  and  live  overseas  increases,  the  U.S.  has  a 
paramount  interest  in  safeguarding  their  well-being.  When  they  encounter  emergencies 
(such  as  political  unrest,  natural  disasters,  and  crime),  they  turn  to  U.S.  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts  for  help  and  protection.  By  providing  assistance  that  facilitates  safe  travel 
to  its  citizens,  the  U.S.  encourages  international  travel  and  offers  a  sense  of  security  to 
its  citizens  abroad. 


Meet  rising  passport  demand  and  maintain  integrity  of  the  system  through  enhanced  use 
of  technology,  financed  through  fee-for-service.  Facilitate  public  access  to  information 
on  passports,  citizen  services,  consular  information  sheets,  and  announcements  and 
warnings  concerning  foreign  travel.  Maintain  the  U.S.  Government’s  crisis  management 
capability,  including  after-hours  emergency  citizen  services  for  the  public  in  the  United 
States  and  at  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad.  Work  closely  with  other 
governments  to  ensure  consular  protection  for  U.S.  citizens  in  their  territories.  Work 
closely  and  creatively  with  Americans  living  abroad  to  develop  effective 
communications,  especially  in  locations  where  diplomatic  or  consular  posts  have  closed. 


1.  Increase  posts’  ability  to  inform  and  protect  U.S.  citizens  during  natural  disasters  and 
deteriorating  security  conditions. 

^  FY  2000  TARGET;  Increased  agreements  with  foreign  governments  and  others  that 
enhance  service,  emergency  response,  and  protection  of  American  citizens.  Positive 

feedback  by  citizens  regarding  quality  of  service. 

2.  Increase  posts’  ability  to  inform  and  protect  U.S.  citizens  during  natural  disasters  and 
deteriorating  security  conditions. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Increased  prisoner  exchanges  and  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  and  others  that  enhance  service,  emergency  response,  and  protection  of 
American  citizens.  Positive  feedback  by  citizens  regarding  quality  of  service. 
Progress  on  Senate  ratification  of  the  OAS  Prisoner  Exchange  Treaty . 
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3.  Increase  coimnunication  with  the  American  public  through  general  information  on 
travel  to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  such  as  travel  advisories  and  handouts  for 
embassy  and  consulate  reception  areas. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Increased  availability  and  levels  of  use  of  consular  information 
systems.  Positive  feedback  from  citizens  regarding  quality  of  service 

4.  Increase  the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  passport  and  the  passport  issuance  process  through 
enhanced  training  of  consular  personnel. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  efficiency  and  accuracy  of  passport  issuance,  and 
name-check  systems.  Positive  feedback  from  citizens  regarding  quality  of  service. 

5.  Continue  to  develop  new  projects  under  the  U.S.-Canada  Shared  Border  Accord  that 
facilitates  lawful  travel  between  the  two  countries. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Progress  towards  exemption  of  land  borders  from  Section  1 10 
of  1996  Immigration  Reform  and  Responsibility  Act.  Progress  towards  signature  of  a 
revised  U.S.-Canada  agreement  on  information  sharing  on  immigration  issues. 


•  The  American  public  will  continue  to  demand  a  high  level  of  service  from  U.S. 

passport  agencies  and  diplomatic  and  consular  posts. 

•  International  crises  and  incidents  Will  often  involve  Americans  overseas. 

•  Americans  occasionally  will  be  singled  out  as  targets  because  of  their  nationality. 

•  Continued  interest  in  supporting  new  Shared  Border  Accord  Projects. 


•  Efficiency  and  accuracy  of  passport  issuance,  and  name  check  systems. 

•  Availability  and  levels  of  use  of  consular  information  systems 

•  Assessment  of  comments  made  by  citizens  regarding  quality  of  service. 

Agreements  with  foreign  governments  and  others  that  enhance  service,  emergency 

response,  and  protection  of  American  citizens. 

•  Post-crisis  reviews  of  USG  agencies’ performance. 

•  Exemption  of  land  borders  from  Section  1 10  of  1996  Immigration  Reform  and 
Responsibility  Act. 

•  Signature  of  a  revised  U.S.-Canada  agreement  on  information  sharing  on  immigration 
issues. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Travel  and  Immigration  (TI)  —  Control  how  immigrants  and 

non-immigrants  enter  the  U.S. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Ensure  legal,  safe,  and  orderly  entry  into  the  United  States  by 
immigrants  and  non-immigrants. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Protect  American  Citizens  and  Safeguard  U.S.  Borders: 

By  instituting  legal,  safe,  and  orderly  systems  of  entry  of  immigrants  and  non¬ 
immigrants  into  the  U.S.,  we  protect  our  citizens  and  reduce  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens 
migrating  to  the  U.S.  By  effectively  enforcing  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  for  the  entry  of 
aliens  into  the  U.S. ,  we  create  an  organized  system  that  can  efficiently  monitor  the 
number  of  residehts  in  the  U.S.,  and  more  importantly,  deter  illegal  aliens  who  may  have 
links  to  terrorism,  narcotics  trafficking,  and  organized  crime.  Through  the  creation  of 
safe  and  orderly  migration,  the  U.S.  can  offer  universal  and  fair  treatment  in  assisting 
eligible  foreign  nationals  in  the  pursuit  of  legitimate  business,  tourism,  educational  or 


employment  opportunities. 


Work  with  Mexico,  the  Central  American  countries.  The  Bahamas,  Haiti  and  Cuba  to 
stem  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  migrating  to  the  United  States.  Continue  to  participate  in 
regional  immigration  conferences  held  by  the  International  Orgamzation  on  Migration 
(lOM)  to  develop  effective  strategies  to  cope  with  illegal  migration.  Encourage 
governments  to  modify  and  improve  their  legislation  regarding  punishment  of  alien 
smugglers.  Use  public  diplomacy  to  educate  potential  migrants  of  the  d^gers  of 
traveling  to  the  U.S.  illegally  in  accordance  with  Santiago  Summt  imtiatives  regarding 
migrants.  Facilitate  orderly  entry  of  legal  immigrants  and  non-immigrjmts.  Continue 
cooperkion  with  Canada  under  the  Shared  Border  Accord  on  projects  that  balance 

enforcement  with  facilitation  of  travel  and  commerce  . 


1  Strengthen  regulatory  capacity  of  Central  American  governments  to  combat  alien 
smuggling  by  continuing  to  share  intelligence  and  to  offer  training  assistance. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Enhanced  ability  of  governments  to  deter  and  punish  alien 


smugglers. 

■  '  -  -  .  ■  .  ■  '  .  '  ■  ■  t  - 

2.  Improve  comrriunications  with  Central  American  and  Caribbean  nations  on  the 

deportation  of  criminal  aliens  from  the  U.S. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Improved  information  exchange  on  criminal  returns.  Progress 

towards  an  Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  criminal  returns.  , 
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3.  Disrupt  alien  smuggling  rings. 

FY^2000  TARGET:  Continued  efforts  with  governments  to  combat  alien  smuggling 
Enhanced  ability  of  governments  to  deter  and  punish  alien  smugglers. 

4.  Sign  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  Caribbean  and  Central  American  nations 
to  improve  the  deportation  process  of  criminal  aliens  . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Progress  towards  signing  an  MOU. 

5.  Implement  Laser  Visa”  Border  Crossing  Card  replacement  program  which  will 
facilitate  legal  entry  of  millions  of  non-immigrants  from  Mexico. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Expanded  issuance  and  monitoring  of  Laser  Visas. 

6.  Morm  potential  migrants  of  dangers  of  traveling  to  the  U.S.  illegally  through  public 
diplomacy  initiatives. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Enhanced  coverage  and  commentary  in  source  countries 

emphasizing  dangers  involved  in  illegal  emigration  to  the  U.S. 

7.  Sign  and  implement  exppded  agreement  with  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Canada 

(CIC),  on  information  exchange,  including  sharing  of  databases. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Enhanced  sharing  of  database  information 

8.  Expand  “Border  Vision”  effort  with  CIC  to  examine  possibilities  for  sharing 
resources  abroad,  cooperation  on  anti-fraud,  etc. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implementation  of  system  to  increase  cooperative  anti  fraud 
programs. 


•  Continued  coo^ration  from  the  Castro  regime  per  the  1994  and  1995  Migration 
Accords.  (While  there  is  no  indication  to  the  contrary  at  this  time,  Castro  will 
continue  to  use  the  threat  of  uncontrolled  migration  as  a  way  to  pressure  the  U.S  ) 

•  Continued  interest  on  the  part  of  Central  American  governments  to  assist  in 

intercepting  illegal  aliens  transiting  their  countries 

•  Increased  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  MOU  on  criminal  returns 


•  Illegal  aliens  intercepted  at  US  ports  of  entry. 

•  Illegal  aliens  arrested  within  the  US  and  being  held  in  detention  centers. 

•  Illegal  aliens  who  are  intercepted  at  sea  or  who  illegally  enter  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base  in  Cuba. 

•  Issuance  of  new  Border  Crossing  Cards,  known  as  Laser  Visas. 

•  Quality  of  information  exchange  on  criminal  returns. 

•  Media  coverage  and  commentary  in  source  countries  emphasizing  dangers  involved 
in  illegal  emigration  to  the  U.S. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL;  International  Crime  (IC)  --  Minumze  Oie  impact  of  international 
crime  on  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens. 

jjjIqjqNAL  GOAL;  Promote  cooperative  regional  law  enforcement  by  strengthening 
institutions  based  on  democratic  principles  and  internationally  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights.  Enhanced  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  hemispheric  governments  on 
international  crime  issues. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST;  Law  Enforcement:  Expanding  and  increasingly  sophisticated 
transnational  criminal  organizations  in  the  hemisphere  pose  clear  threats  to  the  United 
States.  U.S.  efforts  to  assist  regional  crime  fighting  institutions,  many  of  which  are  new 
and  confronting  unprecedented  crime  waves,  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  safeguarding 
U.S.  property  and  the  well-being  of  American  citizens. 


Assistance  to  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  to  develop  strong  legal, >dicial 
and  law  enforcement  institutions  is  the  centerpiece  of  our  strategy  to  stem  the  effects  ot 

transnational  crime.  Through  USAID,  DOJ  and  INL  programs,  bolster  and  streamline 

the  criminal  justice  system  in  countries  throughout  the  region,  working  with  poliw, 
prosecutors,  courts  and  other  interested  parties.  Seek  full  implementation  of  the  Santiago 
Summit  initiative  “Strengthening  of  Justice  Systems  and  Judiciaries,”  mcluding  the 
establishment  of  a  Summit-mandated  Justice  Studies  Center.  Seek  the  fulfillment  of  the 
President’s  pledge  to  Central  American  leaders  in  1997  to  found  an  International  Law 
Enforcement  Academy  (ILEA  South)  in  the  region.  Strengflieh  existing  cooperative 
agreements  with  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  to  combat  money  laundering 
and  other  financial  crimes,  alien  smuggling,  drug  trafficking,  trafficking  m  stolen  ^ 
vehicles  and  illicit  firearms  and  other  forms  of  transnational  crime.  Encourage  and  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  witness  security  programs.  Seek  additional  cooperation  from 
regional  governments  regarding  alien  smuggling,  stolen  cars  and  aircraft,  arid  extradition 
of  criminals.  Increase  the  exchange  of  intelligence  bn  intematidnal  crime  with  countries 
that  experience  high  incidences  of  crime  and  have  shown  interest  in  cooperation,  notably 
the  Central  American  countries.  Continue  and  strengthen  close  law  enforcement 
cooperation  with  Canada  through  an  expansion  of  our  cross  border  crime  forum. 


1.  Improve  the  ability  and  coordination  of  police,  prosecutors  and  judges  to  process 
criminal  cases  through  strengthened  justice  systems.  .  . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Complete  basic  training  of  prosecutors  and  investigators  m 
Haiti.  In  Colombia,  provide  unified  police  investigative  training  to  integrated  law 
enforcement  investigative  units. 
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2.  Expand  the  number  of  updated  extradition  and  mutual  legal  assistance  treaties 
(MLATs). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  New  extradition  treaties  in  force  with  Chile,  Ecuador 

Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Paraguay;  new  MEAT  with  Brazil.  ^ 

3.  Strengthen  legal  attache  network  in  the  region. 

4.  Combat  and  reduce  regional  crime  in  the  following  areas,  to  which  the  USG  has 

requested  $6  million  of  INC  apcount  money  for  FY  2000: 

a)  Provide  technical  assistance  pursuant  to  agreements  on  combating  trafficking  in 
stolen  cars.  Increase  the  number  of  such  agreements. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Agreements  in  force  with  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  Venezuela 

b)  Reduce  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  through  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  into 
the  U.S. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Continued  efforts  with  governments  to  combat  alien  smuggling 
Enhanced  ability  of  governments  to  deter  and  punish  alien  smugglers . 

kgiStk)T^^  countries  to  enact  money  laundering  and  banking  supervision 

FY  2000  TARGET:  That  two-thirds  of  the  WHA  countries  in  the  INCSR  have  made 
significant  progress  towards  compliance  with  the  1988  UN  Convention. 

5.  Strengthen  existing  and  reach  new  maritime  agreements,  especially  with  countries  in 
Central  America  the  Caribbean. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Make  significant  progress  toward  new  maritime  cooperatiop  or 
unprovements  to  existing  agreements  with  an  additional  three  countries. 


6.  Exp^d  cooperation  with  Canada  against  white  collar  crime,  including  telemarketing 

fraud  schemes  that  cost  U.S.  citizens  billions  of  dollars. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Passage  by  Canadian  parliament  of  legislation  strengthening 

institutional  report  requirements  on  telemarketing  fraud. 

7.  Promote  the  creation  of  a  Summit-mandated  Justice  Studies  Center. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Justice  Studies  Center  in  operation. 


8.  Support  the  establishment  of  an  international  law  enforcement  academy  (ILEA)  in  the 
region. 


FY  2000  TARGET:  Shift  venue  for  training  to  permanent  ILEA  site. 


•  Unemployment  and  income  disparities  will  result  in  a  continuing  increase  in  domestic 
and  international  crime. 

•  The  current  atmosphere  of  hemispheric  cooperation  will  continue  to  be  helpful  in  n 
getting  neighboring  counfries  to  work  together  on  these  common  problems. 

•  The  easing  of  travel  restrictions  in  the  hemisphere  will  require  greater  resources  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  movement  of  criminals  and  international  illegal  activity 
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•  Cooperation  between  countries  in  the  hemisphere  resulting  in  arrests  of  drug 
traffickers,  alien  smugglers,  and  other  criminals  working  intematiorially. 

•  Number  of  crirninal  cases  that  reach  decision  on  the  merits  in  courts. 

•  Number  ^d  size  inter-agency  coordinated  legal  attache  offices. 

•  Number  of  extraditions  and  cooperative  rendering  of  fugitives  from  U.S.  justice. 

•  New  extradition  and  other  law  enforcement  agreements  concluded  or  updated. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Illegal  Drugs  (ID)  -  Significantly  reduce  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  U  S.  ,  ® 

MIGIONAL  GOAL:  Reduce  the  production  and  flow  of  illicit  narcotics  through  the 
hemisphere  to  the  U.S.  / 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Law  Enforcement:  One  aspect  of  international  crime  that 
has  the  greatest  impact  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  is  the  illegal  narcotics  trade 
Illegal  drug  abuse  and  its  consequences  threaten  Americans  of  every  socio-economic 
background,  geographic  region,  educational  level  and  ethnic  or  racial  identity.  Drug 
production  and  transshipment  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  also  threatens  key  national 
objectives  in  the  region  such  as  the  strengthening  of  democracy,  economic  development 
and  increased  trade.  In  concert  with  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  we  seek  to 

reduce  the  effect  of  illicit  narcotics  by  reducing  their  production  and  flow  into  the  United 
States. 


We  will  continue  to  work  with  cooperating  governments  in  the  hemisphere  to  reduce 
drug  production  and  transshipment,  to  dismantle  trafficking  organizations,  improve 
money  laundering  controls  and  limit  corruption.  Our  efforts  will  focus  on  strengthening 
the  political  will  and  capabilities  of  the  cooperating  governments  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  the  illicit  drug  trade. 

Our  efforts  to  promote  international  cooperation  will  include  bilateral  and  regional 
programs  and  will  increasingly  Involve  multilateral  efforts  -  such  as  developing  a 
multilateral  mechanism  for  assessing  progress  on  key  counternarcotics  objectives.  Our 
assistance  to  source  and  transit  countries  will  focus  on  reducing  drug  production  and 
trafficking  by  strengthening  their  law  enforcement  and  judicial  institutions,  improving 
crop  eradication,  supporting  alternative  development  programs,  destroying  drug 
trafficking  organizations,  promoting  effective  controls  on  money  laundering  and 
preventing  the  diversion  of  processor  chemicals.  We  will  also  work  with  governments  to 

strengthen  sentencing  regimes,  improve  extradition,  and  seize  the  traffickers’  ill-eotten 
assets. 


1.  Reduce  illegal  drug  production:  Produce  a  hemispheric  reduction  in  coca,  opium  and 
marijuana  cultivation  and  in  the  production  of  illegal  drugs,  especially 
methamphetamine . 

NOTE.  The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  1998  has  established  the  following 
performance  measure:  by  the  year  2002,  as  reduce  the  outflow  of  illicit  drugs  from 
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the  source  zone  by  15  percent  from  the  1996  base.  By  the  year  2007,  reduce  the 
outflow  of  illicit  drugs  from  the  source  zone  by  30  percent  from  the  1996  base. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Achieve  a  further  net  decline  in  opium  and  coca  cultivation 

2.  Stanch  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  from  source  countries  to  the  U.S. 

NOTE:  The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  1998  has  established  the  following 
cocaine  performance  measures:  By  the  year  2002,  reduce  the  rate  at  which  illicit 
drugs  successfully  enter  the  U.S.  from  the  transit  and  arrival  zones  by  10% , 
compared  to  the  1996  base  year.  By  the  year  2007  reduce  the  rate  at  which  illegal 
drug  enter  the  U.S.  by  20  percent. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Improve  regional  cooperation  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  flow 
of  drugs  to  the  United  States. 


3.  Through  bilateral,  regional  and  multilateral  initiatives,  enhance  international 

cooperation  leading  to  improved  action  on  U.S.  law  enforcement  abroad,  and  greater 
support  for  international  agencies. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Make  demonstrable  progress  in  improving  regional  cooperation. 


IteFIONS: 


•  Poverty,  the  lack  of  effective  governmental  control  and  corruption  will  continue  to 
hinder  efforts  to  halt  cultivation  and  distribution  of  illegal  narcotics . 

•  Strong  support  for  international  cooperation  on  narcotics  control  efforts  will  continue 
in  the  hemisphere. 


•  Implementation  of  national  drug  control  policies  and  countemarcotics  efforts. 

•  Commitment  of  resources  by  drug  producing  and  transit  C9unties  to  combating 

narcotics  trafficking. 

•  The  level  of  coca  and  heroin  production  in  the  hemisphere. 

•  Progress  toward  establishing  a  multilateral  mechanism  for  assessing  counternarcotics 
performance. 

•  Arrest  and  prosecution  of  major  drug  traffickers  and  corrupt  officials. 

•  Length  and  number  of  prison  sentences  for  narcotics  traffickers. 

•  Increase  in  narcotics  trafficker  assets  seized  by,  and  forfeited  to,  cooperating 
governments. 

•  Number  of  extraditions  to  the  U.S. 

•  Signing  of  additional  maritime  cooperation  agreements. 

•  Level  of  narcotics  interdicted  in  source  and  transit  countries  and  on  the  high  seas. 

•  Level  of  public  concern  over  illegal  drugs  as  measured  by  USIA  public  opinion 
polling  in  Latin  American  countries. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  International  Terrorism  (TE)  —  Reduce  international  terrorist 

attacks,  especially  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Work  with  governments  to  increase  their  counterterrorism 
capabilities  and  their  level  of  cooperation  with  U.S.  authorities.  Resist  the  establishment 
of  terrorist  group  infrastructure  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Sustain  bilateral  and 
multilateral  political  and  economic  pressure  on  state  sponsors  of  terrorism. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST :  Law  Enforcement:  Increasing  globalization  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  rapid  advances  in  data  transmission  and  communications  capabilities 
can  be  exploited  by  terrorist  organizations,  resulting  in  deleterious  effects  on  the  United 
States.  Although  terrorist  groups  in  Latin  America  have,  in  general,  waned  in  recent 
years,  vigilance  is  required  to  keep  friendly  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  governments 
fully  engaged  in  counter-terrorism  cooperation.  Deep  ongoing  cooperation  with  Canada 
should  be  maintained. 


Work  with  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  governments,  bilaterally  and  within  the 
Summit  process  through  the  OAS,  to  deter,  warn  against,  respond  promptly  to,  and 
defeat  all  terrorist  threats  Or  attacks  on  U.S.  interests  and  U.S.  government  installations. 
Defend  against  threats  or  the  actual  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by  terrorists. 
Maintain  the  U.S.  policy  of  no  concessions  to  terrorists,  emphasizing  that  no  ransoms 
should  be  paid.  Investigate  and  prosecute  terrorist  suspects;  work  w^th  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  governments  to  share  intelligence,  facilitate  investigations,  and  extradite 
terrorists;  strengthen  host  country  and  international  law,  and  combat  terrorist  funding. 
Promote  targeted  law  enforcement  operations  to  combat  extortion,  money  laundering, 
counterfeiting,  smuggling,  kidnapping  and  other  fund-raising  activities  carried  out  by 
terrorist  groups.  Intensify  intelligence  collection  and  analysis;  provide  training  to  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  governments  in  counterterrorism,  communications  security,  and 
aviation  security.  Urge  nations  to  implement  the  Plan  of  Action  of  the  1996  OAS  Lima 
Conference  on  Terrorism  and  the  agreements  that  will  come  from  the  follow-on 
November  1998  OAS  Buenos  Aires  Conference  on  Terrorism. 


1.  Improve  intelligence  on  groups  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  Foreign  Terrorist 
organizations,  such  as  National  Liberation  Army  (of  Colombia)  (ELN), 

Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC),  Shining  Path  (SL),’ Tupac  Amaru 
Revolutionary  Movement  (MRTA),  Manuel  Rodriguez  Patriotic  Front  Dissidents 
(FPMR/D),  and  various  Middle  Eastern  terrorist  groups. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  bilateral  contracts  related  to  intelligence  matters. 
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2.  Support  law  enforcement  operations  in  the  region  that  target  the  infrastructure  of 
various  Middle  Eastern  terrorist  groups. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Establish  hemispheric  guidelines  for  cooperation  during  and 
after  terrorist  incidents.  , 

4  '  ■  : 

3.  Professionalize  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  counterterrorism  capabilities  through 
the  State  Department’s  Anti-Terrorist  Training  Assistance  (ATA)  program; 
DOJ/ICITAP  training  of  police  and  investigators;  DOJ/OPDAT  training  of 
prosecutors;  and  programs  such  as  witness  relocation  and  protection. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Continue  to  provide  training  courses  in  the  region; 

4.  Strengthen  regional  governments’  legislation  to  facilitate  extradition  of  terrorists. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Begin  negotiations  to  revise  two  extradition  agreements 

5.  Continue  pressing  for  multilateral  anti-terrorist  cooperation,  bilaterally  and  at  the 
OAS,  focusing  on  the  practical  measures  agreed  upon  at  the  1996  OAS  T  ima 
Conference  and  1998  Buenos  Aires  Conference  to  prevent,  combat  and  eliminate 
terrorism,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  eleven  international  conventions  on  terrorism. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Establish  hemispheric  guidelines  for  cooperation  during  and 
after  terrorist  incidents. 


•  Terrorist  organizations  such  as  National  Liberation  Army  (of  Colbmbia)  (ELN), 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC),  Shining  Path  (SL),  Tupac  Amaru 
Revolutionary  Movement  (MRTA),  Manuel  Rodriguez  Patriotic  Front  Dissidents 
(FPMR/D),  and  various  Middle  Eastern  terrorist  groups  will  continue  to  pose  a  threat 
to  U.S.  citizens,  installations  and  host  country  governments. 

•  The  atmosphere  of  cooperation  among  countries  in  the  hemisphere  will  allow  the 
continuation  of  an  exchange  of  intelligence  on  a  bilateral  basis  on  terrorists  and  their 
groups. 


•  Terrorist  incidents  against  U.S.  interests  and  citizens. 

•  The  arrest,  extradition  and  prosecution  of  terrorists. 

•  Adherence  to  the  eleven  international  conventions  on  terrorism. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE)  -  Increase  foreign 
government  adherence  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

* 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Strengthen  democratic  institutions,  encourage  democratic  values 
and  practices,  and  improve  respect  for  human  rights. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy:  Every  country  in  the  region  except  Cuba  now 
^s  a  democratically  elected  government.  Strengthening  these  young  democracies  - 
through  promoting  good  governance  and  respect  for  human  rights  --  will  help  ensure 
continued  stability  in  the  hemisphere  and  support  reforms  leading  to  increased  trade, 
economic  growth,  and,  over  the  course  of  time,  decreased  illegal  immigration. 


Promote  signature  and  ratification  of  the  Inter- American  Convention  Against  Corruption 
and  monitor  implementation  of  its  provisions,  including  follow-up  activities  under  OAS 
auspices.  Support  activities  of  the  OAS  Special  Rapporteur  for  Freedom  of  Expression. 
Promote  respect  for  the  rights  of  workers,  indigenous  people,  women  and  children,  and 
participation  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  democratic  political  process.  Press 
governments  and  the  freedom  of  religion.  Focus  the  utilization  of  E-IMET  on  human 
rights  and  military  justice  issues.  Promote  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights  in  Cuba 
by  maintaining  pressure  on  the  Cuban  government,  through  the  U.S.  embargo  and 
working  with  our  allies,  while  reaching  out  to  the  Cuban  people  through  humanitarian 
assistance,  increased  people-to-people  exchanges,  increased  contacts  between  U.S.  and 
Cuban  NGOs,  and  improved  information  flows.  Continue  multilateral  efforts  to  support 
a  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba. 


1.  Continue  implementation  of  the  Guatemala  Peace  Accords. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  implementation  of  peace  accords,  with  focus  On 
increasing  revenue  collections. 

2.  Negotiate  an  Inter-American  Declaration  on  Freedom  of  Expression  at  the  OAS. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Implementation  of  declaration. 


3.  Strengthen  Haiti’s  judicial  system  and  professionalize  its  police. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  effectiveness  of  judicial  process,  enhanced  law 
enforcement. 
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4.  Assist  Haiti  in  building  credible  democratic  institutions  and  implementing  market- 

based  economic  reforms.  , 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Develop  long-term  poverty  reduction  program  to  build  up 

municipal  institutions  and  capabilities. 

5.  Bilaterally  and  through  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  process,  increase  participation  of 
civil  society  in  public  life  through  the  inclusion  of  civic  education  in  the  public  and 
private  school  curricula,  as  well  as  at  the  OAS. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Statistics  demonstrating  increased  participation  in  civil  society 

6.  Strengthen  Cuban  civil  society  through  continued  support  for  the  Cuban  people’s 

efforts  to  improve  information  flows  and  increase  contacts  between  independent 
groups  and  individuals.  ' 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  number  of  independent  Cuban  NGOs,  independent 
press;  increased  coverage  and  contact  with  international  community. 

7.  Maintain  pressure  on  Cuban  government  to  encourage  democratic  change. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Improved  GOC  sensitivity  to  human  rights,  development  of 

legal  reforms. 

8.  Build  capacity  of  labor  ministries  to  implement  core  labor  standards  and  encourage 
good  labor  relations. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Labor  ministries  will  increase  the  number  of  inspectors  and 

inspections  to  enforce  worker  rights  and  other  labor  standards. 

9.  Work  with  U.S.  Labor  to  help  strengthen  unions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  AFL-CIO  will  begin  targeting  development  of  labor^based 
economic  research  facilities,  and  strengthen  exchange  programs  focused  on  labor 
market  issues.  - 

10.  Promote  efforts  by  the  GOC  to  engage  all  parties  to  Colombia’s  civil  conflict  in 
developing  a  viable  peace  process.  Promote  continued  human  rights  reforms  within 

the  Colombian  military.  ,  ^  . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Appropriate  assistance  as  requested  by  the  GOC  in  developing 

peace  talks,  military  human  rights  reforms. 

11.  Facilitate  strong  relations  between  governments  and  human  rights  NGOs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Enhanced  dialogue  between  host  government  and  human  rights 
NGOs  through  conferences,  training  and  assistance  programs. 

12.  Increase  political  participation  in  the  region,  especially  of  women  and  minorities. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Statistics  demonstrating  higher  women’s  voter  turnout,  and 
increased  number  of  women  candidates  in  elections. 
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13.  Support  new  U.S.  citizen  Executive  Director  of  the  OAS  Commission  of  Women 
(CIM)  in  efforts  to  strengthen  OAS  women’s  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Continued  development  of  OAS  women’s  programs  to  promote 
women’s  issues  in  the  region. 

( 

14.  Promote  greater  independence  of  media  institutions  in  the  Hemisphere. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Increased  level  of  press  freedom  as  measured  by  lAPA  and 
Freedom  House  reports. 


t^tolKnOl^S: 


•  The  international  community  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  strengthening 
democracy  in  the  hemisphere. 

•  The  region,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  will  continue  to  favOr  democracy. 


•  A  decreased  level  of  human  rights  violations,  including  in  Cuba 

•  Resolution  of  high  visibility  legal  cases  through  transparent  judicial  processes. 

•  Statistics  demonstrating  higher  women’s  voter  turnout,  and  increased  number  of 
.women  candidates  in  elections. 

•  Status  of  legislation  and  increasing  allotment  of  regional  governmental  resources  to 
combat  violence  against  women  and  children. 

•  Statistics  showing  improved  treatment  of  workers  in  the  region 

•  Statistics  demonstrating  increased  participation  in  civil  society. 

•  Level  of  press  freedom  as  measured  by  lAPA  and  Freedom  House  reports. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL;  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (DE)  --  Increase  foreign 
government  adherence  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

REGIONAL  GOAL  (OAS);  Strengthen  and  modernize  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  enable  it  to  play  a  more  agile  and  effective  role  in  regional  affairs. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Democracy;  Regional  institutions  play  a  key  role  in 
bolstering  democratic  institutions  and  promoting  respect  for  human  rights.  We  seek  to 

enhance  the  capacity  of  the  OAS  to  support  democracy  and  human  rights  in  the 

hemisphere. 


Support  the  work  of  the  OAS  Unit  for  the  Promotion  of  Democracy  (UPD),  including  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions  and  monitor  elections,  and  its  conflict 
resolution  program  based  in  Guatemala.  Coordinate  with  the  OAS  to  implement  the 
democracy  and  human  rights  goals  of  the  Miami  and  Santiago  Summits  of  the  Americas. 
Support  post-Santiago  efforts  to  strengthen  and  modernize  the  OAS.  Work  closely  with 
the  IDE  and  USAID,  coordinating  USG  assistance  activities  to  avoid  duplication  and 
maximize  benefits  by  implementing  projects  that  are  complementary  or  which  create  a 


cumulative  effect. 


1.  Promote  free  and  fair  elections  in  OAS  member  states,  including  through  election 

observation  missions  and  UPD  techmcal  cooperation  programs . 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Support  observation  missions  and  UPD  technical  cooperation  as 


necessary. 

2.  Ensure  implementation  of  mandates  assigned  to  the  OAS  by  the  Summit  of  the 
Americas  process. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Begin  implementation  of  Summit  mandates  at  OAS. 

3.  Ratification  of  the  Inter- American  Convention  Against  Corruption  by  all  signatory 
countries.  7 

FY  2000  TARGET;  U.S.  ratification  of  convention. 

4.  Full  payment  of  U.S.  arrears  to  the  OAS  and  target  them  to  finance  a  conference 
center  intended  to  strengthen  the  OAS’  capacity  To  serve  as  a  political  forum  and  meet 
Summit  mandates. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Strengthen  the  OAS’  capacity  to  serve  as  a  political  forum  and 
meet  Summit  mandates. 
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5.  Ratification  of  the  OAS  Firearms  Convention  by  all  signatory  countries. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  SFRC  hearings  on  convention;  U.S.  ratification. 

6.  Broaden  thedonor  base  for  the  Inter- American  Integral  Development  Council  (CIDI) 

by  encouraging  the  participation  of  IFI’s,  observer  states,  the  private  sector  local 
governments  and  foundations.  ,  ’ 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implementation  of  OAS  reform  proposal. 

7.  Increase  the  role  of  civil  society  in  the  OAS,  focusing  on  technical  cooperation 

NGOs,  particularly  those  involved  in  improving  the  daily  lives  of  women. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implementation  of  U.S.  reform  proposal. 

8.  Ratification  of  the  Washington  Protocol  by  additional  OAS  countries.  ' 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  ratifications  of  Protocol. 

9.  Continued  OAS  human  rights  mission  in  Haiti,  the  continuation  of  a  scaled-down 
OAS  technical  mission  in  Nicaragua  to  replace  OAS/CIAV,  and  OAS  efforts  to  help 
reintegrate  ex-combatants  in  Guatemala. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Maintain  staffing  level  for  MICIVIH  if  situation  requires. 

10.  Strengthen  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  improve  its 

effectiveness.  i 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Implement  reform  proposals. 

1 1 .  Expand  the  IDE’s  good  governance  programs  through  lending  and  technical 
assistance. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Deepen  relationship  between  USAID  and  IDB,  particularly  in 

developing  strategy  and  the  nature  of  training  capacities. 

12.  Coordinate  U.S.  and  OAS  efforts  to  combat  corruption  and  money  laundering. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Adoption  of  CICAD  money  laundering  legislation  by  additional 
OAS  countries.  Ensure  that  OAS  countries  commit  to  working  with  existing  treaty 
instruments,  designed  to  combat  money  laundering  instead  of  creating  new  OAS 
convention. 


13.  Promote  freedom  of  the  press  in  OAS  countries. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  visibility  of  Special  Rapporteur.  Ensure  signature  of 
Declaration  by  OAS  countries. 


•  Member  countries  demonstrate  the  political  will  to  combat  corruption. 

•  The  U.S.  pays  its  arrears  to  the  OAS. 

•  Momentum  is  sustained  among  OAS  countries  to  implement  the  Plans  of  Action  of 
the  1994  Miami  Summit,  the  1998  Santiago  Summit  and  future  summits. 
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•  The  Hemisphere  continues  to  support  summit  meetings  of  heads  of  state  and 

government  at  3-4  year  intervals. 


•  Assessment  of  freedom  and  fairness  of  elections  in  OAS  member  countries. 

•  Level  of  punishment  of  government  agents  who  violate  citizens  human  rights. 

•  Level  of  civil  society  participation  in  OAS  activities. 

•  Ratification  of  the  Convention  on  Corruption  by  signatory  countries. 

•  Ratification  of  the  OAS  Firearms  Convention  by  signatory  countries.  > 

•  Additional  ratifications  of  the  Washington  Protocol  by  OAS  signatory  countries. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  -  Prevent  or  minimize  the 
costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 


human 


^GIONAL  GOAL:  Prevent  and  alleviate  the  human  costs  of  conflicts  and  natural 
disasters  m  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


NATIONAL  mTEREST:  Humanitarian  Respc^nse:  The  Administration  will  continue 
to  work  toward  strengthening  regional  coordination  and  preparedness  for  improving  USG 
response  m  confronting  adverse  weather  patterns  such  as  the  El  Nino  weather  phenomena 
and  natural  disasters  such  as  hurricanes. 


Maintain  a  U.S.  emergency  response  assessment  capability  to  ensure  protection  and  relief 
for  refugees  and  victims  of  natural  disasters.  Ensure  that  international  organizations 
ave  adequate  emergency  response  capabilities  and  strengthen  partnerships  with  NGOs 
tma  PVOs  to  huild  their  capacities  to  address  humanitarian  crises.  Urge  the  multilateral 
development  banks  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  concessional  lending  to  the  poorest 
countries.  Preposition  food  stocks  and  develop  food  security  in  areas  of  chronic 
shortage,  such  as  Haiti.  Reduce  the  impact  of  natural  disasters  such  as  earthquakes 
hurricanes,  mudslides  and  droughts.  While  private  humanitarian  assistance  to  Cuba  is 
allowed  under  existing  regulations,  U.S.  government  assistance  cannot  be  provided  until 
the  provisions  of  sections  205  and  206  of  the  1996  Libertad  Act  have  been  met. 


rctiYisi: 


1.  Decrease  the  need  for  US  disaster  assistance  through  increased  host  government 
disaster  management  capacity. 

enhance  regional  and  national  institutional  capacity 
m  Risk  Management,  improve  monitoring  and  planning  for  potential  crises,  and 
strengthen  linkages  between  disasters  and  development. 


2.  Minimize  the  economic  impact  of  hurricanes  in  the  Caribbean. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  As  a  result  of  CDMP  activities,  the  economic  impact  of 
hurricanes  in  the  Caribbean  is  mitigated. 


3. 


Improve  food  security  through  targeted  assistance  to  vulnerable  populations. 
FY  2000  TARGET :  Continue  to  support  PAHO  program. 


4.  Improve  coordination  and  efficiency  of  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  UN  system. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  encourage  international  organizational  support  for 
emergency  response  and  preparedness  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
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5.  Enhance  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  coordination  in  conjunction  with 
development  cooperation. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  enhance  institutional  capacity  of  national 
governments,  International  Organizations,  and  NGOs  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
disaster.  Continue  to  strengthen  host  country  and  local  capacities  to  reduce 
vulnerability  to  natural  disasters. 

6.  Reduce  the  number  of  landmines  in  the  region  through  OAS/IADB  demining  efforts. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Make  available  U.S.  demining  programs  in  Ecuador  and  Peru 
after  the  border  conflict  is  resolved. 

7.  Support  the  provision  of  international  protection  to  victims  of  conflict  to  refugees, 
and  support  for  repatriation  and  reintegration  of  refugees. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  coilaboration  with  UNHCR  and  their  efforts  to  protect 
refugees. 

8.  Strengthen  mechanisms  to  work  more  effectively  with  Canadian  authorities  in 

responding  to  human  conflicts  and  natural  disasters  in  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  cooperative  relations  with  Canadian  authorities  for 
timely  and  effective  response  to  disasters  and  human  conflicts  throughout  the  region. 


•  U.S.  leadership  in  response  to  crises  will  leverage  the  international  participation  and 
support  of  other  donors. 

•  Preventive  diplomacy  can  avoid  conflict  and  avert  humanitarian  crises. 

•  The  extent  of  the  conflict,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  environment  is  permissive  or 
conflictive,  will  determine  the  nature  of  international  response. 

•  In  some  cases  peacekeeping  operations  will  be  necessary  to  stabilize  a  situation  and 


permit  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies. 


•  Conflicts  and  humanitarian  crises  averted. 

•  Humanitarian  emergencies  alleviated. 

•  Assessments  of  international  organization  and  NGO/PVO  humanitarian  crisis 


response  management. 

•  Number  of  refugees  integrated  into  society  through  local  integration,  repatriation, 
and  resettlement. 

•  Evaluations  of  transition  assistance  efforts. 

•  Number  of  landmines  in  the  region. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Environment  (EN)  -  Secure  a  sustainable  global  environment  in 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  from  the  effects  of  international 
environmental  degradation. 


REGIONAL  GOAL:  Increase  sustainable  development  practices,  pollution  prevention, 
forest  fire  prevention,  protection  of  biodiversity,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues  -  Environment:  Environmental  degradation 
has  become  a  critical  global  concern,  as  is  evident  through  the  international  community’s 
collaborative  effort  to  heighten  awareness  to  environmental  issues  through  policy 
initiatives.  Pollution  knows  no  boundaries  as  it  freely  crosses  borders  and  oceans, 
affecting  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Americans.  A  multilateral  effort  has  been 
established  to  protect  our  environment  and  preserve  its  resources  for  future  generations. 
Competition  for  natural  resources  can  lead  to  instability  and  conflict,  threatening 
political,  economic,  and  other  U.S.  interests.  In  order  to  promote  sustainable 
development  in  the  region,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  protection  of  the  environment. 
By  mimmizing  and  reversing  environmental  degradation,  we  are  creating  an  atmosphere 
that  will  improve  health  conditions  for  U.S.  citizens  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Support  and  implement  action  items  and  follow-up  to  the  Miami  and  Santiago  Summits  of 
the  Americas  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Sustainable  Development  Summit  Conference. 

Continue  consultations  within  the  framework  of  the  U.S. -Brazil  Common  Agenda  on  the 
Environment.  Continue  to  incorporate  environmental  issues  into  foreign  policy. 

Ifromote  regional  cooperation  on  transboundary  environmental  problems  using  the 
bilateral  process  to  advance  our  multilateral  agenda.  Support  the  U.S. -Canada 
International  Joint  Commission  (IJC)  in  the  conduct  of  its  regulatory  and  dispute- 
resolution  functions.  Continue  to  promote  the  work  of  NAFTA  environmental 
instimtions  and  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico  (IBWC).  Achieve  environmental  objectives  through  increased  collaboration  and 
coordination  with  the  IDB,  World  Bank,  and  other  bilateral  donors.  Develop  regional 
responses  to  environmental  threats;  Support  border  states  to  promote  sound  management 

of  resources  and  ecosystems  shared  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 


1.  Increase  use  of  environmentally  sustainable  production  and  management  practices  in 
the  region.  Promote  exports  of  U.S.  environmental  and  environmfent-friendly 
technology. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  number  of  sustainable  development  projects,  growth 
in  exports  of  U.S.  clean  technology. 
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2.  Continue  to  offer,  as  appropriate,  technical  and  human  assistance  to  prevent  and 
combat  forest  fires  in  the  region. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Effective  prevention  of  fires  where  feasible. 

3.  Strengthen  Western  Hemispheric  countries’  support  for  the  Kyoto  protocols  and  the 
proposed  “Clean  Development  Mechanism”  including  the  possibility  of  CDM 

projects.  » 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increased  number  of  countries  participating  in  CDM  Projects. 

4.  Support  the  IJC  in  its  mission  to  settle  and  prevent  disputes  involving  water  resource 

and  other  environmental  issues  along  the  U.S.-Canada  border. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Support  for  IJC  programs,  reduced  number  of  disputes. 

5.  Promote  improvement  in  operations  and  funding  for  the  Border  Environment 

Cooperation  Commission  (BECC)  and  North  American  Development  Bank 

(NADBank)  for  needed  environmental  infrastructure  projects  on  the  U.S.-Mexico 
border. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Faster  certification  of  new  projects  by  the  BECC  and  funding 
by  the  NADBank. 

6.  Continue  policy  guidance  to  the  IBWC  to  fulfill  its  mission  to  monitor  and  resolve 
water  supply  tmd  water  quality  problems  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  in  waste  water  treatment  projects  on  the  U.S.-Mexico 
border. 

7.  Strengthen  bilateral  dialogue  through  the  U.S. -Brazil  Common  Agenda. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Use  of  US-Brazil  Common  Agenda  to  increase  support  and 
actions  on  the  full  range  of  environmental  issues,  esp.  climate  change 

8.  Increase  emphasis  on  regional  and  bilateral  reporting  and  coordination  on 
environmental  issues. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  development  of  hubs  in  Sao  Paolo  and  San  Jose. 
Regional  conferences  to  promote  environmental  reporting  and  outreach. 

9.  Continue  to  support  the  activities  of  the  environmental  hub  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Continued  funding  for  San  Jose  hub.  Increased  emphasis  on 
Caribbean  issues,  program  actiyities.' 

10,.  Promote  regional  cooperation  in  support  of  protecting  marine  ecosystems,  especially 
^  in  the  Caribbean  and  on  Canada’s  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Expanded  San  Jose  hub  efforts  in  Caribbean.  Increased 
regional  support  for  protecting  marine  ecosystems. 

1 1  .  Complete  Inter-American  Biodiversity  Network  (Summit  of  the  Americas). 

FY  2000  TARGET;  Implement  and  continue  to  develop  Inter-American  Biodiversity 

Network 
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12.  Continue  support  of  Peace  Corps  volunteer  programs  throughout  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Protect  and  preserve  the  environment  through  such  projects  as 
forest  conservation  planning,  and  development  of  alternative,  renewable  fuel 


resources.  Promote  environmental  education  through  recycling,  wildlife  protection, 
and  park  management  programs.  The  USG  will  commit  $5,716,000  in  support  of  ’ 
these  Peace  Corps  programs  and  its  volunteers. 


•  Continued  cooperation  on  Miami,  Santiago,  and  Santa  Cruz  Summit  initiatives. 

•  Maintain  or  increase  the  level  of  funding  of  the  BECC,  NADBank  and  IBWC. 
Funding  (out  years  inclusive)  of  1  Hub  position  in  San  Jose  to  include  necessary 
travel  funds. 


•  Funding  for  Joint  Implementation  and  “  Clean  Development  Mechanism,  ”  projects . 


•  Number  of  countries  participating  in  Joint  Implementation/Clean  Development 
Mechanism  Projects. 

•  Growth  in  exports  of  U.S.  clean  technology. 

•  Faster  certification  of  new  projects  by  the  BECC  and  funding  by  the  NADBank. 

•  Increase  in  waste  water  treatment  projects  on  the  U.S.-Mexico  border. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Population  (PO)  —  Stabilize  world  population  growth  by  2020. 

REGIONAL  GOAL:  Foster  coordination  of  USG  efforts  with  those  of  other  donors  and 
national  govenunents  to  stabilize  population  rates,  consistent  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  1996  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Regional  Plan  of  Action  on 
Population  and  Development  adopted  by  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  (ECLAG). 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Global  Issues -- Population:  The  world’s  population  rate  is 
of  significant  concern  to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Economic  and  social 
progress  in  these  countries  can  be  undermined  by  rapid  population  growth,  which 
overburdens  the  quality  and  availability  of  public  services,  limits  employment 
opportunities,  contributes  to  environmental  degradation,  and  can  contribute  to  disruptive 
migration  flows.  By  stabilizing  population  growth,  we  not  only  encourage 
environmentally  sustainable  development,  we  also  improve  opportunities  for  U.S.  trade 
and  for  mitigating  future  crises.  Also  through  the  implementation  of  family  planning 
programs,  we  address  the  need  for  protecting  the  reproductive  health  of  women.  By 
improving  women’s  socio-economic  and  educational  status  in  society,  we  reduce  social 
barriers  that  impede  growth  of  sustainable  development,  and  therefore  increase  the 
economic  potential  of  families  throughout  the  region. 


Encourage  an  understanding  among  national  governments  of  population  issues  and  the 
need  to  adopt  sustainable  population  policies;  harmonize  national  population  growth  rates 
and  distribution  with  national  economic  and  social  development  strategies;  stimulate 
political,  technical  and  financial  support  for  national  efforts. 


1.  Improve  voluntary  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  services,  and/or  family 
planning  that  are  effective  in  responding  to  client  nebds. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reduction  in  fertility ‘rate  in  the  region  by  5%  from  1997  level. 


2.  Promote  gender  equality  and  empowerment  of  women  by  supporting  the 
establishment  of  national  mechanisms,  government  organs,  and  regional  and 
subregional  networks  in  charge  of  promoting  legal  equality  and  equality  of 
opportunities  between  women  and  men  as  agreed  upon  in  the  initiatives  at  the 
Santiago  Summit. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  progress  of  gender  equality  in  compliance  with 
Summit  initiatives. 
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3.  Increase  access  to  and  quality  of  education  for  girls  to  primary  and  secondary  schools 
through  the  promotion  of  adherence  to  the  commitments  made  by  the  region’s  leaders 
on  equity  in  education  during  the  Santiago  and  Miami  Summits. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Narrowing  of  gender  gaps  in  gross  primary  enrollment  ratios. 
Increased  support  for  girls’  and  women’s  education  programs  in  selected  countries  in 
the  hemisphere. 

4.  Apply  universally  recognized  human  rights  standards  to  all  aspects  of  national  family 
planning  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Continued  promotion  of  universal  application  of  human  rights 
standards. 

5.  Encourage  participation  of  NGOs  and  civil  society  in  family  planning  promotion  and 
services  supported  by  national  governments. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Continue  to  provide  support  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  family 
planning  CSOs. 


•  Existing  international  and  regional  support  for  population  stabilization  efforts  are 
maintained. 


•  Complementary  population  stabilization  activities  (e.g.,  enhanced  girls  education, 
microcredit  programs  for  women)  are  concurrent  national  government  priorities. 

•  Adequate  mobilization  of  resources  from  all  sources  at  the  national  and  international 


level. 


•  Total  fertility  rates. 

•  Voluntary  contraceptive  use. 

•  Democratized  national  population  policy  development  and  implementation  process. 

•  National  population  strategic  planning  and  resource  allocation. 

•  Capacity  for  public,  private,  NGO  and  community-based  organizations  to  design, 
implement,  and  evaluate  sustainable  family  planning  programs. 

•  Level  of  demand  for,  access  to,  and  quality  of  family  planning  and  other  reproductive 
health  information  and  services. 

•  Education  opportunities  for  girls  and  women. 
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WHA:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PLAN 
STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Health  (HE).- Reduce  disease  worldwide. 

MGIONAL  GOAL:  Foster  coordination  between  the  U.S.  and  other  donors  and 

such  as  tuberculosis,  cholera,  mSte  aS 

^/AIDS  as  well  as  the  uicrease  in  antimicrobial  resistance  present  problems  not  only 
or  the  people  of  the  region,  but  also  pose  special  concerns  for  the  Uihted  States  due  to 

the  proximity  and  travel  between  the  two  regions. 


U  S.  foreign  policy  officials  at  posts  will  intervene  with  host  country  officials  to  reaffirm 

*e  ‘'“1?  mortality,  and  to  stimulate  the  awareneTs  o1 

H  HIV/AIDS  on  economic  growth  productivitv 

issues  USAm  So  ”  “  ^  political  conLtmern  for  these 

issues.  USAID  programs  will  continue  to  stress  prevention  of  the  primary  causes  of 

iltaess  and  death,  especially  among  infants  and  children  under  five  years^d  women  of 
childbearing  age.  In  non-USAID  presence  countries  coordination  of  USP^ffr^  ii  f 
more  involved  wifl,  ihe  Oepartnen,  of  Heald.  and  SS  ^ 

^»«on  ST  f Disease 

rtevention  (CpC).  Of  particular  mterest  in  Working  with  these  organizations  will  hf^  th^ 
focus  on  infectious  diseases  which  have  relevance  for  the  health  of  U.S.  citizens. 


Sfren^en  existing  programs  and  systems  and  develop  new  ahd  improved  cost- 
effective  interventions  to  address  infectious  diseases.  Assist  countries  Irdevlo 
and/or  strengAen policies  and  increase  global,  local  and  national  resources  to  sunnor 
appropriate  infectious  disease  interventions.  Increase  knowledge  and  practices 
effective  prevention  and  management  of  infectious  diseases.^^Improve 
quality  and  availability  of  key  infectious  serVices  and  systems.  Increase  public  and 
governmental  awareness  of  Emerging  Infectious  Disease,  and  their  impart  on 
economic  growtii  and  national  security.  Control  epidemics  by  strengthening  and 
improving  existing  national  and  regional  networks  of  health  MonrnZ  Z 
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surveillance  systems.  Reduce  the  incidence  of  diseases  as  outlined  in  the  health- 

technologies  initiatives  of  the  Santiago  Action  Plan. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  DA  funds  will  provide;  techmcal  assistance  to  developing 
country  partners;  applied  and  other  relevant  research  in  strategically  critical  areas; 
and,  helping  to  build  indigenous  capacity  to  address  these  issues  on  a  continuing 

basis. 

1  Increase  the  quality,  availability,  and  demand  for  STI  prevention  and  management 

'  services  In^rov^knowledge  about  and  capacity  to  address  the  key  pohcy,  cultural, 

financial  and’ltther  contextual  constraints  to  preventing  gnd  ^ 

HIV/AIDS.  Strengthen  and  expand  private,  commercial  and  N  Ttnnrnvp 

orUrations-  res^nses'  to  delivering  HIV/AIDS  information  “d  “rv.^  Improve 

availability  of  and  capacity  to  generate  and  use  data  to  momtor  and  evalu 

HIV/AIDS/STI  prevalence  trends,  and  program  impacts.  „  ,  . 

FY  2000  TARGET;  In  addition  to  the  PAHO  program,  DA  funds  of  wi  1  continue  to 
build  local  capacity  strengthen  NGO  involvement,  and  provide  techmcal  assistance 
to  HWSTD  prevention  programs  using  proven  strategies  to  prevent  transmissions-, 
policy  reform  addressing  social,  cultural,  regulatory  and  “ 

HfV/AlDS  and  other  STDs;  development  and  testing  of  new  strategies  and  ™o*ods 
to^/ev“sZsion,  an^con  Je  to  address  Miami  Summit  ini, iauves  on  healto 

issues.  , 

3  Improve  equity  of  access  to  basic  packages  of  health  care,  through  improved  health. 

‘  care  syste^  and  sustainability,  in  accordance  with  the  imtiatives  on  equitable  access 
to  basic  health  care  set  out  in  the  Miami  Summit’s  plan  of  action.  Imtitutionalization 
of  a  regional  monitoring  system  for  comparative  momtonng  of  health  sector  reform 
in  the  areas  of  efficiency,  equity,  quality,  financial  sustainability  and 
participation.  Improve  NGO/PVO  and  public  sector  capacity  to  improve  health  care. 
FY  2000  TARGET;  Continue  to  support  PAHO  program. 

4  Expand  environmental  health  programs  to  strengthenTocal  capacity  tp  combat 

^ST““S“ironmento,  healto  emphasis  on  proper  santoitton 
and  clean  water,  as  well  as  implementing  programs  for  cleaner  air  quality. 

5  Improve  policies  and  increase  national  and  local  resources  for 
’  health  interventions.  Improve  preventive  and  care-givmg  practices  and  behaviors 
related  to  child  health  and  nutrition.  Improve  quality  and  availability  of  key  chi 

health  and  nutrition  services,  through  infograted  case  management.  i-tirtno 

FY  mo  TARGET;  PL  480 II  funds  will  reduce  malnutrition  in  at-risk  populations^ 

m  ZeSF  (Xcatod  to  Haiti  only),  will:  increase  the  use  of  exisung  clnld  survival 

Sto™n«om,^Specially  in  high-risk  populations;  «  —  "^hty- 

new  technologies  and  approaches  that  will  further  reduce 

develop  more  effective  behavior  approaches  to  increasing  the  use  of 

practices;  strengthen  the  performance  of  health  systems  in  delivering  child  health 
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services;  and,  increase  private  sector  involvement  in  the  delivery  of  child  health 
interventions  and  related  information  arid  commodities. 

6  Identify  develop,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  effective  and  appropriate  maternal  health 

and  nSrition  interventions  and  approaches.  Improve  the 

maternal  health  and  nutrition  programs.  Improve  the  capabdities  of  ^^uals, 

families  and  communities  to  protect  and  enhance  maternal  health  and  nutntion. 

Increase  access  to,  and  availability  of,  quality  riiaternal  health  and  nutrition 

FY^OOO  TARGET:  DA  funds  for  $3.6  million  will  provide  for:  micronutrition^ 
interventions  including  increasing  overall  nutritional  stores  and  weight  gam  during 
™  wide  awropriate  prenaml  care  and  care  during  delive^.  mcludmg 
ttaiLg  Of  f^ly  members  and  health  personnel  to  recogmze  complications;  and, 

clean  delivery  and  elimination  of  harmful  medical  intervention  practices. 

7  Continue  support  of  Peace  Corps  volunteer  programs  throughout  Latin  America  and 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Protect  human  health  and  reduce  diseases  throughout  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  by  continuing  to  promote  Peace  Corps  health  projects. 
Volunteers  work  in  fields  such  as  health  extension  in  order  to  raise  the  consciousness 
in  communities  about  the  need  for  health  education  as  well  as 
sanitation  and  hygiene  education  activities.  The  USG  will  commit  $5,346,000  m 

support  of  these  Peace  Corps  programs  and  its  volunteers. 


NGOs  PVOs  and  multilateral  development  institutions  will  play  mcreasmgly  ^ 
LpoLt  roles  in  disease  prevention  and  control,  but  U.S.  government  contributions 

will  remain  essential  in  most  USAID  presence  countries.  ^ 

Absent  U.S.  leadership,  global  disease  surveillance  and  response  capacity  will  not 

effectively  expand. 


HIV/ AIDS  adult  prevalence  rates. 

Infant  mortality  rates. 

Under  five  years  of  age  mortality  rates. 

Crude  death  rates. 

Mortality  rates  for  selected  infectious  diseases 

Percent  of  health  expenditures  for  primary  C3ie 

Health  spending  as  share  of  GDP,  share  public,  share  pnvate. 
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Public  Diplomacy 

Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanges 


National  Interests: 

All  international  exchange  programs  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  support  U  S 
Mtional  mterests  by  creating  a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  betweenLrrent  and 
fumre  foreign  leaders  and  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  by  promoting  linl^es  S 

and  foreign  institutions  and  citizens.  Professional  and  academic  exchanges  develop  and 
mmtein  mfomed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countnes  byTostermg  constructive  dialogue  on  individual  strategic  goals.  ComplLentine 
fee  policy  advocacy  of  mformation  programs,  exchange  programs  build  a  comi^unity  of  ^ 
shared  mterests  and  values  feat  supports  traditional  U.S,  diplomacy.  ^ 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Pro^ams  for  FY  2000; 

Exclmge  programs  support  fee  United  States’  major  foreign  policy  goals  in  the  Western 
Hemsphere  by  exposing  opinion  leaders  directly  to  U.S.  aims  within  an  American 
social,  cultural  ^d  political  context.  Examples  of  areas  in  which  exchanges  contribute 
to  regional  stability  include  civil-military  relations  and  the  military’s  role  in  a  democratic 
socmty,  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  in  Colombia  or  elsewhe^  strengthening^?^ 

i*n  Pvrh/  *  contmumg  role  m  regional  and  international  security.  Partidration 

m  exchanges  help  government  or  business  leaders  understand  the  importice  of  keepW 
eir  markets  open  to  U.S.  exports  and  protecting  intellectual  property  rights  as  well  as 
helping  to  correct  misunderstandings  of  U.S.  trade  and  environmental  policy’  Exchanges 
?  promotmg  long-term,  systemic  economic  reform  or  advLating 
mechamsms  for  achieving  environmental  goals  in  fora  such  as  the  U^ N 
Climate  Change  Conference  m  Argentina 

exchange  programs  can  contribute  to  fee  professionalization 
of  ae  mefea.  They  also  tram  public  and  private  sector  leaders  to  promote  civil  society’s 

Similarly^ 

Participants  to  methods  for  reforming  government,  combating 
p  admimstration  of  justice,  consolidating  the  rule  of  law  and 

esdblishmg  good  governance.  Exchdiges  are  effective  vehicles  to  inform  keyTuSnces 
about  U.S.  efforts  to  combat  demand  for  illegal  drugs  and  other  types  of  intentional 
ime,  as  well  as  to  explain  U.S.  immigration  policy. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

Upon  taking  office  in  1998,  the  President  of  Ecuador  quickly  moved  to  resolve  &e  long¬ 
standing  boundary  dispute  with  Peru  and  establish  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The 
new  Ecuadorian  president  is  a  former  International  Visitor  and  Fulbright  scholar  at 
Harvard'  s  Kennedy  School  of  Government.  He  credits  his  exchange  experiences  as 
playing  a  key  formative  role  in  his  views  on  governance. 

Several  former  USIA  International  Visitor  grantees  were  appointed  by  President  Carlos 
Menem  to  the  newly-created  advisory  council  for  Argentina’s  Office  of  Public  Ethics,  . 
including  the  director  of  the  Argentine  Center  for  U.S.  Studies,  and  the  presid^t  md 
founder  of  the  NGO  Conciencia  that  hosted  the  hemisphere-wide  conference  CIVITAS 
Panamericano.  The  Argentine  watchdog  agency,  modeled  after  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  (USOGE),  was  created  in  1997  with  the  assistance  of  USIA- 
sponsored  American  speakers. 

The  new  president  of  Mexico's  National  Academy  of  Economists  credits  his  1992  USIA 
International  Visitor  trip  for  giving  him  the  basis  to  completely  reform  the  economics 
faculty  at  the  National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico  (UNAM),  and  other  ^ 

universities  throughout  Mexico.  The  president,  who  was  initiaUy  critical  of  the  U.S.  and 
its  market-based  economics,  used  the  insights  and  contacts  he  made  m  his  visits  to  25 
U.S.  universities  to  restructure  the  program  at  UNAM.  Prior  to  the  academic 
52%  of  the  courses  taught  espoused  Marxist  economic  principles;  today  less  than  8% 

teach  Marxist  thought. 

USIA  conducted  an  International  Visitor  program  for  government  officials,  NGO  leaders 
and  ioumalists  from  key  Latin  American  countries  in  preparation  for  Ae  Foui^  U.^ 
Conference  of  Parties  on  Climate  Change  (COP-4)  held  in  Argentina  m  late  1998.  This 
program  provided  the  participants  with  information  on  U.S.  climate  change  policy  and 
the  complex  process  by  which  consensus  is  reached.  USIS  Buenos  Aires  reported  that 
the  Argentine  participants  came  to  view  eriiissions  trading  and  carbon  sink  usage  as 
necessary  to  solve  global  warming.  Upon  their  return,  they  briefed  the  chief  Argentme 
negotiator  for  COP-4  thereby  contributing  to  the  cooperation  between  the  Argentine 
government  and  the  U.S.  during  the  conference.  ^ 

A  Bolivian  participant  in  the  American  Library  Fellowship  Program  has  published  a 
book  about  his  experiences  during  his  USIA-sponsored  program,  as  well  as  a  guide  to 
Bolivian  holdings  in  U.S.  libraries.  The  former  fellow  now  directs  the  Mimstiy  of 
Justice’s  library  where  he  has  initiated  an  outreach  campaign  that  supports  the  Bolivian 
government’s  legal  and  procedural  reform  efforts. 
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Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Former  exchange  participants  in  positions  of  authority  in  the  public  or  private 

sectors. 

•  exchange  participants  speaking  or  acting  in  ways  that  are  consonant  with 
U.S.  mterests. 

•  Host  coim^  and  U.S.  institutions  cooperate  in  ways  that  promote  understanding  of 
U.S.  policies  and  American  society  and  values. 


¥ 

Western  Hemisphere 

Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Pro^ams 
Bureau  of  Western  Hemispheric  Affairs 


Argentina 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

^lize 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador; 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Suriname 
Trinidad 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Regional  Programs 


$3,116 

75 

118 

25 

834 

3,352 

1,187 

1,297 

950 

903 

486 

1,206 

797 

751 

36 

496 

293 

536 

5,977 

950 

760 

426 

1,640 

31 

568 

386 

728 

333 


$3,316 

77 

124 

28 

886 

3,641 

1,266 

1,387 

1,010 

965 

499 

1,285 

855 

798 

38 

548 

314 

570 

6,335 

1,003 

815 

454 

1,752 

35 

607 

410 

781 

563 


$3,413 

80 

129 

29 

904 

3,641 

1,267 

1;398 

1,030 

991 

506 

1,323 

855 

825 

39 

555 

319 

590 

6,350 

1,005 

817 

464 

1,773 

36 

623 

421 

782 

413 


Total  Exchai^es 


28,257  30,362 


30,578 
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Public  Diplomacy 

International  Information  Programs 


National  Interests; 

Sovemments  make  decisions  or 

SdS  te  S^rnnkril'*'  now 

^  “nks.  non-governmental  organizations,  religious  institutions 
Md  issue-specific  voluntary  associations,  among  otheis.  Especially  in  robust  develoned 
democracies,  the  process  of  making  policy  is  more  open,  coLl  Jve  re'ptsS 

eve  tn  ^®ss  democratic  governments  tend  to  operate  with  an 

international  public  reaction  to  their  decisions.  International 
Information  Programs  are  designed  to  influence  these  new  audiences  as  well  as  foreien 

government  officials  through  products  and  services  produced  by  Washington  public 

temet,  Md  interactive  television,  they  inform  foreign  publics  about  U.S  policies  and 
influence  the  policy  debate  throughout  the  Western  Henfisphere; 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  fnr  fv  200O: 


In  the  global  information  age-more  democratic,  more  interconnected,  more  open  to  mas' 
commumcation-the  U.S.  articulates  its  leadership  through  a  vigorous  p^ograrof  noS^^^^ 

fmm'hoth  programs  engage  influential  individuals  and  ofganizations  ^ 

from  both  inside  and  outside  the  orbit  of  government  whose  opinions  and  dLstens  affecl 
Ae  policy-making  process  .  When  brought  into  the  process  of  policy  formulation  public 
advocacy  cm  substantially  increase  support  for  U.S.  policy  goals.  Programs  designed  to 

affptl  inform  and  influence  a  diverse  range  of  people  who  in  turn 

affect  policy  formulation  in  their  own  countries  and  help  shape  public  opinion. 

Information  programs  contribute  to  regional  stability  by  addressing  issues  such  as  civil 
relations  and  die  miltoys  role  in  a  demoomtic  society,  eiragLg  p^cS' 
heir  nrmar  J  T"'"®  ”  Colombia  or  elsewhere,  strengthening  Cuban  civil  ^iety  to 
Sadl?^  ?  ”  f  transition  to  democracy,  or  maintaining  public  suppon  for 
Canada  s  continuing  role  m  regional  and  international  security. 

Policy  advocacy  programs  help  government  or  business  leaders  understand  the 
mpomnee  of  keeping  their  markets  open  to  U.S.  exports  and  protecting  intellectual 
p  opetty  rights,  as  well  as  helping. to  correct  misunderstandings  of  U.S  trade  and 
environmental  policy.  They  are  also  effective  in  influencing  Ly  audiences  to  favor  long 
term  systemic  economic  reform  to  permit  broad-based  growth,  or  to  advocate  market  ^ 
based  mechanisms  for  achieving  environmental  goals  inLa  such  a^t"^ 
Change  Conference  in  Argentina.  Information  programs  contribute  to  the 
prof^sionahzation  of  the  media,  support  efforts  to  promote  civil  society’s  participation 
m  public  life  and  deepen  public  understanding  of  democracy.  Similarl^  thL  programs 
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and  materials  expose  participants  to  ideas  to  enable  the  reform  of  government,  the 
amelioration  of  corruption,  the  improvement  of  justice  administration,  the  consolidation 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  establishment  of  good  governance. 

Many  public  diplomacy  programs  in  WHA  countries  inform  key  audiences  about  U.S. 
efforts  to  combat  demand  for  illegal  drugs  and  other  types  of  international  crime  or 

explain  U.S.  immigration  policy.  Policy  advocacy  programs  help  to  develop  and 

maintain  informed,  cooperative,  and  productive  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

USIS  Bogota  gathered  a  group  of  influential  Colombian  journalists,  academics, 

politicians,  and  military  officers  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  Cartages,  Colombia,  to  further 
dialogue  towards  a  Colombian  peace  process.  The  post  brought  in  ex-combatents  from 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  along  with  representatives  of  international  organizations 
involved  in  those  countries'  peace  accords,  to  address  the  practical  realities  of  a 
Colombian  peace  process.  Colombian  President  Andres  Pastrana  has  named  five 

Houston  Project  participants  to  his  committee  for  peace. 

The  chief  academic  officer  of  one  of  Guatemala's  largest  private  universities  described  a 
recent  series  of  USIS  Guatemala-sponsored  programs  on  civil-military  relations  as  "a 
major  breakthrough  for  our  professors  and  students"  and  noted  that  his  institution  has 
signed  agreements  with  the  Guatemalan  armed  forces  which,  among  other  activities,  will 
include  courses  for  military  officers  on  democratic  principles,  indigenous  languages,  and 
cultural  sensitivity.  USIS  coordinated  the  involvement  of  university  faculty  and  students 
in  the  civil-military  seminars,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School. 

USIS  posts  throughout  die  region  have  used  Worldnet  interactives,  digital  video 
conferencing  (DVC),  and  the  media  to  raise  awareness  of  the  Year  2000  computer 
technology  problem  (Y2K)  among  public  and  private  sector  audiences.  USIS  Lima 
invited  Pemvian  government  officials  to  a  DVC  with  a  Riggs  Bank  systems  expert,  while 
posts  in  Barbados  and  Jamaica  conducted  a  Worldnet  for  government  ministries, 
universities,  banks,  the  stock  exchange,  the  military,  hospitals  and  the  media.  In 
Bolivia,  the  La  Paz  daily  of  record  published  two  full  pages  of  USIA  materials  on  Y2K 
that  feamred  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  Lawrence  Summers’  statement  before  the  Senate 

Special  Committee  on  the  Year  2000  Technology  Problem. 

1998  saw  Intellectual  Property  disputes  come  to  a  head  in  Ecuador,  Paraguay  and 
Nicaragua.  Our  posts  used  a  variety  of  USIA  products,  including  Washington  File 
materials,  Worldnet  televised  interactives  and  speakers  to  drive  home  the  essential  link 
between  economic  prosperity  and  IPR  protection.  In  Managua,  CODEL  Lott  witnessed 
the  signing  of  an  IPR  agreement,  which  the  government  developed  after  USIS  speakers 
gave  forceful  presentations.  In  August  1998,  the  Dominican  Republic’s  alien  smuggling 
legislation  was  signed  into  law,  having  been  heavily  influenced  by  a  USIS  public 
diplomacy  campaign  that  illustrated  the  dangers  of  travel  by  sea  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
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would-be  immigrants.  Research  for  the  bill  was  conducted  through  the  USIS  Information 
Resource  Center,  which  relies  heavily  on  the  Internet. 

Drug  trafficking  is  the  major  law  enforcement  focus  for  many  WHA  posts,  but  terrorism, 
illegal  immigration,  and  other  forms  of  international  crime  are  also  topics  for 
programming.  A  USIS  Rio  de  Janeiro  speaker  program  on  community  mobilization  for 
demand  reduction  prompted  the  Rio  State  Police  to  announce  in  August  1998  that  their 
local  version  of  the  U.S.  Dmg  Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE)  program  would  be 
restarted.  Since  its  suspension  in  1995,  when  it  was  reaching  60,000  students,  USIS  Rio 
has  campaigned  for  revival  of  the  DARE  program,  and  pressure  from  those  sectors 
mvolved  in  USIS  programming  is  responsible  for  the  reinstatement  decision. 

Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Media  coverage  and  commentary  are  balanced  and  accurately  reflect  U.S.  policy. 

•  Key  opinion  leaders  and  policymakers  speak  or  act  in  ways  that  coincide  with  U  S 
interests. 

•  Media  and  opinion  leaders  support  U.S.  policy  positions. 

•  ^blic  and  private  sector  institutions  act  in  ways  that  are  consonant  with  U.S. 
interests. 
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Argentina 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  Democratic  stability  and  economic  prosperity  with  its  resulting 
commercial  opportunities  are  the  leading  U .  S .  interests  m  Argentina.  Sin^  ' 
dismantling  of  the  state-oriented  economic  system  and  the  creation  of  the  Soutoem  Cone 
Common  Market  (MERCOSUR),  U.S.  exports  to  Argentina  have  increased  six-fold. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  (GOA)  is  a  strong  ally  of  the  U.S.  and  has  become  helpful 
in  furthering  U.S.  security  interests,  assuming  a  proactive  role  m  helping  to  resolve 
international  crises,  es^cially  in  international  peacekeeping  efforts,  counter-terrorism 
and  Illegal  Drugs  activities. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  For  FY  2(^ 

Regional  Stability:  Afgentina  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistant  Act  _ 
(FAA).  EDA  combined  with  Enhanced  International  Peacekeeping  Capabilities  (EIFC) 
initiative  and  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  courses  to^ 
Argentina  would  increase  its  inter-operability  with  U.S.  and  NATO  forces, 
continue  to  allow  Argentina  to  participate  in  global  peacekeeping  activities, 


Weanons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Argentina’s  adherence  to,  and  involvement  in, 
international  arms  control  regimes  advances  U.S.  global  non-proliferation  goals  and 
reduces  fegfonal  tensions.  Active  nuclear  cooperation  with  Argentma  enables  the  U.S 
to  better  monitor  and  influence  the  development  of  Argentine  nuclear  programs. 


Onen  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  encourage  Argentina  tO promote  liberal  markets,  ^ 
hemispheric  integration  and  increase  opportunities  for  U.S.  goods  and!  services,  and 
expand  exports  to  Argentina  by  identifying  opportunities  for  small  and  medium-sized 

U.S.  firms. 

International  Crime:  To  assist  Argentine  efforts  to  reduce  international  criminal 
activity,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  promote  traiiiirig  and  exchange  programs  with 

Argentine  law  enforcement  and  judicial  authorities. 


Illegal  Drugs-  To  reduce  the  transshipment  of  illegal  drugs  through  Argentina  to  the 
U.S  International  Narcotics  and  Crime' (INC)  funds  will  encourage  Arpntma  to  ^ 
continue  drug  interdiction  activities  along  the  northern  borders  with  Bolivia,  Brazil  and 

Paraguay. 


Terrorism-  The  U.S.  can  enhance  Argentina’s  capability  to  combat  terrorism  wiA  Mti- 
terrorist  assistance  programs  (ATA)  and  providing  support  visits  by  Argentine  officials 

to  the  U.S.  for  counter-terrorism  briefings  and  training. 
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Democracy:  The  U.S.  will  assist  Argentina  to  consolidate  its  democratic  institutions  bv 
ZSty  the  press,  and  conventions  against  corruption 


^vironment  Argentine  leadership  among  developing  nations  translates  into  Support 
or  U.S.  positions  on  climate  change.  Promotion  of  sustainable  development  of 
Argentme  natural  resources  will  help  prevent  environmental  degradation. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  framework  for  U.S.  exnoners,  espedaUv  on  intellectual 

nghte  tariffs.  Argentina  enacted  into  law  November  6,  1998,  a  measure  ^ 
cnminabzing  software  piracy  closing  a  previous  loophole  in  Argentine  jurisprudence. 

•  gained  growth  of  U.S.  export.;.  U.S.  exports  tore  faun  approximately  USD  5.8 

billion  in  1997  to  approximately  USD  6.3  billion  in  1998,  an  8  percent  incase. 

•  interoperability  noth  U.S.  and  UN  neacekeening  forces  in  1998,  the 
Argentine  armed  forces  initiated  procurement  of  almost  100  U. S.-manufactured 
armored  vehicles  to  equip  their  peacekeeping  forces.  They  also  began  the 

procurement  of  34  HMMWV’s. 

C^tmued  GOA  participation  in  peacekeeping  operations  and  increaseH  regional 
Earticipation  m  peacekeeping  training  opportunities.  Argentina  ranks  ninth  in 
international  peacekeeping  operations  in  total  number  of  personnel  involved  In 
addition  to  havmg  large  forces  in  Cyprus  (411)  and  Haiti  (144),  a  sizeable  contingent 
of  Argentme  gendarmes  deployed  to  Bosnia  in  mid-1998  at  the  request  of  NATO 
Military  personnel  from  other  Latin  American  nations  (Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Bolivia) 
contmue  to  be  trained  at  the  Argentine  peacekeeping  training  academy. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performaiirp. 


Level  of  protection  for  U.S.  intellectual  property. 

Level  of  U.S.  exports  and  direct  investment. 

Extent  of  GOA  participation  in  international  peacekeeping  operations  and  in  joint 
military  exercises  with  the  USG  and  with  its  neighbors. 

Status  of  the  new  U.S./Argentina  Extradition  Treaty 
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ARGENTINA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Democracy 

IMET 

507 

507 

100 

100 

450 

450 

150 

150 

600 

600 

200 

200 

Total 

607 

600 

800 

'1^-  ^  ■  :i 

BiiM 

-  - -•  -V-  .  M  f-i  -  -1  rr  -,fr.  .  ^1  ■  ^  . 

IMET  _ 

607 

600 

800 

Total 

607 

600 

800 

- •  -f-  . . ■■■.W,.MV„  ■■■.■ . . . . .  j 

D&CP 

ECE 

8,437 

3,116 

8,67r 

3,316 

^KEIEI 

Total 

11,553 

11,987 

12,463 

\ 

WBOiENTINA-  >  >  -  . '  ■  •■''  ^  ‘  ■#-,:i-' '  ■  -•• 
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The  Bahamas 

- - - - -  ($  in  thousands) 

National  Interests;  Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  United  States  the  U  S 
has  a  strong  interest  in  a  stable  and  democratic  Bahamas  that  will  work  closely  with  the' 
U.S.  on  a  whole  host  of  bilateral,  regional  and  multilateral  issues.  Principal  U.S 
interests  in  The  Bahamas  including  stopping  the  transport  of  illicit  drugs  and  alien 
sinuggling,  combating  money  laundering,  providing  assistance  to  the  more  than  two 
million  American  residents  of  and  tourists  to  the  island. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

^gional  Stability:  Bilateral  and  multilateral  training  and  joint  exercises  supported  by 
^ration  Bahamas  and  Turks  and  Caicos  (OPBAT),  The  Joint  International  Agency 
Task  Force  -  East  (JIATF  -  East),  and  U.S.  Southern  Command,  as  well  as 
foteimtional  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  Foreign  Military  Financing 
(FMF)  programs,  serve  as  the  primary  mechanisms  for  stemming  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  and  migrants  and  increasing  peacekeeping  and  emergency  disaster  relief 
capabilities.  The  Bahamas  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

(^AA).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of 

equipment. 

^n  Markets:  The  U.S.  is  encouraging  the  Bahamas  to  eliminate  tariffs,  implement 
effective  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR)  legislation,  open  negotiations  for  an  Open  Skies 

Agreement,  and  privatize  telecommunications. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Through  research,  trade  shows,  and  outreach  to  American 
busmessmen. 

^^mational  Crime:  The  U.S.  works  closely  with  Bahamian  Immigration,  the  Royal 
Bahamas  Defense  Force  (RBDF),  and  Bahamian  law  enforcement  to  stop  the  flow  of 
illegal  migrants  to  the  U.S.  and  the  cross-flow  of  illegal  firearms  and  gang  activity. 

Drugs:  The  Bahamian  archipelago  is  a  major  entry  point  for  illegal  drugs 
entering  the  U.S. ,  and  several  U.S.  agencies  work  ciosely  with  the  Bahamian 

Government,  most  notably  through  OPBAT.  The  U.S.  and  The  Bahamas  are 

increasing  cooperation  on  money  laundering  and  other  financial  crimes.  International 
Narcotics  and  Crime  (INC)  fiinds  will  assist  the  Bahamian  authorities  to  combat  the 

drug  trade.  The  U.S.  is  financing  a  project  to  computerize  the  courts  and  implement 
procedural  reform. 
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Democracy:  The  U.S.  is  working  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions  through 
programs  aimed  at  judicial  reform  and  furthering  the  professionalism  of  the  military 
and  police  forces. 

Environment:  To  prevent  plant  disease,  Department  of  Agriculture  personnel  conduct 

inspection,  trapping,  and  training  pro^ams. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Amount  of  illegal  narcotics  seized.  In  1998,  the  Bahamian  authorities  seized  3.68 
metric  tons  of  cocaine  and  2.6  metric  tons  of  marijuana,  vs.  total  1997  figures  of 

2.58  metric  tons  of  cocaine  and  3.76  metric  tons  of  marijuana. 

•  Number  of  successful  prosecutions  of  riarcotraffickers  and  alien  smugglers.  In  1998, 

1,982  persons  were  arrested  on  drug  charges,  vs.  1,894  for  1997. 

•  Prosecutorial  and  judicial  effectiveness.  The  Government  of  The  Bahamas,  worl^g 

closely  with  the  U.S.  ,  has  completed  a  project  to  modernize  the  courts.  , 

•  Number  of  migrants  intercepted  and  repatriated.  In  1998,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
compared  with  1,087  in  1997  dealt  with  1,988  migrant  cases  with  a  Bahamian 

connection.  Most  of  these  were  interdicted  by  the  USCG  in  Bahamian  waters  or 
discovered  by  the  USCG  to  have  embarked  from  The  Bahamas. 

•  Level  of  professionalism  of  the  RBDF  and  ihter-operabiiity  with  other  regional 
security  forces.  The  level  of  RBDF  professionalism  and  inter-operability  with  other 
regional  security  forces  has  improved  through  the  diligent  use  of  FMF-funded 

equipment  buys,  IMET-funded  training,  and  CINCSOUTH-funded  projects. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Level  of  narcotics  seizures  drug  arrests,  and  offenders. 

•  Level  of  participation  and  professionalism  of  Bahamian  police  and  defense  forces  in 
countemarcotics  operations.  , 

•  Strengthened  institutions  to  prevent  financial  crimes  and  the  increased  detection  and 

prosecution  of  financial  crimes.  * 

•  Negotiation  of  an  Open  Skies  Agreement. 

•  Improved  IPR  laws. 
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IMET 


Total 


1,230 


^ropriatfon^i 

vP<M^^K18Ci^  -  ^ 

FMF 

IMET 

■; '  ■  ".■■■ 

,  INC 

Total 

IWierteoim*;  “ 


D&CP 

ECE 


Total 


Function  ISO  Ri^souRCEk  to wi 


2,562 

75 

2,634 

77 

2,748 

80 

2,637 

2,711 

2,828 
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Belize 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  Belize’s  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  makes  it  an  ideal 
staging  area  for  international  crimes.  U.S.  interests  include  stemming  narcotics 
trafficking,  alien  smuggling,  selling  of  stolen  vehicles,  smugglmg  of  Mayan  relics  and 
Belize  wildlife,  and  money  laundering.  In  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  regional  an 
global  economic  integration  efforts,  the  U.S  will  work  with  Belize  to  reduce  trade 
barriers,  and  improve  intellectual  property  rights  protections.  The  U.S.  also  encourages 
Belize  to  protect  its  rich  biodiversity,  thousands  of  acres  of  intact  rainforest,  and  the 

second  longest  barrier  coral  reef  in  the  world. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability;  U.S.  goals  include  encouraging  Belize  to  participate  in  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  border  disputes;  to  allow  Central  American  refugees  and  migrants  to 
legalize  their  status  in  Belize;  and  to  play  a  positive  role  in  promoting  stability  in  the 
Caribbean,  such  as  using  the  Bphze  Defense  Force  (BDF)  in  peacekeeping  operations 
in  Haiti.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (MET)  and  Foreign  Militoy 
Financing  (FMF)  programs  will  provide  training  and  equipment  to  maintain  a  small  but 
disciplined  BDF.  Belize  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAi^ED 
will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment. 

Open  Markets:  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  regional  and  global  integration,  ^e  U.S. 
aims  to  encourage  the  gradual  elimination  of  government  price  controls;  facilitate 
Belize  involvement  in  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA);  work  for  better 

intellectual  property  rights  (IPR)  protections;  encourage  a  bilateral  open  skies 

agreement;  and  promote  U.S.  exports. 

Economic  Development:  Peace  Corps  funds  will  provide  micro-enterprise  training  and 
assistance  to  lower-income  groups  to  raise  standards  of  living  by  increasing  economic 
growth  rates  and  opportunities. 

■  International  Crime:  The  U.S.,  through  INC  funds,  seeks  to  improve  the  functioning 
ofprofessional  and  police  prosecutors;  provide  technical  support  for  court  sy steins; 
implement  extradition  and  mutual  lepl  assistance  treaties;  and  reduce  the  flow  of 

stolen  vehicles  from  the  U.S.  to  Belize. 

Illeeal  Drugs-  The  U.S.,  through  INC  funds,  will  provide  training  and  assistance  to 
disable  drug  organizations;  improve  the  flow  of  counternarcotics  intelligence;  root  out 
corruption;  increase  interdiction;  and  improve  Belize’s  ability  to  deter  and  detect 
money  laundering. 
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Democracy:  The  ruling  party  Controls  26  of  29  seats  in  Parliament,  giving  it 
tremendous  power.  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  strengthen  NGO’s;  increase  political 

participation  among  women,  indigenous,  and  minority  groups;  slow  outward  migration- 
and  reduce  corruption. 

Environment:  Peace  Corps  programs  help  advance  the  goals  of  encouraging 

enviroimental  preservation  and  sustainable  development.  The  LAC  regional  programs 
ensure  Belize  remains  active  in  Central  American  conservation  activities. 

Peace  Co^s  volunteers  work  to  promote  better  health,  particularly  for  women 
^d  children  ^  risk.  The  LAC  regional  program  in  health  supports  HIV/AIDS  policy 
dialogue,  NGO  efforts,  and  contraceptive  social  marketing. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

♦  Improved  Bilateral  Cooperation  in  the  Fight  Against  Dni..,  Excellent  bilateral 
countemarcotics  cooperation  has  resulted  in  the  imminent  signing  of  an  overflight 
amendment  to  mantune  countemarcotics  (shipriders)  agreement.  When  Operation 
Central  Skies  was  cancelled  because  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  CG  aiid  BDF  carried  out 
their  own,  modified  operation. 

*  Status  of  extradition  treaty  and  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty  (MLAT).  The  new 
government  in  Belize  has  vowed  to  continue  extraditions.  The  U.S  will  begin 

discussing  extradition  and  MLAT  with  the  new  government  shortly. 

•  Strengthening  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System.  Two  army  officers  arrested  on 
corruption  charges.  Several  police  officers  suspended  or  dismissed. 


•  Finalization  and  signature  of  extradition  and  mutual  legal  assistance  treaties  . 

•  Reformed  tax  law  to  allow  U.S.  investors  to  deduct  Belize  taxes  on  their  U.S.  income 

t^X .  # 

•  i  Level  of  narcotics  seizures. 

•  Finalization  and  signature  of  an  open  skies  agreement. 

•  Levels  of  price  controls  and  import  restrictions. 
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BELIZE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
?  by  Strategic  Goai 

Actual; 

FY  1998  < 

Estiitiatei 

Requests 

FY200Qh 

Regional  Stabiiity 

FMF 

IMET 

Democracy 

IMET 

379 

100 

279 

25 

25 

325 

100 

225 

25 

25 

325 

100 

225 

25 

25 

Total 

404 

350 

350 

Abbropriations  Accounts  ^ 

Actual . 
FY1998 

Estimate 
FY  1999 

Request : 
FY  2000 

FMF 

IMET 

100 

304 

100 

250 

100 

250 

Total 

404 

350 

350 

- - - ^ 

5  Other  Accounts 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

1,280 

25 

1,019 

1,317 

28 

1,147 

1,375 

29 

1,175 

Total  ' 

2,424 

2,592 

2,679 

BELIZE 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

2,828 

2,942 

3,029 
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National  Interests;  The  most  urgent  U.S.  interest  is  to  stop  the  illicit  production  of  coca 
^d  the  export  of  cocaine  and  other  illicit  coca  products  to  the  world  market.  The  U.S. 
is  encouraging  Bolivia’s  transition  to  a  free  market  economy  in  order  to  expand  US 
ei^Tts  and  investment.  Effective  implementation  of  judicial  reforms  is  critical  to  our 
etiorts  related  to  countemarcotics,  investment,  human  rights  and  social  stability.  The 
preservation  of  Bolivia’s  biodiversity  is  crucial  to  global  environmental  needs.  The  goal 
of  unprovmg  health  conditions  is  intended  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  poverty  and  to 
decrease  the  pressure  for  emigration. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  arid  Training  (IMET)  funds  will 
provide  professional  military  education  and  international  peacekeeping  courses  to  key 
Bolivian  military  personnel.  Bolivia  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 

^  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

Act  (FAA).  EDA  will  support  U.S.  military  interests  by  allowing  the  Bolivian  military 
to  equip  Its  modest  forces  and  stretch  scarce  defense  funding.  This  excess  defense 
equipment  will  be  used  to  support  both  legitimate  national  defense  needs  as  well  as 
Bolivia’s  counter-narcotics  program. 

Economic  Development:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  funds  will  underwrite  micro¬ 
enterprise  programs  and  technical  assistance  to  small  business  groups  and  agricultural 
coo^ratives.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  assist  in  local  economic  planning  and  will 
teach  improved  agricultural  techniques.  PL-480  II  resources  will  be  used  in  a  school 

feedmg  program  to  keep  children  in  school. 


Illegal  Drugs:  International  Narcotics  and  Crime  aNC)  funds  will  support  coca 
eradication,  special  prosecution  and  special  investigation  units  as  well  as  alternative 
development  projects. 

ggmocracy:  DA  funds  will  help  train  judges,  prosecutors  and  others  to  implement 
judicial  reforms.  ESF  funds  will  train  municipal  employees  in  support  of  the  popular 
program  while  International  Criminal  Investigative  Assistance  Program 
(ICITAP)  funds  will  enable  the  police  to  implement  a  new  criminal  procedure  co^ 

Environment:  DA  funds  will  support  sustainable  management  of  renewable  natural 

resoimces.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  teach  environmentally  sound  agricultural 
techmques. 
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Population:  DA  programs  will  encourage  increased  use  of  voluntary  and  quaUty^giily 
planning  services  to  stabilize  population  growth  in  Bolivia. 

Health:  DA  funds  will  support  a  decentralized  health  care  system.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  will  help  communities  to  establish  and  maintain  potable  water  systems, 
latrines,  and  other  sanitary  facilities.  PL  480-11  resources  will  support  maternaljj^ 

child  health  programs  and  community  water  and  sanitation  programs. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Gross  and  net  coca  eradication  figures  .  In  1998  the  government  of  Bolivia  eradicated 
over  11,000  hectares  of  coca,  which  resulted  in  a  record-breaking  17%  net  reduction 
in  coca  cultivation. 


•  Number  of  interdictions  and  seizures  of  cocaine  and  precursor  materials  .  Cocaine 
interdiction  efforts  in  1998  were  highly  successful,  with  increases  in  all  quantitative 
categories:  initiation  of  new  drug  investigations,  drug  seizures,  arrests  and  asset 
seizures. 

•  Level  of  civil-military  relations  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  democratic  values. 
US  military  training  exercises  stressed  respect  for  human  rights  and  democratic 
values.  The  government  of  Bolivia  established  an  independent  national  Ombudsman 
to  investigate  human  rights  cases. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perforttiance: 


•  Net  reduction  in  coca  cultivation. 

•  Effectiveness  of  implementation  of  judicial  reforms. 

•  Effectiveness  of  protection  and  enforcement  of  Intellectual  Property  Rights . 

•  Infant  Mortality  Rate. 
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Regional  Stability 
IMET 

Economic  Development 
DA 
Title  il 

Illegal  Drugs 
INC 

Democracy 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA 
Title  II 


Total 


470 

425 

470 

425 

12,168 

11,665 

3,743 

,  3,296 

8,425 

8,369 

35,000 

54,000 

35,000 

54,000 

4,470 

4,725 

4,370 

4,100 

500 

100 

125 

5,500 

4,900 

5,500 

4,900 

14,350 

14,865 

14,350 

14,865 

16,960 

14,028 

7,962 

6,515 

8,998 

7,513 

88,918 

104,608 

12,819 

4,450 

8,369 

48,000 

48,000 

8,150 

4.500 

3.500 
150 

5,000 

5,000 

13,000 

13,000 

21,604 

6,973 

14,631 


108,973 
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Brazil 

_ _ _ _ ; _ ($  in  thousands) _ 

National  Interests:  The  overriding  U.S.  interest  in  Brazil  is  to  promote  U.S.  economic 
prosperity  by  fiirther  opening  Brazil’s  market  to  U.S.  products,  facilitating  greater  U.S. 
exports  to  Brazil,  and  promoting  economic  development  within  Brazil.  The  secondary 
U.S.  national  interest  is  to  enhance  our  national  security  by  engaging  Brazil  as  an  active 
partner  in  promoting  regional  stability  and  controlling  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Other  national  interests  are  to  avert  environmental  degradation  by  helping  Brazil  curtail 
the  destruction  of  the  Amazon  rain  forest  and  engaging  Brazil  as  an  active  partner  in 
global  climate  change,  and  stemming  thp  flow  of  illicit  narcotics  by  enlisting  Brazil’s 
cooperation  in  law  enforcement  and  countemarcotics  efforts. 

Strat^c  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Through  the  Rio  Treaty  “Guarantor”  effort,  the  U.S.  and  Brazil 
have  worked  closely  to  end  the  Peru-Ecuador  border  conflict  and  reduce  military 
competition  and  tension  in  the  area.  International  Military  Education  and  Training. 

(IMET)  assistance  and  high-level  engagement  of  U.S.  government  officials  will 
contribute  to  these  efforts .  Brazil  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  5 16  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  (FAA).  EDA  will  aid  Brazil  in  the  regional  counter-narcotics  efforts. 

Open  Markets:  The  institutionalization  of  Brazil’s  trade  opening  is  key  to  ensuring  that 
U.S.  businesses  maintain  a  growing  access  to  Brazil’s  internal  market.  The  U.S.  will 
continue  to  advocate  improved  GOB  efforts  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  strengthen  intellectual 
property  rights  (IPR),  and  facilitate  U.S.  foreign  investment. 

Exp^dU.S.  Exports:  To  increase  its  bilateral  trade  surplus  with  Brazil,  the  U.S.  will 
continue  to  monitor  and  assess  Brazil’s  privatization  program  and  advocate  on  behalf  of 
U.S.  companies  bidding  on  government  procurement  and  concessions.  The  U.S.  will 
also  monitor  any  efforts  to  raise  tariffs  or  otherwise  hamper  imports. 

Economic  Development:  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  continue  to  support  Brazil’s  reform 
proposals,  its  access  to  international  capital  markets,  finance  its  external  debt 
obligations,  and  reduce  the  country’s  severe  income  disparities. 

Illegal  Drugs:  International  Narcotics  and  Crime  (INC)  funds  will  (1)  support  law- 
enforcement  efforts;  (2)  encourage  development  of  anti-drug  laws,  policies,  and 
programs;  and  (3)  assist  drug  education  and  awareness. 

Terrorism:  U.S.  efforts  to  minimize  terrorist  activities  will  focus  on  specialized 
training,  information  sharing,  and  other  cooperative  efforts  wifli  Brazilian  intelligence, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  military  services. 
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Democracy  The  US.  will  work  with  Brazil  t6  consolidate  its  democratic  instimtions 
kndconl^ute  to  long-term  political  stability  and  economic  growth,  through  our 
educational  and  reinventing  government  programs,  exchanges,  and  support  for  a 
civilian  Ministry  of  Defense.  « 


Environment;  Due  to  its  vast  environmental  resources,  including  the  majority  of  the 
Amazon  rainforest,  Brazil  is  key  to  a  global  environmental  strategy.  Development 
Assistance  (DA)  programs ,  in  concert  with  non-governmental  org^zations  and 
research  institution  partners,  academic  exchanges,  and  workshops,  will 
overall  environmental  agenda.  - 


Health-  Brazil  is  a  potential  focus  to  spread  disease  due  to  its  location  and  large 
J^tion.  DA  programs  will  help  prevent  and  educate  the  public  about  the  of 

HIV/ AIDS  arid  other  infectious  diseases.  “ 


performance  Evaluation; 


A  more  favorable  foreign  investment  climate^  Despite  a  difficult  economic  situation, 
the  GOB  continued  on  die  path  of  free  martet  reform  and  privatized  the  Brazilian 
phone  company  and  a  host  of  other  large  privatizations,  worth  $60  billion. 


.  rontinned  democratic  reform.  President  Fernando  Cardoso  was  elected  m  free  and 
fair  elections  to  a  second  term  in  1998  and  elections  for  Governors  and  the  Congress 
were  similarly  successful.  In  1998  Brazil  created  a  civilian  Mimstry  of  Defense 

which  began  functioning  on  January  1 ,  1999. 


improved  ranabilitv  of  the  Brazilian  Federal  Police  to  interdict  narcotics  traffickii^ 
and  rpdnce  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the  United  States.  In  1998  Brazil  created  a  nationa 
countemarcotics  secretariat  to  coordinate  countemarcotics  activities  and  passed 
legislation  on  shootdown  and  money  laundering. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


Stability  of  the  economy  and  openness  to  U.S.  investment. 

Economic  growth  rate. 

Level  of  bilateral  trade.  ^  i  i 

Level  of  transshipment  of  narcotics  and  cooperation  with  U.S.  and  regional  players 


on  countemarcotics.  ,  *• 

Rate  of  the  Amazon  rainforest’s  deforestation  and  level  of  bilateral  cooperation  on 


global  climate  change. 
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BRAZIL 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Afipropriations tAcGounts 
/  by  Strategic  Goal 

Regional  Stability 
IMET 

illegal  Drugs 
INC 

Democracy 

IMET 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA _ 

Total 


Appropriations^ 

DA 

IMET 

INC  _ 

Total 

Other  Accouhta 
“d&cp  ^ 

ECE 

Total  “ 


Actual 

FY1998 

)  Estimate 
>¥*1999 

Request 

FY2000^ 

195 

200 

200 

195 

200 

200 

500 

1,200 

1,500 

500 

1,200 

1,500 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

5,378 

8,117 

8,000 

5,378 

8,117 

8,000 

3,000 

2,415 

3,000 

2,415 

- 

2,500 

2,000 

2,900 

2,500 

2,000 

2,900 

n,o9o 

Actiialf^  ^ 

13,957 

^Estimate 

12,625 

Request  1 

10,878 

220 

500 

11,598 


14,953 

3,352 

18,305 


FY1999 

12,532 

225 

1,200 

13,957 


15,281 

3,641 

18,922 


FY  2000 

10,900 

225 

1,500 

12,625 


15,822 

3,641 

19,46: 


Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 
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Chile  . 

_ _ ($  in  thousands) _ _ _ _ 

National  Interests;  tJ.S.  national  interests  in  Chile  include  expanding  bilateral 
economic  relations,  with  a  concomitant  increase  in  U.S.  exports  to  Chile,  and  the 
promotion  of  regional  stability  through  an  economically  vibrant,  democratic  Chile  that 
supports  U.S.  policies  across  a  range  of  important  issues.  Negotiating  a  comprehensive 
trade  agreement  would  expand  two-way  trade,  increasing  access  to  the  Chilean  market 
for  U  S  exports.  Just  as  important,  Chile  can  be  an  influential,  like-minded  partner  in 
negotiating  the  "Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  by  2005.  Chile  participates  in 
international  peacekeeping  operations,  and  the  United  States  can  help  Chile  modernize 

the  attitudes,  strategies,  and  tactics  of  its  armed  forces. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Training  and  Education  (IMET)  and  regional 
Enhanced  International  Peacekeeping  (EIPC)  funds  will  promote  regional  stability  and 
the  modernization  of  Chile’s  armed  forces  by  encouraging  Chilean  participation  in 
peacekeeping  operatioiis  and  other  specialized  training  and  exchange  programs.  Chile 
will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis 
under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote 

inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment.  ^ 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  seek  Chilean  support  and  cooperation  in  the  negotiations  for 
a  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  and  examine  ways  to  achieve  greater  market 
openness  bilaterally. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Among  southern  cone  countries,  Chile  has  the  highest 
propensity  to  import  from  the  U.S.  Promoting  the  merits  of  the  Chilean  market, 
recruiting  potential  Chilean  importers  to  atte,nd  trade  shows  in  the  U.S. ,  and  producing 
sector-  and  product-specific  market  research  are  Ways  the  U.S.  will  work  to  increase 
the  U.S.  market  share  of  Chile’s  imports. 

International  Crime:  The  U.S.  will  seek  INC-funded  training  for  Chilean  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  agencies,  law  schools,  and  professional  associations  in  such 
areas  as  forensic  science,  investigation,  digital  fingerprint  reading,  and  preservation  of 
crime  scene  evidence. 

Illegal  Drugs:  Creating  a  Sensitive  Investigative  Unit  (SIU),  conducting  specialized 
training,  and  establishing  a  DEA  Resident  Office  in  northern  Chile  are  measures  that 
wiU  diminish  the  use  of  Chile  as  a  transshipment  country  for  cocaine  shipments  to  the 

U.S.  and  precursor  chemicals  to  neighboring  countries. 
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Democracy:  The  U.S.  will  promote  continued  progress  in  democratization  by 
supporting  the  implementation  of  judicial  reforms  and  by  exchanges  and  programs 

designed  to  enhance  civilian  expertise  in  defense  issues.  IP 

Environment:  To  increase  Chilean  support  for  U.S. ^scientific  and  global  * 
environmental  goals,  the  U.S.  will  coordinate  diplomatic  and  scientific  cooperation, 
particularly  relating  to  climate  change,  biosafety,  Antarctica,  air  pollution,  space  and 
health  issues. 

Performance  Evaluation;  ,  *  . 

•  Negotiation  of  a  free  trade  agreement.  Failure  to  achieve  fast-track  authority 
continued  to  stall  free  trade  negotiations,  but  the  U.S.  and  Chile  created  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Trade  and  Investment  to  examine  trade  issues  and  ways  to  proceed. 
The  two  countries  consulted  closely  in  negotiations  for  a  Free  Trade  Area  of  the 
Americas. 

•  Level  of  U.S.  exports,  U.S.  exports  to  Chile  rose  2.4  percent  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1998,  despite  a  fall  in  global  demand  for  Chilean  products  due  to  the  Asian 
economic  crisis. 

•  Institutionalization  of  democracy  in  Chile,  including  military  acceptance  of,  and 
respect  for,  civilian  control.  The  retirement  of  General  Pinochet  brought  a  new 
generation  of  leaders  to  the  Chilean  military.  Exchanges  with  the  United  States  by 
both  civilian  and  military  personnel  contributed  to  efforts  to  modernize  and  further 
the  professionalism  of  the  Chilean  armed  forces.  Military  subordination  to  civilian 
authority  was  evident  in  the  military’s  support  for  the  Chilean  government’s  position 
regarding  Pinochet’s  detention  in  Lxmdon. 

•  compatibility  with  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  peacekeeping  operations. 
During  1998,  the  United  States  worked  with  Chilean  peacekeeping  forces  on  the 
Ecuador/Peru  border,  in  Iraq,  and  in  Bosnia.  Chile  also  participated  in 
SOUTHCOM-sponsored  peacekeeping  exercises  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Paraguay. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Level  of  participation  in  peacekeeping  exercises  and  operations. 

•  Level  of  professionalism  in  the  armed  forces  and  subordination  to  civilian  authority. 

•  Level  of  market  access  for  U.S.  producers,  especially  for  agricultural  producers. 

•  Depe  of  interoperability  between  U.S.  and  Chilean  anti-terrorist  units. 

•  Chilean  support  for  U.S.  global  environmental  goals. 
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CHILE 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


fp|]frbpriatiori8  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Acti^ 

.FYiHi-- 

Requesj^l 

' ,  FY  20Cif!' 

Regional  Stability 

428 

425 

425 

IMET 

428 

425 

425 

Democracy 

25 

25 

25 

IMET 

25 

25 

25 

ToUil 

453 

450 

450 

^teSip.riation^Abcbunts^^ft.w,,,’*,  ■ 

'  Request:^' 

IMET 

.  463 

455 

450 

Total  ' 

453 

450 

450 

t^er  Accounts. 

■■  r 

D&CP 

^  5,331 

5,478l 

5,717 

ECE 

1,297 

1,387 

1,398 

Peace  Corps 

688 

-  ■ 

Total 

7,316 

6,865 

7,115 

fje» 

:v-"' 
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Colombia 

--  _  .  '  _  ($  in  thousands)  _  • 

Rational  Interests;  The  fight  against  drugs  remains  the  principal  U.S.  national  interest 
in  Colombia.  Other  vital  issues  as  well  which  support  our  anti-narcotics  campaign 
include  support  of  a  peace  process  between  the  government  and  guerrillas,  improved 
protection  of  human  rights,  increased  trade,  investment  and  economic  development,  and 
greater  cooperation  in  multilateral  institutions. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Stability  in  Colombia  is  crucial  to  overall  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region  and  has  an  important  domestic  impact  upon  the  United  States.  Colombia 
distributes  approximately  80%  of  the  world’s  cocaine  and  without  greater  law 
enforcement  capabilities  and  an  end  to  the  conflict  with  the  guerrillas,  Colombia  will 
continue  to  be  of  major  concern.  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  assistance  focussed  upon  counternarcotics  and  human  rights  will  help  to 

maintain  a  stable  political  environment  in  Colombia.  Colombia  will  be  eligible  in  FY 
2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  Under  section  516  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FA A).  EDA  will  stretch  scarce  defense  and  counter- 
narcotics  resources  to  aid  the  war  on  drugs. 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  work  to  further  open  the  Colombian  Market  for  U.S.  trade 
and  direct  investment  and  urge  Colombia  to  achieve  full  compliance  with  and  enforcement 
of  international  trade  commitments  and  strengthened  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR) 
legislation. 


Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  increase  the  current  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  share  of  Colombia’s  import  market.  The  Embassy  will  advocate  on  behalf  of 
American  business,  encourage  increased  U.S.  investment,  and  promote  U.S. 
participation  in  privatizations  and  tenders. 


Illegal  Drugs:  Through  International  Narcotics  Control  (INC)  funding,  the  U.S.  will 
continue  to  work  with  Colombian  authorities  to  detect,  deter,  disrupt  and  dismantle 
trafficking  enterprises.  Our  programs  and  active  engagement  will  seek  to  decrease  the 
level  of  cocaine  exiting  Colombia  and  work  to  strengthen  Colombian  countem^cotics 


^mocracy:  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  and  International  Criminal  Investigative 
Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP)  funds  will  seek  to  bolster  Colombian 


democracy  by:  promoting  civic  values;  dealing  with  the  GOC  on  human  rights;  and,  as 
events  permit,  facilitating  peace  contacts  between  the  GOC  and  insurgent  groups. 
IMET  assistance  will  help  to  provide  human  rights  training  for  the  Colombian  military. 

SSaiWKSiH 
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Environment-  The  U.S.  will  work  with  Colombia  to  promote  enviro^ental  protection 
ensure  the  efficient  operation  of  the  joint  Coion.b«-U  S.  Americas 
Fond,  and  promote  eommercial  relations  and  opportumties  for  U.S.  envtronmenta 
technology  firms. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

.  Increase  the  heetares  of  coca  eradicated^  The  GOC  eff^tively  eradicated  56,123 
hectares  of  coca  in  1998,  a  92  percent  increase  over  1997. 

.  Tr—  andnrosecutioDs  of  major  drug  traffickers,  ^ 

traffickers  were  arrested  in  1998  including  the  heads  of  one  of  the  largest  North 
Coast  cartels  and  the  cartel  suspected  of  producing  the  largest  ^ount 
distribution  to  other  trafficking  organizations.  This  is  up  from  two  such  arrests  m 

r997. 

.  .rihprence  to  democratic  ruler  and  an  end  to  cases  of  human  rigte  abuje^ 

Colombia  held  free  and  fair  Congressional  in 

Security  force’s  share  of  extrajudicial  killings  fell  from  7.5%  m  1997  to  2.2%  m 

1998. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Perfoimancej 

•  Hectares  of  coca  and  opium  poppy  eradicated. 

.  Number  of  interffictions  and  seizures  of  cocaine,  heroin  and  prei^or  mtena  s.  _ 

.  Numto  of  arrests,  prosecutons  and  convictiohs  for  narconcs  related  offenses  and  of 

.  !£b^f  S^tf  tanan  rights  abuses  by  GOC  security  forces  and  prosecution  of 

human  rights  abuses  by  the  Colombian  government. 

•  Adherence  to  democratic  rule  /  „  tv- 

•  Level  of  development  of  programs  to  strengthen  the  Peace  Process. 
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COLOMBIA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Si^Slrategfc^'iGoai' 

Actual 

nr  1999 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Illegal  Drugs 

INC 

Democracy 

ESF 

IMET 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

763 

763 

57,000 

57,000 

100 

100 

20 

20 

800 

800 

189,200 

189,200 

100 

. 

100 

■■ — — - - — 

800 

800 

40,000 

40,000 

4,100 

4,000 
.100  ' 

1  OtB! 

^  - - - - ^ ^ , 

57,883 

190,100 

44,900 
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National  Interests;  Trade  and  international  law  enforcement  are  the  two  areas  in  which 
U.S.  national  interests  are  most  at  stake  in  Costa  Rica.  Because  Costa  Rica  is  a  strong 
democratic  U.S.  ally  which  exerts  influence  in  international  bodies  in  far  greater 
proportion  than  its  size  would  suggest,  an  economically  vibrant  Costa  Rica  that  can 
defend  itself  against  international  crime  will  serve  U.S.  interests.  Direct  benefits  to  be 
gained  include  expanded  U.S.  exports,  open  markets,  and  enhanced  countemarcotics 
activity.  Indirect  benefits  would  result  from  Costa  Rica’s  strong  international  Muence 
promoting  sustainable  development  and  sound  environmental  practices,  human  rights, 
and  consolidation  of  democratic  institutions. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Supportii^  Progams  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  Costa  Rica  plays  a  vital  role  in  regional  integration  bodies  and  in 
international  bodies.  Continuing  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  (GOCR)’s  active 
participation  in  regional  and  international  bodies  will  ensure  that  its  peaceful  and 
enlightened  policies  continue  to  effect  the  region.  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET)  training  will  further  increase  the  professionalism  of  the  Costa  Rican 
security  fo/ces .  Costa  Rica  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
(FAA).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of 
equipment.  SW 

Democracy:  Recognizing  that  Costa  Rica  is  a  model  of  democracy  and  political  stability  in 
the  region,  IMET  helps  foster  this  image  through  support  of  institutinal  development. 


Open  Markets:  The  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  negotiations  will  highlight 
obstacles  to  open  markets.  Continued  GQCR  leadership  in  the  FTAA  process  will  serve  to 
maintain  the  domestic  political  momentum  to  reduce  such  obstacles. 


Expand  U:S.  Exports:  Successful  bilateral  investment  treaty  (BIT)  negotiations  will 
work  to  expand  U.S.  exports,  as  will  encouragement  of  U.S.  business  entries  into 

former  GOCR  state-monopoly  areas  of  the  economy. 


Economic  Development:  Costa  Rica’s  emphs^sis  on  clean  growth  should  provide 
openings  for  high-tech  U.S.  imports  in  new  fields,  including  infrastructure,  energy, 
and  computer  components  production.  Peace  Corps  (PC)  funds  will  support  these 
objectives. 

International  Crime:  Negotiation  of  a  stolen  vehicle  treaty  and  encouragement  of 
international  police  cooperation  will  enhance  the  GOCR’s  ability  to  fight  international 
crime. 
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Environment:  Regional  coordination  of  environmental  issues  through  the  U.S.  regional 

environmental  hub  will  draw  on  Costa  Rica’s  leadership  role  to  influence  others  to 

support  U.S.  positions.  Peace  Corps  (PC)  programs  will  promote  sustainable 

development  practices  and  seek  to  increase  stability  and  prosperity. 

Health:  PC  programs  which  seek  to  reduce  dengue  fever,  to  study  cancer  populations, 

and  to  eradicate  screwworms  assist  in  meeting  our  goal  of  reducing  disease. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Reduced  drug  smuggling,  vehicle  thefts,  money  laundering  and  smuggling  of 
endangered  species.  Negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  maritime  interdiction  treaty 
were  successful  and  negotiations  for  a  bilateral  stolen  vehicle  treaty  are  proceeding 
well.  Legislation  to  impede  money  laundering  awaits  passage  by  the  National 
Assembly. 

•  Incf eased  seizures  of  cocaine  and  heroin  transiting  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States. 
Last  year  saw  record  seizures  of  cocaine  and  heroin  in  Costa  Rica,  most  of  which 
was  bound  for  the  U.S. 

•  Continued  protection  of  the  environment  and  endangered  species.  Passage  of  a 
comprehensive  law  protecting  indigenous  genetic  material  and  commencement  of  two 
environmental  projects  under  the  U.S.  Initiative  for  Joint  Implementation. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Complete  or  partial  privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises,  including  within  the 
telecommunications  and  energy  sectors,  with  U.S.  private  sector  participation. 

•  Public  support  for  maritime  counterdrug  agreement  and  appropriate  positive  response 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

•  Interdiction  levels  of  illegal  drugs. 

•  Continued  Costa  Rican  leadership  within  the  System  of  Central  American  Integration 
(SICA)  Md  the  System  of  Central  American  Economic  Integration  (SIECA). 

•  Completion  of  signed  stolen  vehicle  treaty. 
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COSTARICA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^^l^roprlatipjis  Accounts 
^M^'^'StrategiciSoal,  ■■ 

Actual  : 
FY  1^98 

■Mi 

Regional  Stability 

IMET  . 

Democracy 

IMET 

171 

171 

70 

70 

1 

130 

130 

70 

70 

Total 

241 

200 

200 

t^iboropriatlons  Account^  ; . 

Actual  - 

ir^timatef.; 

IMET 

■  .  241  ' 

200 

200 

Total  \ 

241 

200 

200 

IDtber  Accounts 

: _ ' 

D&CP 

ECE  * 

Peace  Corps 

3,132 

903 

662 

3,218 

965 

294 

3,359 

991 

294 

Total 

4,697 

4,477 

4,644 

W^tTlON  iSORESbURPES  G^AfP  tdWL 

4,08 

■■■■  '  . 
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Cuba 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  The  United  States  national  interests  in  Cuba  are:  (1)  fostering 
democracy  and  human  rights;  (2)  protecting  American  citizens  and  controlling  U  S 
borders;  and  (3)  preventing  terrorist  acts  related  to  Cuba  in  furthering  international' anti¬ 
terrorism  and  anti-narcotics  efforts. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supportina  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  A  breakdown  of  order  in  a  post-Castro  Cuba  could  threaten  the 
United  States  with  massive,  uncontrolled  illegal  immigration,  leaving  us  with  largely 
military  options  to  control  U.S.  borders.  The  primary  focus  of  the  U.S.  is  to  determine 
the  Views  and  to  influence  the  thinking  of  Cuban  officials  to  be  more  receptive  to  reform 
an  inherently  unstable  system  that  is  dependent  on  a  single  person,  Fidel  Castro. 

Open  Markets:  The  use  of  public  diplomacy  to  increase  information  about  U.S.  policies 
and  stimulating  a  desire  for  a  democratic  political  system  and  a  free  market  economy. 

International  Crime/Illegal  Drugs:  Cuban  airspace  and  territorial  seas  are  increasingly 
used  by  drug  traffickers  for  shipping  to  the  United  States.  The  objective  is  to  reduce  this 
use  of  Cuban  territory  by  cooperating  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  Cuban  authorities  and 

coordinate  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on  preventive^measures. 

Democracy :  U.S.  support  for  democracy  efforts  serves  the  U.S.  interest  in  orderly 
migration  and  regional  stability.  Any  indication  that  the  Cuban  regime  is  working 
toward  or  otherwise  preparing  for  an  orderly  and.peaceful  transition  to  democracy 
would  reduce  substantially  the  pressures  for  illegal  migration  to  the  United  States. 

U.S.  democracy  and  human  rights  programs  funded  with  Economic  Support  Fimds 
(ESF)  are  intended  to  improve  human  rights  conditions  now  and  to  develop  civic 
society  and  other  pluralistic  institutions  in  the  long  run. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Movement  toward  political  openness  and  level  of  sensitivity  to  human  rights. 

•  Level  of  pressme  for  improvements  of  human  rights  by  individual  governments. 

Level  of  attention  to  human  rights  conditions  in  Cuba  and  international  fora. 

•  Level  of  implementation  of  economic  liberalization  programs. 

•  Safety  of  migration  within  the  annual  goal  of  20,000  legal  migrants  and  maintenance 
of  the  visa  lottery  program;  Continuation  of  migration  talks. 

•  Level  of  interdictions  of  drug  traffickers  by  Cuban  government  in  Cuban  waters . 

•  Reciprocity  from  the  Cuban  Border  Guard  in  sharing  information  with  the  Coast 
Guard  and  in  responding  to  U.S.  Coast  Guard  information. 

•  Number  of  independent  Cuban  non-govemmental  organizations. 
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CUBA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Western  Hemisphere 


Dominican  Republic 

- - - - - -  ($  in  thousands)  _ 

^nal  Interests:^  The  principal  U  S.  national  interest  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
mclude  protecting  American  citizens  and  borders  and  strengthening  democratic^ 
mstinitioi^andtheruleoflaw.  Migration  to  the  United  S^s.Tfid  mm  plays  a 
^1  role  m  our  relationship  with  that  country.  The  U.S.  is  also  conceme?wwf 

terdn^g  nmcotics  smugglmg,  promoting  economic  prosperity  and  U  S  exports  and 

mcreasi^  U.S.  mvestments  and  bilateml  trade.  The  U  S.  k  working  t 

repair  the  severe  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Georges.  wm  uk  OODR  to 

gfrategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Prograins  for  FY  2000? 


Regional  Stability:  The  DR  plays  a  key  role  in  promoting  regional  stability  and 
worlMg  with  the  U.S.  to  stem  the  flow  of  narcotics,  migrants  and  other  criminal 
activities  Through  the  use  of  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  and  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  funds,  the  U.S.  will  wcJrk  to  further  the 
professionalism  of  the  Dominican  military  through  training  and  active  ehgagei^nt  and 
p^ote  mcreased  civic  mvolvement.  The  Dominican  Republic  will  be  eligible  in  FY 

^°^««"«-“«opremo,ein.er^^and 


^en  Markets:  The  DR’s  participation  in  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA) 

Set  The^U  S  !  ""I  ^  a  protected 

^ket.  The  U.S.  seeks  to  eliminate  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers,  the  implemenLion  of 

Genera^greement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  World  Trade  Org^ation  (WTO) 
commitnients  and  further  privatization,  ^  . 

ppandU.S.  Exports:  With  $8  billion  in  bilateral  trade  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
ro^e  U.S  go^,  the  Dominican  Republic  is  an  important  regiia^  tJLket\he 
U.S.  will  seek  to  mcrease  the  market  share  of  U.S.  exports  in  this  growing  economy. 

^  Tbe  (toge  to  infrastructure  and  agriculture  caused  by 

Phint. 


tetMflonal  Crime:  U.S.  efforts  wUl  focus  on  strengthening  DR  law  enforeement  and 

£™t«/toSin“g“^u‘^®  ^upling.  fraud,  stolen  property,  organized  crime 
money  laundermg.  The  U.S.  will  also  seek  to  regularize  extradition  procedures. 
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Illegal  Drugs:  Approximately  25  percent  of  drugs  shipped  to  the  U.S.  from  Colombia 
transit  the  DR.  The  U.S.  seeks  to  disrupt  the  drug  trade,  lead  to  the  conviction  and 
incarceration  of  drug  dealers,  and  end  the  violence  associated  with  the  drug  trade.  The 
U.S.  will  seek  to  modernize  and  further  the  professionalism  of  the  military  and  enhance 
bilateral  countemarcotics  cooperation. 

Democracy:  Every  U.S.  objective  depends  on  the  democratic  functioning  of  fee  DR. 
Development  Assistance  (DA)^  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  ^d  ICITAP  funded 
programs  will  support  strengthening  fee  rule  of  law,  enhancing  civic  eduCatioh 
participation,  and  improving  civil  society  and  electoral  process  programs. 

Population:  Hispaniola’s  population  is  predicted  to  increase  by  one-feird  by  2025.  DA 
funds  will  continue  to  assist  fee  GODR  to  prepare  population  projections  for  fee  next 
century  and  will  support  voluntary  family  planning  services  through  goverran^a^d 
non-governmental  organizations. 

Health:  DA  and  PC  assistoce  will  fund  HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  mitigation  to 
improve  health  in  fee  Dominican  Republic  and  reduce  fee  risk  of  transnussion^j^fe^ 
United  States. 


Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Increased  participation  by  fee  Dominican  Republic’s  military  iii  regional  disaster 
relief,  countemarcotics  efforts,  peacekeeping,  migrant  opefatioiK  and  exercises^The 
GODR  is  taking  a  more  direct  interest  in  stopping  illegal  migration,  ihcluding 
increased  enforcement  actions  against  smugglers.  Illegal  migration  yia  Puerto  Rico 
has  declined  and  reported  drug  seizures  and  arrests  have  also  increased. 

•  Increased  Level  of  Free  Market  Reforms.  The  GODR  has  committed  itself  to  open 
markets  through  regional  and  hemispheric  integration. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  The  regularization  of  extradition  of  criminals  to  fee  United  States. 

•  Number  of  drug  seizures. 

•  Enactment  of  strong  patent  law  and  eannarks  funds  to  enforce  fee  law. 

•  Professionalism  of  fee  military. 

•  Strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  including  fee  judiciary . 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accolinfsi 

1jby  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 
FY 1998 

FY1999 

Request . 
FY  20001 

Regional  Stability 

491 

435 

449 

IMET 

491 

435 

449 

Economic  Development 

10,141 

600 

DA 

600 

300 

600 

Title  II 

- 

9,841 

Democracy 

6,747 

6,763 

8,592 

DA 

4.142 

3,358 

3,985 

ESF 

2,500 

3,300 

4,500 

IMET 

105 

105 

107 

Environment 

200 

• 

DA 

200 

. 

. 

Population 

3,350 

2,381 

2,800 

DA 

.  ' 

3,350 

2,381 

2,800 

Health 

2,470 

8,785 

2,599 

DA 

2.470 

8,785 

2,599 

Total 

13,858 

28,505 

15,039 

■  ■  I 

n-:  \  ■ - - - ^ - ■■■■..  .  - - - 1_ _ _ _ _ 

.-y  \  ;  ■  y..  _  '.y:::...  yyy  y:  .:v  •  .  . 

ActuaiMI 

fliitillite!-  ■■ 

Request! 

^jppropriations  Accounts 

FY1998 

FY  2000  : 

DA 

10,762 

14,824 

9,984 

ESF 

2,500 

3,300 

4,500 

IMET 

596 

540 

555 

Title  II 

- 

9,841 

Total 

13,858 

28,505 

15,039 

uther  Accounts 

'-v 

D&CP  ~ 

4,264 

4,377 

5,574 

ECE 

486 

499 

506 

IIP 

981 

965 

Peace  Corps 

2,778 

2,550 

2.512 

Total 

8,509 

8,391 

8,592 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

22,367 

36,896 

23,631 
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Eastern  Caribbean  \ 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  U.S  national  interests  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean  -  Antigua  and 
Barbuda,  Barbados,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines  -  include  combating  narcotics  trafficking,  alien  smuggling,  and  other 
transnational  criminal  activity  directed  against  the  United  States.  U.S.  interests  also 
include  combating  money  laundering  and  fraud.  Economic  prosperity,  with  open 
markets  and  the  promotion  of  U.S.  exports  and  investment  are  also  important  U.S. 
objectives.  * 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability;  Continued  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  and  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  funding,  military  training,  and  joint  exercises 
with  the  Regional  Security  System  (RSS)  will  make  the  RSS  an  effective  paHner  in 
maintaining  regional  stability,  and  increase  its  capacity  to  respond  to  increased  drug 
trafficking  and  international  peacekeeping.  All  seven  nations  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean 
will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis 
under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote 
inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment. 

Open  Markets:  Successful  conclusion  of  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FT AA) 
negotiations  will  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  Eastern  Caribbean. 

The  U.S.  will  work  to  continue  progress  on  FTAA  projects  that  will  help  increase  support 
from  Eastern  Caribbean  Governments  for  opening  their  internal  markets  and  completing 
FTAA  negotiations  by  2005. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  While  the  U.S.  maintains  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the 
Eastern  Caribbean,  the  U.S.  will  seek  to  increase  its  local  market  share  through 
aggressive  outreach  to  U.S.  businesses  and  potential  U.S.  investors.  The  U.S.  will 
encourage  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  Intellectual  Property  Rights  legislation  and 
follow-up  Bilateral  Investment  Treaties. 

Economic  Development:  Peace  Corps  (PC)  funding  will  promote  private  sector-led 
economic  development  and  diversification  of  regional  economies  and  work  to  develop 
micro-enterprise  lending  capabilities  of  commercial  banks  and  development  foundations 
in  the  Eastern  Caribbean. 

International  Crime:  The  U.S.  will  work  with  local  authorities  to  combat  drug 
trafficking,  controlling  crime,  reinforcing  the  rule  of  law,  and  bolstering  U.S.  efforts 
to  strengthen  democracy  and  stability  in  the  region.  Key  to  improving  host  nation 
agencies’  crime  control  capabilities  is  providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
their  law  enforcement  officers  by  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies 
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Illegal  Drugs:  INC  funds  will  strengthen  regional  organizations  and  local  capability  to 
conduct  effective  counter-narcotic  missions,  combat  money  laundering,  and  implement 
effective  demand  reduction  programs. 

I.  '  '  " 

Democracy:  The  U.S,  will  work  to  preserve  the  Eastern  Caribbean’s  democratic 
traditions  to  promote  the  region’s  ability  to  counter  the  influence  of  narcotics 
traffickers  and  other  criminal  elements.  ESP  projects  will  focus  on  strengthening 
judicial  systems,  strengthen  civil  society,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  free  and 
democratic  labor  unions  with  close  ties  to  the  U.S.  labor  movement. 


Environment:  Climate  change  mitigation  will  improve  prospects  for  achieving  other 
strategic  goals  (e.g.,  economic  development)  due  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
current  coast  lines  for  the  tourism  sector,  a  major  foreign  exchange  earner.  The  U.S. 
will  urge  the  Eastern  Caribbean  nations  to  sign  GLOBE  agreements  with  the  U.S.  to 
promote  environmental  awareness  through  the  public  schools.  PC  assistance  will  work 
at  the  local  level  to  promote  environmental  awareness  and  projects. 

Health:  PC  programs  will  promote  health  and  sanitary  awareness  in  the  countries. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Increased  RSS  response  capability.  The  U.S.  has  delivered  two  82-foot  patrol  boats 
to  countries  in  the  region  on  behalf  of  the  RSS  and  one  of  two  C-26  aircraft  to 
increase  the  region’s  ability  to  participate  in  maritime  counter-drug  exercises  and 
operations,  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  RSS  forces  in  the  region. 

•  Seizure  of  illicit  narcotics.  The  U.S.  provided  essential  support  to  Operation 
Weedeater  ’98,  which  led  to  the  eradication  of  over  1  million  marijuana  plants  and 
the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  curing  huts  in  St.  Vincent.  The  U.S.  has  provided 
critical  information  to  assist  in  intercepting  narcotics  with  local  law  enforcement. 


trainsferred  oVer  $1  million  in  Illegal  Drugs  assistance  to  regional  drug  squads.  Coast 
Guards,  and  security  forces.  This  included  the  provision  of  training  and  equipment 
designed  to  enhance  regional  capabilities  against  drug  traffickers.  In  addition, 
military  assistance  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  Security  Forces  kept  the  forces  in  action 
by  providing  critical  fuel  and  repairs  to  regional  forces. 


Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


•  Degree  of  regional  political  support  for  the  RSS. 

•  Number  of  maritime  searches/seizures. 

•  Host  nations’  concrete  steps  to  implement  money  laundering  laws  and  regulations. ' 

•  Level  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  region. 

•  Number  of  GLOBE  agreements  concluded  with  host  governments. 
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EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 

i^propriations’^Accounl 

Regional  Stability 

FMF 

IMET 

»>-r;  -y-  '  ActU^I-  ; 

f 

1,487 

1,045 

442 

sttnnat#< 

Hr  19^9 
1,750 

1,300 

450 

Request  f 

1,835 

1,300 

535 

Economic  Development 
PC 

1,298 

1,298 

1,378 

1,378 

1,417 

1,417 

Illegal  Drugs 

INC 

863 

863 

1,990 

1,990 

1,990 

1,990 

Democracy 

ESF 

2,000 

2,000 

700 

700 

7,000 

7,000 

Environment 

PC 

397 

397 

401 

401 

401 

401 

Health 

PC 

397 

397 

401 

401 

401 

401 

Total 

6,442 

6,620 

13,044 

^TOropriationis  Accounts 


FMF 

IMET 

INC 

ESF  _  .. 


Total  ■ 


Accounts^v:'^f.^-^'>:g^:  ■- 


D&CP  -  . 


Peace  Corps 


Total 


3,210 


2,092 


3,299 


2,180 


5,479 


^alslerfi  Cafibttean 
M&MCTION  ISO  Resources 


3,443 


2,219 


5,662 
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Ecuador 

- - - - - _ ($  in  thousands)  _ 

U.S.  national  interests  in  Ecuador  include  the  consolidation  of  peace 
with  Peru,  strengthening  democratic  institutions,  interdicting  and  disrupting  narcotics 
production  and  distnbution,  promoting  respect  for  human  rights,  reducing  poverty 
promoting  health^d  family-planning,  and  encouraging  sound  environment  polides  and 
susteinable  growth.  US  interests  are  served  by  the  avoidance  of  another  Pe^EcuaTor 
border  war,  lessenmg  of  tensions,  and  increased  regional  stability  that  will  result  from 
sucitessful  iinplementation  of  the  comprehensive  Peru-Ecuador  peace  settlement 
Implementetion  of  the  settlement  will  reduce  the  risk  that  Peru  and  Ecuador  will  engase 
m  a  destabilizing  arms  race,  permit  greater  economic  integration  between  the  two 
wimtnes,  and  allow  Ecuador  to  concentrate  on  modernizing  its  economy.  U.S.  interests 
m^uador  also  mclude  the  cooperative  efforts  against  narcotics  trafficking,  stabilization 
efprm  of  Ecuador  s  economy,  nnprovement  of  governmental  institutions,  and 
protection  of  environmental  assets. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 


gggional  Stability:  A  long-standing  U.S.  Government  goal  of  assisting  Ecuador  and 

eru  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  border  dispute  was  achieved  with  the 
sigmng  of  a  comprehensive  peace  settlefnent  in  Brasilia  on  October  26  1998  Bv 
conti-ibutmg  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  to  help  implement  the  border  integration 
portira  of  the  peace  settlement,  the  United  States  will  help  to  solidify  regional  stability 
by  filtering  economic  development  and  integration  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  and 
^ulating  the  regional  economy  .  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMbp  programs  aim  to  improve  military  professionalism  and  capabilities  by 
providing  military  and  civilian  defense  professionals  training  that  reinforces  the 
prmciple  of  civilian  rule.  Bilateral  military  and  countemarcotics  assistance  will 
mcre^mgly  focus  on  Ecuador’s  northern  border,  where  there  is  a  risk  of  contagion 
from  Colombia  s  guerrillas  and  narcotraffickers.  Ecuador  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000 
to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the 

oreign  Assistance  Act  (FA A).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and 
modermzation  of  equipment.. 

^n  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  encourage  Ecuador  to  continue  on  its  adoption 
Of  market-openmg  measures  such  as  joining  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  md 
passmg  intellectual  property  legislation. 

U  S.  Exports:  Obscure  regulations  and  corruption  make  Ecuador’s 
commercial  environment  difficult  for  many  U.S.  firms.  The  U.S.  provides  advice  and 
advwacy  to  U.S.  firms  m  order  to  increase  U.S.  exports  to  Ecuador.  The  U.S.  will 
seek  to  expand  our  share  of  Ecuador’s  imports  which  now  stands  at  3 1  percent. 
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Economic  Development:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Peace  (:oips  ^ 

programs  will  encourage  Ecuador  to  adopt  sound  macroeconomic  policies  Aat  sustain 
economic  growth  and  raise  per  capita  income  levels  to  ease  the  exceptionally  wi  e 
disparity  in  wealth, 


International  Crime:  GOE  cooperation  with  U  S.  law  enforcement  authorities  is  ^  ^ 
generally  very  go^.  U.S.  efforts  seek  to  bolster  the  professionalism  and  institutional 

capacity  of  the  national  police  is  aided  through  INC  programs. 


Illegal  Drugs:  The  U  S. ,  through  active  embassy  engagement  and  our  pJC  progr^, 
works  actiwly  with  GOE  authorities  to  combat  narcotics-associated  activities  such  as 
drug  transit,  shipment  of  precursor  chemicals,  and  money  laundering.  A  JO*®* 
Information  Coordinating  Center  is  being  established  in  Guayaquil  with  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  (DEA)  support.  The  Embassy  NAS  supports  a  successfid^e 

interdiction  program  in  Ecuador. 


Democracy:  DA,  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF),  ICITAP  and  MET  programs  aim 
to  consoliite  and  stabilize  Ecuador’s  democratic  institutions  and  institutionalize 
respect  for  human  rights.  The  embassy  will  focus  particularly  on  improvmg 

integrity  and  good  governance. 


Hiimanitarian  Assistance:  NADR  assistance  will  help  clear  mines  left  from 
conflict  with  Peru. 


Environment:  In  promoting  sustainable  use  and  responsible  stewardsMp  of  Ecuador  s 
unique  biodTversity,  PC  and  DA  programs  are  active  throughout  Ecuador,  but_^ 
especially  with  regard  to  promoting  conservation  in  the  Galapagos  Islands . 


Population:  DA  programs  will  encowage  increased  use  of  voluntary  and 
planning  services  to  stabilize  population  growth. 


Health*  DA  programs  support  maternal  and  child  health  services  among 
f^tions  in  Ecuador,  PC  programs  will  promote  AIDS  education.  M 


Performance  Evaluation: 


A  professional  Ecuadorian  military  with  an  emphasis  on  defeiye  resourcg  . 

rnanaopmentand  greater  civilian  control  over  the  military.  %e  GOE  military 

its  non-political  role  despite  high  levels  of  public  dissatistaction  with  the  government. 


Stronger  institutions  capable  of  interdicting  illegal  drugs  and  precursor  chemic^ 
pmseniiting  traffickers,  seizing  drug  assets  and  reducmg  money  laimdering.  GOE 
Lthorities  remained  strongly  niotivated  and  effective,  but  drug  traffickers  may  have 
increased  their  activities  in  Ecuador.  Recent  evidence  indicates  spreadmg  coca 
cultivation  in  Ecuador  near  the  northern  border. 
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^yter  GOE  commitment  to  long-term  environmental  sustainability.  With  strong 
USG  support,  legislation  establishing  a  protected  marine  reserve  around  the 

a  apagos  was  passed  and  signed  into  law.  Implementing  regulations  for  the  reserve 
remam  pending. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  PerformanrP» 

comprehensive  border  settlement  signed  in  Brasilia 

•  Status  and  effectiveness  of  border  area  economic  development  projects. 

•  Completion  of  border  demarcation  with  Peru. 

•  Level  of  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

•  Level  of  corruption  and  improvement  in  judicial  process. 

•  ^yel  of  assertion  of  GOE  control  in  northern  border  region  and  concomitant  level  of 

Colombian  guerrilla  and  narcotrafficker  influence. 

•  Status  of  implementation  of  Galapagos  environmental  protection. 
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ECUADOR 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands)  , 

_  ■  1..  .  . . 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

IMET 

Economic  Development 
DA 

Illegal  Drugs 
INC 

Democracy 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Humanitarian  Assistance 
NADR-Demlning 

Environment 
DA  i 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA  '  ; 


Total  ■ 


2,575 

1,500 

1,000 

75 


1,200  1 

1,200 

2,275 

1,000 

1,200 

75 


2,600 

4,323 

2,600 

4,323 

2,700 

5,505 

2,700 

5,505 

1,000 

1,950 

1,000 

1,950 

11,884 

18,128 

11,925 

11,500 

425 


1,200 

1,200 

3,026 

1,451 

1,500 

75 

1,000 

1,000 

3,300 

3,300 

6,800 

6,800 

550 

550 


27,801 
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El  Salvador 

($  in  thousands)  _  ■ _ _ 

National  Interests:  The  overriding  U  S.  interest  in  El  Salvador  is  the  consolidation 
democracy.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  encourage  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions  and  sustainable  economic  growth.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  will  be 
increased  trade  and  deterrence  of  illegal  immigration,  environmental  degradation,  and 
international  crime  that  will  result  in  a  stable  regional  partner  with  strong  government 
institutions  and  a  healthy  civil  society. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  200^ 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  is  working  with  El  Salvador  to  foster  defense  cooperation 
and  to  promote  confidence  and  cooperation  among  Central  America’s  militaries.  As 
demonstrated  by  Hurricane  Mitch,  the  region’s  militaries  must  be  prepared  to  assist 
civilian  authorities  during  times  of  humanitarian  and  natural  disasters.  El  Salvador  will 
be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis 
under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA).  EDA  will  be  used  to^mote 
inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment. 

Onen  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  encourage  privatization,  investor  protection,  and 

appropriate  financial  system  oversight  to  aid  U.S.  business.  The  U.S.  will  seek  active 
Salvadoran  support  for  completing  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA) 
negotiations  by  2005.  , 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Through  export  promotion  activities  and  working  to  eliminate 
ttade  barriers,  the  U.S.  will  seek  to  increase  its  share  of  Salvadoran  imports  from  50  to 
percent  by  the  end  of  FY  2000,  an  increase  of  $185  million. 

Economic  Development:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Peace  Corps  (PC)  programs 
will  seek  to  achieve  sustainable  economic  development  and  raise  incomes,  especially 
among  the  rural  poor.  The  U.S.  is  working  closely  with  El  Salvador  in 
Mitch  reconstruction  activities  and  economic  reactivation.  ilwPWI 

International  Crime:  INC  and  ICITAP  programs  will  focus  on  improving  the  National 
Civilian  Police’s  capabilities  and  professionalism. 

Illegal  Drugs:  INC  programs  will  provide  police  training  and  technical  support  to 

combat  narcotics  trafficking  and  money  laundering. 

Democracy:  DA,  ESF,  and  ICITAP  programs  will  seek  to  improve  municipal  ^ 
government,  bolster  the  capabilities  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Executive  Branch, 
broaden  political  participation,  ^d  promote  judicial  reform.  International  Military 
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Education  and  Training  (IMET)  funds  will  contribute  to 
relations. 


improving  civil-military 


Environment:  DA  funds  at  the  local  level  will  improve  access  to  potable  water  The 

Peace  Corps  works  on  water  and  sanitation  projects. 

Population:  DA  funds  will  assist  families  in  having  fewer  unplanned  pregnancies  as 
well  as  reducing  reproductive  health  problems  through  improved  medical  care. 


Hea^  Infant  and  birth  mortality  rates  remain  high.  DA  and  PC  programs  will 
promote  preventative  health  services. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


•  ^crg^sed  access  to  enhanced  legal  and  judicial  protection.  Broad  reform*;  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  went  into  effect  and  U.S.  training  programs  continued  to 
address  implementation. 

•  Increased  envkonmental  protection.  Establishment  of  an  environmental  ministry  was 
a  clear  indication  of  success  in  moving  environmental  issues  to  the  fore. 

•  Increased  illegal  narcotics  seizures  and  prosecutions  of  trafficker.*;.  With  technical 
assistance  from  the  U.S.,  the  legislature  drafted  and  reached  consensus  on  modem 
money  laundering  legislation. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanro^? 


•  Level  of  U.S.  exports.  . 

•  Health  of  privatized  state  enterprises  and  financial  institutions. 

•  Proportion  of  the  mral  population  with  access  to  primary  health  care,  potable  water 

education,  and  credit.  ’ 

•  Creation  of  a  financial  investigation  unit  to  implement  money  laundering  legislation. 
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EL  SALVADOR 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


'^Appropriations  Accounte  " 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY200t? 

Regional  Stability 

IMET 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Title  II 

Democracy 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA  _ _  ■■ 

309 

309 

14,275 

12,652 

1,623 

6,003 

4,800 

1,000 

203 

6,070 

6,070 

3,600 

3,600 

6,911 

6,911 

300 

300 

14,449 

12,190 

2,259 

7,415 

4,215 

3,000 

200 

4,645 

4,645 

2,300 

2,300 

8,316 

8,316 

200 

200 

12,000 

12,000 

11,600 

4,800 

6,500 

300 

,  6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

7,145 

7,145 

Total 

37,168 

37,425 

40,945 

^Abbropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estiinate 

FY1999 

Requ^t  , 
FY  2000 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Title  II 

34,033 

1,000 

512 

1,623 

31,666 

3,000 

500 

2,259 

33,945 
.  6,500 
500 

Total  _ _ ■  '  ■'  '  ' 

37,168 

37,425 

40,945 

i^ihSr^AccOuntS?  J 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

5,083 

797 

1,478 

5,222 

855 

1,566 

5,450 

855 

1,619 

Total 

7,358 

7,643 

7,924 

- - —  \ 

PtmcTioN  150  REs6d^CEs"&^AND  Total 

45,068 

48,860 
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Guatemala 

■ - - ^ — _ ($  in  thousands) _ 

primaiy  U.S.  interest  in  Guatemala  is  strengthening  democracy 
Th  the  Guatemalan  peace  accords,  which  ended  the  region’s  oldest  civil 
coi^ict.  The  Ar^  government  is  making  steady  progress  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
professionalism  of  the  military,  and  combating  corruption  and  impunity.  U.S.  assistance 
will  encourage  continued  socio-economic  progress  and  the  development  of  democratic 
^tituuons.  The  U.S.  will  benefit  from  increased  trade  and  invesLnt,  law“ment 
^operation  and  regional  stability  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  illegal  immigration.  Fostering 

uman  rights  protecting  U.S.  citizens  and  responding  to  humanitarian  needs  will  also 
contribute  to  U.S.  national  security. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 


Mional  Stability;  With  36%  of  Central  America’s  population  and  a  similar  percentage  of 
regional  economic  production,  a  peaceful  Guatemala  greatly  enhances  regional  stability  and 
economic  prosperity.  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  will  serve  as  the  primary  mech^sm 
to  support  the  peace  process.  Guatemala  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 

aT  ^  Assistance  Act 

(FAA).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment. 


gcgnomic  Development:  Economic  growth  and  improved  income  distribution  will 
build  support  for  democracy,  expand  markets  for  US  goods  and  services  and' reduce 
pressure  for  i  legal  imimgration.  More  effective  government  will  help  assure  the  safety 
of  agriculmral  exports  to  the  U.S.  Development  Assistance  (DA),  PL-480  and  Peace 

Corps  (PC)  funds  will  be  used  to  further  modernize  the  financial  sector  and  improve  ^ 
the  investment  climate. 


^emational  Crime:  Narcotics  and  people  trafficking  hurts  U.S.  interests.  The  violent 
Jh^TT  Q  residents  and  increases  pressure  to  immigrate  to 

me  U.S  INC  funds  will  assist  the  local  authorities  in  this  regard. 

lUegal  Drugs  Guatemala  is  a  major  transit  country  for  cocaine.  Diversion  of  precursor 
chemicals  is  also  a  probleih.  INC  funds  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
counternarcotics  efforts. 


ggmocracy:  Emer^ng  from  a  36-year  civil  war  in  1996,  a  democratic  Guatemala  will 
help  promote  stability  and  economic  growto,  assure  respect  for  human  rights  and  stem 
me  tide  of  Illegal  immigration.  DA,  ESF  and  ICITAP  funds  contribute  to 

Sw.??  Expanded  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (E- 

IMET)  will  be  used  to  promote  respect  for  rule  of  law  in  the  military  and  further 
mcrease  Its  professionalism. 
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Environment:  While  continuing  to  promote  action  on  environmental  issues,  DA,  ESF 
and  PC  will  encourage  conservation  and  better  natural  resource  management. 


Population:  DA  will  support  access  to  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  voluntary  family 
planning,  prevention  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  economic  opportui^^for 


women. 


Health:  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  remain  high,  particularly  among  the 
indigenous  population.  DA  and  PC  will  improve  maternal  and  neo-natal  health, 
particularly  in  rural  and  indigenous  areas. 

Performance  Evaluation; 


Tmpi<^pntafion  of  Peace  Accords.  Guatemala  has  downsized  its  military  and  dissolved 
'civil  action  patrols.  Human  rights  violations  have  declined.  Congress  has  passed 
constitutional  reforms,  which  will  be  subject  to  a  referendum  in  1999.  Tax  rates  have 
increased  though  not  as  much  as  international  financial  observers  have  hoped. 

Conclusion  of  an  IMF  agreement.  The  IMF  and  Government  of  Guatemala  are  still 
discussing  an  agreement. 

Adoption  of  measures  to  strengthen  the  judicial  system,  leading  to  an  increase  ip 
effective  prosecution.  Creation  of  judicial  centers  in  rural  areas  improved  judicial  access 
for  the  indigenous  population.  Prosecutions  of  human  rights  abuses  are  increasing.  The 
first-ever  conviction  of  perpetrators  of  a  wartime  massacre  of  civilians  occurred  in 
November. 

Progress  on  police  reforms.  The  new  National  Civil  Police  are  less  corrupt  and  more 
respectful  of  human  rights  than  the  former  instimtion  it  replaced.  Approximately  8,000 
new  police  have  been  trained  since  1997. 

Continued  cooperation  on  anti-narcotics  programs.  The  new  special  narcotics  police  has 
cooperated  extensively  with  USG  Illegal  Drugs  agencies,  resulting  in  some  large  seizures 
and  successful  eradication  Operations. 


Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Approval'by  referendum  of  constitutional  reforms  in  Support  of  the  Peace  Accords. 

•  Level  of  revenue  spent  on  social  programs  as  delineated  in  Peace  Accords. 

•  Conclusion  of  agreement  with  IMF. 

•  Number  of  National  Civilian  Police. 

•  Prosecutionof  criminal  and  human  rights  cases. 

•  Level  of  cooperation  on  anti-narcotics  programs  and  prosecution  of  narcotics  cases. 

•  Effectiveness  in  conserving  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 
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GUATEMALA 
Function  150  Resources 

.  V  .  _ ($  in  thousands) 

Ilijppropriati  /^ccoufite; 
by  Strategic  Goal 
Regional  Stability 


ESF 


Economic  Development 
DA 
Title  II 


Illegal  Drugs 
INC 


Democracy 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 


Environment 

DA 

ESF 


Population 

DA 


Health 

DA 

Total 


19,630 

19,630 

17,410 

17,410 

17,410 

17,410 

17,096 

4,615 

12,481 

,  34,128 

4,700 

29,428 

22,089 

5,885 

17,204 

2,000 

2,000 

3,500 

3,500 

3,000 

3,000 

7,325 

2,000 

5,100 

225 

13,225 

2,800 

10,200 

225 

13,425 

3,000 

10,200 

225 

4,905 

4,635 

270 

5,990 

5,500 

490 

4,490 

4,000 

490 

6,500 

6,500 

5,400 

5,400 

5,588 

5,588 

8,485 

8,485 

4,775 

4,775 

63,044 


88,138 


72,189 
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National  Interests:  U.S.  national  interests  are  served  by  internal  stability  in  Guyana  and 
to  this  end,  the  U  S.  supports  Caribbean  Community  (CARICOM)  efforts  to  encourage' 
the  country’s  leaders  to  resolve  the  political  impasse  that  followed  the  December  1997 
elections  and  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions.  U.S.  national  interest  in  developing 
markets  for  exports  and  encouraging  U.S.  investment  in  Guyana’s  natural  resources,  is 
reflected  in  support  for  Guyana’s  transition  to  an  open,  free  market  economy.  As 
Guyana  is  a  transit  country  for  narcotics,  the  U.S.  will  assist  the  GOG  in  strengthening 
its  countemarcotics  program. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  continues  to  bolster  democratic  institutions  in  Guyana  that 
were  threatened  by  the  political  and  racial  unrest  following  the  December  1997 
elections.  This  will  lead  to  greater  regional  stability.  Foreign  Military  Financing 
(FMF)  and  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  assistance  supports 
efforts  to  further  the  professionalism  of  the  military  to  further  strengthen  regional 
stability.  Guyana  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA).  EDA 
will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment  .  MB 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Department  of  Commerce  programs,  a  part  of  ongoing  country 
team  efforts,  promote  U.S.  business  interests  in  Guyana  to  further  economic  prosperity 
and  stability. 

Economic  Development:  Support  GOG  transition  from  a  state-controlled  economy  to 
an  open,  free  market  economy,  leading  to  increased  investment  opportunities  for  U.S. 
businesses  and  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  Through  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and 
Peace  Corps  (PC)  programs,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  encourage  GOG  support  for 
sound  macro-economic  policies  that  will  increase  trade,  investment  and  tourism. 


International  Crime:  U.S.  efforts  seek  to  strengthen  GOG  countemarcotics  legislation 
and  Guyanese  law-enforcement  agencies’  capacity  to  identify  and  interdict  regional 
narcotraffickers. 

Counter  Narcotics:  INC  funds  will  be  used  to  further  our  efforts  to  disrapt  the  drug 
trade,  interdict  dmg  shipments  and  further  the  professionalism  of  the  Guyanese  defense 
forces. 
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Democracy:  DA  funds  are  used  for  constitutional  reform,  strengthening  and  making 

more  responsive  local  government  and  parliament,  improving  the  efficiency  and 

effectiveness  of  the  judiciary,  and  developing  of  a  vibrant  civil  society. 

Environment:  PC  funds  will  be  used  to  promote  sustainable  development  and  sound 

environmental  policies. 

Health:  PC  programs  will  promote  health  awareness  in  rural  areas. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Continued  firee  market  reform.  The  GOG’s  support  for  free  market  reform  has  been 
mixed.  Although  the  GOG  is  not  ideologically  comfortable  with  IFI-mandated 
reforms,  it  recognizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  continue  to  benefit  from  Paris  Club  and 
HIPC  debt  relief.  The  GOG  announced  the  privatization  of  several  industries  and 
passed  financial  legislation  at  the  end  of  1998. 

•  Strengthened  democratic  institutions.  Initiated  in  July  1998,  Guyana’s  constitutional 
reform  efforts  have  been  very  slow  and  open  to  criticism. 

•  Improvement  of  GDF’s  understanding  of  its  role  in  relation  to  a  civilian  government. 
The  Guyana  Defense  Force  (GDF)  performed  professionally  during  their  handling  of 
election-related  disturbances  in  January  and  June  1998,  However,  below  the  top 
echelon,  the  level  of  professionalism  in  the  GDF  is  not  high.  Despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  military  leadership,  the  GDF  is  poorly  trained  and  inadequately  funded,  which 
limits  its  inter-operability  with  CARICOM  and  the  U.S.  The  GDF  has  agreed  to  host 
Tradewinds  1999. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Continued  participation  in  HIPC  program. 

•  Passage  and  implementation  of  money  laundering  legislation. 

•  Newly  drafted  constitution,  reflecting  strengthened  democratic  institutions. 

•  Free  and  fair  1999  local/municipal  elections. 

•  Conclusion  ofBilateral  Investment  Treaty  with  the  U.S. 
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GUYANA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


>  Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goai 

Actual 

FY 1998 

;  Estimate 

Request 
FY  2000 

Regionai  Stability 

240 

140 

140 

FMF 

100 

100 

100 

IMET 

140 

140 

140 

Economic  Development 

1,400 

1,140 

1,700 

DA 

1,400 

1,140 

1,700 

Democracy 

1,826 

1,075 

1,535 

DA 

1,785 

1,040 

1,500 

IMET 

41 

35 

35 

Total 

3,466 

2,455 

3,475 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual  ; 
FY  1998 

^fl^Sllinate' 

l^iYi|i999-.7. 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

3,185 

"2,180 

3,200 

FMF 

100 

100 

100 

IMET 

181 

175 

175 

Total 

3,466 

2,455 

3,475 

•Dfther  Accounts  ; 

D&CP 

773 

795 

829 

ECE 

36 

38 

39 

Peace  Corps 

831 

842 

851 

Total 

1,640 

1,675 

1,719 

GUYANA 

;  •••  7  '  .  .  .  . 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

mmrnm 
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National  Interests:  The  United  States  has  clear,  long-standing  interests  in  Haitian 
democracy,  stability  and  economic  growth  that  warranted  U.S.  intervention  in  1994  and 
require  our  continued  engagement.  Haiti  is  the  poorest  country  in  the  hemisphere,  and 
its  democratic  institutions  remain  fragile.  The  primary  U.S.  interests  include 
strengthening  democracy,  diminishing  the  potential  for  uncontrolled  illepl  immigration, 
reducing  the  illegal  narcotics  flow,  deepening  economic  reform,  enhancing  stability  by 
developing  the  Haitian  National  Police,  improving  nutrition  and  health  standards, 

reducing  population  growth,  and  stemming  environmental  degradation. 


Strateac  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability;  To  ensure  stability  after  departure  of  the  UN  Civilian  Police 
Mission  in  Haiti  (MIPONUH) ,  it  will  be  essential  to  work  with  the  international 
community  to  put  in  place  a  structure  to  continue  progress  in  developing  a  professional 
and  competent  Haitian  National  Police  (HNP)  force.  Peacekeeping  funds  (PKO)  will 
continue  for  the  UN-0  AS  Civilian  Mission  in  Haiti  (MICIVIH)  to  strengthen  Haitian 
institutions  through  monitoring  human  rights  and  promoting  constitutional  government. 
Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  will  assist  in  training  the  Haitian  Coast  Guard  and 
in  refurbishing  patrol  craft  and  facilities.  Haiti  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (FAA).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and 
modernization  of  equipment. . 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  assist  U.S.  firms  investing  in  or  exporting  to  Haiti  and 
seek  agreement  on  a  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty. 

Economic  Development:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  press  for  progress  on  privMzing 
state-owned  industries.  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  will  promote  economic  growth 
through  programs  to  improve  access  to  microenterprise  credit,  enhance  agricultural 
productivity,  strengthen  High  Potential  Economic  Zones,  and  improve  fiscal  and 
monetary  management.  Peace  Corps  will  promote  microenterprise  developme^M 
improved  agricultural  practices. 


Illegal  Drags:  Haiti  is  an  important  transshipment  country  for  illegal  narcotics Jjpund 
for  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will  continue  training  the  nascent  Haitian  Coast 
Guard  (HCG).  Regional  INC  funding  will  seek  to  improve  and  increase  interdictions, 
investigations,  and  prosecutions. 


Democracy:  The  U.S.  will  press  for  full  restoration  of  the  legislative  branch  and  help 
strengthen  democratic  institutions  and  promote  human  rights  and  public  understanding 
of  democratic  values.  The  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF),  International  Military 
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Education  and  Training  Program  (IMET)  and  ESF  will  continue  efforts  to  strengthen 
Haiti  s  law  enforcement  and  judicial  systems. 

— vironment:  ESF  and  Peace  Corps  (PC)  will  support  projects  to  improve  soil 
conservation,  decrease  reliance  on  wood  as  an  energy  source,  and  increase  awareness 
of  environmental  issues.  EWia 


Population:  ESF  will  support  access  to  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  voluntary  family 

planning,  prevention  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  economic  opportunities  for 
women.  -  ,■ 


He^:  ESF  and  PL-480  will  support  programs  to  improve  child  survival  and  nutrition 
and  assist  public  and  private  health  providers  and  organizations.  PC  will  continue 
training  at  a  local  level.  iff  IS 

Performance  Evaluation; 


*  Establishment  of  a  Countemarcotics  Unit  and  improved  ability  of  Coast  Guard.  The 
HNP  fully  established  a  fully  vetted  and  polygraphed  Countemarcotics  Unit  which 
progressively  increased  seizures  of  iUegal  narcotics.  The  Haitian  Coast  Guard  folly 
cooperated  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  expanded  capabilities  with  the  arrival  of 
its  first  40-foot  control  boat. 


•  C^pleted  Training  of  HNP  Recmits.  ICITAP,  together  with  international  advisors 
and  mentors,  completed  training  of  6,500  recruits  to  the  newly-formed  HNP. 
Training  continues  as  the  force  continues  to  grow  and  improve  its  capabilities. 


•  Elections  leading  to  restoration  of  the  Haitian  Parliament. 

•  Implementation  of  a  new  structure  to  replace  MIPONUH. 

•  ■'Availability  of  primary  and  reproductive  health  services. 

•  Malnutrition  levels. 

•  Maintenance  of  security  and  stability  and  the  protection  of  human  rights. 

•  HNP  Special  Investigative  Unit  progress  towards  resolution  of  politically-motivated 
crimes. 

•  Level  of  drag  seizures  by  the  Haitian  National  Police. 
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HAITI 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


HSamW 

Regional  Stability 

14,975 

6,525 

13,525 

CIPA 

7,000 

FMF 

650 

300 

300 

IMET 

215 

225 

225 

PKO 

14,110 

6,000 

6,000 

Economic  Development 

29,311 

35,714 

37,192 

ESF 

24,303 

28,035 

28,660 

Title  II 

5,008 

7,679 

8,532 

Democracy 

23,275 

16,760 

16,815 

ESF 

23,200 

16,685 

16,740 

IMET 

75 

75 

75 

Environment 

8,250 

7,085 

2,230 

ESF 

5,250 

4,085 

2,230 

Title  III 

3,000 

3,000 

Population 

5,975 

6,760 

7,000 

ESF 

5,975 

6,760 

7,000 

Health 

36,172 

39,335 

33,270 

ESF 

11,272 

14,435 

15,370 

Title  II 

17,900 

17,900 

17,900 

Title  III 

7,000 

7,000 

- 

Total  " 

117,958 

112,179 

110,032 
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Appropriations  Accouhfe  < 

Actual  - 

rEsflittaie' 
FY 1999 

Request 
FY  2000  t 

CIPA 

FMF  ' 

ESF 

IMET 

PKO 

Title  II 

Title  III 

650 

70,000 

290 

14,110 

22,908 

10,000 

300 

70,000 

300 

6,000 

25,579 

10,000 

7,000 

300 

70,000 

300 

6,000 

26,432 

Total 

117,958 

112,179 

110,032 

J;<5ther,A^6Wi|tsl^ 

msesaKKBaKKMSi^^M 

liliiiiiiiiiiM 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

3,264 

496 

1,118. 

3,357 

548 

1,236 

3,503 

555 

1,380 

‘ 

Total 

4,878 

5,141 

5,438 

Haiti  ■  ,  . 

Function  ISO.'R^duNf^^lMkto^- 
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Honduras 

($  in  thousands)  _ ■ 


National  Interests;  In  October  1998,  Hurricane  Mitch  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to 
Honduras.  The  storm’s  damage  to  the  country’s  infrastructure  and  crops  was  so  severe 
that  many  feared  that  the  government  of  President  Carlos  Flores  Facusse  would  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  resulting  demand  for  basic  services  and  commodities.  Only  a 
massive  infusion  of  U.S.  and  international  relief  prevented  widespread  starvation  and 
disease  in  the  wake  of  the  hurricane.  Now,  our  primary  goal  is  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Honduran  infrastructure  and  economy  to  ensure  that  the  government 
can  continue  with  the  economic  and  democratic  progress  it  was  making  before  the 
hurricane.  Within  this  context,  specific  objectives  include  reducing  poverty ,  improving 
access  to  health  care,  judicial  reform,  strengthening  law  enforcement  and  Illegal  Drugs 
capabilities,  improving  access  to  education,  promoting  democratic  and  accountable 
governance  and  protecting  human  rights  . 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  support  Central  American  integration 
including  cooperation  between  Cabinet  members  and  the  military  to  meet  transnational 
challenges.  Honduras  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FA A).  EDA 
will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment  . 

Open  Markets:  Secure  an  open,  transparent  market  economy  less  dependent,  after  the 
surge  of  post-Hurricane  Mitch  relief  and  reconstruction,  on  foreign  aid  and  able  to 
generate  private  sector-led,  sustainable  and  broad-based  economic  growth. 

'  I  . 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Promote  the  sale  of  U.S.  products  and  services  to  Honduras, 
Secure  contracts,  licensing  agreements  and  concessions  and  strengthen  the  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights  Secure  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty. 

Economic  Development:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Peace  Corps  (PC) 
programs  will  seek  to  stimulate  broad-based  economic  growth  and  provide  support  for 
the  poorest  Hondurans.  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  expand  access  and  ensure  equiteble 
access  to  productive  resources  and  markets. 

International  Crime:  Foster  mutual  legal  assistance  and  cooperation,  develop  an 
effective  national  civilian  police  force  that  respects  human  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
curbs  the  flow  of  stolen  vehicles  and  prevents  Honduras  from  becoming  a  center  for 
money  laundering. 

Illegal  Drugs:  Through  INC  programs,  the  U.S.  will  foster  an  effective  Illegal  Drugs 
program  in  Honduras  and  improve  cooperation  and  mutual  suf^ort  between  U.S.  and 
Honduran  Illegal  Drugs  activities.  ' 
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Democracy:  DA  and  ICIJAP  resources  will  contribute  to  building  a  more  responsive 
democratic  process  and  greater  citizen  participation  by  avoiding  corruption  in  hurricane 
related  assistance  programs,  strengthening  the  rule  of  law  and  empowering  municipal 
governments.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  assistance  will 
provide  training  to  support  the  military’s  role  in  a  democratic  society. 

Humamtarian  Assistance.  The  U.S.  will  work  with  Honduras  to  develop  effective 
disaster  and  humanitarian  response  capabilities. 

Environment:  DA  and  PC  programs  will  increase  sustainable  management  of  selected 
natural  resources  and  work  to  repair  the  hurricane  devastated  countryside, 

Population:  DA  programs  will  increase  information  and  support  for  family  planning. 


Heal^:  DA,  PL-480  and  PC  programs  will  improve  sustainable  family  health  by  use 
of  child  survival  health  reform,  increased  use  of  STI/AIDS  prevention  and  improved 
household  food  security. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


Improved  Defense  Resource  Management.  Preliminary  approval  of  a  law  amending 
the  Constitution  to  allow  for  a  civilian  Minister  of  Defense  to  replace  the  military 
Commander  in  Chief. 


•  Free  Market  Reforms.  The  Congress  approved  the  privatization  of  the  state-owned 
telephone  company  and  passed  mining,  tourism  and  concession  laws  to  allow  private 
compames  to  build  arid  manage  public  infrastructure  projdbts. 

•  Improved  military  responsiveness  to  civilian  authority.  Transition  from  military  to 
civilian  police  force  completed  and  a  civilian  Ministry  of  Security  created. 


•  Signature  of  a  maritime  counterdrug  agreement  to  increase  capabilities  to  interdict 
trafficking  through  Honduran  waters. 

•  Levelof  development  ofnew  trial  and  penal  codes. 

•  Level  of  compliance  with  TRIPs  and  status  of  an  Intellectual  Property  Rights 
agreement. 

•  Level  of  military  cooperation  and  status  of  agreement  for  the  continued  use  of  Soto 
Cano  Air  Base,  if  appropriate. 

•  Status  of  agreement  on  stolen  car  treaty. 
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HONDURAS 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


EM 

Mg 

Regional  stability 

400 

400 

400 

IMET 

400 

400 

400 

Economic  Development 

4,185 

8,409 

6,450 

DA 

4,185 

8,409 

6,450 

Democracy 

2,350 

5,200 

4,250 

DA 

2,250 

4,600 

3,650 

ESF 

■  - 

500 

500 

IMET 

100 

100 

100 

Environment 

4,250 

2,600 

2,000 

DA 

4,250 

2,600 

2,000 

Population 

1,800 

4,436 

4,318 

DA 

1,800 

4,436 

4,318 

Health 

10,231 

30,558 

17,445 

DA 

5,117 

20,340 

4,750 

Title  II 

5,114 

10,218 

12,695 

Total 

‘  23,216 

51,603 

34,863 

IMi 

DA 

17,602 

40,385 

21,168 

ESF 

- 

500 

500 

IMET 

500 

500 

500 

Title  II 

5,114 

10,218 

12,695 

Total 

23,216 

51,603 

34,863 

l£-.  ■’ 

D&CP 

4,167 

4,268 

4,454 

ECE 

293 

314 

319 

Peiace  Corps 

3,055 

3’,329 

3,442 

Total 

7,515 

7,911 

8,215 
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Jamaica 

_ _  •  - _  {$  in  thousands)  _ _ 

i  '  't 

National  Interests;  U.S.  interests  in  Jamaica  include  stemming  the  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics,  preventing  the  cultivation  and  export  of  Jamaican-grown  marijuana  to  the 
U.S.,  safeguarding  the  interests  of  U.S.  investors  and  the  safety  of  U.S.  visitors  to  the 
island,  and  assisting  Jamaica  to  continue  its  traditional  leadership  role  among  Caribbean 
countries.  U.S.  propams  support  Jamaica’s  democratic  institutions  and  seek  to  bolster 
the  effectiveness  of  its  defense  forces  and  judicial  organs 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stebility:  Through  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and 
Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF),  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  support  Jamaica’s  ability 
to  respond,  on  a  multinational  basis,  to  regional  challenges.  Among  these  challenges 
are  maintaining  the  capability  of  the  Jamaican  Defense  Forces  and  reducing  illegal 
migration.  Jamaica  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA).  EDA 
will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  U.S.  has  a  substantial  surplus  in  bilateral  trade  with 
Jamaica,  with  over  half  of  non-fuel  imports  come  from  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
will  continue  to  expand  the  U.S.  market  share  and  encourage  the  Government  of 
Jamaica  to  enact  needed  intellectual  property  rights. 


Economic  Development:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Peace  Corps  (PC) 
programs  will  contribute  to  promoting  stable  Jamaican  economic  policies  that  will 
promote  equitable  economic  growth  and  result  in  positive  effects  on  illegal  migrant 
flows,  drug  trafficking,  and  crime. 


Illegal  Drugs:  INC  funding  will  assist  the  Government  of  Jamaica  to  eradicate 
marijuana,  obtain  legislation  in  areas  such  as  money  laundering,  corruption,  and 
precursor  chemicals;  and  speed  extraditions  and  improve  court  efficiency, 

Democracy:  Building  on  the  success  of  election  monitoring  in  the  December  1997  general 
elections  in  holding  down  violence,  the  U.S.  will  target  “garrison  communities”  for  civic 
education  and  job  creation  through  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF).  Jamaican 
organizations  working  for  the  rule  of  law  and  integrity  in  government  will  also  be 
supported.  • 


Humanitarian  Assistance:  On  average,  Jamaica  suffers  from  one  hurricane  per  year 
and  one  earthquake  every  ten  years.  The  U.S.  strategy  is  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
Jamaican  governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations  in  disaster  mitigation 
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Environment:  The  U.S.  works,  through  the  Embassy  and  DA  and  PC  programs,  with 
the  Jamaican  government  and  non-governmental  organizations  to  create  protected 
areas,  improve  water  quality,  and  monitor  coral  reefs  and  endangered  species.  These 
efforts  are  important  for  both  environmental  reasons  and  because  they  impact  oi^e 
future  of  the  important  tourism  industry.  ^ 

Population:  A  quarter  of  all  teenaged  girls  in  Jamaica  leave  school  because  of 
pregnancy,  and  one  quarter  of  all  children  are  bom  to  teenagers.  DA  programs 
support  family  planning  services. 

Health:  HIV/AIDS  and  STD’s  are  significant  infectious  diseases  in  Jamaica  and  must 
be  addressed.  The  U.S.  works  to  strengthen  the  Jamaican  Epidemiology  Unit  and  train 


public  health  workers  with  DA  and  PC  funds. 


Perfonnance  Evaluation; 

•  Increased  seizures  of  illegal  narcotics.  Seizures  of  cocaine  in  Jamaica  increased  from 
415  kilos  in  1997  to  1,144  kilos  in  1998  and  692  hectares  of  marijuana  were 
eradicated  in  1998,  versus  743  in  1997. 

•  Increased  arrests  and  successfiil  prosecutions  of  traffickers.  Dmg-related  arrests  in 
Jamaica  rose  from  3,334  in  1997  to  7,352  in  1998.  While  these  tend  to  be  small  time 
operators,  Jamaica  is  working  harder  to  target  kingpins. 

•  Reduced  drug  abuse  and  increased  intolerance  of  dmg  trafficking.  While  the 

amounts  of  dmgs  flowing  through  Jamaica  from  Latin  America  is  believed  to  have 
increased  in  1998,  there  were  positive  signs  such  as  successfiil  implementation  of  the 
maritime  agreement  with  the  U.S.,  amended  money-laundering  legislation,  and 
training  of  bank  employees  to  detect  suspicious  transactions.  f 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Level  of  Jamaican  activities  against  money-laundering. 

•  Passage  of  legislation  on  anti-corruption  and  drug  precursor  chemicals. 

•  Level  of  cooperation  with  Jamaica  on  fraudulent  travel  documents  and  alien 
smuggling. 

•  Jamaican  legislation  treatment  of  intellectual  property  rights. 

•  Enforcement  capabilities  of  Jamaican  Defense  Force. 
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JAMAICA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

. .  •Actual?^? 

■.-liliilliii 

f -Esi’tlmate;-  • 

Regional  Stability 

904 

925 

925 

FMF 

450 

475 

475 

IMET 

454 

450 

450 

Economic  Development 

3,070 

2,976 

4,000 

DA 

3,070 

2,976 

4,000 

Illegal  Drugs 

600 

800 

800 

INC 

V  600 

800 

800 

Democracy 

50 

50 

1,550 

DA 

ESF 

- 

1,500 

IMET 

50 

50 

50 

Environment 

3,165 

3,063 

2,985 

DA 

3,165 

3,063 

2,985 

Population 

2,825 

1,107 

1,950 

DA 

2,825 

1,107 

1,950 

Health 

1,980 

2,400 

1,825 

DA 

1,980 

2,400 

1,825 

Total 

12,594 

11,321 

14,035 
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Mexico 

_ _ _ _  ($  in  thousands)  _ 

^tional  Interests:  The  U.S.  has  a  huge  stake  in  a  politically  stable  and  economically 
sound  Mexico,  with  the  extraordinarily  broad  and  deep  U.S.-Mexico  relationship  directly 
and  immediately  affecting  U.S.  national  security  interests.  We  share  with  Mexico  a 
2,000-mile  land  border  and  vital  interests  in:  economic  prosperity  (trade  and 
international  financial  stability);  law  enforcement  (combating  international  crime  and 
narcotics  trafficldng);  managing  migration  and  border  issues;  supporting  the  continuing 
democratic  transition  in  Mexico;  and  expanding  cooperation  on  global  issues,  especially 
protection  of  the  environment. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000;  - 

Regional  Stability:  Expanded  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (E-IMET) 
will  support  the  continued  emergence  of  a  professional  Mexican  military,  subordinate 
to  civilian  authority  and  respectful  of  human  rights,  that  cooperates  with  the  U.S.  on 
issues  of  common  interest.  Mexico  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess 
Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  (FAA).  EDA  provided  through  grant  and  sale  will  allow  enhancement  of  Mexico’s 
counter-narcotics  law  enforcement  programs  while  permitting  interoperability  with  the 
U.S.  counter-narcotics  programs.  •  1^^ 

Operi  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  encourage  continuation  of  Mexico’s  policy  and  programs  of 

opening  markets  domestically  and  internationally  for  trade  and  investment. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  increase  exports  to  Mexico  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  Mexico’s  is  our  second  largest  recipient  of  good  and  services  with  the 
U.S.  exporting  $71.3  billion  in  1997. 

International  Crime:  INC  funds  will  be  used  to  control  or  reduce  transnational 
organized  criminal  activities  conducted  in  or  managed  from  Mexico,  and  promote 
bilateral  law  enforcement  cooperation  against  criminal  activities  across  the  common 
border  with  consequences  in  the  U.S. 


Illegal  Drugs:  INC  fuiids  will  seek  to  reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  entry  into  the 
U.S.  from  Mexico  of  drugs  intended  for  illicit  sale  or  use,  and  precursors  for 
fabrication  of  such  drugs.  , 


Democracy:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF) 
programs  will  support  continued  consolidation  of  democratic  institutions  and  practices 
in  Mexico  and  further  institutionalization  of  respect  for  human  rights, 
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Environment;  DA  funds  will  promote  overall  environmental  cooperation,  and 
cooperatioiiTn  the  specific  areas  of  climafe  change,  biodiversity,  biosafety,  to^^ 

chemicals,  oceans,  and  scientific  cooperation.  ^ 

Health:  Mexico  is  a  “key  country”  for  infectious  diseases  ^d  other  health  concerns. 

DA  will  work  to  limit  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  and  increase  cooperati^^^^ 

between  Mexican  and  U.S.  scientists. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

.  r..ntinued  implemeMaiion  and  success  of  NAFTA.  Two-way  trade  continued  to 
enpand:  Mexico  appeared  on  track  to  displace  Japan  as  the  number  two  U.S.  tradmg 
partner  in  the  world. 

.  rr.earinn.ri  rlpmoctatic  political  reform.  Elections  held  in  seven  states  were  generally 
judged  to  be  free,  fair  ^d  transparent;  opposition  parties  won  governorships  in  ^o 
of  these  elections.  The  first  Mexican  Congress  with  a  house  not  dominated  by  the 

PRI  began  work  in  September  1997;  despite  political  posturing  and  conflicts.  It 

managed  the  essential  business  of  the  nation. 

.  Mexican  seizures  and  eradication  of  illicit  narcotics.  Drug  seizures  by  the  COM 
decreased  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1998  compared  to  the  same  period  m  1997: 
cocaine  (-37  per  cent);  opium  gum  (-46  per  cent);  herpm  (-1  per  cent);  and 
(-15  per  cent).  For  the  same  period,  hectares  of  marijuana  eradicated  mcreased  (+ 3 
per  cent),  but  opium  poppy  hectares  destroyed  fell  (-8  per  cent). 

•  rnnriniicd  high-level  bilateral  defense  meetings  and  milihny-to-imlitery  contacts.  No 
meeting  of  the  Bilateral  Working  Group  W  Military  Affairs  (BWG)  took 
1998,  although  there  was  a  bilateral  meeting  between  DOD  and  the  Mexican  Mimstry 

of  Defense. 

.  and  ranks  of  Mexican  military  members  trained  under  IMET.  Training  was 

provided  to  Mexican  military  members  up  to  the  limit  of  funding,  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  professional  military  education  and  management-related  trammg. 


inaicarors  lor  r  i 


•  Level  of  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico.  -  w.  .  \ 

•  Mexican  drug  seizures  (kilograms)  and  narcotics  eradication  (hecteres). 

.  Mexican  military  members  trained  and  types  of  courses  completed. 

•  Rule-of-law  and  democracy  programs  conducted.-  .  •  «  * 

•  Operational  ready  rate  for  PGR  and  U. S. -leased  countemarcotics  air  fleets. 
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Illegal  Drugs 
INC 

Democracy 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA 


Total 


DA 

ESF 

IMET 

INC 


Total 


».er  Accounts 


D&CP 

ECE 


Total 


8 

7 


1,000 

171 

5,277 

5,277 


1,950 

300 

1,500 

-150 

6,582 

6,582 


2,050 

2,050 


10,000 

10,000 

2,875 

725 

2,000 

150 

6,000 

6,000 


1,700 

1,700 


21,425 
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National  Interests:  U.S.  national  interests  in  Nicaragua  include  supporting  democratic 
institutions  and  broad-based  economic  growth  to  foster  stability  and  overcome  the 
devastation  caused  by  Hurricane  Mitch.  By  improving  primary  education  and  providing 
support  for  the  agricultural  sector  and  microenterprises,  U.S.  programs  will  seek  to 
improve  living  conditions  and  reduce  incentives  for  illegal  migration.  U.S.  programs 
will  continue  to  target  transnational  crime  by  working  with  the  judiciary,  National  Police 
and  the  Comptroller  General’s  Office  to  strengthen  the  rule  of  law,  increase 
effectiveness,  reduce  corruptioh  and  protect  hunian  rights.  Programs  also  seek  to 
increase  market  access  and  legal  protection  for  U.S.  products  and  services,  including 
protection  of  U.S.  citizen  property  rights,  and  to  bolster  Nicaragua  s  support  for  the  Free 
Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA). 


Strategic  Goals  and  Sm 


rams  for  FY  2000: 


Regional  Stability:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  funding  and 
active  embassy  engagement  will  strengthen  democratic  institutions,  advance  the 
professionalism  of  the  Army  ,  and  work  towards  integrating  Nicaragua  into  regional  and 
global  arrangements.  Nicaragua  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  ^ 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assismce  Act 
(FAA).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of  ^ 
equipment. 


Economic  Development:  DA,  PL-480  and  Peace  Corps  (PC)  funding  will  seek 
Nicaraguan  implementation  of  its  enhanced  structural  adjustment  facility  (ESAF) 
agreement  and  its  bilateral  Intellectual  Property  Rights  agreement  with  the  U.S.  In  ^ 
addition,  the  U.S.  will  assist  Nicaragua  implement  its  strategy  to  develop  the  country’s 
agricultural  potential  through  small  farmer  services,  better  seeds,  land  titling 
marketing  strategies,  agricultural  policy  and  rural  credit  unions 


Democracy:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  will 
be  used  to  effectively  promote  the  rule  of  law,  strengthen  and  modernize  democratic 
institutions,  and  help  build  a  vibrant  civil  society  that  encourages  and  protects  human 
rights.  U.S.  programs  will  foster  transparency  and  government  responsiveness  to  the 
public.  Funding  will  also  support  the  development  of  the  civilian  Ministry  of^^rf^se 
and  its  national  defense  policy  and  transparent  defense  budget. 


Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  obtain  GON  support  for  completing  FTAA 
negotiations  by  2005  and  will  continue  to  encourage  Nicaragua’s  support  for  free  trade 
policies  and  work  with  Nicaraguan  leaders  to  enhance  the  principles  of  the  free  market  and 

free  trade. 
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gxpand  U.S.  Exports:  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  increase  its  share  of  Nicaragua’s  imports 
from  23  to  26  percent  of  the  market.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  assist  U.S.  companies 
m  Nicaragua  and  those  seeking  to  do  business  there. 

Mernational  Crime:  The  U.S.  will  strengthen  Nicaragua’s  cooperation  in  fighting 
mtemational  crime  by  improving  the  capacity  of  Nicaraguan  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  legal  system.  INC  funds  will  provide  training  and  information. 

Illegal  Drugs:  INC  programs  will  seek  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  Nicaraguan  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  combat  drug  trafficking.  The  U.S.  is  negotiating  with  the 
GON  for  a  Bilateral  Maritime  Counternarcotics  Accord  as  well  as  encouraging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  GON  to  bring  to  justice 
narcotics  traffickers  and  their  associates. 


Environment:  The  U.S. ,  through  PC  and  DA  programs,  is  working  to  ensure  the 
preservation  and  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  through  establishment  often  protected 


Population:  DA  programs  will  fund  a  reproductive  health  program  to  expand  access  to 
contraceptive  methods  and  improve  the  quality  of  family  planning  services, 

IfcalA:  DA  and  PC  programs  will  focus  on  improving  access  to  health  care  among  the 
poor,  promoting  awareness  of  HIV/AIDS  and  other  infectious  diseases,  and  expanding 
maternal  and  child  care. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


strengthened  democratic  institutions  and  the  rule  of  law.  Free,  fair  and  transparent 
municipal  elections  were  conducted  in  the  semi-autonomous  Atlantic  regions  .  The 
security  forces  showed  effective  subordination  to  civilian  authorities.  Violent 
political  demonstrations  decreased  while  political  discourse  increased. 


Sustainable  growth  in  employment  and  income.  GDP  growth  was  on  target  for  6%  in 
1998  before  Hurricane  Mitch,  led  by  the  agricultural  sector.  Even  with  the 

unprecedented  damage,  growth  is  projected  at  3.6% 


fayestigation  and  punishment  of  human  rights  abuses.  Allegations  of  human  rights 
abuses  by  security  forces  were  investigated.  Police  and  military  personnel  were  tried 
m  civilian  courts  and  convictions  were  secured. 
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Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

•  Number  and  effectiveness  of  regional  and  multilateral  law  enforcement  and 
humanitarian  missions. 

•  Level  of  U.S.  exports  and  investment  in  Nicaragua.  ^ 

•  Rate  of  rural  imderemployment. 

•  Status  of  GON-held  U.S.  citizen  property  claims. 

•  Status  of  countemarcotics  and  money  laundering  legislation. 

•  Development  of  positive  military-to-military  relations  with  the  U.S. 


Regional  Stability 
IMET 

lEconomic  Development 
DA 

Democracy 

DA 

ESF 

IMET 

Environment 

DA 

Population 

DA 

Health 

DA 

Title  II 


Total 


37 

100 

37 

100 

8,743 

10,700 

8,743 

io;7oo 

4,837 

7,100 

3,800 

4,500 

1,000 

2,500 

37 

100 

2,200 

1,300 

2,200 

1,300 

3,800 

3,100 

1  3,800 

3,100 

10,482 

22,009 

5,017 

8,940 

5.465 

13,069 

30,099 

44,309 

10,950 

10,950 

8,460 

4.360 

4,000 

100 

2,000 

.  2,000 


4,000 

10,244 

4,000 

'6,244 


35,754 


»/^ii)ropriatfbn^i!tecounM 


DA 
ESF 
IMET 
Title  II 


Total 


ij^ther  Accounts' 


D&CP 

ECE 

r 

Peace  Corps 


Total 


23,560 
1,000 
74 
'  5,465 


30,099 


28,540 

2,500 

200 

13,069 


44,309 


6.244 


35,754 


3,228 

1,003 

2,359 

3,369 

1,005 

2,423 

6,590 

6,797 
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National  Interests:  The  principal  U.S.  national  interest  in  Panama  is  the  continued 
smooth  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  under  Panamanian  control.  A  fair  justice  system, 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights,  an  enlarged  market  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  and  a  variety  of  law  enforcement  issues,  principally  money  laimdermg  and 
narcotics  trafficking,  are  also  significant  interests. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Sui 


rams  for  FY  2000; 


Regional  Stability:  Panama’s  strategic  location  makes  it  a  key  factor  m  the  stability  of 
bodi  Central  and  South  America.  The  departure  of  U.S,  forces  in  1999  will  increase 
the  importance  of  our  bilateral  security  relationship  with  P^ama.  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  will  provide  training  to  forther  the 
professionalism  of  the  Panamanian  security  forces  and  promote  increased  respect  for 
human  rights.  Panama  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  5 16  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FA^^  EDA 
will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  mockmization  of  equipment. 


Fxonomic  Development:  The  Govermpent  of  Panama  needs  assistance  to  develop  an 
improved  commerWcode.  The  U.S.  will  provide  technical  assistance  and  encourage 
I^inama  to  further  open  its  markets  and  discard  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers 
using  PC  and  DA  funds. 

International  Crime:  Panama  is  a  hub  for  international  crime  because  of  its  location. 
Most  important  issues  are  drug  trafficking,  money-laundering  and  traffic  in  stolen 

vehicles.  INC  funds  will  heighten  public  awareness  in  these  areas.  The  system  of 

Administration  of  Justice  is  weak  and  in  need  of  support. 


Illegal  Drugs:  Panama  remains  a  key  transit  point  for  all  aspects  of  narcotics 
trafficking  U.S.  efforts  through  INC  programs  focus  on  interdiction  of  drugs  in 
transit  and  seizure  of  narcotics-related  assets. 


Democracy:  Panamanian  democracy  is  still  fragile.  The  U.S.  goal  is  to  pro^^e  ^  ^ 
technical  assistance  to  democratic  institutions  such  as  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tnbunal 
and  increase  public  involvement  in  the  democratic  process  through  Economic^pport 
Funds  (ESF)  and  the  ICITAP  programs.  M 


Health:  Peace  Corps  (PC)  assistance  will  proihote  maternal  and  child  care  as  well  as 
provide  information  on  the  dangers  of  HIV/ AIDS  and  other  diseases. 

Environment:  Protection  of  the  Canal  Watershed  is  essential  for  continued  smoofo 
operation  of  the  Canal.  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  PC  assistoice 

promote  the  adoption  of  sound  environmental  policies. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Transfer  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  transfer  process  remains  on  schedule 
with  formal  ceremony  being  planned  for  December  1999. 

•  ^proved  sustainable  environmental  protection  and  management  of  the  Panama 

inter-agency  program  to  assist  in  watershed  protection  was  initiated 
and  a  program  to  clear  former  firing  ranges  of  unexploded  ordnance  has  begun. 

•  Successful  cooperation  in  anti-money  laundering  and  countemarcotics  efforts  > 

enforcement  authorities  seized  more  than  10  metric  tons  of  cocaine 

in  lyyo. 

•  Standardization,  inter-operability,  and  increased  professionalism  among  the  region’s 

-■ ^^^^nian  officials  have  agreed  to  install  a  new  coast 
^ard  (SMN  or  Servicio  Maritimo  Nacional)  base  in  property  being  reverted  on  the 
Atlmtic  Coast.  The  upgrade  will  improve  the  capability  of  the  SMN  to  cooperate 
with  U.S.  forces  along  the  Atlantic  littoral. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanro- 

•  Efficiency  ofthe  operation  ofthe  Panama  Canal. 

•  Level  of  forest  cover  in  the  Canal  watershed. 

•  Prosecution  of  domestic  money-laundering  cases  in  the  Panamanian  judicial  system. 

•  Level  of  illegal  narcotics  seized  by  Panamanian  law  enforcement  units. 
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PANAMA 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


mMmm; 
. 


rpfRiiHiiiiii 

75 

75 

- 

75 

75 

1^507 

1,448 

2,000 

1,507 

1,448 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

25 

25 

250 

- 

- 

25 

25 

1,425 

3,150 

2,500 

1,425 

3,150 

2,500 

3,182 

4,898 

4,600 

Regional  Stability 
IMET 

Economic  Development 
DA 
ESF 

Democracy 

DA 

IMET 

Environment 

DA 


Total 


s^aBsBBBssfBSISHSBsBBSESffi^W* 
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ESF 

IMET 

3jg2 

4,598 

100 

3,500 

1,000 

100 

Total 

3,182 

4,698 

4,600 

D&CP 

ECE 

Peace  Corps 

6,935 

760 

1,516 

7,6s7 

815 

'  1,647 

7,396 

817 

1,668 

Total 

9,211 

9,549 

9,881 

SSIHR 

14,401 

I 
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National  Interests;  The  primary  U.S.  national  interest  in  Paraguay  is  the  consolidation 
and  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  and  practices.  This  should  improve  the 
Paraguayan  government’s  ability  to  combat  drug  trafficking,  official  corruption, 
intellectual  property  rights  violations,  and  the  presence  of  terrorist  elements  in  die  area 
bordering  Brazil  and  Argentina. 


Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  democracy, 
free  trade,  combating  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorism  to  enhance  regional  stability 
and  increased  U.S.-Paraguay  cooperation.  Paraguay  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to 
receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FA A).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-Qperability  and 
modernization  of  equipment. 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  seek  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Special  301 
investigation  to  improve  Paraguay’s  protection  of  U.S.  intellectual  property.  Specific 
U.S.  objectives  include  passage  of  new  copyright,  trademark  and  patent  legislation  and 
increased  local  and  border  enforcement. 

Economic  Development:  Peace  Corps  (PC)  funds  and  active  Embassy  engagement  will 
assist  Paraguay  implement  needed  structural  reforms  and  achieve  sustainable  economic 
development  with  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 


International  Crime:  U.S.  efforts  through  INC  programs  will  seek  to  improve  the 
investigative  and  law  enforcement  capabilities  of  the  National  Police  and  encourage 
Paraguay  to  sign  and  ratify  a  new  bilateral  extradition  treaty. 

Illegal  Drugs:  Paraguay  is  a  transshipment  point  for  an  estimated  18,000  kilos  per  year 
of  mostly  Bolivian  cocaine,  some  of  which  reaches  the  United  States.  INC  funds  for 
training,  techmcal  assistance,  and  equipment  will  help  develop  a  law  enforcement 
capability  to  confront  cocaine  trafficking  and  money  laundering. 

Terrorism:  The  tri-border  area  where  Paraguay  joins  Argentina  and  Brazil  is  the 
hemispheric  center  for  Islamic  fundamentalist  terrorist  organizations  and  support 
infrastructure.  ATA  funds  from  a  regional  account  will  improve  National  Police 
capabilities  to  investigate  and  arrest  suspected  terrorists. 

Democracy:  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  will 
strengthen  local  government,  promote  the  adoption  of  legal  reforms,  help  ensure 
continued  democratic  elections,  and  support  an  expanded  civil-military  dialogue. 
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International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  assistance  will  help  improve 
defense  resource  management,  professionalize  the  armed  forces,  promote  democracy 
and  civil-military  relations,  and  increase  respect  for  civilian  authority. 


Environment!  Paraguay  has  one  of  the  world’s  highest  rates  of  deforestation,  and  three 
important  ecosystems  are  at  risk  because  of  unsustainable  agricultural  practices.  DA, 
PC,  and  ESF  programs  will  improve  the  management  of  public  protected  areas^d 
promote  the  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  private  land. 

Population:  DA  and  PC  programs  will  fund  a  reproductive  health  progrm  to  expand 
access  to  contraceptive  methods  and  improve  the  quality  of  family  planning 

Health:  ESF  programs  will  support  family  planning  and  education  on  health  matters. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


Strengthened  democratic  institutions,  including  free  and  fair  national  elections  in  1998. 
Raul  Cubas  was  elected  president  in  free  and  fair  elections  in  May  1998  and  became  the 
first  elected  civilian  president  to  receive  power  from  another  in  over  50  years.  The 
conflict  between  supporters  and  opponents  of  former  general  and  coup  plotter  Lino 

Oviedo  continues  to  test  Paraguay’s  fragile  democratic  institutions. 


A  professional  military  with  leadership  committed  to  supporting  the  democratic  system 
and  to  regional  and  international  cooperation  such  as  peacekeeping  activities.  The 
military  reduced  its  involvement  in  political  issues  and  increased  its  participation  in 
hemispheric  and  MERCOSUR  peacekeeping  training  exercises. 

Passage  of  key  legislation,  increased  enforcement  activities,  and  cooperation  in  fighting 
drug  trafficking  and  other  illicit  activities.  The  government  signed  an  extradition  treaty 
with  the  U.S.  arid  drafted  a  law  to  give  anti-narcotics  police  more  authorities  to  fight 

drug  trafficking.  The  government  also  arrested  several  suspected  terrorists. 

Passage  of  Intellectual  Property  Rights  legislation:  Trademark  and  copyright  laws  were 
approved,  but  the  copyright  law  requires  enforcement  by  the  injured  party  rather  than  the 
government.  The  legislature  has  not  taken  up  a  patent  bill. 

.  Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance; 

«  Strength  of  democratic  institutions. 

•  Professional  military  leadership  commitment  to  supporting  the  democratic  system  and 
to  regional  and  international  cooperation. 

•  Passage  of  key  legislation. 

•  Level  of  effectiveness  of  enforcenient  activities  and  cooperation  in  fighting  drug 
.  trafficking  and  other  illicit  activities. 
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PARAGUAY 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Alijpropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual  * 
FY 1908 

"Riquc^^f 

Regional  Stability 

150 

150 

150 

IMET 

f 

150 

150 

150 

Democracy 

3,316 

2,279 

3,010 

DA 

3,100 

1,969 

2,700 

ESF 

150 

260 

260 

IMET 

66 

50 

50 

Environment 

775 

825 

1,025 

DA 

525 

425 

525 

ESF 

250 

400 

500 

Population 

2,100 

2,440 

2,240 

DA 

2,000 

2,300 

2,000 

ESF 

100 

140 

240 

Health 

DA 

Total 

6,341 

5,694 

6,425 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY1998 

ESaffliale’is 

DA  ~ 

5,625 

4,694 

- - r . 

5,225 

ESF 

500 

800 

1,000 

IMET 

216 

200 

200 

Total 

5,694 

6,425 

©thier  Accounts 

■  ,  r/t.: 

D&CP  ~~ 

2,404 

2,464 

2,572 

ECE 

426 

454 

464 

Peace  Corps 

3,129 

3,257 

3,263 

Total 

5,959 

6,175 

6,299 

PARAGUAY 

■  '  'i&S 

Function  ISO  Resources  Grand  Total 

12,366 

1  11,869 

'  12  TjM 
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National  Interests:  U.S.  national  interests  in  Peru  include  the  consolidation  of  peace 
with  Ecuador,  strengthening  democratic  institutions,  interdicting  and  disrupting  narcotics 
production  and  distribution,  promoting  respect  for  human  rights,  reducing  poverty, 
promoting  health  and  family  planning,  and  encouraging  sound  environmental  policies  and 
sustainable  growth.  US  interests  are  served  by  the  avoidance  of  another  Peru-Ecuador 
border  war,  lessening  of  tensions,  and  increased  regional  stability  that  will  result  from 
successful  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  PerurEcuador  peace  settlement. 
Implementation  of  the  settlement  will  reduce  the  risk  that  Peru  and  Ecuador  will  engage 
in  a  destabilizing  arms  race,  permit  greater  economic  integration  between  the  two 
countries.  ' 


Regional  Stability:  A  long-standing  U.S.  Government  goal  of  assisting  Ecuador  and 
Peru  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  border  dispute  was  achieved  with  the 
signing  of  a  compreheiwive  peace  settlement  in  Brasilia  on  October  26,  1998.  By 
contributing  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  to  help  implement  the  border  integration 
portion  of  the  peace  settlement,  the  United  States  will  help  to  solidify  regional  stability 
by  furthering  economic  development  and  integration  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  and 
stimulating  the  regional  economy.  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  programs  aim  to  improve  military  professionalism  and  capabilities  by 
providing  military  and  civilian  defense  professionals  training  that  reinforces  the 
principle  of  civilian  rule.  Peru  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense 
Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
(FAA).  EDA  provided  through  both  grant  and  sale  will  support  long  range 

modernization  effort  of  the  Peruvian  military. 

Open  Markets:  Peruvian  markets  should  be  further  opened  to  U.S.  goods  and  services  and  , 
markets  that  are  currently  open  should  be  locked  in  through  new  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  The  U.S.  will  increase  exports,  seeking  to  gain  in  the  Peruvian 
food  market  over  the  next  two  years.  , 

Economic  Development: '  Fifty  percent  of  Peruvians  are  poor  and  14.7 %  are  extremely 
poor.  Development  Assistance  (DA)  and  PL-480  programs  aim  to  promote  broad- 
based  economic  growth  by  providing  financial  and  techmcal  assistance  to  Peruvian 
public  and  private  sector  organizations  to  improve  market  systems  and  economic 
institutions,  expand  human  capacity  through  education  and  training,  improve  food 
security,  and  expand  employment  opportunities  for  the  poor.  * 
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Igtemational  Crime:  U.S.  international  crime  aNC)  efforts  in  Peru  will  seek  to  work 
with  Peruvian  authorities  to  interrupt  international  criminal  organizations  and  provide 
much-needed  training  to  Peruvian  police  units. 


Illegal  Drugs:  Despite  a  successful  air  interdiction  program  with  INC  funds,  which  has 
caused  a  dramatic  reduction  of  coca  cultivation,  Peru  remains  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  coca  leaf.  A  riverine  interdiction  program  has  been  started,  and  the 
United  States  is  working  with  other  donors  to  fund  alternative  development  programs 
which  give  coca  farmers  and  others  a  viable  alternative  to  illicit  drug  crops. 

■P^^ocr^cy:  The  consolidation  of  democracy  in  Peru  requires  stronger  democratic 
institutions,  greater  citizen  participation  in  decision-making  processes,  an  increase  in 
Government  responsiveness  to  citizens’  needs,  and  greater  respect  for  human  rights 
DA  and  IMET  programs  are  designed  to  foster  these  goals. 


Humanitarian  Assistance: 
conflict  with  Peru. 


NADR  assistance  will  help  clear  mines  left  from  the  border 


Environment:  Uncontrolled  urbanization,  industrial  pollution,  and  widespread  poverty 
threaten  one  of  the  world’s  richest  and  largest  natural  resource  bases.  U.S.  DA  funded 
programs  help  to  improve  Peru  s  environmental  legal  framework  and  promote  pollution 
prevention.  .  '  .  HiBR 


Population:  Through  family  planning  activities  funded  by  DA,  the  U.S.  will  help 
families  with  planning  decisions  in  ways  that  promote  the  health  of  families  and 
contribute  to  population  stabilization. 

programs  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  Peruvian  public  entities  and 
non-governmental  organizations  to  research  and  combat  tropical  diseases  and  to 
improve  the  coverage  and  quality  of  primary  health  care  services,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  maternal  and  prenatal  health. 


Performance  Evaluation: 


•  Level  of  illicit  coca  cultivation  and  trafficking  of  cocaine  and  cocaine  base.  Coca 
cultivation  in  Peru  declined  from  1 15,300  hectares  in  1995  to  94,400  hectares  in 
1996,  68,800  hectares  in  1997,  and  51,000  hectares  in  1998,  a  56%  decline  over 
three  years.  In  1998,  donor  countries,  incldding  the  United  States,  pledged  $322 
million  to  fiind  alternative  development  programs  in  Peru. 

*  Qf  democratic  institutions. '  Peru  has  not  developed  the  strong  democratic 
institutions^ it  needs.  Some  entities  that  potentially  could  counterbalance  the  executive 
have  been  seriously  weakened  over  the  past  two  years.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  programs 
contributed  to  increased  participation  in  municipal  elections,  greater  numbers  of 

women  elected  to  office,  and  increased  citizen  participation. 
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•  Protection  of  human  rights  and  freedom  of  speech.  Human  rights  problems 
continued  in  Peru  in  1998.  U.S.  programs  helped  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 

Office  of  the  Human  Rights  Ombudsman. 


•  Successful  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  border  settlement  signed  in  Brasilia 
October  26,  1998. 

•  Status  and  effectiveness  of  border  area  economic  development  projects . 

•  Level  of  illicit  coca  cultivation 

•  Prevalence  and  effectiveness  of  alternative  development  programs. 

•  Openness  and  fairness  of  the  2000  elections  and  citizen  participation  in  the  electoral 
process. 

•  Strength  of  democratic  institutions. 

•  Degree  to  which  human  rights  and  freedom  of  speech  can  be  protected  during  the 
2000  electoral  campaign. 

•  Rates  of  chronic  malnutrition  and  income  levels  of  the  poor. 
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PERU 

Function  150  Resources 


($  in  thousands) 


Appropriations  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estiihate 

l!Y.1999 

Request 

FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

ESF 

327 

0 

325 

0 

10,325 

10,000 

IMET 

327 

325 

325 

Economic  Development 

66,664 

61,835 

58,296 

DA 

Title  II 

7,766 

58,898 

6,500 

55,335 

8,300 

49,996 

Illegal  Drugs 

32,000 

80,900 

48,000 

INC 

32,000 

80,900 

48,000 

Democracy 

3,335 

2,325 

3,225 

DA 

3,200 

2,200 

3,100 

IMET 

135 

125 

125 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

500 

1,000 

NADR-Demining 

- 

500 

1,000 

Environment 

2,700 

4,676 

4,500 

DA 

2,700 

4,676 

4,500  , 

Population 

10,113 

11,292 

13,500 

DA 

10,113 

11,292 

13,500 

Health 

6,898 

8,187 

6,500 

DA 

6,898 

8,187 

6,500 

Total 

122,037 

170,040 

145,346 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual 

FY19^8 

l^tirhate 

FY1999 

Request 

FY2000 

DA 

30,677 

32,855 

35,900 

ESF 

0 

0 

10,000 

IMET 

462 

450 

450 

INC 

32,000 

80,900 

48,000 

NADR 

- 

500 

1,000 

Title  II  ' 

58,898 

55,335 

49,996 

Total 

122,037 

170,040 

145,346 

Gther  Accounts 

b&cp 

3,702 

3,804 

3,970 

ECE 

1,640 

1,752 

1,773 

Total 

5,342 

5,556 

5,743 

PERU  ~  ;■ ;;  ^ 

function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

127,379 

175,596 

151,089 
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National  Interests:  Suriname  offers  significant  potential  for  U.S.  investment  in  its 
natural  resources,  light  industry,  and  consumer  goods.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  foster 
a  stable  political  environment  for  investment  by  encouraging  democratic  practices  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  U.S.  programs  and  efforts  to  assist  the  Suriname  government 
in  fighting  drug  transshipment  are  essential  to  cutting  off  drug  routes  into  the  Caribbean, 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Suriname’s  large  rainforest  is  essential  to  the  global 
environment  and  the  U.S.  must  continue  to  provide  incentives  and  programs  to  protect  it. 


Regional  Stability:  U .  S  sponsored  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(MET)  training  contributes  to  professionalizing  Suriname’s  military  and  improving  its 
ability  to  promote  political  stability  by  acting  ,  in  an  apolitical  fashion  and  under  civilian 
authority.  Suriname  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FA^^  EDA 
will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and  modernization  of  equipment.  B 


Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  promote  market  liberalization  and  the  removal 

of  the  existing  significant  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade. 


Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Though  Suriname  has  a  low  GDP  and  small  population,  U.S 
vehicle  and  machinery  exporters  are  well  positioned  to  meet  the  needs  of  mining, 
petroleum  and  agricultural  operations,  as  well  as  those  of  general  consumers.  The 
U.S.  will  seek  to  expand  the  level  of  U.S.  exports  by  providing  advice  to  exporters 
through  the  Business  Information  Center. 


Economic  Development:  Assisting  the  GOS’s  move  to  a  more  open,  free-market 
economy  with  improved  living  standards.  Peace  Corps  (PC)  funding  will  focus  on 
rural  community  development. 


International  Crime:  Crime  has  become  a  serious  problem  in  Suriname.  INC  funds 
will  train  Surinamese  police  units  and  enhance  their  abilities  to  fight  crime  and 
narcotrafficking.  • 


Democracy:  U.S.  efforts  will  focus  on  strengthening  the  democratic  culture  and 
institutions  while  preserving  respect  for  human  rights,  including  preparation  ^the 
annual  human  rights  report. 


Environment:  Preserving  Suriname’s  rainforest  is  critical  to  discourage  ozone 
depletion.  PC  programs  seek  to  advance  this  objective. 
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Performance  Evaluation;  v 

,  \ 

•  Increased  democratic  reform.  Suriname’s  democratic  institutions  are  broad  but 
shallow.  The  political  scene  continues  to  be  somewhat  chaotic  with  each  of  the  ten  or 
so  major  parties  spending  most  of  the  year  seeking  to  join  or  disrupt  one  coalition  or 
another.  The  Government’s  single-seat  majority  in  the  National  Assembly  resulted  in 
a  deadlock,  with  little  legislation  being  passed.  An  Executive  Branch  attempt  to 
place  supporters  into  key  judicial  positions  has  been  stymied  by  the  legal  profession. 
Journalists  seem  more  assertive  in  their  reporting  and  less  prone  to  self-censorship. 

A  respected  human  rights  group  held  a  seminar  on  the  human  rights  record  of  the 
previous  military  government,  which  received  recognition,  if  not  enthusiastic 
support,  from  the  GOS. 

•  Military  successes  in  counterdrug,  anti-smuggling  and  environmental  protection 
operations.  The  Surinamese  military  has  recently  taken  possession  of  the  first  of  six 

coastal  vessels  and  two  airplanes,  which  will  greatly  augment  their  ability  to  conduct 
anti-narcotics  patrols.  Over  the  past  year,  a  number  of  joint  police/army  operations 
have  extended  the  reach  of  the  government  in  the  interior,  where  much  of  the 
smuggling  takes  place.  One  senior  officer  closely  identified  with  the  former  military 
strongman  was  relieved  of  command. 

•  Increased  seizures  of  illegal  narcotics.  TTie  police  have  undertaken  a  miirh  mnrf* 
rigorous  inspection  of  outbound  passengers,  which  has  resulted  in  numerous  arrests 
at  ±Q  airport.  Over  the  past  year,  DEA  has  created  a  vetted  team  in  Suriname, 
which  has  begun  to  develop  significant  intelligence  on  narcotics  ringleaders. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performaiirp; 

•  Number  of  drug  seizures  and  arrests. 

•  Level  of  commitment  to  opening  markets  and  regional  and  hemispheric  integration 
through  the  Caribbean  Community  (CARICOM)  and  Free  Trade  Area  of  the 
Americas  (FT AA)  fora. 

•  U.S.  investor  success  in  winning  important  contract  or  mining  concessions  from  the 
GOS. 
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SURINAME 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Abtual 

'>;>j=YT9i5S;;, 

FY 1999 

Request 

FY2do9* 

Regional  Stability 

62 

75 

75 

IMET 

62 

75 

75 

Democracy 

21 

25 

25 

IMET 

21 

25 

25 

Total 

82 

100 

100 

Actual 

^tiinate. 

Request) 

FY199i*^ 

liiiiWIf"; 

FY  2000 

IMET 

82 

100 

100 

Total 

82 

100 

100 

1^— ■ 

D&CP 

2,053 

2,110 

2,202 

ECE 

31 

35 

36 

Peace  Corps 

749 

796 

910 

Total 

2,833 

2,941 

3,148 

m!WAW/W£r“' ?'■■■  ■ 

^mcvON'iS0-,RESPOR(?ESC^tiO,TOTAL 

■IS 

3,248 
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Trinidad  and  Tobago 

_ _ ($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  Trinidad  and  Tobago  (TT)  is  a  stable  democracy  and  staunch 
American  ally.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  national  economic  interest  to  assure  TT’s  continued 
macroeconomic  growth  and  political  stability  and  protect  U.S.  investments  in  the  energy 
and  petrochemical  sectors  while  supporting  Sound  environmental  policies.  A  major 
transit  point  for  narcotics  from  South  America,  it  is  also  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  strengthen 
th®  Trinidadian  justice  system  and  to  continue  to  provide  assistance  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  military  to  identify,  capture  and  prosecute  narcotraffickers. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supportm2  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  FMF  funds  will  modernize  Trinidad  and  Tobago’s  maritime  fleet. 

Open  Markets:  Convince  the  government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  (GOTT)  to  play  a  more 
active  role  in  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  and  the  Caribbean  Community 
(CARICOM)  on  trade  matters.  Encourage  the  GOTT  to  liberalize  civil  aviation, 
telecommunications,  and  financial  services  sectors,  and  to  ease  remaining  investment 
barriers. 

Expand  U.S.  Exports:  Preserve  U.S.  trade  surplus  with  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and 
increase  the  share  of  total  imports.  Support  present  and  incoming  U.S.  investments. 
Further  expand  the  energy  relationship,  especially  to  safeguard  liquefied  natural  gas 
supplies  for  U.S.  markets. 

International  Crime:  Enhance  current  mutual  legal  assistance  between  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  and  the  U.S.  in  extraditions  and  other  criminal  cases.  Assist  the  GOTT  in 
improving  its  judicial  system.  Support  existing  anti-money  laundering  initiatives. 

Work  with  GOTT  to  bring  international  treaties  into  effect.  Use  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  funds  to  assist 
GOTT  efforts  to  modernize  its  maritime  fleet,  enhancing  its  capability  to  participate  in 
security  and  law  enforcement  missions. 

Illegal  Drugs:  INC  funds  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  flow  of  narcotics  through  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  by  providing  technical  support  and  other  assistance  to  GOTT 
Countemarcotics  Task  Force  and  other  law  enforcement  entities  engaged  in 
countemarcotics  work.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (FA A).  EDA  will  be  used  to  promote  inter-operability  and 
modernization  of  equipment. 

Environment:  Increase  Trinidad  and  Tobago’s  leadership  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
among  developing  countries.  Reduce  marine  pollution  arid  improve  sustainable  use  of 
threatened  resources  such  as  forests,  wetlands,  reefs,  and  fish  stocks. 
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Democracy:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (E-IMET)  will  be  used  to 

promote  respect  for  rule  of  law  in  the  military  and  further  increase  its  professmnalism. 

Performance  Evaluatiori: 

•  Professionalism  of  TTDF  senior  staff.  The  already  high  level  of  professionalism  of 
TDF  senior  staff  continues  to  grow  as  officers  from  both  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Regiment  receive  professional  military  education  courses  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  The  TTDF  continues  to  express  a  strong  desire  for  continued  support  of  this 
kind. 

•  Improved  and  increased  of  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  GQTT  in 
countemarcotics  programs.  Countemarcotics  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and 
GOTT,  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of  a  DEA  office  in  Port  of  Spain,  was  at  an 
all-time  high  in  1998,  Under  Section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  U.S. 
grant  transferred  two  C-26  aircraft  ^d  two  82  foot  patrol  boats  to  be  used  in  the  fight 
against  narcotics  trafficking,  as  well  as,  other  aspects  of  maritime  law  enforcement. 
The  U.S.  Md  GOTT  mounted  several  joint  maritime  patrols  pursuant  to  the 
“shiprider”  provisions  of  the  Maritime  Counter-drug  Agreement.  The  GOTT 
continued  its  excellent  cooperation  in  the  area  of  extraditions;  a  suspected  drug 
trafficker  and  murder  suspect  were  extradited  to  stand  trial  in  the  U.S. 

•  Enhanced  capabilities  of  the  TTDF  in  such  areas  as  disaster  assistance  and  search  and 
rescue  (SAR).  The  ability  of  the  TTDF  to  perform  disaster  assistance  is  slowly 
growing.  The  TTDF  is  forming  an  engineering  battalion  that  will  have  disaster  relief 
as  its  primary  mission.  The  U.S.  and  UK  have  both  provided  training  for  this 
battalion  and  a  company  of  troops  will  participate  in  a  disaster  exercise  with  the 
French  in  Martinique  during  the  spring  of  1999.  The  GOTT’s  ability  to  participate  in 
regional  SAR  exercises  will  be  enhanced  when  the  Trinidad  Coast  Guard’s  (TTCG) 
vessels  are  repaired  and  the  new  aircraft  and  patrol  boats  the  U.S.  has  donated  to  the 
GOTT  are  transferred.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  provided  the  TTCG  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  with  its  SAR  Planning  software. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Level  and  percentage  share  of  U.S.  exports  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

•  Level  of  success  of  extraditions. 

•  Status  of  implementation  of  new  countemarcotics  legislation,  including  sentencing 
guidelines. 

•  Indictments,  prosecutions,  and  convictions  of  narcotrafficking  activities;  amount  of 
assets  seized  and  number  of  seizures. 

•  Level  of  integration  of  regional  countemarcotics  intelligence  gathering  network, 
including  use  of  U.S. -donated  radar  array,  refurbished  ships  and  aircraft. 
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TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Appropriation^  Accounts 
by  Strategic  Goal 

Actual 

FY1998 

Estimate 

FY1999 

Regional  Stability 

379 

300 

300 

FMF 

290 

225 

225 

IMET 

89 

75 

75 

Democracy 

44 

50 

50 

IMET 

44 

50 

50 

Total 

423 

350 

350 

Appropriations  Accounts 

Actual  ;v 
FY 1991 

Estirhate 
FY  1999  , 

Request 
FY  200(r! 

FMF 

• 

290 

225 

225 

IMET 

133 

125 

125 

Total 

423 

350 

350 

Other  Accounts 

b&cp 

1,944 

1,998 

2,085 

ECE 

568 

607 

623 

Total 

2,512 

2,605 

2,708 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 

Function  150  Resources  Grand  Total 

2,833 

t 
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Uruguay 

($  in  thousands) 


National  Interests:  U.S.  interests  in  Uruguay  include  promoting  more  active  Uruguayan 
leadership  in  trade  negotiations  within  MERCOSUR  and  the  FTAA  process,  continued 
Uruguayan  participation  in  UN  peacekeeping  operations,  increased  U.S.  exports,  and 

increased  anti-narcotics  and  other  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000: 

Regional  Stability:  Uruguay  plays  a  significant  role  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations.  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  Enhanced 
International  Peacekeeping  Capabilities  (PKO  -  EIPC)  funds  will  train  Uruguayan 
peacekeepers  and  increase  Uruguayan  forces’  ability  to  participate  in  peacekeeping 

operations.  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  may  also  be  used  to  increase  the 

interoperability  of  Uruguayan  and  other  peacekeeping  units.  Uruguay  will  be  eligible 
in  FY  2000  to  receive  Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section 
516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA).  EDA  provided  through  grant  and  sale  will 
allow  continued  participation  by  Uruguayan  UN  peacekeeping  and  counter-nances 
efforts,  and  will  promote  interoperability. 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and  increase  IPR  protection 
for  U.S.  goods  and  services  in  Uruguay  and,  by  extension,  MERCOSUR,  and  work 
towards  a  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty. 

Expand  U.S  Exports:  The  U.S.  will  actively  promote  U.S.  businesses  and  products  in 
Uruguay.  Although  between  1997  to  1998  U.S.  exports  to  Uruguay  increased  by  53%  , 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

International  Crime:  The  U.S.  will  actively  promote  the  passage  of  legislation  to  curb 
money  laundering  and  corruption,  sensitize  the  GOU  to  international  criminal  threats, 
and  establish  or  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  regional  center  for  judicial  studies. 
INC  funding  will  promote  awareness  of  U.S.  law  enforcement  techniques  and  models. 

Illegal  Drugs:  As  a  regional  financial  center,  Uruguay  may  be  susceptible  to  money 
laundering.  INC  funding  will  provide  training  programs  to  help  judges,  prosecutors, 
and  financial  officials  implement  and  enforce  money-laundering  provisions  of  the 
recently  approved  anti-drug  law.  It  will  also  provide  equipment  to  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Democracy:  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (E-IMET)  will  be  used  to 
promote  respect  for  rule  of  law  in  the  military  and  further  increase  its  professionalism. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Continued  cooperation  on  regional  issues  such  as  illegal  drugs,  counter-terrorism. 
and  arms  control.  Uruguay  played  an  active  international  role  in  OAS/CICAD  and 
UN  Illegal  Drugs  efforts.  An  anti^drug  law  criminalized  money  laundering,  imposed 
controls  upon  precursor  chemicals,  and  strengthened  penalties  against  drug 
trafficking. 

•  Further  involvement  in  worldwide  peacekeeping  missions.  Uruguay  participated  in 
six  United  Nations  peacekeeping  missions  during  1998.  The  USG  made  available 
EIPC  funds  for  training  to  increase  the  pool  of  qualified  peacekeeping  forces  and 
IMET  funds  for  peacekeeping  training  in  the  United  States. 

•  Participation  in  regional  military  exercises.  Uruguay  participated  in  the  “Fuerzas 
Unidas”  and  “Cabanas”  peacekeeping  training  exercises.  It  also  participated  in  an 

annual  peacekeeping  training  exercise  of  the  MERCOSUR  nation  armies. 

•  Efficient  coordination  and  control  of  the  military  services  by  the  civilian  Ministry  of 

Defense.  Uruguay’s  military  is  fully  subordinate  to  the  civilian-led  Defense 

Ministry,  and  civilian-military  relations  within  the  Ministry  continue  to  be 
professional.  IMET  courses  helped  train  civilian  Defense  Ministry  staff  in  manaeine 
the  military. 

•  Passage  of  patent  legislation.  A  draft  law  remains  in  the  legislature 

•  Effective  utilization  of  military  resources,  and  placement  of  IMET-trained  personnel 
in  key  military  and  civilian  leadership  positions.  IMET  courses  have  trained  over  70 
percent  of  Uruguay’s  general  officers  and  most  high-ranking  civilian  Defense 
Ministry  employees. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performanrp; 

•  Cooperation  on  regional  issues  such  as  Illegal  Drugs,  counter-terrorism,  and  regional 
economic  integration. 

•  Level  of  U.S.  exports. 

•  Involvement  in  worldwide  peacekeeping  missions. 

•  Participation  in  regional  military  exercises. 

•  Status  of  patent  legislation. 
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URUGUAY 

Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


'|(^ropriati6hs’Acc.ounts:< 
^S?.-Strategi<i|Ooal:- , 

Reque#f;> 

l!Y20W 

Regional  Stability 

246 

225 

225 

IMET 

246 

225 

225 

Democracy 

75 

75 

75 

IMET 

75 

75 

75 

Total 

321 

300 

300 

:  S'  1998 

MU 

IMET 

321 

300 

300 

Total 

321 

300 

300 

D&CP 

ECE 

2,579 

386 

-  2,653 

410 

2,768 

421 

Total 

2,965 

3,063 

3,189 

iBIlRH 
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Venezuela 

_ _ _ _ _ _ ($  thousands) _  -  .  _ 

National  Interests;  As  the  leading  supplier  of  foreign  oil  to  the  U.S. ,  Venezuela  is 
strategically  important  to  the  U.S.  In  light  of  the  recent  presidential  elections,  policy 
objectives  include  preserving  constitutional  democracy,  maintaining  access  to 
Venezuela’s  petroleum  reserves  -  the  largest  outside  of  the  Middle  East  -  and  protecting 
U.S.  exports  and  investments.  The  U.S.  also  seeks  closer  cooperation  on  fighting 
narcotrafficking,  securing  stable  and  secure  borders,  and  successful  institutional 
transition  to  the  new  judicial  system. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Regional  Stability:  The  U.S.  will  monitor  Venezuelan  interest  in  Colombia’s  peace 
talks,  the  border  disputes  between  Venezuela  and  its  neighbors,  and  will  use  diplomatic 
resources  to  ameliorate  any  potential  disagreement  before  it  escalates.  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  will  continue  the  process  of  providing 
important  training  to  fhe  military.  Venezuela  will  be  eligible  in  FY  2000  to  receive 
Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA)  on  a  grant  basis  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (FA A).  EDA  will  allow  Venezuela  to  stretch  its  scarce  military 
procurement  funds  to  maintain  a  modest  defense  capability,  and  further  promote 
interoperability. 

Open  Markets:  The  U.S.  is  Venezuela’s  most  importan\  trade  partner,  but  preferential 
agreements  between  Venezuela  and  other  Latin  America  countries  frequently  put  U.S. 
exports  at  a  disadvantage.  The  U.S.  will  work  to  increase  access  of  U.S.  goods,  services 
and  investments  to  the  Venezuelan  market  through  bilateral  agreements,  the  planned  Free 
Trade  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  and  WTO  commitments. 


Expand  U.S.  Exports*  Venezuela  is  a  major  importer  of  U.S.  products,  with  a  current 
purchasing  level  of  $6.6  billion.  The  U.S.  will  continue  an  active  outreach  program 
for  U.S.  companies  about  opportunities  in  the  Venezuelan  market,  with  special 
emphasis  on  less  traditional  geographical  suppliers  from  the  U.S. 

Economic  Development:  Venezuela’s  economy  was  hit  hard  in  1998  by  its  dependence 
on  slumping  oil  revenues.  ESF  programs  will  work  to  strengthen  and  sustain  GOV 
commitment  to  economic  development  through  continued  economic  reform,  including 
econonuc  diversification  and  reduced  spending  oii  nonproductive  activities. 


International  Crime:  Venezuela  has  adopted  a  far-reaching  judicial  reform  program,  to 
be  folly  implemented  by  late  1999.  The  U.S.  will  support  the  transition  from  the  old 
judicial  system  to  the  new,  including  training  of  judicial  personnel,  and  training  in 
national  and  international  organized  crime  investigations  through  INC  funds. 


\ 
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Illegal  Drugs:  Venezuela  is  a  major  transshipment  route  for  illegal  drugs  destined  for 
the  U.S.  INC  fimds  will  help  improve  the  GOV’s  interdiction  and  eradication  efforts, 
combat  international  money  laundering  activities  and  improve  controls  to  prevent 
diversion  of  essential  and  precursor  chemicals.  i^B 

Democracy:  The  December  1998  presidential  elections  were  considered  free  and  fair 
and  will  result  in  a  new  government  in  February  1999  that  is  promising  political 
change.  The  U.S.  will  work  with  the  new  administration  to  improve  civilian-military 
relations,  strengthen  democratic  institutions  through  ICITAP  hmded  initiatives, ^d 
promote  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

Environment:  The  U.S.  will  engage  the  GOV,  a  major  energy  producer,  on  issues 
such  as  Joint  Implementation  and  Clean  Development  Mechanism  in  order  to  bring  its 
climate  change  position  closer  to  that  of  the  USG.  Further,  the  U.S.  will  work  to 
increase  sustainable  development  practices,  pollution  prevention,  protection  of 
biodiversity,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


Performance  Evaluation:  ^ 

•  Continued  political  stability.  President  Rafael  Caldera’s  government  maintained 
political  and  constitutional  order  in  the  face  of  a  hotly  contested  presidential 
campaign  and  a  faltering  economy.  The  December  1998  presidential  elections  were 
deemed  to  be  free  and  fair. 

•  Maintenance  of  Venezuela’s  position  as  a  top  supplier  of  oil  to  the  U.S.  Venezuela  is 
the  number  one  supplier  of  foreign  oil  to  the  U.S.,  supplying  18%  of  U.S. 
consumption. 


•  Professionalism  of  the  armed  services.  The  Venezuelan  military  remained  apolitical 
in  recent  elections  and  supported  decisions  of  the  civilian  government.  Relations 
between  U.S.  officials  and  the  Venezuelan  military  strengthened. 

•  Narcotics  Law  Enforcement  Project.  Venezuelan  officials,  with  U.S.  support, 
conducted  major  poppy  eradication  programs  along  the  Venezuelan-Colombian 
border.  In  1997,  cocaine  seizures  (15.6  metric  tons)  increased  150%  over  1996 
levels.  The  1998  levels  will  be  lower  than  in  1997,  but  higher  than  in  1996.  U.S. 
and  Venezuelan  authorities  increased  joint  efforts  against  narcotics  rings. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 

•  Preservation  of  constitutional  democracy. 

•  Level  of  countemarcotics  cooperation. 

•  Level  of  access  to  Venezuelan  petroleum  reserves  . 

•  Level  of  economic  reform,  market  liberalization  and  regional  trade  integration. 
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VENEZUELA 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


Actual 

Estimate 
FY 1099 

Request;  s 
FY2000 

Regional  Stability 

288 

250 

250 

ESF 

47 

- 

IMET 

241 

250 

,  250 

Economic  Development 

500 

ESF 

■- 

- 

500 

Illegal  Drugs 

600 

700 

700 

INC 

600 

700 

700 

Democracy 

395 

150 

150 

ESF 

250 

IMET 

145 

150 

150 

Total 

1,283 

1,100 

1,600 

|^^tbpriati'Qns;Accouti^>'- 

Acbiial 

FY 1998 

^  Reque^tg 

;::;:;f^^:2000lS 

iSF 

297 

500 

IMET 

386 

400 

400 

_ ' 

600 

700 

700 

Total 

1,283 

1,100 

1,600 

D&CP 

3,303 

■l^a 

3,534 

ECE 

728 

782 

Total 

4,031 

4,168 

4,316 

— 1 
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Administration  of  Justice/ICITAP 

_ ■  _ _ ($  in  thousands) _ ,  _ . 

National  Interests:  The  International  Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance 
Program  (ICITAP)  helps  achieve  U.S.  interests  in  the  areas  of  democracy,  law 
enforcement,  and  human  rights.  By  supporting  the  development  of  stronger  police 
organizations,  more  competent  criminal  investigation,  and  better  coordination  with 
prosecutors  and  other  actors  in  the  criminal  justice  process,  ICITAP  helps  other  countries 
establish  a  rule  of  law,  provide  for  their  own  public  security,  sustain  democratic 
institutions,  and  cooperate  more  effectively  with  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
international  matters.  Priority  is  given  to  countries  in  transition  to  democracy,  where 
unique  opportunities  exist  for  major  restructuring  and  refocusing  of  police  and 
investigative  resources  toward  establishment  of  a  rule  of  law. 


rains  Supporting  the  Strat^c  Goal  of  Democracy  for  FY  2000: 


Bolivia:  Bolivia,  like  many  other  countries  in  the  region,  has  recently  enacted  a  new 
criminal  procedure  code  that  redistributes  investigative  responsibilities  among  police. 


prosecutors  and  judges.  ICITAP  will  assist  the  police  implement  this  new  system. 


Colombia:  ICITAP  will  continue  to  work  with  the  three  investigative  police 
organizations  to  unify  their  training  curricula  and  structures,  enabling  a  single  academy 
to  open  in  the  year  2000. 

Dominican  Republic:  ICITAP  will  collaborate  with  USAID  in  providing  assistance  to 
modernize  the  overall  criminal  justice  system.  IMB 

Ecuador:  ICITAP  will  be  assisting  in  the  development  of  investigative/prosecutive  task 
forces  in  the  context  of  a  new  criminal  procedure  code. 

El  Salvador:  Continuing  to  work  with  the  new  Civilian  National  Police,  ICITAP  will 
focus  on  refining  procedures  to  prevent  and  respond  to  the  particular  crimes  (rf  highest 
incidence  in  the  country. 

Guatemala:  ICITAP  will  continue  to  support  the  organizational  development  of  the 
Civilian  National  Police,  with  particular  emphasis  on  strengthening  its  Criminal 
, Investigations  Service. 

Honduras:  ICITAP  will  continue  to  support  the  implementation  of  the  1998  Police^, 
Law,  which  provided  the  framework  for  a  fully  civilian  force. 
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Nicaragua:  In  collaboration  with  USAID,  ICITAP  will  support  the  police  in  a  justice 
sector-wide  process  of  development  and  implementation  of  new  criminal  and  criminal 
procedure  codes. 

Panama:  ICITAP  will  focus  on  the  integration  of  the  Technical  Judicial  Police  into  an 
effective  criminal  justice  process. 

Venezuela:  ICITAP  will  support  implementation  of  the  new  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
scheduled  to  enter  into  force  in  July  1999. 

Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Implement  hiring  standards  and  basic  training  programs  appropriate  to  professional 
civilian  police  forces.  ICITAP  is  working  in  these  areas  wherever  the  country  is 
demilitarizing  its  police  force. 


Establish  self-sustaining  training  programs  in  specialized  areas  such  as  criminal 
investigation  and  for  supervisory  and  executive-level  personnel.  ICITAP  is  helping 
all  countries  in  the  region  establish  their  own  training  programs,  which  will  enable 
ICITAP  to  move  on  to  more  discrete  issues  in  future  assistance  activities. 


A  major  challenge  throughout  Latin  America  is  to  integrate  police  investigative  work 


with  that  of  newly-created  public  prosecutors,  to  ensure  that  the  best  available 


evidence  is  collected  and  properly  prepared  for  use  in  court. 


Improve  understanding  of  forensic  analysis  and  forensic  support  to  the  criminal 
justice  process.  Throughout  Latin  America,  courts  have  historically  relied  on 


confessions  and  Other  testimonial  evidence.  ICITAP  is  helping  to  ensure  the 
incorporation  of  more  reliable  modem  techniques  of  investigation  and  analysis. 


Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance: 


•  Incidence  of  allegations  of  serious  human  rights  violations  against  police. 

•  Strength  of  civilian  control  over  police  forces. 

•  Success  of  prosecution  of  high  visibility  crimes,  e.g.,  murder,  human  rights, 
narcotics,  cormption. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


/j^ropriations  Accounts 
aSlStfateglciOoal-  , ' '  •  ■  ^ 

Ac^at 

-"'Request^' 

F^raooo 

Democracy 

ESF 

9;953 

9,953 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

Total 

9,953 

IHZKI 

^fcj^riatfOii.s^AccdiLint^'-l'"’  -  ’  • 

Actual 

Pf«98 

1^9 

ESF 

9,953 

10,000 

10,000 

Total  f. 

9,953 

10,000 

fM0l^fiTION::i5ORE$OUR^^^0SiTM 

IHiHi 
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Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  Regional  Development  | 

'  _  ($  in  thousands)  _ 

National  Interests;  Since  1994,  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  has  set  the  agenda  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  the  LAC  region,  with  major  initiatives  in  such  critical  areas  of  national 
interest  as  economic  prosperity,  democracy  and  human  rights,  law  enforcement  and  the 
global  issues  of  environment,  population  and  health.  The  first  Suihmit  in  Miami  (1994), 
along  with  the  subsequent  Bolivia  Sustainable  Development  Summit  (1996),  have  guided 
U.S.  efforts  in  the  region  for  the  past  several  years.  Implementation  of  the  Summit 
recommendations  and  the  partnerships  created  have  influenced  our  programs  and  stimulated 
new  approaches  to  development  in  the  hemisphere.  The  Santiago  Summit,  held  in  April 
1998,  has  again  set  the  pace  for  development  initiatives  in  the  region. 

The  Second  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Santiago  culminated  a  yearlong  effort  of 
Presidential  engagement  in  hemispheric  affairs.  At  the  Summit,  the  heads  of  state  of  the  34 
democracies  in  the  region  set  forth  certain  regional  initiatives  that  can  be  accomplished 
over  the  next  three  to  five  years.  These  initiatives  focused  on  a  "second  generation"  of 
reforms  aimed  at  deepening  the  trend  toward  democratic  governance  in  the  region  and 
removing  the  barriers  to  the  participation  of  the  poor  in  the  national  life  of  their  countries. 
While  the  effects  of  Hurricanes  Mitch  and  Georges  on  Centtal  America  and  the  Caribbean 
have  taken  a  serious  toll,  the  reconstruction  effort  will  provide  opportunities  to  accelerate 
the  Summit  agenda. 

A  "second  generation"  of  political  and  economic  reforms  is  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
democratic  transition,  reduce  high  poverty  levels  and  chaige  the  region's  markedly  unequal 
distribution  of  income.  While  the  broad  macroeconomic  policies  put  into  place  over  the 
last  decade  are  working  to  restart  economic  growth  in  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  Asian 
financial  crisis  has  already  begun  to  have  negative  repercussions  on  trade  and  capital 
movements,  particularly  in  Brazil.  Increases  in  unemployment,  falling  export  prices  and 
short-term  capital  flight  will  mean  a  decline  in  growth  rates  for  this  year  estimated  at  two  to 
three  percent.  The  challenge  that  now  faces  the  region  is  to  transform  the  1996-1997 

economic  recovery  into  sustained  and  shared  growth. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

In  FY  2000,  the  LAC  Regional  program  Will  continue  to  implement  the  directives  of  the 
Miami  and  Bolivia  Summits,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Santiago  Plan  of  Action.  The 
U.S.  has  been  actively  engaged  in  providing  leadership  and  advice  to  that  agenda  while 
fine-tuning  its  own  regional  activities  to  be  more  in  sync  with  Summit  goals  and  objectives. 
As  a  result,  several  new  initiatives  are  being  designed  -  in  education,  micro-enterprise, 
property  registration,  food  shfety,  decentralization,  judicial  training,  anti-corruption,  and 
child  labor. 
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Donocracy 

In  the  political  arena,  civilian  governments  are  being  elected  at  national,  state  and  local 
levels  in  almost  every  country,  and  electoral  politics  in  the  region  are  largely  respectftil  of 
constitutional  norms.  Nevertheless,  the  democratic  transition  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 
Democratic  governance  —  reflected  in  the  rule  of  law,  transparency,  accountability, 
representation,  and  participation  —  needs  to  be  consolidated  throughout  the  region.  These 
reforms  will  not  happen  automatically  without  unrelenting  efforts  to  shore  up  countries’ 
legal  systems  as  well  as  scrutinize  and  reform  all  elements  of  their  political  systems. 

Needed  reforms  include:  strengthened  rule  of  law;  greater  decentralization  and  extension  of 
democratic  practices  to  local  and  sub-national  governments;  creation  of  conditions  for  a 

vibrant  civil  society ;  and  the  assuraiice  of  freedom  Of  the  press  . 

In  FY  2000,  the  LAC  Regional  program  will  be  renewing  its  democracy  progr^  in  three 
key  Summit  areas.  A  new  program  will  build  on  the  groundwork  laid  by  the  Regional 
Financial  Management  Project,  designed  to  stem  corruption  by  promoting  public 

accountability  through  transparent  accounting  and  financial  systems.  It  will  move  into 

"second  generation"  issues  related  to  trade  and  economic  development,  and  expand  greatly 
into  local  governments,  particularly  in  Central  America.  The  Decentralization  and 
Democratic  Local  Governance  program  will  coordinate  closely  with  other  donors  as  well  as 

initiate  training  programs  and  information  exchanges  among  regional  and  national 

associations  of  municipalities  .  Significant  training  and  institution-building  will  be 
promoted.  The  International  Forum  for  Cooperation  on  Local  Government  will  be  fully 
operational  to  permit  better  sharing  of  information  on  donor  programs.  A  new  endeavor  in 
civil  society  will  build  on  the  hemispheric  networks  already  established  in  the  Inter- 
American  Democracy  Network  to  focus  on  helping  foster  sustainable  NGOs  supporting 
further  Suininit  reforms. 

Economic  Development 

All  of  these  reforms  depend  on  an  increased  investment  in  human  capital.  There  is  a 
consensus  in  the  region  that  improving  the  quality  of  education  is  vital  for  economic 
growth,  social  advancement  and  bolstering  democracy.  It  is  also  key  to  reducing  the 
income  inequality  that  characterizes  this  hemisphere.  Hence,  die  Santiago  Sun^t 
highlighted  activities  that:  strengthen  the  teaching  profession;  assure  adequate  investment  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels;  provide  local  communities  with  more  control  over 

school  decisions;  , and  promote  the  establishment  and  monitoring  of  standards  for 

educational  performance  -  all  important  factors  in  improving  the  quality  of  education. 

These  action  items  will  reinforce  the  commitment  at  the  Miami  Summit  to  achieve  100% 

primary  school  completion  rate  by  the  year  2010. 

In  adcUtion  to  completing  the  macroeconomic  agenda  and  continuing  steps  to  achieve  the 
Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  by  the  year  2005,  second  generation  economic 
reforms  underscore  the  importance  of  removing  barriers  -  such  as  lack  of  access  to  credit 
and  other  financial  services,  and  secure  title  to  land  and  other  property  -  that  deny  the 
poor,  women,  indigenous  peoples  and  other  minorities  economic  opixirtuhity.  The 
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Santiago  Summit  also  supported  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  poor  have  access  to  quality  health 
care  and  that  workers  are  given  decent  wages  and  working  conditions. 

By  sua^ssfiilly  focusing  high  priority  on  education  reform,  documenting  the  shortcomings 
in  existing  educational  systems,  and  developing  a  constituency  for  reform  at  all  levels  from 
poUcymakers  to  community  organizations,  the  LAC  Regional  program  has  played  a  key 
role  in  propelling  education  to  the  top  of  the  region's  policy  agenda.  It  will  continue  to 
enable  local  constituencies  -  civil  society  leaders,  business  executives,  NGrOs,  religious 
groups,  parents  and  community  organizers  -  to  galvanize  support  for  educational  reform 
and  improved  school  performance.  The  Suihmit  Education  Working  Group  has  assigned 
the  USG  responsibility  for  educational  standards  and  assessment;  education  technology  ;  and 
decentralization  and  involvement  of  civil  society  in  education  administration.  In  FY  2000, 
the  LAC  Regional  program  will  implement  activities  in  all  three  areas,  e  g.,  through 
training  of  mayors  and  civil  society  in  ways  to  improve  educational  management  at  the 
local  level,  and  establishing  a  clearinghouse  on  applications  of  technology  to  education  in 
the  region. 


fri  FY  2000,  the  LAC  Regional  program  will  implement  three  major  Summit  initiatives: 
trade,  property  registration  and  micro-enterprise.  In  the  trade  arena,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on:  assisting  CARICOM  and  other  countries  to  meet  FTAA  reforms,  furthering  the 
Caribbean  Food  Safety  Presidential  initiative,  advancing  trade-related  environmental  issues, 
and  supporting  increased  involvement  of  civil  society  in  FTAA  decision-making  processes.’ 
The  U.S.  has  lead  responsibility  for  the  Summit  Property  Systems  Initiative.  In 
cooperation  with  toe  Institute  for  Liberty  and  Democracy,  assessments  of  informal  property 
and  nee^  for  institutional  change  will  be  undertaken  to  advance  toe  adoption  of 
modernized  property  registration  systems.  In  implementation  of  toe  Summit  micro- 
enterprise  agenda  item,  toe  LAC  Regional  program  will  seek  to  strengthen  micro-finance 
institutions  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and  gain  access  to  capital  markets,  assist 
governments  with  their  legal  and  regulatory  framework,  and  expand  financial  and  business 
development  services  to  toe  rural  and  urban  poor,  especially  women. 

Environment 

Parks  in  Peril  is  one  of  toe  USG's  most  important  and  successful  programs  m  mpptjng  its 
obligations  from  toe  Bolivia  Sumimt.  To  date,  a  total  of  17  parks  covering  nearly  15 
million  hectares  can  now  protect  their  biological  diversity  without  U.S.  assistance, 

including  six  that  graduated  from  toe  program  last  year. 

In  FY  2000,  toe  program  will  continue  its  leadership  in  developing  sustainable  financing 
mechanisms  for  protected  areas,  strengthening  local  NGO  capacity,  and  developing 
management  tools  for  measuring  progress  and  prioritizing  conservation  interventions.  In 
collaboration  with  toe  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  toe  Inter-rAmerican  Biodiversity 

friformation  Network  will  be  launched  at  an  international  meeting  in  Brazil. 


'  * 
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Health 

In  addition  to  its  ongoing  activities  to  reduce  infant  and  maternal  mortality  and  foster 
equitable  access  to  basic  health  services,  the  LAC  Regional  program  will  be  initiating  a 
new  infectious  disease  activity  in  FY  1999.  By  FY  2000  this  program  will  ensure  that  the 
region  has  better  information  available  for  making  decisions  about  antibiotic  use  to  combat 
childhood  illnesses.  PAHO  will  continue  to  strengthen  its  role  in  surveillance  of  measles 
and  other  vaccine-preventable  diseases.  This  year,  thanks  to  these  efforts,  an  epidemic  of 
childhood  measles  was  potentially  averted  in  Haiti.  In  the  face  of  Hurricanes  Mitch  and 
Georges,  this  surveillance  may  be  expanded  to  include  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
cholera  md  dengue.  In  FY  2000,  the  Integrated  Management  of  Childhood  Hlness 
program  -  in  response  to  the  need  to  decentralize  activities  to  all  levels  of  the  health  service 
delivery  system  -  will  strengthen  a  component  to  maximize  participation  of  the  community  . 
Health  sector  reform  will  also  provide  valuable  information  to  governments,  donors  and 
health  care  practitioners  on  how  well  reforms  are  progressing  in  expanding  the  Summit 
equity  objective. 

Other  Donors 

The  LAC  Regional  program  works  collaboratively  with  key  regional  instimtions  that  are 
charged  with  implementation  of  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  agenda,  including  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  Inter-American  Development  Bank  aOB)  and  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  (PAHO).  Support  is  also  provided  to  the  Intemattonal 
Institute  for  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  (jlDH)  and  the  Inter-American  Democracy 
Network  to  strengthen  their  ability  to  respond  rapidly  and  effectively  to  the  Summit  action 
items.  THE  U.S.’s  relationships  with  these  institutions  are  longstanding,  and  effective 
m^hanisms  for  Collaboration  have  been  developed.  An  excehent  example  of  this 
collaboration  is  the  Hurricane  Mitch  Recovery  Fund  ($5  million  U.S.  fimds  ^d  $12 
milUon  IDB),  announced  by  the  First  Lady  during  her  trip  to  Central  America.  While  the 
two  components  will  be  administered  separately  ,  they  were  designed  to  complement  each 
other  and  were  developed  in  close  consultation,  both  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field. 
Another  area  of  collaboration  is  property  registration,  where  donor  coordination  with  the 
IDB  and  World  Bank  is  essential  to  improved  implementation.  The  U.S.  will  engage  both 
multilateral  organizations  and  other  bilateral  donors  working  on  property  for|nalization  in 
developing  a  consensus-building  strategy  for  this  program. 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AND  CARIBBEAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  . 

Function  1 50  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


|#jPPfopriations  Accounts ; 

Actual 

FY 1998 

Estimate^ 

Fyi999^ 

Request? 
FY  2000 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Democracy 

DA 

Environment 

DA 

Health 

DA 

25,867 

25,867 

9,656 

9,656 

6,500 

!  6,500 

10,759 

10,759 

34,915 

34,915 

6,830 

6,830 

9,378 

9,378 

6,855 

6,855 

Total 

52,782 

44,436 

57,978 

r'v"  . 

1  ;?Actiaal>;;.t 

iYll98 

EstiniatO 

FY199I9; 

DA 

52,782 

44,436 

57,978 

Total 

52,782 

44,436 

57,978 

WBmiN  AMERICA  ANDCARIB^HMm 

^miONAL  PE^LgPMENf[fiiM-S 
^MgjigN^sQMsouiBEs^ 

5i;7<^r 

W'D'-y  ■' 

57,978 
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Central  American  Regional  Development 

($in  thousands) 


National  Interests;  Key  U.S.  goals  and  interests  in  the  Central  American  region 
include:  (1)  expanding  economic  growth  and  prosperity  through  greater  economic 
integration  and  open  markets;  (2)  promoting  trade  and  investment;  (3)  improving  labor 
conditions;  (4)  increasing  sustainable  development  and  sound  environmental  practices  by 
stemming  regional  resource  degradation  and  loss  of  biodiversity;  and  (5)  reducing  the 
incidence  of  communicable  diseases,  especially  HIV/AIDS. 

Strat^c  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000; 

Economic  Development 

The  regional  program  will  help  increase  Central  Anaerica's  ability  to  participate  in  global 
markets  by  reforming  trade  and  investment  policies,  improving  protection  of  worker  rights, 
protecting  children  from  child  labor,  encouraging  productivity-enhancing  labor  market 
policies,  and  increasing  private  investment  in  energy/telecommunications  services. 

Central  American  imports  from  the  U.S.  doubled  over  the  last  five  years  to  nearly  $10 
billion  and  trade  links  with  the  U.S.  Continue  to  expand.  The  Joint  Central  America-USA 
(CONCAUSA)  agreement  to  increase  trade  and  promote  sustainable  development,  signed 
by  the  Presidents  of  Central  America  and  the  United  States  at  the  December  1994  Summit 
of  the  Americas,  provides  the  shared  framework  from  which  the  U.S.  has  derived  its 
regional  trade  and  environment  objectives  for  Central  America.  The  May  1997  U.S.- 
Central  American  Presidents'  Summit  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  reconfirmed  the 
commitments  imder  CONCAUSA  and  the  common  objectives  shared  by  the  U.S.  with  its 
closest  neighbors. 

Hurricane  Mitch  in  late  1998  severely  affected  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  the  two  poorest 
countries  in  Central  America,  and  caused  significant  damage  to  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador.  Total  regional  damage  is  estimated  by  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  at  $5.63  billion,  but  it  may  cost  as  much 
as  $10  billion  to  restore  to  acceptable  standards  the  lost  infrastructure,  housing,  social 
service  facilities,  utilities,  and  agriculture  according  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Reconstruction  represents  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  the  coimtries  to  reinforce 
their  shared  regional  commitments  to  economic  integration,  sound  environmental 
management,  sustainable  development,  and  now  disaster  preparedness  and  mitigation. 

The  Central  American  region  encompasses  seven  small  countries:  Belize,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  The  region's  current  population 
of  over  34  million  will  reach  37  million  by  the  year  2000  at  the  current  2.6  %  annual 
growth  rate.  Approximately  half  of  all  Central  Americans  live  in  rural  areas  and  two-thirds 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  The  1998  United  Nations  Human  Develoi)ment  Index  ranks 
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Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  among  the  lowest  countries  falling  into 
the  "medium"  human  development  category.  Beyond  the  challenges  of  poverty  reduction, 
the  Central  American  countries  also  remain  ill  equipped  to  face  the  cross-border  Spread  of 
HIV/AIDS  and  other  contagious  diseases,  as  Well  as  the  continuing  loss  of  biodiversity  due 
to  environmental  degradation. 

To  combat  poverty  and  promote  sustainable  development  in  Central  America,  higher 
economic  growth  rates  are  required.  Growth  must  occur  in  an  equitable  manner  that  avoids 
the  depletion  of  natural  resources  and  must  be  accompanied  by  adequate  investment  in  the 
human  resources  of  the  region,  in  order  to  be  broadly  based  and  sustainable.  The  region's 
ability  to  achieve  more  open  markets,  better  protection  of  workers  rights,  increased  labor 
productivity,  and  improved  regional  environmental  management  are  limited  by  intra- 
regional  trade  barriers,  sparse  technical  capacity,  we^  and  inconsistent  legal  frameworks, 
and  rapid  depletion  of  key  natural  resources  in  cross-border  areas. 

A  key  feature  and  success  of  the  Central  American  program  continues  to  be  the  direct 
involvement  of  Central  American  Ministers  of  Trade,  Environment  and  Labor  in 
supporting  regional  programs.  The  Central  American  Ministers  of  Trade  are  on  track  in 
implementing  interim  tariff  reductions  as  they  move  toward  a  common,  lower  external 
tariff  by  2000.  The  regional  program  support  to  modernize  energy  and  telecommunications 
sector  regulatory  frameworks  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  contributed  to  over  $2.6 
billion  in  private  investments  in  the  past  two  years.  Additionally,  the  U  S.  provides 
assistance  to  support  the  development  of  bilateral  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR) 
agreements.  In  June  1998,  Nicaragua  signed  a  bilateral  IPR  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  has  also  helped  establish  a  working  group  of  the  Ministers  of  Labor  that  is 
supporting  efforts  to  modernize  labor  markets  and  initiate  a  program  to  combat  child  labor. 

While  Hurricane  Mitch  reconstruction  efforts  will  be  primarily  country%cused,  the  U.S.  's 
Central  American  program  can  provide  critical  support  to  insure  that  national  efforts  mesh, 
where  appropriate,  with  regional  integration  and  cross-border  activities,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  trade  and  environment.  Pending  approval  of  additional  resources,  the  regional 
program  would  build  on  current  integration  efforts  with  regional  institutions  to  plan  and 
harmonize  standards  for  regional  connecting  infrastructure  such  as  roads  and  bridges 
necessary  for  expanded  regional  trade  in  the  next  century.  The  program  would  continue 
support  for  economic  integration,  opening  of  nwkets,  energy  and  telecommunications 
privatization,  and  improved  labor  conditions  to  spur  economic  recovery  and  wider 
participation  in  economic  growth. 

The  regional  program  would  provide  support  for  long-term  regional  military  integration 
through  the  Conference  of  Central  American  Armed  Forces  (CFAQ,  which  seeks  to 
establish  new  roles  and  missions  for  the  region’s  militaries.  This  would  include 
multilateral  responses  to  natural  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Mitch,  enabling  the  military  to 
respond  more  effectively  in  the  fijture. 
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Enviroiiment 

Recognizing  Central  America's  commitment  to  and  leadership  in  sustainable  development 
and  the  environment,  the  Administration  selected  the  region  in  1997  as  a  priority  ar^  for 
U.S.  Global  Climate  Change  assistance.  The  regional  devastation  in  1998  from  tropical 
forest  fires  and  Hurricane  Mitch  underscores  the  region's  need  to  better  manage  its  natural 
resource  base  and  cope  with  future  extreme  climatic  change-induced  events. 

The  program  will  support  activities  with  regional  economies  of  scale  and  cross-border 
impacts  to  consolidate  a  Central  American  system  of  protected  areas  and  to  harmonic 
environmental  poUcies.  The  regional  special  objective  will  help  local  Central  Amencan 
organizations  deUver  HIV/AIDS  awareness  and  prevention  services.  The  $9.2  million  m 
Development  Assistance  and  $3.0  million  in  Child  Survival  and  Disease  Program  Fund 
resources  in  FY  2000  will  enable  the  United  States  to  achieve  its  priority  objectives  in  the 
region.  As  part  of  the  U.S,  response  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  additional  resources  are  needed 
to  coordinate  watershed  management  and  land-use  planning  in  the  region. 

The  U.S.  support  to  the  Central  American  Commission  for  Environment  and  Development 
(CCAD)  is  critical  in  coordinating  national-level  resource  management  efforts  at  the 
regional  level  involving  cross-border  watershed/protected  areas  and  cost-effective  natural 
resource  information  analysis  and  use  such  as  the  recent  information-sharing  agreement 
between  NASA  and  the  CCAD.  Increased  regional/national  program  coordination  on 
watershed  management  and  land  use  planning  particularly  in  cross-border  areas  and  wherfe 
there  are  economies  of  scale  to  better  cope  with  future  extreme  climate  change-mduced 
events  would  also  be  exp^ded.  The  regional  program  would  provide  support  for  long 
term  regional  military  integration  through  the  Conference  of  Central  American  Armed 
Forces  (CFAC),  which  seeks  to  establish  new  roles  and  missions  for  the  region’s  i^itaries. 
This  would  include  multilateral  responses  to  natural  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Mitch, 

enabling  the  military  to  respondmore  effectively  in  the  future. 

^  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  .  . 

Other  Donors 

Data  on  pfficial  assistance  flows  for  regional  programs  are  not  readily  available.  Besides 
the  U.S.,  major  donors  providing  support  on  a  regional  basis  to  Central  America  are  the 
United  Nations  agencies,  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization,  Caiwda,  the  European 
Union,  the  Nordic  countries,  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB). 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Function  150  Resources 

($  in  thousands) 


^  Appropriationa  v-cxky. . 

by  Strategic  Goal 

Estimate 

RCqUestl  ■ 
FY  2000i^ 

Economic  Development 

DA 

Environment 

DA 

Health 

DA 

2,800 

2,800 

6,575 

6,575 

3,900 

;  3,900 

2,749 

2,749 

5,500 

5,500 

2,700 

2,700 

3,200 

3,200 

6,000 

6,000 

2,900 

2,900 

Total 

13,275 

10,949 

12,100 

:W’  r~"  - - -  -  ...  , T- 

Apprppriations^Accounts^  ^ 

Request 

FY2000> 

DA 

13,275 

10,949 

12,100 

Total 

13,275 

10,949 

12.100 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REGIONAL 

Development " ' : ■  ^  i- 

MVnction  150  Resources  GraHo  Total 

... 

12,100] 
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/ 

Multilateral  Assistance 


The  Multilateral  Development  Banks 
MDBS 


International  Affairs  Objectives 


Our  FY2000  budget  request  covers  the  World  Bank  Group,  five  regional  development ! 
banks,  and  the  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF).  The  World  Bank  is  comprised  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  and  the 
Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency  (MIGA).  The  five  regional  development 
banks  include:  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Group  (IDB);  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Group  (ADB);  the  African  Development  Bank  Group  (AfDB);  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (EBRD);  and  the  North  American 
Development  Bank  (NADBank). 

The  World  Bank,  along  with  the  IMF,  was  established  in  1944  to  provide  a  multilateral 
instrument  to  help  rebuild  the  economies  of  post-war  Europe,  and  to  promote  global 
economic  cooperation.  Originally,  the  World  Bank  was  designed  to  provide  support  for 
infrastructure  reconstruction,  buf  as  Europe  returned  to  prosperity  in  the  1950s,  the  Banjc 
redirected  its  focus  to  the  developing  economies  of  the  Third  World.  Later  the’ World 
Bank’s  work  in  the  developing  world  was  augmented  by  the  creation  of  the  regional 
development  banks,  collectively  known  as  the  multilateral  development  banks  (MDBs). 

With  the  exception  of  the  EBRD,  the  NADBANK,  and  the  GEF,  each  of  these 
institutions  consists  of  both  a  hard  Igan  window  and  a  soft  loan  windx)w.  The  hard  loan 
window  provides  loans  at  market-based  rates  to  better-off  developing  countries.  Donor 
countries  provide  the  capital  base  for  these  loans  through  paid-in  and  callable  capital 
subscriptions,  enabling  the  MDBs  to  access  the  international  capital  markets  for 
operating  ftinds.  Paid-in  capital  is  as  low  as  6%  of  total  capital  in  some  of  the  Banks. 

The  soft  loan  window  provides  loans  on  a  concessional  basis  with  long  maturities  (30-40 
years)  and  veiy  low  (generally  around  one  percent)  interest  rates  to  the  poorest  countries 
unable  to  borrow  in  international  capital  markets.  Funding  for  these  loans  (which  are  the 
equivalent  of  80-90 %  grants  because  of  the  loan  terms)  is  provided  by  donor  countries 

through  periodic  replenishments  and  repayments  of  prior  loans. 
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The  MDBS  also  lend  to  and  invest  directly  in  promoting  the  private  sector.  In  the  World 
Bank  Group  and  the  Inter-American  Bank  Group,  the  IFC  and  the  EC  respectively 
provide  loans  and  equity  investments  to  projects  where  risks  are  too  high  for  the  private 
sector  to  be  the  sole  source  of  financing.  Generally  these  investments  provide  only  k 
portion  of  the  necessary  financing  and  act  as  an  inducement  for  private  finance.  Other 
MDBS,  such  as  the  EBRD,  have  major  private  sector  operations.  The  EBRD,  in 
particular,  commits  over  60%  of  its  financing  to  private  sector  projects. 

Multilateral  Development  Bank  Key  Facts 

.  In  1998  the  MDBs  lent  about  $57  billion  at  a  cost  to  the  U.S.  in  FY1998  of  about 
$1.4  billion.  By  comparison,  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  in  FY1998  totaled  $7.1 
billion.. 

•  In  1997  (based  on  latest  available  data),  U.S.  firms  received  about  $3. 7B  from 
contracts  arising  from  MDB  operations. 

•  In  1998,  overall  MDB  development  funding,  37%  went  to  Latin  America,  36%  to 
Asia,  17%  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  7%  to  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  3%  to  the  Middle  East. 

•  Sub-Saharan  African  countries  have  limited  capacity  to  absorb  market-based  loans 
fi'om  the  MDBS,  receiving  less  ^n  2%  of  MDB  hard-loan  lending  in  1998.  In 

contrast,  they  received  30%  of  concessional  MDB  lending  in  1998. 

•  Significant  achievements  have  been  obtained  in  improving  the  efficiency  and  quality 
of  MDB  operations  in  the  past  few  years.  The  MDBs  have  also  been  increasingly 
active  in  areas  which  are  of  high  priority  to  the  U.S. ,  including  poverty  reduction, 
trade  and  investment  reform,  sound  environmental  practices,  private  sector 
development,  good  governance  and  thq  advancement  of  workers  rights. 

Performance  Evaluation 

U.S.  Leadership  and  Advancement  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Priorities 

•  The  World  Bank  and  ADB  worked  closely  with  the  IMF  and  other  donors  in 
developing  programs  to  react  to  the  financial  crisis  in  Asia,  with  major  programs  for 
Thailand,  South  Korea  and  Indonesia,  providing  major  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  restructure  these  troubled  financial  systems.  During  consideration  of 
these  assistance  packages  to  these  countries,  the  U.S.  urged  and  obtained  strong 
commitments  to  liberalize  and  reform  troubled  financial  sectors,  increase  , 
transparency,  and  reduce  government  involvement  in  economic  and  financial  decision 

making. 
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The  approval  by  Congress  of  our  plan  to  clear  U;S.  arrears  to  the  MDBs  has  helped 
prese^e  U.S  leadership  and  influence  in  the  institutions.  In  1998  we  cut  arrears 
iTom  $862  nullion  to  the  current  level  of  $310  million.  For  FY2000  TrCasurv  is 
requesting  $168  million  to  pay  off  a  substantial  portion  of  remaining  arrears. 


If  fully  funded,  this  will  leave  arrears  of  $142  million  in  two  institutions,  the  Global 
Environment  Facility  and  the  IDE’s  Multilateral  Investment  Fund  (MIF). 


We  continue  to  use  replenishment/capital  increase  negotiations  to  limit  new  U.S.  financial 
commitments,  promote  U.S.  policy  priorities,  and  secure  needed  institutional  reforms. 

•  ^ican  Development  Bank:  In  May  1998  the  Bank’s  shareholders  agreed  to  a  35% 
General  Capital  Increase  m  the  context  of  an  ownership  restructuring  to  increase  the 
voting  power  of  non-regional  countries.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  GCI  is  $40  8  million 
m  paid-in  capital  over  eight  years,  or  $5. 1  million  annually.  Under  the  agreement 
the  U.S.  ownership  share  will  rise  from  5.5%  to  6.6%. 


•  The  new  voting  rules  eliminate  the  simple  majority,  which  potentially  gave  Aft'ican 

shareholders  the  determining  voice  on  all  issues.  Under  the  new  rules,  no  substantive 

decision  can  be  taken  without  substantial  non-regional  support,  and  non-regionals  will 
have  blocking  capacity  on  key  issues. 


•  African  Development  Fund:  In  January  1999  donor  countries  agreed  on  the  Eighth 
Replemshment  for  AfDF,  the  concessional  lending  facility.  The  U.S.  share  of  the 
replemshment  is  $300  million  over  three  years,  or  $100M  annually.  The  terms  of 
the  replenishment  agreement  advance  reforms  to  improve  good  governance,  link 
resource  allocation  more  closely  to  countries’  policies  and  performance,  and  intensity 
the  partnership  with  the  World  Bank  on  support  to  Africa 


*  IDA- 12  replenishment  agreement,  reached  in  November  1998,  will  enable 

IDA40  provide  additional  concessional  lending  of  $20.5  billion  for  2000-2002.  The 

iofn  contribution  remains  nearly  unchanged  ($803.43  million,  compared  to 
$800  million  under  IDA-11). 


•  The  Agreement  contains  commitments  to  improve  transparency  and  boost  IDA’s 
effectiveness  in  reducing  poverty  and  promote  sustainable  economic  development.  It 
calls  for  stronger  linkage  between  new  lending  and  borrower  performance,  including 
explicit  consideration  of  good  governance  and  efforts  to  combat  corruption;  fuller 
consultation  with  the  public  in  developing  Bank  programs  and  publication  of  key 
p  aiming  documents;  further  steps  on  Bank  information  disclosure;  and,  support  for 
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the  Bank’s  inspection  panel  and  a  formal  Management  proposal  for  an  appropriate 

inspection  function  for  the  Bank’s  private  sector  operations  (i.e.,  MIGA  and  IFC). 

•  IDB:  The  U.S.  successfully  concluded  negotiation  of  the  FSO  funding  requirements 
cfitnenting  our  long-term  objective  of  sustainable  FSO  funding  without  new  donor 
resources,  and  obtaimng  a  stronger  FSO  focus  on  the  poorest  countries.  The 
financing  package  which,  among  other  things,  taps  into  existing  local  currency 
accounts  in  some  of  the  better  off  Latin  American  countries,  is  expected  to  result  in 
an  estimated  savings  to  the  U.S.  of  $500  million  over  ten  years,  compared  to 
traditionally  structured  replenishments. 

•  MIGA:  In  April  1998,  agreement  was  reached  on  a  $1  billion  General  Capital 
Increase  (GCI)  which  addressed  a  number  of  policy  and  financial  issues  of  particular 
concern  to  the  United  States.  The  GCI  is  structured  to  minimize  the  direct  budgetary 
costs  to  shareholders,  with  only  $150  million  to  be  provided  as  paid-in  capital 
subscriptions.  The  U.S.  shme  is  $30  million  of  paid-in  capital  and  $150  million  of 
callable  capital  over  a  period  of  three  years  while  our  share/voting  power  is 
maintained  at  the  current  level  of  20.55%. 

•  On  policy  issues,  we  obtained  agreement  to  incorporate  core  labor  standards  into 

MIGA  contract  language;  create  an  inspection  function,  and  adopt  environmental  and 
information  disclosure  policies  consistent  with  those  in  place  elsewhere  within  the 
World  Bank  Group. 

Increasing  MDB  Operational  Effectiveness 

We  continue  to  press  for  greater  cost  effectiveness  and  accountability  in  MDB 

operations,  including  more  objective  measurement  and  assessment  of  performance  and 

results. 

•  World  Bank:  We  worked  with  the  World  Bank  to  substantially  scale  back  the 
budgetary  cost  of  its  Strategic  Compact,  a  combination  of  steps  to  restructure  the 
institutidn  and  improve  development  effectiveness.  After  the  three-year 
implementation  period,  in  WBFYOl  the  Bank’s  budget  will  return  to  its  FY97  real 
level.  The  Bank  has  instituted  a  more  flexible  employment  policy  and  pension  policy 
and  is  revising  its  salary  structure  to  more  closely  follow  the  market  and  reduce 
costs,  again  with  our  close  engagement. 

•  AfDB:  A  radical  restructuring  has  reduced  staff,  restructured  administrative  and 
operations  functions,  improved  monitoring  of  the  lending  portfolio  and  strengthened 
cost  controls.  At  our  urging,  the  Bank  has  produced  a  “Vision”  statement,  to  define 

an  appropriate  focused  operational  niche  for  the  future. 
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•  The  EBRD  maintained  zero  real  administrative  budget  growth  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year. 

•  GEF:  .The  GEF  has  committed  to  produce  comprehensive  and  monitorable 
performance  indicators  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  its  projects  by  end-1999. 

Private  Sector  Development  and  Financial  Sector  Reform 

•,  All  of  the  institutions  have  substantial  programs  to  privatize  and  restructure  banks, 
inttoduce  greater  competition  and  increase  transparency  in  the  financial  sector,  and 
eliminate  opportunities  for  corruption  by  creating  independent  regulatory  and  * 
oversight  authorities. 

Poverty  Reduction 

•  Under  IDA-12,  the  Bank  will  focus  50%  of  new  IDA  resources  on  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  40%  of  investment  lending  on  social  sector  operations,  subject  to 
performance  and  need  respectively. 

•  The  recently  concluded  FSO  agreement  includes  lending  guidelines  and  eligibility 
criteria  which  will  focus  the  bulk  of  FSO  operational  work  on  the  poorest  countries. 

•  The  ADB  has  committed  to  focus  increasingly  on  rural  and  agricultural  development 

to  direct  a  minimum  of  40%  of  new  lending  to  social  sectors. 

•  Under  AfDB-8,  the  Bank  will  allocate  a  substantial  proportion  of  AfDF  for 
agriculture,  rural  development,  basic  healdi  care,  and  primary  education. 

•  All  of  the  institutions  have  gender  policies  in  place  to  focus  more  of  their  bperations 
on  efforts  to  benefit  women. 

Good  Governance 

•  World  Bank:  Its  anti-corruption  policy  focuses  on  external  operations  with  linkage 
between  new  lending  and  borrower  performance,  including  explicit  consideration  of 
good  governance  and  efforts  to  combat  corruption.  As  for  internal  operations,  the 
Bank  has  set  a  fraud  hot  line,  assures  confidentiality  to  whistleblowers  and  is  * 
investigating  alleged  staff  corruption.  In  addition,  at  our  strong  urging^  the  World 
Bank  added  an  ant^bribery  pledge  provision  to  its  procurement  rules,  and  overhauled 
procurement  rules  for  consultants. 
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•  AjDB  is  preparing  policy  which  will  fprmulate  operational  guidelines  to  promote  and 
monitor  good  governance  in  borrowing  countries. 

Labor  Rights 

•  Af/G4  and /FC  adopted  a  common  policy  that  prohibits  the  use  of  forced  labor  and 
exploitative  child  labor  and  requires  compliance  with  all  national  laws  that  protect 
core  labor  standards.  We  are  working  for  adoption  of  this  policy  in  the  other  MDBs. 

•  At  our  urging,  die  WbrW  Bflwfc  is  preparing  operational  guidance  to  incoiporate  child 

labor  issues  for  release  in  late  1999  and  has  formed  a  Labor  Markets  Group,  a  team 
focused  on  labor  issues  in  among  other  things,  the  project  development  process. 

•  /a4-i2  and  4/DF-5  replenishment  agreements  contain  specific  commitments  to 
additional  actions  on  improving  respect  for  core  labor  standards. 

•  The  AjDB  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  paper  with  recommendations  on 

incorporation  of  core  labor  standards  into  the  Bank’s  operations  and  policy 

guidelines. 

•  All  of  the  U.S.  Executive  Directors  to  die  IFIs  are  working  vigorously  to  put  labor 

issues  on  the  agenda  of  each  of  these  institutions,  including  raising  core  labor 

standards  in  discussions  of  relevant  projects  and  country  assistance  strategies,  and 
pressing  the  institutions  to  develop  internal  screening  mechanisms. 

•  In  response  to  our  continued  efforts ,  collaboration  and  communication  between  the 

IFIs  and  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  has  deepened  substantially  . 

F.nvirf>nment  and  Sustainable  Development 

•  As  part  of  the  policy  reform  agenda  called  for  in  the  GEF-2  replenishment 

agreement,  the  GFF  has  strengthened  its  performance  indicators  for  projects  and 
programs,  and  developed  plans  for  expanding  its  range  of  Implementing  and 
Executing  Agencies.  To  increase  leveraging  and  improve  private  sector  cooperation, 

it  devised  options  to  expand  concessional  loans  and  loans  guarantees.  A  detailed 

evaluation  of  capacity-building  projects  for  biodiversity  conservation  was  completed, 

and  work  began  on  evaluation  of  clean  energy  capacity  building. 

•  The  World  Bank  strengthened  its  policies  on  Environmental  Assessment,  produced  an 
improved  Energy  and  Environment  Strategy,  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  revising  its 
involuntary  resettlement,  indigenous  peoples,  and  forestry. 
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•  The  IDB  is  using  independent  advisory  committees  for  projects  with  substantial 
environmental  ramifications.  It  also  adopted  strong  environmental  assessment  and 
disclosure  policies  for  its  private  sector  affiliate,  the  IIC,  and  has  developed  new 
strategies  for  energy,  water  resources,  and  coastal  and  marine  resources 
management. 

•  The  Multilateral  Investment  Fund  (MIF)  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  transformation 
of  Latin  America  to  a  market-based  economy  while  promoting  policies  consistent 
with  sustainable  economic  development.  The  U.S. -managed  fund  supports  projects 
in  renewable  energy,  energy  efficiency,  pollution  abatement,  ecotourism,  recycling, 
sustainable  forestry,  agriculture  and  aquaculture. 

•  The  ADB  drafted  a  new  Water  Resources  Policy  and  has  been  actively  recruiting 
additional  experts  in  areas  such  as  indigenous  peoples,  involuntary  resettlement,  and 
gender. 

•  The  AjDB  has  initiated  a  complete  revision  of  its  procedures  for  environmental  and 
social  review  of  both  public  sector  and  private  sector  operations,  with  the  aim  of 
integrating  them  into  a  comprehensive  impact  assessment  (lA).  By  mid-1999  AfDB 
will  issue  its  revised  water  resource  policy,  and  finalize  its  agricultural  and  rural 
development  sector  policies. 

•  The  EBRD  has  strengthened  its  policies  on  environment  and  information  disclosure  ; 
environmental  assessments  are  now  routinely  available  to  the  public. 

Disclosure  of  Information 

•  One  of  the  lessons  learned  fi'om  the  Asia  crisis  is  the  importance  of  transparency  and 
information  disclosure  as  a  means  of  ensuring  well-functioning  institutions.  To  that 
end,  all  of  the  MDBs  are  increasing  the  amount  and  timeliness  of  information 
available,  including  their  respective  websites  as  a  means  of  facilitating  greater 
disclosure. 

•  ipA-12,  AfDF-8  and  the  MIGA  GCI  agreements  all  incorporated  commitments  for 
increased  information  disclosure. 
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Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF) 


Budget  Request 


For  FY2000,  the  Administration  requests  $143.3  million  for  the  Global  Environment 
Facility  to  provide  our  annual  share  of  $107.5  million  to  the  second  GEF  replenishment 
(GEF-2)  and  to  clear  $35.8  million,  which  is  one  third  of  U.S.  total  arrears  of  $107.5 
million. 

Institutional  Mandate 

The  GEF  was  established  in  1994,  following  a  three  year  pilot  phase  (1991-1993),  when 
the  U.S.  and  160  other  countries  chose  it  to  lead  implementation  of  trans-border 
environmental  initiatives  in  developing  countries  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  GEF  creates 
projects  to  reduce  international  water  pollution  and  overfishing  in  international  waters;  to 
promote  energy  conservation  and  renewable  energy;  to  phase  out  harmful  gases  still 
produced  in  developing  countries  that  damage  the  ozone  layer;  to  support  better  forestry 
and  wildlife  management;  and  to  conserve  biological  diversity.  ^ 

Protecting  the  global  environment  can  only  succeed  if  developing  countries  switch  to 
cleaner  and  less  destructive  development  paths.  The  GEF  is  the  sole  international 
financial  institution  dedicated  to  helping  developing  countries  identify  environmental 
measures  that  also  support  economic  development  and  take  responsibility  for 
“mainstreaming”  these  win-win  options  into  their  regular  development  plans. 

GEF  specializes  in  two  key  types  of  work.  First,  it  pilots  innovative,  cost-effective 
sustainable  development  approaches  and  technologies  that  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere 
md  financed  on  a  larger  scale  by  non-GEF  sources.  For  example,  GEF  wind  power 
demonstration  investments  in  India,  Indonesia,  Costa  Rica,  and  North  African  have 
spurred  extensive  follow-on  private  and  public  investment  in  similar  projects.  Second,  it 
builds  the  country  conditions  needed  to  “mainstream”  cutting-edge  approaches  with 
extensive  technical  assistance.  It  helps  countries  to  develop  better  policies  and  human 
capacity  in  key  sectors,  as  well  as  to  collaborate  better  with  neighboring  countries  on 
trans-border  issues. 
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Key  Facts 

•  GEF  has  a  strong  operational  focus.  To  date,  GEF  has  implemented  300  projects  and 
disbursed  about  $900  million. 

•  GEF’s  projects  fall  into  four  categories: 

Conserving  biodiversity  (46%  of  its  portfolio); 

Expanding  clean  energy  production  and  efficient  use  (38%); 

Cleaning  up  international  waters  and  protecting  fisheries  (10%),  and 
Phasing  out  ozone-depleting  chemicals  (4%). 

•  GEF’s  projects  are  implemented  by  three  agencies: 

World  Bank,  which  manages  demonstration  investment  projects; 

United  Nations  Development  Program,  which  runs  capacity  building 
programs,  and 

United  Nations  Environment  Program,  which  provides  scientific  and 
information  systems-related  technical  assistance. 

•  The  GEF  is  more  than  a  financial  pass-through  mechanism.  It  is  a  highly  cost- 
effective  vehicle  for  foreign  assistance,  with  each  U.S.  dollar  leveraging  about  $12 
dollars  in  co-financing. 

•  The  GEF  is  a  lean,  transparent,  DC-based  organization.  A  32-person  Secretariat 
works  with  small  GEF  units  at  the  three  Implementing  Agencies.  This  avoids  the 
need  for  a  new  instimtion  and  keeps  administrative  costs  down.  GEF  has  a  32- 
member  governing  Council,  and  it  is  the  only  IFI  to  allow  NGOs  full  observer  stattis 
and  the  right  to  speak  at  all  Council  meetings.  All  Council  documents  are  public. 

•  The  U.S.  secured  an  ambitious  reformillion  agenda  for  1999-2002  in  the  recent  GEF- 
2  replenishment: 

—  New  indicators  will  be  developed  by  end- 1999  to  measure  effectiveness  of 
all  GEF  progiams.  This  seeks  to  quantify  the  value  of  experimental 
approaches,  help  “mainstream’^  them,  and  better  allocate  GEF  resources. 

-  GEF  will  explore  developing  better  investment  tools  for  private  sector 
environmental  projects,  e.g. ,  loan  guarantees  and  project  insurance. 

-  Implementing  Agencies  will  further  “mainstream”  global  environment  into 
coreprograms. 

GEF  will  review  expanding  its  implementing  agencies  to  use  competition 
for  cost  efficiencies. 
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—  GEF  will  report  twice  yearly  to  the  Council  on  its  progress  in 

implementing  this  policy  agenda  and  the  recommendations  of  a  1998 
performahce  evaluation. 

Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

Promoting  sound  environmental  policy 

•  Promoting  sound  environmental  policy  in  developing  countries  is  a  key  objective  of 
U.S.  foreign  and  economic  policies.  The  well-being  of  U.S.  citizens  depends  on 
clean  air  and  a  stable  climate  system,  access  to  diverse  species  with  the  genetic 
material  needed  for  crops  and  medicines,  healthy  fisheries,  abundant  fresh  water,  and 
protection  fromillion  the  sun’s  ultraviolet  rays..  The  GEF  is  the  leading  international 
institution  taking  on  these  overarching  challenges. 

Promoting  U  S.  Business 

•  GEF-supported  conservation  can  help  our  agricultural  industry.  For  example, 
genetic  material  fromillion  Ethiopia  preserved  by  a  GEF-supported  seed  bank  helped 

Californian  farmers  save  an  important  crop  that  was  threatened  by  blight. 

•  The  GEF  helps  reduce  competitive  disadvantage  U.S.  firms  experience  as  a  result  of 
weak  environmental  standards  in  developing  countries.  For  many  American  firms, 
strong  environmental  regulations  create  a  climate  for  competitive  success. 

•  The  GEF  is  actively  expanding  international  markets  for  environmental  technologies 
and  services  in  which  the  U.S.  is  a  Idading  producer.  For  example,  the  GEF  has 
been  a  primary  force  in  expanding  international  demand  for  solar  power  systems,  and 
its  projects  have  helped  expand  world  demand  by  over  500%.  The  GEF  has  also 
expanded  markets  for  other  clean  energy  technologies  such  as  for  wind  power, 
geothermal,  biomass,  and  clean  coal.  It  has  been  the  main  player  worldwide  in 
expanding  developing  country  demand  for  wind  power.  GEF  grants  helped  leverage 
an  expansion  of  India’s  demand  wind  power  systems  fromillion  39  megawatts  in  1992 
to  over  800  megawatts  in  1996. 

Promoting  Democracy  and  Good  Governance 

•  GEF  operations  promote  democracy  and  good  governance  by  involving  NGOs,  local 
communities,  private  firms,  and  other  stakeholders  in  all  stages  of  projects.  This  is 
crucial  for  project  success  and  helps  to  establish  democratic  approaches  to  economic 
and  social  ^velopment  in  recipient  countries. 
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World  Bank  Group 


International  Development  Association  (IDA) 


The  Administration  requests  $803.43  million  for  FY2000  for  our  first  annual 


commitment  under  the  twelfth  replenishment  of  IDA  (IDA-12)  covering  the  period  July 
1999  to  June  2002.  The  total  value  of  IDA-12  is  $21B,  of  which  $11.6  hiUion  will  be 
covered  by  new  commitments.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA-12  is  $2.4  billion.  The 
U.S.  share  within  IDA  is  maintained  at  21%. 

Current  IDA  Funding  Situation 

Our  FY2000  commitment  under  IDA-12  is  less  than  a  1  %  increase  over  our  FY1999 
commitment  under  eleventh  replenishment  of  IDA  (IDA-1 1). 

There  was  a  one  year  gap  in  U.S.  binding  for  IDA  after  the  tenth  replenishment  in 
World  Bank  Fiscal  Years  1994-1996  (WBFY94-FY96)  because  the  U.S.  budget  situation 
precluded  clearance  of  arrears  and  beginning  contributions  to  the  IDA-1 1 .  Other  donors 
established  a  one-year  Interim  Trust  Fund  to  fund  approximately  $3.3  billion  in  IDA 
projects,  denying  over  strong  Administration  objectiom  U.S.  procurement  opportunities 
for  these  projects.  Subsequently,  the  Administration  negotiated  an  agreement  with  other 
donors  that  provided  U.S.  procurement  opportunities  for  the  $1  billion  in  uncommitted 
Interim  Trust  Fund  resources  in  connection  with  clearance  of  U.S.  arrears  to  IDA  and 
payment  of  current  U.S.  commitments  to  IDA  ($800  million  for  FY1998).  These 
conditions  were  met  by  the  $1,035  billion  aippropriation  in  FY1998  .  , 

Institutional  Mandate 

In  1960,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  IDA  was  created  as  the  soft 
loan  affiliate  of  the  IBRD  to  promote  sound  economic  management  and  poverty  reduction  among 
its  poorest  developing  members.  IDA  provides  concessional  loans  for  economic  reform, 
mfrastructure,  human  capital  development,  improving  the  environment,  and  disaster  recovery,  as 
well  as  policy  advice  and  techmcal  assistance.  Its  goal  is  to  help  the  poorest  countries  create  the 
social  and  economic  Conditions  needed  to  achieve  sustainable  growth  and  poverty  alleviation. 
IDA  funding  comes  primarily  from  periodic  replenishments  from  donor  countries,  though 
repayments  of  past  loans  are  an  increasingly  important  source  of  IDA  resources. 
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Key  Facts 

•  The  U.S.  share  of  IDA  is  approximately  21%,  down  from  42%  initially, 

•  For  IDA-12,  every  $1  of  U.S.  funding  leverages  $8.54  in  IDA  development  loans, 

•  EDA  eligibility  is  extended  to  80  countries  with  a  per  capita  income  below  $925  and 
with  limited  or  ho  ability  to  borrow  on  market  terms.  More  than  90%  of  IDA 
lending  goes  to  coxmtries  with  per  capita  income  below  $650,  or  less  than  $2  a  day. 

•  Twenty-one  countries  have  graduated  from  IDA,  and  China  and  Egypt  will  graduate 
at  the  end  of  FY  1999.  IDA  lending  to  China  declined  from  over  $1  billion  in 
WBFY  1993  to  $293  million  in  WBFY  1998. 

•  Once  IDA  borrowers,  Botswana,  Korea  and  Turkey  are  now  IDA  donors. 

•  EDA  made  loans  of  $7.5  billion  in  WBFY  1998.  Since  its  establishment,  IDA  has 
made  commitments  totaling  $109.1  billion. 

•  Growth  in  IDA  borrowing  countries  has  improved  substantially  since  the  beginning  of 
the  decade.  Overall  GDP  growth  in  IDA-only  countries  increased  from  1%  in  1990- 
91  to  5.4%  in  1996  and  5.7%  in  1997.  IDA’s  African  borrowers  kept  up  with  the 
growth  in  other  IDA-only  borrowers  \mtil  1997,  when  growth  lagged  by  a  full 
percentage  point. 

•  During  WBFY96-98,  countries  with  better  records  on  macroeconomic  policies  and 
reforms  received  nearly  60%  more  in  new  IDA  commitments  per  capita  than  average 
performers. 

•  IDA  focuses  on  poverty  alleviation,  but  it  also  sujpports  infrastructure  improvements 
and  economic  reform.  During  WBFY  1998,  16%  went  to  agriculture  projects 
because  of  the  high  concentration  of  rural  poor  in  IDA  countries;  37  %  to  the  social 
sectors  (education,  health,  water  and  sanitation,  and  social  protection);  25%  to  ^ 
Infrastructure;  and  17%  to  economic  reforms. 

•  IDA  is  encouraging  greater  participation  in  its  programs.  More  than  half  of  the  IDA 
operations  approved  during  WBFY94-96,  and  61  %  in  WBFY97,  involved  some  form 
of  participation  by  beneficiaries  and  outside  organizations. 
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Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

IDA’S  borrowing  countries  are  home  to  3.3  billion  people,  more  than  one-third  of  whom 
live  on  less  than  one  dollar  a  day.  Poverty  reduction  and  projects  in  the  social  sector  are 
a  key  focus  of  its  activities.  The  World  Bank  Group  has  implemented  a  wide  array  of 
policies  to  deliver  on  objectives  that  are  the  core  of  the  U.S.  development  strategy. 
Priority  issues  for  IDA  includei  social  sector  investments  in  basic  health  and  education^ 
poverty  reduction;  environmental  protection;  and  private  sector  development. 

Social  Sector 

•  The  Bank  is  the  world’s  largest  lender  for  projects  that  most  directly  contribute  to 
child  survival:  health,  primary  education,  nutrition,  safe  drinking  water,  and  proper 
sanitation. 

•  In  WBFY  1998,  IDA  lending  to  the  basic  social  sectors  was  37%  of  its  total  lending 
or  $2.8  billion.  The  Bank,  anticipates  social  sector  lending  of  approximately  40% 
during  IDA-12.  This  compares  with  19%  in  the  late  1980s. 

Private  Sector  Development 

•  During  1999,  the  Bank  expects  to  complete  its  private  sector  development  strategy. 
Performance  and  Good  Governance 

•  The  Bank  has  agreed  to  stronger  and  more  monitorable  linkage  between  borrower 
performance  and  new  IDA  lending  and  to  incorporate  governance  indicators, 
including  corruption,  as  core  criteria  for  IDA  lending. 

Transparency  and  Participation 

•  The  Bank  makes  available  Project  Information  Documents,  Project  Appraisal 
Documents,  Environmental  Assessments  and  summaries  of  Operational  Evaluations 

‘’Reports,  most  ofthem  through  its  Internet  website.  . 

•  With  member  country  concurrence,  the  Bank  now  publishes  Country  Assistance 
Strategies  (CASs)  and,  starting  in  July  1999,  ias  committed  to  release  all  CASs  to  the 
public,  unless  the  Board  finds  exceptional  circumstances, 

•  The  Bank  has  agreed  to  review  additional  documents  that  it  could  release  to  the 
public. 


/ 
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•  The  Bank  has  developed  a  sourcebook  to  enhance  p^cipation,  including  of  local 
beneficiaries,  in  the  ^velopment  of  Bank  projects.  More  than  half  of  the  IDA 
operations  approved  during  WBFY94-96,  and  61%  in  WBFY97,  involved  some  form 
of  direct  participation  by  beneficiaries  and  outside  organizations.  In  addition,  the 
Bank  is  developing  a  policy  on  social  assessment,  which  should  also  help  to  enhance 
and  improve  local  participation. 

Core  Labor  Standards 

•  The  Bank  will  expand  collaboration  with  die  ILO  on  core  labor  standards  and  address 
them  in  Country  Assistance  Strategies  and  in  the  evaluation  of  borrower 
performance. 

Military  Spending 

•  The  Bank  is  conunitted  to  deeper  examination  of  non-productive  spending  (e.g. , 
military  spending). 

Environment  and  Sustainable  Development 

•  The  Bank  has  committed  to  “mainstream”  environmental  considerations  (i.e., 
national,  regional  and  global)  into  IDA  operations. 

Foreign  Policy  Initiatives 

•  The  Bank  has  offered  a  proposal  for  addressing  the  arrears  of  post-conflict  countries. 

•  At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  and  others,  the  World  Bank  delayed  lending  other  than  for 
basic  human  needs  to  India  and  Pakistan  to  encourage  these  countries  to  agree  to 
nuclear  non-proliferation. 


Multilateral  Asmtance 


World  Bank  Group 


The  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency  (MIGA) 


The  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency  (MIGA)  is  a  member  of  the  World  Bank 
Group.  Chartered  in  1988,  MIGA  was  created  to  encourage  foreign  direct  investment  by 
providing  investment  insurance  (guarantees)  against  hdn-commercial  risks  in  developing 
countries,  i.e.,  expropriation,  transfer  restrictions,  currency  inconvertibility,  and  political 
violence.  MIGA  jmd  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  maintain  a 
good  working  relationship.  OPIC  has  reinsured  and  co-insured  U.S.  investment  projects 
in  developing  countries  with  MIGA. 

For  FY2(K)0,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $10  million  for  our  first  scheduled  paid-in 
contribution  to  the  General  Capital  Increase  (GCI).  In  April  MIGA’s  Board  of  Directors 
approved  a  recommendation  to  Governors  for  a  GCI  of  approximately  $850  million, 

$150  million  paid-in  and  $700  million  callable  capital.  As  part  of  the  GCI,  the  World 
Bank  transferred  $150  million  to  MIGA.  Under  the  GCI,  the  U.S.  would  contribute  $30 
million  over  three  years. 

Key  Facts 

•  TheU.S.  is  the  largest  shareholder  in  MIGA,  with  20.55%. 

•  '  i 

.  •  - 

•  U.S.  investors  constitute  the  largest  group  of  MIGA  insurees  (31  %  of  MIGA’s 
guarantee  portfolio). 

•  MIGA  is  a  financially  prudent  underwriter,  and  has  developed  a  portfolio  that  is  well 
diversified  both  in  geographic  and  sectoral  terms. 

•  The  total  amount  of  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI)  in  developing  countries  that 
MIGA  has  facilitated  since  its  inception  is  roughly  $25  billion.  The  sectors  in  which 
MIGA  has  been  most  active  are:  financial  services,  manufacturing,  infrastructure, 
mining,  and  oil  and  gas. 
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•  At  the  close  of  WBFY  1998,  MIGA’s  net  exposure  totaled  $2.2  billion. 

•  During  WBFY  1998,  MIGA  issued  guarantees  to  support  55  new  projects  and  issued 
its  first  guarantees  to  support  FDI  in  Angola,  Bolivia,  Mozambique,  Ukraine,  and 
Uruguay. 

Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

As  preconditions  for  U.S.  participation  in  a  GCI,  MIGA  committed  to  actions  in  priority 
areas: 

•  Adopt  contract  language  on  core  labor  standards; 

•  Create  an  Inspection  Panel,  and 

•  Adopt  environmental  and  information  disclosure  policies. 

MIGA  has  moved  quickly  to  adopt  contract  language  prohibiting  the  use  of  forced  labor 
and  exploitative  child  labor  and  requires  compliance  with  all  national  laws  that  protect 
core  labor  standards.  MIGA  has  also  drafted  environmental  and  disclosure  policies  for 
Board  consideration.  However,  little  progress  has  been  made  on  an  Impection  Panel. 
Treasury  will  continue  to  seek  resolution  of  this  issue  prior  to  participating  in  the  GCI. 


Multilateral  Assistance 


Inter- American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  Group 


Ordinary  Capital  (OC) 


For  FY2000,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $25.6  million  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  which  is  the  institution’s 
primary  lending  window,  lending  at  market-based  rates.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1994 
capital  increase  (IDB-8),  the  U.S.  agreed  to  purchase  shares  worth  $153.66  million,  with 
subscriptions  to  be  provided  in  six  equal  installments  over  the  1995  to  2000  period.  This 
request  is  for  the  sixth  and  final  installment  under  IDB-8  . 

Key  Facts 

•  The  U.S.  was  a  co-founder  of  the  IDB,  which  was  established  in  1959. 

•  The  U.S.  is  the  largest  single  shareholder,  with  3 1  %  of  the  shares  and  the  votes  in 
the  institution  at  year-end  1998. 

•  IDB-8  was  agreed  on  extremely  favorable  terms  for  the  United  States;  our  policy 
objectives  were  achieved,  while  additional  payments  came  largely  from  other  donors 
eager  to  expand  their  share  in  this  influential  organization. 

•  The  IDB  has  been  a  major  player  in  efforts  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  the  international 
financial  crisis  on  Latin  America.  In  1998,  the  Bank  lent  a  record  $9.3billion  at 
market  rates.  In  addition  to  its  regular  program  of  investment  and  sector  loans,  the 
Bank  was  authorized  by  its  Board  of  Governors  in  December  1998  to  undertake  a  one 
year  special  program  of  emergency  lending  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  the  global 
financial  crisis  on  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 


The  IDB  is  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  with  the  central  purpose  of  promoting 
sustainable  economic  growth  that  leads  to  increased  standards  of  living  and  the  reduction 
of  poverty.  Specific  operations  increasingly  reflect  an  array  of  basic  U.S.  policy 
priorities. 
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•  IDB  financing  for  a  private  sector  infrastructure  projects  is  directly  assisting  the 
region’s  efforts  at  privatization.  In  1998,  $566million  in  loans  were  approved  for 
this  program,  a  significant  increase  from  the  $320  million  approved  in  1997. 

•  In  the  social  sector,  the  Bank  is  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  design  and  evaluation 
of  projects  that  directly  benefit  the  most  vulnerable  segments  of  the  population, 
particularly  through  institutional  and  policy  reforms.  Social  sector  lending  totaled 
$3.3  billion  in  1998,  up  from  $2.6  billion  in  1997. 

•  Under  IDB-8,  a  core  focus  of  the  Bank  is  social  development,  including  education. 
The  IDB  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  increase  access  to  educational 
opportunities  and  improve  the  quality  of  education  provided  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

•  The  Bank  is  increasing  its  efforts  to  promote  environmental  protection  and 
conservation,  both  in  stand-alone  projects  and  through  participation  with  other 
financiers.  An  ongoing  process  of  consultations  with  representatives  of  local  and 
international  NGOs,  civil  society,  and  government  authorities  has  substantially 
increased  the  array  of  views  contributing  to  project  and  program  development.  This 
includes  creating  independent  advisory  committees  for  projects  with  substantial 
environmental  issues. 

•  We  continue  to  encourage  the  Bank  to  make  a  serious  and  concerted  effort  at 
combating  corruption  in  procurement  practices.  If  done  properly,  this  effort  will  level 
the  playing  field  for  U.S.  businesses  bidding  for  IDB  projects,  and  result  in  increase 
exports  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 


Multilateral  Assistance 

Inter- American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  Group 


Multilateral  Investment  Fund  (MIF) 


For  FY2000,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $28.5  million  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Fund  (MIF)  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  This 
will  clear  a  portion  of  U.S.  arrears  which  total  $98.75  million.  To  date,  the  U.S.  has 
provided  $401.25  million. 

The  MIF,  administered  by  the  IDB,  assists  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  nations  with 
the  investment  reforms  necessary  to  stimulate  domestic  investment  and  private  capital 
flows  to  the  region.  Since  its  inception  in  1993,  221  projects  totaling  over  $400  million 
have  been  approved,  including  68  projects  for  a  total  of  $138,9million  in  1998,  a 
substantial  increase  over  1997.  There  is  a  significant  degree  of  counterpart  financing, 
the  target  being  40%  of  the  project  cost  borne  by  local  counterpart  contributions. 

Key  Facts 

•  The  MIF  was  established  in  1992  as  a  key  element  in  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
Initiative. 

•  The  U.S.  is  the  largest  contributor  with  Japan.  Each  pledged  $500  million  of  the 
$1.15  billion  fund.  Japan  has  provided  the  fiill  $500  million. 

•  In  1998,  the  MIF  approved  $139  million  in  projects,  of  which  $93  million  were 
grants. 

•  The  MIF  has  played  a  key  role  in  supporting  the  privatization  process  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  through  provision  of  technical  assistance  on  regulatory 
and  legal  reforms  and  re-training  of  the  workforce. 

•  It  also  provides  important  support  for  microenterprises  by  funding  financial 
intermediaries  who  serve  themarket  and  providing  advice  on  the  appropriate 
regulatory  and  supervisory  framework  for  such  intermediaries. 
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Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

The  MIF  concentrates  on  three  focal  areas  : 

•  Technical  assistance  for  policy  changes  to  liberalize  the  investment  climate,  including 
tax,  privatization,  and  economic  practices; 

•  Human  resources  required  to  increase  investment  flows  and  expand  the  private 
sector,  including  training  of  government  personnel,  and  retraining  of  redundant 
employees  of  privatized  firms;  and 

•  Enterprise  development  for  market-based  financing  and  technical  support  to  harness 
the  region’s  informal  economy  through  support  for  small  and  micro-enterprises. 

In  1998,  MIF  technical  assistance  resources  were  used  for  activities  including  the 
development  of  a  private  sector  health  providers  program  in  Peru,  a  capital  markets 
development  program  in  Nicaragua,  and  establishment  of  a  water  and  sanitation  sector 
regulatory  agency  in  Haiti.  In  the  area  of  human  resources,  the  MIF  funded  programs 
such  as  a  tourism,  health,  safety  and  resource  conservation  project  for  the  Caribbean,  an 
alternative  dispute  settlement  project  in  Guatemala,  and  a  regional  labor  union  pension 
training  project.  Ini  the  area  of  small  enterprise  development,  with  support  from  the 
MIF,  the  world’s  largest  non-profit  conservation  organization,  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
signed  a  landmark  agreement  to  create  a  new  venture  capital  fund  that  will  invest  in 
environmentally  responsible  businesses  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  addition  the  MIF  worked  with  USAID  in  Central  America  following  the  devastation  of 
Hurricane  Mitch  to  recapitalize  financial  intermediaries  servicing  microenterprises. 

A  number  of  MIF  projects  have  reached  or  are  soon  to  reach  their  completion  point.  We 
have  pressed  MIF  management  to  provide  us  and  other  shareholders  with  a  full 
evaluation  of  project  results  to  date.  In  response,  MIF  management  approved  additional 
resources  in  the  1999  budget  to  do  such  analysis  and  issue  detailed  evaluation  reports. 
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Inter- American  Development  Bank  Group 
The  inter- American  Investment  Corporation  (HO 


($  in  thousands) 


The  nc  is  a  member  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Group.  Established  in 
1984,  the  lie  was  created  to  promote  the  development  of  private  small  and  medium-size 
enterprises  (SMEs)*in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Through  direct  loans  and 
equity  investments  in  SMEs  as  well  as  through  lending  to  private  local  banks,  the  IIC 
helps  such  enterprises  to  access  the  capital  necessary  to  start-up,  expand,  or  modernize 
their  operations.  The  SMEs  that  the  IIC  targets  generally  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  long¬ 
term  financing. 

For  FY2000,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $25  million  for  IIC,  which  would  fund  the 
first  U.S.  payment  under  a  proposed  $500  million  capital  increase.  Formal  negotiations 
are  now  underway  in  which  the  U.S.  is  pressing  for  adoption  of  policy  measures  on 
worker  rights,  the  environment,  an  inspection  panel  function,  and  public  disclosure. 

Key  Facts 

•  The  IIC  invests  in  private  sector  projects,  lends  without  a  sovereign  guarantee,  and 
thus  assumes  standard  commercial  risks. 

•  Small  and  medium-size  enterprises  can  generate  significant  employment,  contribute 
.  substantially  to  GDP,  and  enhance  the  flexibility  and  competitiveness  of  a  nation’s 

economy.  The  IIC’s  equity  investments  in  SMEs  also  serve  to  deepen  capital 
markets  in  the  region  as  the  companies  become  listed  on  local  exchanges.  The  IIC’s 
lending  operations  to  local  private  banks  also  help  strengthen  the  participating  banks’ 
credit  review  and  portfolio  management  functions. 

•  In  FY97  the  IIC’s  Board  approved  25  projects  in  eleven  countries  totaling  $150 
million.  Co-financing  through  IIC’s  B-loan  program  facilitated  $409  million  in 
additional  lending  from  private  commercial  banks  to  SMEs.  Since  its  inception  the 
nc  has  disbursed  over  $517  million  in  loans  and  equity  investments  to  SMEs. 
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Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

Private  sector  development 

•  The  lie  plays  an  important  and  valuable  role  in  promoting  the  development  of  small 
businesses  and  fintmcial  intermediation  to  the  SME  sector  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  particularly  in  the  Bank  Group’s  lower  income  borrowers.  The  cuwent 
international  fm^cial  crisis  demonstrates  how  important  stable  sources  of  official 
finance  can  be  in  maintaining  and  promoting  continued  private  sector  growth  during 
times  of  market  uncertainty. 

Core  labor  standards 

•  As  part  of  the  GCI  negotiations,  the  U.S.  is  pressing  the  HC  to  adopt  contract 
language  on  core  labor  standards  that  at  a  minimum  prohibite  use  of  forced  labor  and 
exploitative  child  labor  and  requires  compliance  with  all  national  laws  that  protect 
core  labor  standards. 

Transparency  and  Disclosure 

•  As  part  of  the  GCI  negotiations,  the  U.S.  is  seeking  commitments  from  IIC  to  adopt 
an  information  disclosure  policy  that  will  increase  transparency  of  IIC  operations  to 

project-affected  groups  and  the  general  public. 


Multilateral  Assistance 


Asian  Development  Bank  Group 


Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB) 


($  in  thousands) 


\sian  Development 
lank 


13,211 


13,222 


13,728 


%e  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB)  is  the  hard  loan  lending  window  of  the  ADB 
Group,  which  promotes  sustainable  economic  development,  poverty  reduction  and  sub¬ 
regional  cooperation  in  the  Asia/Pacific  region. 

Administration  requests  $13.7  million  for  our  fifth  and  final  annual 
scheduled  paid-m  contribution  to  our  $66.6  million  commitment  for  the  1994  General 
Capital  Increase  (GCI-4). 

Key  Facts 

•  The  U.S.  was  a  co-founder  of  the  ADB,  which  was  established  in  1966. 

•  The  U.S.  is  the  co-largest  shareholder  with  Japan.  Each  has  a  16%  share  in  the 
mstitution  and  13.2%  of  the  vote. 

•  In  1998,  the  Bank  lent  $5.0  billion  at  market  or  near-market  rates  to  A$ia’s 

better-off  developing  nations.  The  bank  provided  $156  million  in  technical 
assistance. 

•  been  a  major  player  in  the  international  financial  institutions’ 

response  to  the  Asian  Financial  Crisis. 

•  With  the  adoption  of  a  graduation  policy  in  1988,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  and  Hong 
Kong  are  now  officially  recognized  as  ADB  graduates.  These  three  nations, 

along  with  South  Korea,  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  Thailand  now  contribute  to  the 
Asian  Development  Fund. 
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Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

As  the  co-largest  shareholder  with  Japan,  the  U.S.  plays  a  major  role  in  shaping  the 
ADB’s  lending  and  policy  direction.  Maintaining  U.S.  leadership  at  the  ADB  is  critical 
to  ensuring  that  our  priorities  are  reflected  in  the  institution,  and  the  reforms  which  will 
lead  to  more  efficient  and  equitable  use  of  development  resources  are  implemented.  As 
with  the  other  MDBs,  the  U.S.  can  leverage  tremendous  lending  through  our  annual 
contribution.  Our  $13.2  million  paid-in  contribution  over  the  last  two  years  leveraged 
$7.8  billion  in  lending  in  1997  and  $5.0  billion  in  1998. 

•  In  a  global  economy,  linked  in  innumerable  ways,  stability  in  our  Asian  trading 
partners  is  a  prerequisite  for  growth  of  U.S.  exports  and  continued  long-term  U.S.  ^ 
economic  growth.  The  ADB  has  been  a  crucial  part  of  the  international  community’s 
response  to  the  Asian  financial  crisis.  Rapid  assistance  to  South  Korea,  Thailand  and 
Indonesia,  in  combination  with  other  IFIs  and  bilateral  donors,  mde  a  major 
contribution  to  containing  the  instability ,  and  is  directly  supporting  necessary 
structural  reforms  in  areas  such  as  corporate  governance,  banking,  and  capital 
markets.  The  ADB  is  also  fostering  reforms  which  include  international  best 
practices  in  accounting,  auditing,  and  financial  disclosure. 

Strengthening  Social  Safety  Nets 

•  The  Administration  haS  put  increasing  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  MDBs  to  address 
needs  in  the  social  sector,  particularly  in  Asia.  Rural  areas  have  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  the  crisis.  The  ADB  has  responded  with  direct  loans  and  policy  assistance 
directed  to  the  most  vulnerable  segments  of  society  .  The  ADB  has  helped  ensure  that 
expenditures  in  basic  health  and  education  are  not  cut,  while  at  the  same  time 

fostering  greater  accountability  in  the  use  of  these  funds.  Improved  operational 

policies  also  position  the  Bank  to  contribute  to  longer-term  reforms  to  build 
transparency  and  participation.  The  Bank  is  also  an  active  participant  in  the  Social 
Development  Network  of  experts  across  developmental  institutions  that  seek  to  better 

address  social  development  in  developing  societies. 

Promoting  U.S,  Foreign  Policy  Goals 

•  U.S.  participation  in  the  ADB  provides  us  with  an  influential  platform  to  press  for 
foreign  policy  objectives  throughout  Asia.  In  1998,  through  U.S.  leadership  and 
cooperation  with  our  G-7  partners,  we  were  successful  in  postponing  lending  to  In^a 
and  Pakistan  after  those  countries  carried  out  nuclear  tests,  and  have  ensured  that  the 
regime  in  Burma  does  not  have  access  to  ADB  funding.  The  ADB  is  an  excellent 
tool  for  assisting  former-Soviet  countries  and  other  transitional  economies  into  the 
international  arena.  In  1998,  the  ADB  welcomed  Tajikistan  as  its  57th  member. 
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U.S.  encouragement  and  advice  to  transitional  economies  in  the  process  of  entering  a 
global  free  market  is  made  easier  through  our  engagement  with  the  MDBs. 

Improving  ADB  Efficiency  through  Reforms 

•  The  Bank  is  implementing  a  rigorous  agenda  of  reforms  that  we  believe  are  needed  to 
ensure  more  efficient  use  of  scarce  resources.  Addressing  corruption  and  governance 
problems  in  Asia  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  the  U.S.  in  recent 
ye^s.  As  an  extension  of  the  ADB  governance  policy,  the  ADB  approved  a  policy  on 
anti-corruption  in  1998  which  will  link  lending  levels  to  progress  made  in  individual 
countries  to  fight  corruption.  It  also  will  incorporate  governance  and  anti-corruption 
analysis  into  Bank  operations  and  programs.  * 

Opportunities  for  U.S.  Business 

•  In  1995-97,  the  U.S.  ranked  first  among  donor  countries  in  terms  of  dollars  of 
procurement  bids  won  from  ADB  public  sector  loans.  U.S.  firms  provide  the 
materials,  consultants  and  technical  assistance  that  make  ADB  projects  successful  in 
Its  developing  member  counfries.  Each  year,  the  ADB  conducts  Business  Outreach 
Seminars  in  several  U.S.  cities  in  order  to  inform  U.S.  companies  about  business 
opportunities  at  the  ADB,  and  to  recruit  new  companies  to  bid  on  ADB  projects. 


Multilateral  Assistance 

Asian  Development  Bank  Group 


Asian  Development  Fund  (APF) 


The  Asian  Development  Fund  (ADF)  is  the  concessional  lending  window  of  the  ADD 
Group,  providing  assistance  and  policy  advice  to  the  poorest  countries  in  the  region. 


In  FY2000  the  Administration  requests  $177  million  for  the  ADF.  $100  million  is  for 

our  third  of  four  scheduled  payments  of  $100  million,  and  $77  million  is  for  arr^s 

accumulated  in  FY1999.  The  FY2000  request  would  clear  all  arrears.  The  last  U.S. 
contribution  to  ADF-7  is  planned  in  FY  2001,  and  a  new  replenishment  may  be  required 
by  thattilne. 

Key  Facts 

•  At  the  ADF-7  replenishment  negotiation,  the  U.S.  reduced  its  commitment  to  the 
ADF  by  41  %  from  our  previous  commitment.  We  did  so,  while  remaining  the 

co-largest  shareholder  and  maintaining  lending  at  their  previous  levels. 

•  Two  important  U.S.  agenda  items  from  the  ADF-7  agreement  were  completed  in 
1998;  a  graduation  policy  and  a  hardening  of  ADF  terms. 

•  Under  the  new  ADF  terms ,  repayments  are  sped  up ,  wi&out  seriously  eroding  the 
conditionality  for  the  region’s  poorest. 

•  ADF  resources  address  the  severe  poverty  in  Asia;  nearly  one  billion  people  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $1  per  day . 

•  Neither  China  nor  India  has  access  to  ADF  funds. 

Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

Clearing  U.S.  Arrears:  Clearing  our  remaining  $77  million  arrears  in  FY2000  is  a  high 
priority  of  the  Administration.  As  a  concessional  lending  window,  donor  contributions 
directly  affect  the  ADF’s  ability  to  assist  the  poorest  of  Asia.  It  was  critically  important 
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that  our  $187  million  in  arrears  were  cleared  in  FY1999,  as  other  donors  explicitty  link 
appropriadons  to  the  U.S.  payment.  With  new  members  being  added,  an  increased 
^pteis  on  tte  social  sectors,  and  the  depreciation  of  other  donor  currencies  vis  a  vis 
tte  dollar  ADF  rot^tment  authority  is  dwindling  ahead  of  schedule,  thus  u,e 
clearing  of  our  ADF  arrears  all  the  more  important. 

PoUcies:  ADF  funds  are  primarily  used  for  the  Bank’s  projects  in  areas  of 
health,  environment,  education,  and  social  protection.  The  U.S.  has  rigorously 
advowted  that  only  the  neediest  countries  can  access  ADF,  and  in  the  ADF-7 
negotiation,  it  was  agreed  again  that  neither  India  nor  China  would  use  ADF  funds  In 
^F-7  the  U.S.  reduced  its  commitment,  largely  because  of  increased  participation  of 
Asian  donors,  most  notably,  first  time  donors  Thailand  and  Malaysia.  Graduated 
m^bers,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan,  are  also  donors.  Creating  monitorable 
performance  mdicators  to  ensure  that  strong  performers  are  awarded  commensurate 
levels  of  concessional  funds  is  a  goal  of  the  U.S.,  and  we  will  press  the  ADF  to  iniprove 
Its  performance  mdicators  in  1998.  ^ 

ADB’s  Actions  on  Commitments  as  called  for  under  ADF-7:  During  the  ADF-7 
replemshment  agreement,  the  U.S.  secured  several  key  reforms  which  the  Bank  is  now 
implementing.  In  1998,  the  Bank  adopted  a  policy  which  hardens  ADF  loan  terms.  This 
will  mcrease  the  ADF’s  reflows,  thus  moving  the  Bank  towards  its  goal  of  self-financing 
m  half  a  generation  and  paving  the  way  to  a  framework  where  borrowers  will  not  have  to 
rely  solely  on  donor  contributions.  The  Bank  has  also  presented  a  hew  policy  on 
graduation.  Projects  which  have  potential  revenue  generating  capacity  for  the  country 
wU  now  have  to  be  funded  out  of  the  ADB’s  hard  loan  window-this  will  be  true  for 
both  the  Bank  s  poorest  members,  as  well  as  those  which  are  better  off.  Clear  cut-off 
pomtehave  been  established  so  that  the  classification  of  members  is  as  transparent  as 

Lending  to  Support  Social  and  Environmental  Goals:  The  ADB  lends  over  40%  of  its 
resources  to  projects  which  have  social  or  environmental  goals  as  their  primary  or 
secimd^  objectives.  In  order  to  improve  delivery  of  these  types  of  projects,  in  1998 

“^Senous  peoples,  and  gender  and  development. 

1999,  the  ADB  will  introduce  several  key  policies  which  will  help  it  further  deliver  its 
semces  to  the  purest:  policies  on  poverty  reduction,  microfmance,  health,  education 
and  nutrition  will  strengthen  the  Bank’s  approach  and  instruments  for  poverty  reduction. 

Worker  Rights/Core  Labor  Standards:  We  continue  to  urge  the  ADB  to  strengthen  its 
ties  with  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO),  and  to  address  core  labor  standards 
mis  operations.  In  1998,  the  ADB  stipulated  that  sub-borrowers  from  the  Bank’s  $1 
billion  export  financing  facility  and  Credit  Enhancement  Facility  for  Sri  Lanka  must  not 
employ  anyone  under  the  age  of  15.  > 
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Increasing  Tramptirency  and  Infqmation  Disclosure:  Greater  transparency  and 

information  disclosure  are  essential  for  equitable  development.  I^gely  through  U.S. 
leadership,  the  ADB  has  approved  an  information  disclosure  policy  which  ensures  that 
key  documents  are  available  to  the  public,  particularly  in  areas  affected  by  ADB 
operations .  A  public  information  center  and  expanded  website  (www.adb.org)  have 
substantially  improved  the  ADB’s  capacity  to  make  key  documents  available  to  a  broad 
segment  of  Asia’s  population  and  beyond.  Public  participation  is  fostered  through  the 
ADB’s  consultation  process,  in  tVhich  Bank  staff  consult  with  affected  populations  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  local  input.  The  ADB’s  inspection  panel  allows  groups  which 
have  been  affected  by  ADB  projects  to  voice  their  concerns  before  an  independent  panel. 

Improving  ADF  Efficiency:  The  U.S.  has  been  pressing  the  Bank  to  allocate  its  staff 
resources  as  efficiently  is  jiossible  in  order  to  carry  out  these  new  policies.  Based  on 
ongoing  skills  mix  evaluation,  the  Bank  will  increase  the  number  of  staff  allocated 
towards  good  governance,  gender  issues,  and  indigenous  peoples,  with  costs  offset  by 
savings  elsewhere. 


Multilateral  Assistance 


The  African  Development  Bank  Group 
African  Development  Bank  (Afnm 


($  in  thousands) 


The  African  Development  Bank  lends  at  market-based  rates  to  countries  having  1997  ner 
capita  mcomes  greater  than  $925  and  also  to  AfDF-eligible  “blend”  countries  Lving 
some  limited  access  to  credit  markets.  The  Bank’s  mission  is  to  promote  povertv 
reduction  m  Africa  through  selective  infrastructure  and  human  resource  investments 
support  for  market-oriented  policy  reforms,  and  technical  assistance  for  project  and  ’ 
pohcy  development.  •’ 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bank  since  1983.  We  are  the  largest  non- 
regional  shareholder,  currently  accounting  for  about  5.6%.  The  Bank’s  shareholders 
recently  came  to  closure  on  an  agreement  for  a  modest  (35%)  general  capital  increase 
esigned  prunarily  to  strengthen  key  financial  ratios  and  increase  the  ownership  and 
i^uence  of  the  non-regional  members.  Under  the  agreement,  our  share  will  increase  to 
about  6.7%,  reqmrmg  a  total  U.S.  payment  of  $40.8  million,  spread  over  8  years.  This 
ttamlates  into  $5.1  million  per  year,  the  first  installment  of  which  is  sought  in  this 
budget  request. 

Key  Facts 


•  The  Bank  effectively  leverages  shareholder  investments  -  historically,  for  every 

dollar  of  U.S.  paid-in  capital,  the  Bank  has  loaned  about  $120. 

•  In  the  apement  on  the  fifth  general  capital  increase  (GCI-5),  we  achieyed.increased 

non-regional  share  ownership  as  well  as  important  voting  rule  changes  The  U  S 
ownership  share  will  rise  from  about  5.6%  to  about  6.7%. 

•  With  strong  U.S;  support,  the  Bank  has  completed  a  comprehensive  vision  statement 
under  which  it  is  committed  to  particular  focus  on  rural  and  agricultural 
development,  human  capital  development,  private  sector  development,  good 
governance  and  gender  and  environment  issues. 
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•  AfDB  is  developing  a  fortnal  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  World  Bank 
designed  to  improve  collaboration  and  selectivity  in  a  number  of  areas,  including: 
improving  loan  quality;  operations  evaluations;  arrears  clearance  and  debt  relief;  staff 
training;  and,  policy  based  lending  programs. 

•  South  Africa  became  a  Bank  Group  member  in  1995.  By  far  the  largest  economy  on 
the  continent,  we  expect  it  will  play  an  influential  role  in  managing  the  Bank.  South 
Africa  is  likely  to  join  Botswana  as  the  second  regional  contributor  to  the  Bank’s 
concessional  arm,  the  African  Development  Fund. 

•  AfDB  made  new  loan  commitments  of  about  $900  million  in  1998,  bringing  total 
commitments  to  about  $18.4  billion  by  the  end  of  1998. 

•  AfDB  net  income  for  its  FY97  was  about  $158  million.  About  $22  million  of  this 
was  transferred  to  reserves. 


Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

Key  among  U.S.  objectives  at  the  AfDB  is  a  wide  range  of  reforms  to  make  the  AfDB 

Group  a  more  effective  and  transparent  instimtion. 

AfDB  Reform  Program 

After  several  years  of  intensive  efforts  by  the  U.S.  and  others  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  the  institution,  the  Bank  has  overcome  many  of  the  management  problems 
which  troubled  it.  With  our  full  support,  an  aggressive  new  President  continues  the 
most  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  restructuring  and  reform  ever  undertaken  by  an 
MDB.  Reforms  include: 

•  The  poorest  countries  will  have  highly  restricted  access  to  non-concessional 
lending. 

•  A  complete  reorganization,  retrenchment  of  staff  by  14%,  and  replacement  of 
70%  of  managers. 

•  Senior  officials,  including  Board  members,  are  now  subject  to  term  limits. 

•  Independent  units  for  Risk  Management,  Financial  Control,  Procurement,  and 
Environment  were  created  and  staffed. 

•  The  proportion  of  total  arrears  to  outstanding  loans  was  significantly  reduced  with 

the  emergent  from  non-accrual  status  of  Madagascar,  Cameroon  and  Niger. 

•  The  Private  Sector  Development  Unit  was  upgraded;  a  Central  Projects 
Department  was  created  to  handle  cross-cutting  issues. 

•  Major  progress  has  been  made  in  reforming  the  Bank’s  procurement  system. 
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•  An  information  disclosure  policy,  developed  in  partnership  with  NGOs,  is  in 
place. 

•  Release  of  new  resources  to  the  Fund  is  tied  to  reform  implementation. 

•  As  part  of  the  Fifth  General  Capital  Increase  agreement,  non-regionals  will 
increase  their  ownership  and  influence  oyer  decision  making. 

These  unprecedented  reforms  have  put  the  Bank  in  position  to  make  a  substantial  cost- 
effective  contribution  to  development  in  Africa. 


Multilateral  Assistance 


V  . 

The  African  Development  Bank  Group 


African  Development  Fund  (AfDF) 


For  FY2000 *  the  Administration  requests  $  1 27  million  for  the  African  Development 
Fund  (AfDF-8).  This  mclUdes  the  initialU.S.  payment  ($100  million)  toward  our 

commitment  to  fond  10%  ($300  million)  of  the  $3.0  billion  AfDF-8  replenishment 
agreed  in  January  1999.  While  larger  than  our  unusually  low  pledge  of  AfDF-7  ($200 
million),  this  new  pledge  supports  the  reforms  of  the  Bank  Group’s  new  management. 

Major  Bank-wide  reforms  called  for  by  the  U.S.  and  other  non-regional  members  and 
achieved  in  the  past  several  years  have  resulted  in  other  contributors  releasing  the  bulk  of 
their  commitments  to  AfDF  replenishments.  The  FY2000  request  of  $127  million 

includes  $27  million  to  clear  all  our  arrears  under  AfDF-7 . 

Key  Facts  # 

•  An  estimated  340  imllion  people  (about  45  %  of  Africa’s  population)  live  in  absolute 
poverty.  AfDF  lends  to  the  poorest  African  countries  on  highly  concessional  terms. 

•  It  was  established  to  promote  broad-based  economic  development  and  to  alleviate 
poverty  in  the  poorest  countries  in  Africa  through  project-specific  investments,  policy 
advice  and  technical  assistance. 

•  In  1998,  the  Fund  approved  loans  of  about  $800  million  for  42  projects. 

•  The  U.S.  is  the  second  largest  historical  contributor  to  the  Fund  (following  Japan), 
accounting  for  a  cumulative  contribution  share  of  about  12.5%. 

•  AfDF’s  multilateral  character  allows  it  to  lend  $9  for  every  dollar  in  U.S. 

subscriptions,  with  total  cumulative  lending  of  about  $12.3  billion. 
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Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

With  substantial  reforms  now  in  place,  the  AfDF.  can  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Bank  Group’s  clients  (39 
out  of  53  African  nations)  borrow  almost  exclusively  from  the  Fund.  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  is  a  region  where,  despite  exceptions,  conditions  for  sustained  poverty  reduction 
and  private  sector-led  growth  have  not  yet  emerged.  Key  areas  of  progress  on  U  S 
objectives  include: 

Performance-Based  Allocations 

•  Increasing  the  effective  use  of  scarce  concessional  resources  to  make  a  lasting  impact 

oi^overty  in  Africa  by  establishing  a  clear  linkage  between  country  performance  and 
AfDF  resource  allocation.  ‘ 

•  Establishing  a  comprehensive  system  of  annual  assessments  of  country  performance 
based  on  macroeconomic  policies,  structural  policies,  policies  for  growth  with  equity 
^d  poverty  reduction,  governance  and  public  sector  performance,  and 
implementation  of  existing  projects. 

Promoting  Good  Governance 

•  Promoting  and  monitoring  good  gdvemance  in  borrowing  countries,  including 
through  an  array  of  indicators  focusing  on  accountability,  transparency,  respect  for 
human  rights,  fight  against  corruption,  rule  of  law  and  participatory  governance 

•  Establishing  a  comprehensive  governance  policy  for  the  1999  Annual  Meetings  to 
formulate  operational  guidelines  and  establish  a  clear  linkage  between  country 
allocation  of  AfDF  resources  and  measurable  assessments  of  governance. 

•  Mainstreaming  governance  issues  in  all  Country  Strategy  Papers,  resource  allocation 
and  project  work. 

Inspection  Function 

•,  Committing  to  establish  an  independent  Inspection  Panel,  so  that  parties  potentially 
affected  by  Bank  operations  will  have  clear  standing  to  address  complaints  and 
concerns.  ' 

•  The  panel  will  examine  violations  of  Bank  policies,  procedures,  guidelines  and  loan 
agreements  for  projects  under  preparation  and  under  implementation. 
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Sustainable  Development 

•  Creating  the  proper  policy  environment  for  economic  growth,  which  reduces  the 
threat  of  civil  conflict  and  eventually  will  boost  U.S.  exports  and  opportunities  for 
investment  in  the  region. 

•  Creating  the  proper  balance  between  growth  and  environmental  concerns  to  foster 
sustainable  development. 

•  Promoting  greater  transparency  in  decision  making  through  information  disclosure. 

•  Making  “  investments  in  people,  ”  such  as  in  primary  education,  preventive  health 
care  and  micro-credit. 

Private  Sector  Achievements 

•  Investing  in  physical  infrastructure  such  as  roads,  power  plants,  sewers  and 

telecommunications,  which  paves  the  way  for  private  investment  and  regional 
economic  integration.  i 

•  Increasing  lending  to  the  private  sector  to  25%  of  overall  lending  by  2005.  The  Bank 
has  set  this  as  a  priority  goal. 

•  Building  an  indigenous  private  sector  by  fostering  capital  markets  development. 

•  Creating  guidelines  and  a  pilot  program  for  lending  to  micro-enterprises. 

Foreign  Policy  Achievements , 

•  Participating  with  the  Bretton  Woods  Institutions  in  the  HIPC  Debt  Initiative  to 

significantly  reduce  the  debt  burden  of  the  Continent’s  best  performing  but  highest 
debt-ridden  countries.  ' 

•  The  AfDB  and  World  Bank  were  successfully  enlisted  to  support  President  Clinton’s 
Afiica  Initiative,  and  both  institutions  are  committed  to  emphasizing  liberalization  of 

trade  and  investment  regimes  for  indebted  countries. 
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European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (EBRD) 


For  FY2000,  the  Administration  requests  appropriation  of  $35.8  million  in  paid-in 

capital  for  the  third  payment  under  Ae  capital  increase  agreement  of  the  European  Bank 

for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (EBRD). 

Key  Facts 

•  EBRD  was  established  in  1991  to  promote  the  development  of  free  market  economies 

in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

•  The  U.S.  is  the  single  largest  shareholder  in  the  EBRD  with  a  10.4%  share  following 
Ae  Bank  s  1996  capital  increase.  Each  dollar  of  U.S.  paid-in  capital  leverages  $100 
in  EBRD  supported  investments. 

•  EBRD  is  unique  in  its  political  mandate  -  recipient  countries  are  expected  to  be 
“committed  to  ^d  applying  the  principles  of  multiparty  democracy,  pluralism,  and 
market  economies.  The  Bank  also  has  a  mandate  to  promote  environmentally  sound 
and  sustainable  development. 

•  To  date,  the  EBRD  has  approved  over  $  17B,  mobilizing  in  excess  of  $47  billion  of 
investment  into  the  region,  with  over  70%  of  operations  in  the  private  sector  -  in 
excess  of  the  Bank’s  own  60%  requirement. 

•  Despite  the  setbacks  of  the  August  1998  Russian  financial  crisis,  the  EBRD  continues 
to  operate  in  all  countries  of  the  region,  seeking  out  sound  investment  projects  with  a 
high  transition  impact.  Going  forward,  there  will  be  a  renewed  focus  on  institutional 
and  legal  reforms,  including  anti-corruption  measures,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
investment  climate. 
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Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

The  EBRD  effectively  leverages  scarce  resources  to  further  a  number  of  U.S.  priorities. 

Private  Sector  Development 

•  EBRD  promotes  and  supports  private-sector  led  development  and  the  transition  of 
centrally  planned  state-controlled  economies  through  its  investment  projects  and 
technical  assistance  programs. 

•  EBRD  promotes  and  provides  financing  for  the  development  of  small,  medium  and 
micro-enterprises  throughout  the  entire  region. 

•  EBRD  invests  in  and  promotes  the  development  of  strong  financial  institutions  and 
local  capital  markets. 

Democracy  and  Good  Governance 

•  EBRD  promotes  democracy  and  human  rights,  including  worker  rights,  through  its 
lending  conditioned  on  a  country’s  commitment  to  be  moving  towards  multiparty , 
pluralistic  democracy. 

Environment/Sustainable  Development 

•  EBRD  is  committed  to  environmentally  sustainable  development  and  has  developed 
special  units  to  finance  energy  efficiency  and  environmental  infrastructure 

investments.  In  addition,  the  Bank  is  committed  to  improving  environmental 
conditions  in  all  of  its  investment  projects. 

■  '  '  '  ■  ,  '  '  . 

Efficient  Use  of  Financial  Resources 

•  The  Bank  has  also  become  an  efficient  and  cost-effective  institution.  The  1999 
budget  is  the  sixth  consecutive  budget  with  no  real  increase  in  costs,  while 
productivity  continues  to  improve.  The  EBRD  is  committed  to  maintaming  tight 
budget  control  going  forward,  despite  the  increased  demand  for  bank  services.  The 
EBRD  recorded  small  profits  from  1995  to  1997,  but  will  report  a  loss  for  1998  due 
to  the  fallout  of  the  Russian  financial  crisis.  Management  remains  committed, 
however,  to  restoring  profitability  in  the  near-term  and  the  Bank  remains  on  a  sound 
financial  footing. 
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Opportunities  for  U.S.  Business  ■ 

•  U.S.  companies  continue  to  do  well  at  securing  business  at  the  EBRD.  In  the  private 
sector,  U.S.  firms  secured  over  $650  million  in  funding  in  1997,  and  cumulatively 
are  involved  in  over  20%  of  EBRD  projects.  In  the  public  sector  through  1997,  U.S. 
companies  have  secured  over  $180  million  in  procurement  under  EBRD  public  sector 
projects  and  consulting  contracts. 

Nuclear  Safety 

•  EBRD  also  manages  the  Nuclear  Safety  Account  (NSA)  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  other  donor  countries.  The  NSA  provides  grants  to  perform  short-term 

safety  improvements  to  the  most  dangerous  reactors  in  the  region  linked  with  a 

commitment  to  their  early  closure.  In  19^7,  the  EBRD  also  agreed  to  manage  the 
donor-funded  $700  million  Chernobyl  Shelter  Fund.  This  fund,  which  began  to  let 
contracts  in  1998,  will  assist  in  providing  a  new  and  safe  sarcophagus  for  the 
damaged  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactors. 


Multilateral  Assistance  ' 

Debt  Restructuring  Programs 

The  Administration’s  debt  relief  programs  fulfill  two  important  and  broad  objectives. 
One,  U.S.  debt  relief  helps  put  the  poorest  heavily  indebted  countries  on  a  sustainable 
path  of  economic  growth  and  rising  income.  With  required  economic  reform,  debt  relief 
unlocks  resources  for  poverty  alleviation,  basic  human  needs,  child  survival  and 
environment  protection.  Two,  U.S.  debt  relief  benefits  the  U.S.  economy  through 
expanded  bilateral  trade  and  opportunities  for  U.S.  investors.  Debt  relief  increases  the 
capacity  for  poor  countries  to  buy  U.S.  exports,  and  investment  liberalization  opens  up 
opportunities  for  U.S.  investors. 

Activities  Related  to  Heavily  Indebted  Poor  Countries  (HIPC): 

•  Paris  Club/HIPC/ Africa  Initiative  Request:  $20M 

The  U.S.  provides  debt  reduction  through  three  programs:  Paris  Club,  HIPC,  and  the 
Africa  Initiative.  U.S.  participation  in  Paris  Club  debt  reduction  provides  up  to  67% 
debt  reduction  on  eligible  debt.  Through  HIPC,  the  Paris  Club  provides  80%  reduction 
and  more  on  eligible  debt.  Under  the  Africa  Initiative  debt  program,  the  U.S.  forgives 
concessional  debt  owed  by  strongly  reforming  Sub-Saharan  African  countries. 

•  HIPC  Trust  Fund  -  World  Bank  Request:  $50M 

The  Heavily  Indebted  Poor  Countries  (HIPC)  Initiative  Trust  Fund  was  established  by 
the  World  Bank  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  debt  relief  provided  by  multilateral  institutions 
under  the  HIPC  Initiative.  The  Trust  Fund  faces  a  $2  billion  funding  shortfall.  With  the 
exception  of  the  U.S.,  all  of  the  G-7  countries  have  pledged  contributions.  A  U.S. 
contribution  would  catalyze  additional  contributions. 

•  Debt  Relief  for  Tropical  Rainforest  Countries  Request:  $50M 

Debt  relief  for  tropical  rainforest  countries  is  a  new  program,  called  for  under  the 
Tropical  Forest  Conservation  Act  of  1998.  This  program,  similar  to  Treasury’s 
Enterprise  for  America  Initiative  (EAI),  would  provide  resources  to  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  'and  recipient  governments  for  tropical  forest  conversation 
programs.  These  resources  would  be  generated  through  no-cost  debt  buybacks  or  swaps, 
and  debt  reduction,  which  would  entail  a  budget  cost. 
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Paris  Club/HIPC/Africa  Initiative 


($  in  thousands) 


The  U.S.  provides  debt  relief  through  three  programs:  Paris  Club,  the  Heavily  Indebted 


Poor  Countries  (HIPC)  Initiative,  and  the  Africa  Initiative: 

•  Paris  Club:  The  U.S.  participates  with  other  creditors  in  providing  multilateral  debt 
relief  to  the  poorest  countries  in  the  Paris  Club.  The  Paris  Club  provides  up  to  67% 
debt  reduction  to  the  poorest  countries  on  “Naples  Terms.  ”  Under  Naples  Terms, 
the  debtor  country  could  receive  50%  or  67%  reduction  of  eligible  bilateral  official 
debt. 

•  HIPC:  The  HIPC  Initiative  provides  debt  relief  by  bilateral  creditors,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  by  international  financial  institutions  to  the  poorest  countries  with 
exceptionally  heavy  debt  burdens.  In  support  of  HIPC,  the  Paris  Club  provides  80% 
or  more  debt  reduction  to  eligible  countries. 

•  Africa  Initiative:  Debt  relief  through  the  President’s  Africa  Initiative,  provides 
bilateral  forgiveness  of  U.S.  concessional  debt  owed  by  eligible  strong  reforming 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  countries.  U.S.  debt  relief  through  this  program  builds  on 
comprehensive  Paris  Club  and  HIPC  debt  relief  to  this  region,  and  encourages  further 
economic  reform,  including  opportunities  for  U.S.  investors. 

Key  Facts 

•  The  Administration  expects  to  provide  “Naples  Terms”  debt  relief  to  at  least  three 
countries  during  FY2000.  We  expect  to  commit  to  relieving  over  $10  million  of 
outstanding  debt. 

•  Through  the  HIPC  Initiative,  the  Administration  intends  to  forgive  more  than  $30 
million  in  U.S.  debt  owed  by  six  Sub-Saharan  African  countries  that  are  expected  to 
become  eligible  for  HIPC  debt  relief . 

•  The  Africa  Initiative  debt  reduction  is  expected  to  provide  debt  reduction  of  over 
$100  million  to  qualifying  countries. 
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Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

•  U.S.  participation  in  Paris  Club  debt  reduction  encourages  heavily-indebted  poor 
countries  to  implement  macroeconomic  and  structural  reforms  to  promote  economic 
growth,  achieve  sustainable  debt  servicing  levels,  and  improve  their  living  standards. 

•  U.S.  participation  in  the  HIPC  program  helps  relieve  coimtries  with  exceptional 
heavy  burdens,  and  supports  sustained  economic  and  development  reform  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  poverty  alleviation. 

•  The  Africa  Initiative  debt  program,  a  key  element  of  the  President’s  Partnership  for 
Economic  Groyrth  and  Opportunity  in  Africa,  supports  the  U.S.  objectives  of 
advancing  economic  reform,  freeing-up  resources  for  needed  social  spending, 
building  on  multilateral  debt  relief,  and  encouraging  bilateral  trade. 
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HIPC  Trust  Fund  -  World  Bank 


For  FY2000,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $50  miiiion  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  World  Bank-HIPC  Trust  Fund. 


The  Heavily  Indebted  Poor  Countries  (HIPC)  Initiative  Trust  Fund  was  established  by 
the  World  Bank  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  debt  relief  by  the  multilateral  lending 
institutions  under  the  HIPC  Initiative.  The  HIPC  Initiative  provides  comprehensive  debt 
relief  to  severely  indebted  countries  by  bilateral  and,  for  the  first  time,  multilateral 
creditors.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  all  of  the  G-7  countries  have  pledged 
to  the  HIPC  Trust  Fund.  However,  the  HIPC  Trust  Fund  remains  selriously  underfunded. 
The  Administration  expects  that  a  U.S.  contribution  would  leverage  contributions  from 
other  industrialized  countries. 

Key  Facts 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  U.S.,  all  of  the  G-7  countries  have  pledged  resources  to 
this  trust  fund.  In  addition,  11  non-G-7  European  countries  have  contributed. 

•  So  far,  coimtries  have  paid  in  $230  million  and  pledged  an  additional  $70  million. 
Despite  this  level  of  donations,  the  HIPC  Trust  Fund  is  far  from  meeting  the  funding 
shortfall  for  the  HIPC  Initiative. 

•  The  cost  of  HIPC  debt  relief  by  all  creditors  is  estimated  at  $9.7  billion.  The  funding 
gap  is  estimated  at  least  $2  billion  for  international  financial  institutions.  Creditors 
have  already  pledged  about  $6  billion  in  debt  relief  to  seven  HIPC  countries. 

Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

•  Provide  financial  assistance  and  catalyze  further  donor  contributions  to  the  HIPC 
Trust  Fund  so  that  HIPC-eligible  countries  are  in  a  position  to  receive  timely  and 
comprehensive  debt  relief. 

•  Bolster  HIPC’s  objective  of  encouraging  sustained  economic  reform  and  poverty 
alleviation  in  eligible  countries.  HIPC  is  a  key  pillar  in  restoring  severely  indebted 
poor  countries  to  economic  growth,  sustainable  development,  and  adequate  payment 
capacity  of  their  debt. 
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Debt  Relief  for  Tropical  Rainforest  Countries 


Debt  Relief  for  Tropical  Rainforest  Countries  will  allow  the  Administration  to  support 
conservation  of  endangered  tropical  forests  and  promote  economic  reforms  in  eligible 
countries.  This  program  is  modeled  after  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative 
(EAI)  that  supported  conservation  and  child  survival  programs  in  Latin  America. 
Treatment  of  U.S.  concessional  debt  through  buybacks,  swaps,  or  debt  reduction  will 
leverage  payment  of  local  currency  resources  into  funds  to  support  programs  to  conserve 
tropical  forests.  ■ 

Key  Facts 

•  This  legislation  received  strong  bipartisan  support  and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  in  July  1998. 

•  The  Administration  received  authorization  starting  in  FY1998  to  engage  in  no-cost 

debt  buybacks.  Several  countries  have  expressed  interest,  and  negotiations  are 
expected  to  start  during  this  year.  . 

•  The  Administration  will  finance  debt  relief  through  its  $50  million  request  to 
countries  that  have  significant  rainforest  and  conservation  programs,  and  have  a 
record  of  sustained  economic  reform. 

Supportii^  U.S.  Objectives 

•  The  Tropical  Forest  Conservation  program  supports  the  Administration’s  objective  of 
conserving  tropical  forests  in  developing  countries.  Local  currency  proceeds  from 
debt  buybacks  or  relief  will  flow  into  trust  funds  to  finance  conservation  programs 
administered  by  a  board  of  local  government  officials  and  participating  NGOs. 

•  This  program  will  support  the  U.S.  objective  of  advancing  economic  reform  in 
recipient  countries.  In  order  to  qualify,  countries  must  denionstrate  they  have  a 
credible  economic  reform  program,  an  open  investment  regime,  and  a  democratic 
government.  They  must  also  demonstrate  that  they  do  not  engage  in  terrorism, 
narcotics,  or  human  rights  violations. 
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*  The  Tropical  Forest  Conservation  prograni  will  also  encourage  good  governance  in 
recipient  countries  by  promoting  cooperation  between  government  and  participating 
non-governmental  organizations  in  addressing  environmental  problems  in  the  tropical 
forests. 
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Technical  Assistance  Programs 


Foreign  Operations  Resources 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives 


The  Treasury  International  Affairs  Technical  Assistance  program  provides  expert 
advisors  to  a  select  and  limited  group  of  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
that  are  in  need  of  economic  development  and  whose  governments  are  committed  to 
institutional  reform.  Treasury  advisors  work  on  an  intermittent  or  residential  basis  with 
senior  Finance  Ministry  or  Central  Bank  counterparts  in  one  of  five  core  areas  of 
government  policy  and  management  where  Treasury  has  specialized  expertise,  including 
budget  and  macroeconomics;  tax  policy  and  administration;  financial  institutions; 
government  debt  issuance  and  management;  and  financial  crimes  law  enforcement. 
Treasury’s  technical  assistance  programs  are  coordinated  with  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  (IFIs)  and  complement  their  work.  In  addition.  Treasury’s  technical 
assistance  projects  are  coordmated  with  the  State  Department  and  USAID.  The  overall 
goal  is  to  help  governments  implement  the  reform  and  adjustment  measures  associated 
with  the  broad  policy  goals  that  the  U.S.  Government  seeks  to  advanc^:  private  sector- 
led  economic  growth,  transparent  public  finances,  and  sound  commercial  banking 
systems. 

Supportine  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies 

For  FY2000,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $7  million  for  technical  assistance 
programs.  This  is  independent  of  the  monies  Treasury  receives  under  the  Support  for 
Eastern  Europe  Democracy  (SEED)  and  the  Freedom  Support  Act  (FSA),  which  fund 
work  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (CEE)  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union  (FSU).  This 
request  will  expand  the  number  of  countries  in  which  Treasury' can  provide  technical 
assistance  from  the  very  small  base  created  with  the  $1.5  million  of  funding  received  in 
FY1999.  While  the  focus  of  the  technical  assistance  will  remain  the  same.  Treasury 
intends  to  provide  its  expertise  to  countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
particularly  in  response  to  the  economic  problems  created  by  the  economic  crisis  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  spreading  of  this  economic  contagion.  In  addition  to  its  programs 
in  the  CEE  and  FSU,  Treasury  currently  has  sniall  technical  assistance  programs  in  place 
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in  Indonesia  and  South  Africa  that  are  funded  under  separate  inter-agency  agreements 

with  USAID.  In  the  future,  these  programs  would  be  subsumed  into  the  Treasury 

program  and  funded  within  this  request. 

Performance  Evaluation 

•  Budget  technical  assistance  has  resulted  in  national  budget  laws  and  regulations  in 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Moldova,  Kazakstan,  Bosnia,  and  Ukraine.  Currently  work  is 
underway  on  pension  reform  in  Hungary. 

•  Tax  technical  assistance  in  Russia  has  produced  the  draft  tax  code  that  is  now  before 
the  Ehima.  Tax  administration  efforts  include  the  Poznan  pilot  program  in  Poland  to 
demonstrate  fimctional  administration  with  centralized  direction. 

•  Financial  Institutions  technical  assistance  has  helped  direct  the  privatization  of  state 
banks  in  Hungary,  and  Poland.  Currently  work  is  underway  to  address  bank 
insolvencies  in  Russia. 

•  Government  Debt  technical  assistance  helped  establish  primary  markets  for  domestic 
government  securities  in  Kazakstan,  Moldova,  Kyrgyz  Republic,  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  Latvia.  Technical  assistance  has  also  facilitated  the  Eurobond  issues  for 
Poland,  Slovenia,  Romania  and  Karakhstan.  In  addition,  government  debt  advisors 
assisted  Bosnia  in  rescheduling  their  external  debt,  including  arranging  settlements 
with  its  London  and  Paris  Club  creditors. 

•  Enforcement  technical  assistance  has  resulted  in  fmancial  disclosure  requirements  in 
Bulgaria,  establishment  of  interagency  financial  institution  fraud  committee  in 
Romania  and  anti-corruption  initiatives  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia. 
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International  Financial  Advisory  Conunission 
International  Monetary  Fund  Advisory  Conunittee 


For  FY  2000,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $1 .5  million  to  fund  the  International 
Financial  Advisory  Commission  and  International  Monetary  Fund  Advisory  Committee. 

The  legislation  calling  for  the  establishment  of  these  two  new  bodies  (see  below)  did  not 
provide  funding  or  specify  a  funding  level  for  them.  The  requested  amount  is  based  on 

the  experience  of  other  USG  agencies  in  similar  situations  . 

Key  Facts 

The  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of 
1999  called  for  the  Secretary  of  the'Treasury  to  establish  an  International  Financial 
Institution  Advisory  Commission  (IFI  Commission)  and  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
Advisory  Committee  (IMF  Committee). 

The  IFI  Commission  (11  members,  appointed  by  Congress)  is  to  submit  a  report  within 
six  months  of  its  first  meeting  on  the  future  missionfs)  of  the  Ms,  as  specified  in  the 
legislation. 

The  IMF  Committee  (8  members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary)  will  meet  with  the 
Secretary  semi-annually  for  two  years,  to  provi^  advice  on  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  IMF,  especially  on  its  implementation  of  reforms  contained  in  the  Act. 

Supporting  U.S.  Objectives 

For  many  reasons  the  United  States  has  a  clear  interest  in  strengtiiening  the  international 
financial  institutions  (iFIs).  The  United  States  is  a  major  contributor  to  these  institutions, 
Md  our  own  economic  well-being  is  profoundly  affected  by  their  performance.  The  IFIs 

play  a  crucial  role  in  promoting  international  monetary  and  financial  stability,  poverty 

alleviation,  economic  growth,  and  a  more  open  trading  system.  The  IMF,  for  its  part,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  serious  effort  to  examine,  reform,  and  strengthen  its  policies  and  practices. 

The  advice  of  the  M  Commission  and  the  IMF  Committee  will  help  inform  policy  work 
going  on  within  the  U.S.  Administration  (and  more  broadly)  intended  to  strengthen  the 
architecture  of  the  international  financial  system. 
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International  Organizations  and  Programs 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


International  organizations  and  programs  address  many  global  challenges  -  climate 
change,  ozone  depletion,  aviation  security,  and  humanitarian  relief,  to  name  a  few  - 
whose  solutions  require  international  consultation  and  coordination.  In  some  areas,  such 
as  protecting  Ae  ozone  layer  (Montreal  Protocol)  or  safeguarding  international  air  traffic 
(ICAO),  solutions  cannot  be  effective  unless  they  are  global.  In  other  areas,  such  as  the 
emergency  provision  of  food  (WFP)  or  aid  to  needy  cluldren  (UNICEF),  the  U.S. 
multiplies  the  influence  and  effectiveness  of  its  contributions  through  support  for 
international  programs. 

Multilateral  institutions  support  a  wide  network  of  international  agreements  in  such 
diverse  areas  as  human  rights,  biological  diversity  and  trade  in  endangered  species. 
Effective  implementation  of  these  agreements  contributes  enormously  to  global  political 
md  economic  stability  and  the  development  of  international  standards  that  serve  U.S. 
interests.  The  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  for  example,  carries  out  a  wide 
range  of  regional  programs  in  this  hemisphere  that  support  democracy  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

Nonpayment  of  U.S.  arrears  to  multilateral  institutions  undermines  these  achievements, 
damages  U.S.  international  credibility  and  leadership,  and  hurts  U.S.  efforts  in 
continuing  to  shape  an  international  community  in  which  nations  live  up  to  their 
commitments.  If  U.S.  credibility  along  with  its  political  and  financial  relationship  with 
the  multilateral  community  is  to  be  restored,  payment  of  U.S.  assessments,  U.S.  arrears 

and  adequate  support  for  voluntary  programs  must  be  provided. 

UNDP  has  redirected  its  resources  toward  sustainable  development  programs  that  focus 
on  poverty  alleviation,  job  creation,  the  , advancement  of  women  and  protection,  of  the 
environment.  With  the  removal  of  Cold  War  tensions,  UNDP  has  used  its  vast  field 
network  and  its  access  to  human  and  technical  expertise  to  assist  developing  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  end  civil  strife,  build  democratic  institutions  and  become  self-sustaining. 

For  many  years,  the  American  people  have  supported  1)NICEF  because  they  recognize 
its  importance  as  the  premier  intergovernmental  organization  that  helps  the  most 
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vulnerable  population  groups:  women  and  children.  UNICEF’s  mission  statement  calls 
for  long-term  development  and  humanitarian  assistance  aimed  at  in^roving  the  welfare 
of  children  and  mothers  in  developing  countries.  Its  energetic  American  liead,  Carol 
Bellamy,  is  committed  to  strengthening  programs  for  children  through  capacity-building 
for  sustained  program  delivery.  Implementing  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1994 
Management  Study  by  Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton,  UNICEF  has  become  more  efficient 
and  effective,  and  better  positioned  to  implement  field  programs. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  the  scientific  community  developed  compelling  data  that  several 
man-made  substances,  such  as  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs)  were  severely  damaging  the 
earth’s  ozone  layer.  This  environmental  catastrophe  resulted  in  millions  of  additional 
cases  of  skin  cancer  and  cataracts.  With  the  adoption  of  agreements  such  as  the  Vienna 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Ozone  Layer  and  the  Montreal  Protocol  on 
Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozono  Layer,  the  global  communiQr  is  working 
collaboratively  to  resolve  the  problem.  The  Montreal  Protocol  Multilateral  Fund,  an 
outgrowth  of  these  multilateral  agreements,  helps  developing  countries  make  the 
transition  to  the  use  of  substitutes  for  the  worst  ozone-depleting  substances,  such  as 
CFCs. 

UNFPA  is  the  leading  multilateral  organization  providing  critically  needed  voluntary 
family  planning  and  reproductive  health  services  in  more  than  160  developing  countries 
and  countries  with  economies  in  transition.  UNFPA  will  be  playing  a  leading  role  in 
assessing  the  results  of  national  programs  and  identifying  steps  needed  to  fully  implement 
the  Program  of  Action  of  the  International  Conference  on  Population  and  Development. 

To  reflect  the  Administration’s  support  for  working  globally  and  regionally  to  promote 
human  rights,  empower  women,  feed  the  malnourished  and  combat  environmental 
threats,  $293  million  for  the  International  Organizations  and  Programs  (lO&P)  account  is 
requested.  . 

Seventy  percent  of  the  lO&P  budget  request  for  FY  2000  will  serve  the  broad  U.S. 
strategic  goal  of  economic  prosperity,  while  26  percent  will  focus  on  global  issues  such 
as  a  susteinable  glc^bal  environment  and  stabilization  of  World  population  growth.  The 
remaining  four  percent  serves  U.S.  foreign  policy  goal  of  promoting  democracy  and 
humanitarian  assistance  worldwide. 
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United  Nations  Development  Program 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 

($  in  thousands) 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

With  programs  in  over  170  countries,  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP) 
is  the  largest  source  of  grant-based  technical  cooperation  assistance  in  the  UN  system  and 
is  the  chief  coordinating  mechanism  for  technical  assistance  implemented  by  UN 
agencies.  UNDP  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  from  UN  member  countries  and 
provides  grant  assistance  to  the  developing  world,  with  increasing  emphasis  on  assistance 
to  the  least  developed  countries  and  on  building  national  capacity  to  manage  development 
activities.  Reforms  promulgated  by  the  Secretary-General  in  1997  have  strengthened  the 
role  both  of  UNDP  resident  representatives  as  coordinators  of  UN  assistance  at  the 
country  level  and  that  of  the  UNDP  Administrator,  who  chairs  the  United  Nations 
Development  Group  (which  includes  the  UN  development  agencies). 

UNDP's  priorities  -  poverty  alleviation,  job  creation,  the  advancement  of  women, 
environmental  regeneration,  and  promotion  of  good  governance  (including  anti¬ 
corruption)  —  are  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  and  complement  U.S. 
bilateral  efforts  to  promote  sustainable  development.  In  pursuit  of  these  objectives, 
UNDP  emphasizes  economic  reform,  privatization,  democracy  and  peace  building.  Its 
programs  encourage  the  creation  of  open  economies  and  stable,  democratic  societies 
receptive  to  U.S.  values  as  well  as  to  trade  and  investment.  UNDP  prides  itself  on  near 
universality  —  providing  a  positive  and  relatively  inexpensive  UN  development  presence 
~  and  thereby  U.S.  influence  —  in  many  places  where  the  U.S.  is  no  Idnger  active. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  U.S.  has  generally  been  the  largest  contributor  to  UNDP, 
which  is  based  in  New  York.  This  leadership  position  has  allowed  us  to  retain  a  position 
on  UNDP’s  Executive  Board  and  promote  development  strategies  and  policies  that  reflect 
U.S.  goals  and  values.  Maintenance  of  a  significant  U.S.  contribution  remains  essential 
to  preserving  U.S.  influence  over  UNDP  policies  and  programs  and  U.S.  access  to 
UNDP’s  extensive  world- wide  infrastructure. 
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Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  StrcUegies: 

The  primary  U.S.  strategy  is  to  engage  the  leadership  of  UNDP  and  its  Executive  Board 
to  make  UNDP  as  efficient,  effective  and  accountable  as  possible.  In  Executive  Board 
meetings,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  press  UNDP  to  take  concrete  steps  to  improve 
program  delivery,  increase  staff  accountability,  and  monitor  and  evaluate  program 
performance.  As  part  of  the  UN  reform  process,  the  U.S.  will  also  continue  to  support 
UNDP’s  role  in  coordinating  UN  development  assistance  so  that  the  UN  system  fosters  a 

more  prosperous,  peaceful,  democratic  and  stable  world. 

Other  Donors:  The  U.S.  FY  1998  contribution  of  $98.00  million  made  the  U.S.  the  top 
contributor  to  the  organization  for  1998  and  accounted  for  approximately  13  percent  of 
total  core  contributions.  The  other  top  contributors  were:  Denmark  ($84.55  million), 
the  Netherlands  ($82.34  million),  Japan  ($79.90  million),  Norway  ($74.59  million), 
Sweden  ($59.97  million),  Gertnany  ($56.83  million),  the  United  Kingdom  ($50.00 
million),  Switzerland  ($41.79  million),  and  Canada  ($29.29  million).  Preliminary  data 
for  1999  indicates  that  the  U.S.,  with  a  contribution  of  $100  million,  will  be  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  donor  list,  as  the  result  both  of  cuts  by  other  major  donors  and  the  relative 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

UNDP  is  aggressively  promoting  broad  U.S.  objectives  as  well  as  specific  U.S.  reform 
goals  at  the  UN,  such  as  greater  efficiency,  results-based  budgeting  and  the  elimination 
of  expensive  and  inefficient  pledging  conferences. 

UNDP  has  been  instrumental  in  operationalizing  the  reform  agenda  in  the  UN.  The 
UNDP  Administrator  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  implementing  UN  development 
reforms  in  his  role  as  Head  of  the  UN  Development  Group.  He  has  championed  greater 
field-level  coordination  of  UN  activities  through  the  resident  coordinator  system  and  new 
UN  Development  Assistance  Frameworks  designed  to  set  priorities  and  avoid  , 

duplication.  As  the  funder  and  manajger  of  the  UN  resident  coordinator  system,  UNDP 
has  recently  instituted  independent  assessments  for  the  competency-based  selection  of 

resident  coordinators,  representing  a  major  shift  in  UN  practice. 

UNDP  has  changed  significantly  over  the  last  five  years,  in  line  with  U.S. -backed  reform 
initiatives.  The  organization  has  undergone  major  changes  in  mandate  and  profile  and 
realignments  on  the  management  side.  At  the  urging  of  the  U.S.  and  other  donors,  it  has 
nwde  a  major  commitment  to  move  towards  a  strategic  results  framework,  which  will 
integrate  resource  allocation  procedures  and  evaluation  of  results.  Among  the  more 
notable  internal  reforms  the  organization  has  undertaken  are  decentralization  with  a 
reduction  in  headquarters  staff,  greater  focus  on  areas  of  “comparative  advantage”  and 
advocacy  of  key  global  objectives  such  as  poverty  alleviation  and  good  governance,  a 
move  away  from  pure  entitlement  to  incorporation  of  some  performance-based  criteria 
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for  country  allocations,  and  greater  local  capacity-  building  through  national 
implementation  of  programs. 

Despite  the  constraints  on  the  lO&P  budget  for  FY  2000  and  commensurate  reduction  in 
the  Administration’s  request  for  this  activity,  support  for  UNDP  remains  vital  to  U.S. 
interests.  The  U.S.  must  demonstrate  continued  strong  support  for  the  organization  as  it 
proceeds  through  a  critical  phase  of  the  reform  process. 

Performance  IndictUors: 

•  Implementation  of  a  Multi-year  funding  “Strategic  Results  Framework;” 

•  Continued  strengthening  of  the  Resident  Coordinator  System  and  further 
improvements  in  coordination  of  programming  by  UN  development  agencies  at  the 
country  level; 

•  Further  implementation  of  the  UN  Development  Assistance  Framework; 

•  A  more  effective  and  targeted  communications  strategy; 

•  Continued  emphasis  on  personal  accountability  of  staff  and  fall  establishment  of 
improved  systems  for  program  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
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United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF) 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U,S.  International  Affairs  Objectives 


The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  created  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 
(UNICEF)  in  1946  as  an  emergency  program  to  aid  impoverished  children  left  in  the 
wake  of  World  War  n.  Since  then,  UNICEF  has  evolved  into  a  long-term  development 
fund  aimed  at  improving  the  welfare  of  children  and  mothers.  UNICEF  provi<tes  goods 
and  services  to  help  meet  basic  needs  in  maternal  and  child  health  care,  samtation,  clean 
water,  nutrition,  primary  education  and  soci^  services.  In  coordination  with  the  UN 
Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs,  the  agency  provides  emergency 
assistance  to  countries  destabilized  by  civil  strife  or  natural  disasters.  Through  a  highly 
effective  and  decentralized  field  network,  UNICEF  operates  programs  in  145  countries. 

The  UNICEF  Executive  Board  continues  to  emphasize  three  program  objectives  for 
UNICEF  operations  that  complement  UNICEF’s  overall  goal  of  sustainable  child 
survival,  development  and  protection:  (1)  strengthening  programs  for  children  through 
national  capacity-building;  (2)  suppor^ng  the  delivery  of  social  services;  and  (3) 
empowering  children  and  women  through  development  of  knowledge  and  skills,  and 
ensuring  that  women  participate  in  decisjon-making  in  civil  society-.  All  UNICEF 
programs  relate  directly  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  mothers,  and  have  a  widespread 
impact  on  the  well-being  of  the  world’s  neediest,  most  vulnerable  population  groups. 
UNICEF  programs  involve  local  communities  and  strive  to  use  equipment  and  materials 
which  can  be  locally  obtained  and  maintained.  Their  projects  are  coorcUnated  with 
activities  Of  other  donors,  including  USAID.  Ensuring  continued  effective  program 
delivery  is  a  key  objective  of  U.S.  participation  on  the  Executive  Board.  These  programs 
are  consistent  with  U.S.  international  affairs  strategic  goals- for  health  and  population. 

UNICEF  has  a  small  emergency  unit  that  plays  a  key  role  in  many  international  relief 
efforts,  inclu(hng  Bosnia  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  Africa.  It  works  in  close 
coordination  with  the  UN  Office  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Ccwrdinator,  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  USAID’s  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  among 
other  agencies ,  on  humanitarian  assistance  in  emergencies ,  and  traditionally  holds 
sectoral  responsibility  for  medical  supplies,  child  needs,  nutrition,  and  water/sanitation 
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work.  UNICEF  reports  expenditures  of  $129  million  on  emergency  efforts  during  1997, 
and  emergency  program  expenditures  are  expected  to  continue  at  high  levels  in  the  next  * 
few  years.  These  programs  are  consistent  with  U.S.  international  affairs  strategic  goals 

for  economic  development  as  well  as  for  humanitarian  assistance.  ‘ 

UNICEF’s  Executive  Director  has  alxyays  been  an  American.  Since  her  appointment  in 
1995,  UNICEF’s  fourth  and  current  Executive  Director,  Carol  Bellamy,  has  given  top 
priority  to  reform  within  the  organization  and  within  the  UN  system,  She  has  placed 
strong  emphasis  on  both  the  recommendations  of  the  1994  UNICEF  Management  Study 
by  Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton  and  the  Secretary  General’s  1997  reform  package.  The 
U.S.  is  keenly  interested  in  furthering  these  management  reforms  at  UNICEF,  both 
internally  and  within  the  UN  system. 

Within  the  UN  system,  UNICEF  continued  to  implement  the  Secretary  General’s  reform 
proposals.  Country-level  coordination  between  UNICEF  and  the  other  UN  development 
agencies  has  been  strengthened  by  implementation  of  a  joint  country  program 
framework,  increased  use  of  common  premises,  harmonization  of  budgets  and  program 
cycles,  and  strengthening  of  the  resident  coordinator  system.  UNICEF  also  increased  ? 
coordination  with  the  World  Bank  to  better  leverage  available  resources  and  to  achieve 
greater  results  in  health  and  education  programs. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strateeies: 

The  United  States  has  always  played  a  global  leadership  role  within  UNICEF  and 
historically  has  been  the  top  UNICEF  donor  to  UNICEF’s  core  resources,  consistent 
with  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  the  American  people,  who  have  supported  UNICEF 
generously  through  private  donations  over  the  years.  Moreover,  UNICEF’s  development 
work  complements  USAID’s  Child  Survival  Program  and  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  s  polio  eradication  program.  There  is  a  close  dialogue  between  the  U.S.  and 
UNICEF  on  technical  matters  of  common  interest,  and  strong  cooperation  in  field 
activities. 

Through  a  FY  2000  contribution  of  $101  million  to  UNICEF’s  core  resources,  the  U.S. 
strategy  is  to  promote  continued  improvement  in  project  delivery  at  UNICEF,  to  support 
implementation  of  the  internal  management  reform,  known  as  the  Management 
Excellence  Program,  and  to  encourage  continued  cooperation  between  UNICEF  and  the 
other  UN  development  agencies  under  the  Secretary  General’s  reform  program. 

Completion  of  phase  one  of  the  Management  Excellence  Program  in  1998  has  created  the 
conditions  necessary  to  strengthen  programs  through  improved  planning  and  decision- 
makmg  processes,  clearly  defined  accountabilities  for  program  performance,  updated 
management  systems  and  tools,  more  efficient  work  processes  and  enhanced  performance 
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standards.  UNICEF  continues  to  upgrade  information  systems  both  at  headquarters  and 
in  field  offices  to  improve  program  and  financial  management.  On  UN  reform,  UNICEF 
chaired  the  working  group  responsible  for  developing  the  pilot  phase  of  the  UN 
Development  Assistance  Framework,  a  joint  UN  development  agencies’  approach  to 
country  programming.  In  1998,  UNICEF,  along  with  the  other  UN  agencies, 
inmlemented  the  framework  iij  eighteen  pilot  countries.  An  assessment  of  the  pilot  phase 
is  underway  to  review  the  process  and  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness.  UNICEF  continues 
to  chair  a  working  group  on  accelerating  the  move  toward  common  premises.  In 
addition,  child  protection  issues  are  receiving  more  attention,  with  UNICEF  taking  a 
leadership  role  in  addressing  the  problems  of  child  labor  and  sexual  exploitation  of 

children. 

Other  donors:  TheU.S.  contribution  of  $100  million  for  FY  1998  represented  28%  of 
$358  million  in  total  government  contributions  to  UNICEF’s  general  resources.  Other 
major  donors  are  Norway-$39  million  (11%),  Swederi-$37  million  (10%),  Netherlands- 
$29  million  (8%),  Japan-$28  milUon  (8%),  Denmark-$26  million  (7%),  Umted 
Kingdom-$14  million  (4%),  Finland-$13  million  (4%),  aiid  Switzerland-$12  million 

(3%). 

Performance  Evaluation: 

UNICEF  achieved  great  progress  in  an  area  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States,  that 
of  reform  Implementing  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1994  Management  Study 
by  Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton,  UNICEF  has  become  more  efficient  and  effective,  better 
positioned  to  implement  field  programs  and  to  move  the  organization  into  the  twenty-first 
century.  Concrete  examples  of  UNICEF’s  achievements  include  a  consolidation  of 
headquarters’  division  from  19  to  15,  institution  of  an  integrated  financial  manapinent 
system  streamlined  processing  for  development  of  country  programs,  decentralization  of 
decision-making  to  the  countiy  level,  and  a  clear  and  well-defined  framework  prescribing 
the  roles,  responsibilities,  and  accountabilities  for  performance  monitoring  ^d  oversight 
for  the  country,  regional  and  headquarters  levels.  An  upgrade  of  information  systems 
both  at  headquarters  and  in  field  offices  is  nearing  completion  and  will  improve  financial 
and  supply  management. 

Within  the  UN  system,  UNICEF  and  the  other  development  agencies  implemented  the 
UN  Development  Assistance  Framework  in  18  pilot  countries  and  are  in  the  process  of 
assessing  the  results.  Country-level  coordination  also  has  been  improved  through 
increased  use  of  common  premises  and  by  harmonization  of  budgets  and  program  cycles. 
UNICEF  also  finalized  a  memorandum  of  understanding  (MOU)  with  the  World  Food 

Program  to  improve  nutritional  programming  and  delivery. 
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•  toprovement  in  key  health  indicators  (e  g. ,  reduction/eradication  of  disease, 
improved  nutrition,  reduction  in  child  mortality  rates,  improved  sanitation  for 
children  and  mothers). 

•  Better  education  for  children  (e.g.,  primary  school  enrollment,  literacy  rates). 

•  Effectiveness  in  emergency  situations— lives  saved  and  relief  provided. 

•  Implementation  of  key  aspects  of  proposed  managehient  reform; 

1.  Completion  of  information  systems  upgrade. 

2.  Assessment  of  pilot  phase  of  implementation  of  the  UN  Development  Assistance 
Framework. 


Multilateral  Assistance 

United  Nations  Development  Fund  fOr  Women  (UNIFEM) 


Foreign  Qperatioiis  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


UNIFEM’s  overall  goal  is  to  improve  significantly  the  status  of,  and  opportunities 
for,  women  in  the  least  developed  countries  through  greater  participation  in 
political,  economic,  and  social  life. 

UNIFEM’s  mandate  to  promote  investment  in  women  contributes  directly  to  U.S. 
global  priorities,  particularly  U.S.  interest  in  sustainable  development.  Social 
investments  in  women  -  in  their  health,  education,  and  economc  access  -  are  a 
key  component  of  sustainable  development.  The  more  education  women  have, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  economically  productive  and  engage  in  public  life. 
They  are  also  more  likely  to  begin  childbearing  later  in  life,  to  educate  their 
children,  and  to  have  healthier  children  -  passing  the  advantages  they  have 
gained  on  to  the  next  generation. 

UNIFEM  is  the  only  UN  voluntary  fund  whose  primary  concern  is  the  integration 

of  women  into  the  national  economies  of  their  countries.  UNIFEM  plays  a 

unique  role  in  showing  how  increased  access  by  women  to  sources  of  business 
finance,  technology,  and  related  services  can  be  a  powerful  and  effective  tool  for 
private  sector  development. 

The  appropriation  request  for  UNIFEM  is  consistent  with  several  international 
affairs  strategic  goals;  economic  development,  democracy  and  human  rights,  and 
global  growth  and  security. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strategies: 

UNIFEM  has  adopted  a  program  strategy  based  on  promoting  women’s  human 
rights,  opportunities,  and  capacities.  Within  this  framework,  UNIFEM  focuses 
on  three  areas  of  immediate  concern;  strengthening  women’s  economic  capacity. 


1  For  1998,  the  actual  PKO  appropriation  totaled  $77.5  million:  Of  that  amount,  $4, 945,800  was  transferred 
pursuant  to  FAA  Section  610  from  PKO  to  ESF  to  support  the  Lockerbie  trial. 
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engendering  governance  and  leadership,  and  promoting  women’s  human  rights. 
UNIFEM’s  implementation's  based  on  its  comparative  advantages: 

•  building  the  capacity  of  women’s  organizations  and  networks; 

•  leveraging  political  and  financial  support  for  women  from  a  range  of 
stakeholders  in  the  development  process; 

•  forging  new  synergies  and  effective  parhierships  between  women’s 
organizations,  governments,  the  UN  system,  and  the  private  sector; 

•  undertaking  pilot  ^d  demonstration  projects  to  test  innovative  approaches  to 
women’s  empowerment;  and 

•  building  an  operational  knowledge  base  to  influence  mainstreaming. 
Performance  Evaluation: 

UNIFEM  has  been  successful  in  building  stronger  women’s  organizations  and 
networks  in  developing  countries  so  that  women  themselves  will  be  able  to  gain 
the  power  to  negotiate  new  and  better  policies  with  their  governments.  UNIFEM 
has  also  been  successful  in  providing  techmcal  support  to  governments  and  in 
promoting  dialogue  between  governments  and  women’s  organizations.  The 
lessons  UNIFEM  has  learned  at  the  community  level  are  shared  with  policy 
makers,  program  managers,  and  international  agencies  in  order  to  bring  about 
more  gender-sensitive  development  policy,  budget  allocations  and  practice. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Focus  upon  those  areas  where  UNIFEM  has  a  comparative  advantage. 

•  Define  goals  UNIFEM  can  accomplish  within  its  budgetary  constraints  with 
maximum  impact  and  sustainability  and  benefiting  the  largest  number  of 
beneficiaries. 

•  Set  clear  criteria  for  supporting  projects  with  the  potential  to  leverage  large 
changes  in  the  status  quo  rather  than  the  delivery  of  benefits  directly  to 
targeted  individual  women.  To  this  end,  projects  should  be  identified  with  the 
purpose  of  advocacy,  brokerage  -  especially  with  governments  and  civil 
society  -  and  constituency  building. 

•  Continue  strengthening  UNIFEM’s  organizational  and  financial  controls. 
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Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
Development  Assistance  Program 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives^ 


The  appropriation  requested  is  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  development  assistance 
programs  of  the  OAS’s  Inter-American  Council  for  Integral  Development  (CIDI) . 
through  the  identification  of  priority  areas  for  policy  reform  and  technical  cooperation 
‘  programs  that  promote  exchange  of  information  on  best  practices  and  experiences,  CIDI 
contributes  to  the  economic  development  of  the  hemisphere  and  addresses  global  issues 
such  as  the  environment  in  seeking  to  achieve  the  sustainable  development  goals  of  the 
Bolivia  Summit  on  Sustainable  Development  and  humanitarian  assistance  through  natural 
disaster  mitigation. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  basic  U.S.  objective  of  Streamlining  the  OAS  intergovernmental  process  of  techmcal 
cooperation  by  consolidating  the  two  prior  OAS  technical  assistance  councils  into  the 
Inter-American  Council  for  Integral  Development  has  been  met.  The  new  process 
resulted  in  much  greater  efficiencies  and  improved  quality  of  programs.  Further  review 
and  analysis  revealed  that  the  current  management  and  financing  structure  of  the  OAS 
technical  cooperation  programs  also  reqitired  substantial  reform.  The  United  States  has 
presented  a  proposal  to  create,  under  the  OAS  umbrella,  an  OAS  Development  Agency 
that  would  improve  and  strengthen  program  execution  and  fundraising  from  external 
sources.  This  entity  will  have  greater  autonomy  to  negotiate  and  execute  technical 
cooperation  programs  and  will  strengthen  the  capacity  to  analyze  how  individual  projects 
contribute  to  the  implementation  of  the  Strategic  Plan  for  1998-2001 . 

The  OAS  program  is  one  of  the  largest  pools  of  grant  resources  available  in  the 
hemisphere  and  is  ideally  suited  for  the  type  of  multinational  projects  that  have  emerged 
from  the  recent  Summits.  The  level  of  funding  that  the  United  States  contributes  is  used 
as  a  barometer  of  U.S.  commitment  to  the  development  of  member  states;  Smaller 
economies  count  on  the  OAS  for  cooperation  which  larger  organizations  cannot  provide. 
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Support  for  other  U.S.  political  initiatives  is  often  influenced  by  U.S.  conunitment  to 
these  programs. 

The  OAS  has  streng&ened  the  requirement  that  member  states  must  be  current  in  their 
volimtaiy  payments  in  order  to  benefit  from  technical  cooperation  programs  Member 

states  must  pay  in  fiill  the  amount  pledged  before  projects  are  submitted  for 

recominendation  by  a  panel  of  outside  experts.  This  is  a  unique  feature  among 
international  organizations. 

The  new  method  of  technical  cooperation  called  “Partnership  for  Development”  has 
shifted  OAS  programs  from  a  donor-recipient  mode  to  one  in  which  all  member  states 
participate,  but  only  the  smaller  economies  are  direct  beneficiaries.  The  emphasis  is  on 
designing  projects  in  which  the  larger  member  states  share  best  practices  and  experiences 
With  the  smaller  economies. 

The  OAS  continues  to  develop  programs  in  which  it  can  perform  better  than  other 
institutions.  The  new  requirement  of  substantial  counterpart  funding  has  allowed  the  OAS 
to  leverage  its  resources  into  partnerships  with  intemational  lending  institutions  and 
domestic  institutions  in  the  larger  member  states.  The  OAS  has  a  comparative  advantage ' 
over  other  institutions  in  following  areas: 

•  Design  and  implementation  of  multinational  projects  at  a  lower  cost  by  utilizing 
existing  OAS  i^astructure  to  implement  training  and  educational  development 
programs,  particularly  in  small  member  states  where  larger  assistance  organizations 
are  not  able  to  carry  out  small-scale  programs; 

•  Identification  with  member  governments  of  priority  areas  for  policy  reform,  i.e. , 
trade  liberalization,  environmental  management,  labor  markets  and  regulations,  and 
the  exchange  of  experiences  in  the  implementation  of  such  reforms; 

•  Use  of  established  networks  for  cooperative  multinational  programs  in  areas  such  as 
social  and  educational  development,  environmental  protection,  port  administration, 
and  science  and  technology. 

•  Assisting  smaller  economies  with  formulation  of  national  projects  that  promote 
institution  and  infrastructure-building  to  allow  better  access  to  multinational 
cooperation. 

•  A  separate  proposal  will  review  the  lessons  learned  from  Hurricane  Mitch  and 

recommend  what  role  the  OAS  can  play  in  disaster  preparedness  and  mitigation 

through  its  own  programs  as  well  as  improving  existing  coordination  mechanisms  for 
disaster  assistance. 
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Perfomumce  Evaluation: 

Delegations  continued  to  improve  the  criteria  for  project  eligibiUty  and  evaluation  tot 
facilitated  the  task  of  outside  evaluators  who  recommended  wWch  pojects  should  be 
funded  Mid-term  reports  were  instrumental  in  rejecting  continuation  projects  tot  had 

not  performed  to  expectations.  The  reports  of  outside  evaluators  concluded  tot  a 

considerable  improvement  in  project  presentation  and  implementation  had  taken  place. 

Although  much  progress  was  noted,  delegations  concurred  with  the  United  States  tot 
further  improvement  necessitated  a  change  in  the  current  structure  to  give  greater 
autonomy  to  the  CIDI  to  conclude  agreements  with  other  technical  agencies  and  obtam 
funding  from  outside  resources.  The  United  States  delegation  has  presented  a  proposal 
to  address  this  need. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Restructuring  and  initial  implementation  of  the  OAS  technical  cooperation  programs 

will  be  approved  for  the  year  2000. 

•  Analysis,  evaluation  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  on  the 

implementation  of  the  CIDI  Strategic  Plan  tot  identifies  priority  areas  for  OAS 
development  activity. 


U.S.  International  Affairs  OhlecHvfis^ 


The  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  aFAD)  is  the  UN  specialized 
agency  ^d  multilateral  lending  institution  whose  single  mandate  is  alleviating  rural 
poverty  m  developing  countries.  By  financing  loan  and  grant  projects  designed  to 
mcrease  food  production  and  security  levels,  IFAD  has  contributed  to  improving  the 
opacity  of  the  poor  to  produce  food  as  well  as  to  increase  their  incomes.  Since  its 
mception  m  1977,  seventy  percent  of  IFAD’s  projects  have  benefited  African  and  Asian 
countnes  while  the  remaimng  thirty  percent  has  been  divided  among  Latin  America,  the 
Near  East/North  Africa  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

reflects  the  U.S.  commitment  to  increasing  food  security  among  those 
most  at  risk.  It  is  also  an  investment  in  crisis  prevention.  IFAD  seeks  to  make  poor  ‘ 
rural  people  more  capable  of  withstanding  natural  and  man-made  disasters  -  the  sudden 
shocks  that  can  disrupt  development  and  can  lead  to  large  demands  for  humanitarian 
assistance  from  donors. 

IFAD’s  prmciples  for  assisting  the  rural  poor  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  standard 
development  policy  of  most  major  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors.  But  while  larger 

“loney  to  spend,  the  majority  do  not 

f  Based  on  the  reputation  its  projects 

rei  ®  mobilize  increased  resources  in  a  dynamic  coalition  of 

ro  A  agencies,  NGOs,  the  private  sector,  governments  and  the  poor  themselves 

IFAD  IS  therefore  in  the  process  of  re-engineering  itself  as  a  ‘^Knowledge  Organization” 

to  make  Its  experiences  more  widely  available. 

Financial  support  for  IFAD  has  also  undergone  marked  change.  OPEC  donors  once 
contributing  more  than  forty  percent  of  IFAD’s  funding,  will  contribute  less  thii  15 
percent  of  the  financing  for  the  Fourth  Replenishment.  At  the  same  time,  IFAD 
pnerates  considerable  resources  for  new  projects  from  its  loan  repayments  and 
mvestment  earnings. 
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Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies 

As  a  result  of  a  re-engineering  program  begun  in  1995,  IFAD  is  taking  a  more  strategic 
approach  to  the  types  of  projects  it  funds.  Many  are  small,  exjperimental  and 
implemented  in  conjunction  with  NGOs.  Previously  successful  pilot  projects  are  being 
expanded.  IFAD  is  working  with  other  institution,  such  as  the  World  Bank/IDA,  to 
obtain  increased  financing.  And  IFAD  is  focusing  on  the  following  subsectors  where  it 
has  proven  expertise:  research  and  extension;  environmentally-sound,  small-scale 
irrigation  and  livestock  management;  micro-enterprises;  and  expanding  marketing 
opportunities  and  access  to  financial  services. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Although  IFAD  has  made  good  progress  in  implementing  the  changes  that  the  United 
States  and  other  members  have  requested,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  In  particular, 
allocation  of  projects  among  countries  and  regions  should  be  more  Strategy-driven. 

Also,  the  replenishment  system  should  be  replaced  with  a  funding  mechanism  better 
suited  to  an  institution  that  relies  most  heavily  on  OECD  donors.  IFAD’s  Governing 
Council  will  establish  a  “consultation”  on  future  financial  requirements  and  funding 
mechanisms  at  its  February  1999  session. 

On  the  plus  side,  IFAD  hasxut  administrative  costs  by  more  than  23%  since  1994,  while 

preventing  personnel  growth  during  the  last  five  years.  IFAD  provides  worldwide 

coverage  with  126  professional  staff.  It  has  proven  effective  in  pursuing  the  U.S.’s 
development  agenda  on  agricultural  projects,  grassroots  democracy,  and  women  s  and 
environmental  issues  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  and  in  areas  of  the  world  where  it  is 
difficult  for  the  U.S.  government  to  work.  There  is  a  consensus  among  members  that 
IFAD  is  a  well-managed,  useful,  and  competent  organization  with  an  important  mission- 
development  assistance  for  the  rural  poor-which  is  not  as  effectively  addressed  by  other 
agencies. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Increase  in  beneficiary  income  attributable  to  IFAD  projfects; 

•  Increase  in  nutrition  levels  among  beneficiaries  attributable  to  production/income 
gains  from  IFAD  projects; 

•  Percentage  of  project  funding  directly  benefiting  participants  (versus  amount  going  to 

recipient  government  agencies  and  overhead). 
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International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 
Aviation  Programs 

Foreign  Operations  Resouirces; 


($  in  thousands) 


[Aviation  Security  Fund 


Aviation  Safety 

- 

200 

100 

lO&P  Total  for  ICAO 

100 

300 

300 

Aviation  Security  Fund 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

ICAO’s  Aviation  Security  Trust  Fund  (AVSEC)  directly  supports  foreign  affairs  strategic 
goals  related  to  open  markets,  counterterrorism  and  protection  of  American  citizens. 

The  AVSEC  strengthens  aviation  security  with  the  goal  of  preventing  terrorism  and 
unlawful  interference  with  civil  aviation  and  its  facilities.  The  objective  is  to  achieve 
m^imum  implementation  of  ICAO  Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  (S ARPS)  in 
aviation  security,  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  states  in  basic  aviation  security  and  training 

The  AVSEC  Fund  was  established  following  the  destruction  in  December  1988  of  Pan 
Am  Flight  103  over  Scotland.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  and  other  states  urged 

ICAO  to  strengthen  its  aviation  security  role  and  establish  the  AVSEC  Fund.  The 

destruction  of  UTA  flight  77 1  over  Niger  in  September  1989  further  emphasized  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  In  the  wake  of  the  tragic  1997  TWA  800  plane  crash  near  Long 
Island,  the  U.S.  urged  ICAO  to  accelerate  the  establishment  of  additional  heightened 
security  measures  at  airports. 

The  improvement  of  security  for  international  air  travel  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States.  As  the  nation  responsible  for  nearly  half  of  the  world’s  air  traffic,  the 
United  States  is  especially  vulnerable  to  illegal  acts  directed  against  civil  aviation.  The 
United  States  has  played  the  prominent  role  in  strengthening  the  Fund’s  activities  to 
provide  assistance  to  countries  to  meet  basic  ICAO  security  standards.  Such  assistance 
can  make  a  crucial  difference,  especially  in  countries  with  poorly  developed  security 

systems,  many  of  which  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  interference  with  civil  aviation  and 
its  facilities. 
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SuDPOrtink  Proerams  And  Implementation  Strategies: 

Since  1990,  the  AVSEC  has  been  highly  successful  in  rendering  assistance  to  states  in 
the  implementation  of  ICAO  aviation  security  standards,  with  focus  on  the  following;  a) 
aviation  security  program  development,  including  national  legislation;  b)  training 
program  development  and  implementation;  c)  pre-board  screening  of  passengers,  d) 
passenger  and  baggage  handling/reconciliation;  e)  control  of  access  and  protection  of 
aircraft;  f)  assessment  and  dissemination  of  threat;  and  g)  contingency  planning  and 
management  of  response  to  adts  of  unlawful  interference. 

,  ■  '  ■  ■  ■(  ' 

In  2000,  ICAO  will  continue  its  evaluation  visits  to  countries  that  have  requested 
assistance,  as  well  as  follow-up  missions,  advice,  and  workshops  and  specialized 
training,  including  on  specifically  focused  topics  to  meet  deficiencies  in  programs  and 
procedures. 

The  additional  $100,000  requested  for  AVSEC  in  FY  2000  will  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  Standardized  Training  Packages  which  comprise  parts  of  the  ICAO 
AVSEC  training  program.  ICAO  will  also  provide  model  training  courses  for  aviation 
security  personnel  to  enable  states  td  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  basic  aviation  security 
implementation  and  training. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Of  131  countries  that  have  requested  assistance,  106  have  been  visited  to  date  and  29 
follow-up  visits  to  monitor  progress  have  been  undertaken.  A  total  of  96  training  events 
have  been  held  through  1998.  In  a  number  of  countries  deficiencies  have  been  evident  in 
the  area  of  organization  at  national  and  airport  levels  on  security  issues,  as  well  as  in  the 
implementation  of  relevant  security  programs.  Many  of  those  states  have  minimal 
aviation  security  infrastructure  and  expertise  and  ICAO  expects  to  give  greater  emphasis 
on  direct  practical  assistance  in  the  future.  , 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Evaluation  visits  to  countries  requesting  assistance  and  follow-up  missions. 

•  Workshops  and  training  activities  and  other  assistance  that  targets  specific 
deficiencies  in  programs  and  procedures. 

•  Stepped-up  implementation  of  ICAO  Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  on 
aviation  security. 

•  Self-sufficiency  of  states  in  basic  aviation  security  and  tmining. 
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Aviation  Safety 

V.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

ICAO  has  been  mandated  to  address  identified  deficiencies  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language  and  phraseology  in  air  traffic  communications.  The  inadequacies  in  English 
language  proficiency  of  flight  crews  and  air  traffic  controllers  has  been  identified  as 
contributing  to  major  air  accidents,  most  recently  in  Colombia  and  India.  Improved 
communication  procedures  should  directly  lead  to  the  greater  safety  of  air  travel  and 

benefit  U.S.  strategic  goals  regarding  open  markets  and  protection  of  traveling  American 
citizens. 

As  the  world’s  leading  aviation  power,  the  United  States  has  played  a  prominent  role  in 
strengthening  ICAO’s  aviation  safety  activities.  The  improvement  of  safety  for 
international  air  travel  is  of  great  importance  to  all  countries.  The  United  States 
especially  benefits  from  enhanced  safety  of  international  air  travel  since  Americans 
account  for  about  40%  of  all  international  air  passengers. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strateeies: 

ICAO  will  carry  out  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  existing  provisions  concerning  all 
aspects  of  air  traffic  communications  aimed  at  the  identification  of  deficiencies.  ICAO 
will  develop  provisions  concerning  standardized  English-language  testing  requirements 
md  procedures  and  minimum  skill  level  requirements  in  radiotelephony  communications 
in  the  English  language.  ICAO  has  identified  the  need  for  a  total  of  39  professional 

work-weeks,  including  13  weeks  in  the  year  2000,  to  develop  and  validate  the  guidance. 

,1'  ■  .  '  -  ■  ■  ' .  • 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Completion  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  English-language  proficiency  standards 
with  deficiencies  identified. 

•  Creation  of  guidance  material  and  standards  for  use  in  air  traffic  communications. 

•  Maximum  implementation  of  ICAO  Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  on 
English-language  proficiency. 
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United  Nations  Environment  Program 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


UNEP  which  was  established  in  1972  in  response  to  a  U.S.  initiative,  is  the  United 
Nations'  principal  environmental  organization.  It  deals  with  environmental  issues  on  a 
global  scale.  The  United  States  recogntizes  that  its  ability  to  advance  national  interests 
around  the  globe  is  linked  to  management  of  the  earth's  namral  resources. 

Environmental  problems  that  transcend  borders  directly  threaten  the  health  and  job^ 
prospects  of  Americans.  Addressing  natural  resource  issues  m  other  countries  is  critical 
to  achieving  the  necessary  political  and  economic  stability  the  U.S.  requires  for  Us  long¬ 
term  prosperity  and  peace  and  is  consistent  with  the  international  affairs  strategic  goal  of 

attaining  a  sustainable  global  environment. 

UNEP  is  a  principal  avenue  for  advancing  U.S.  international  environmental  interests  in  a 
multilateral  context.  UNEP  provides  an  important  forum  for  catalyzing  and  coordinating 
mtemational  responses  to  global  environmental  problems.  It  provides  experienced 
guidance  by  identifying  environmentally  sound  development  practices  and  supports  the 
collection,  assessment  and  dissemination  of  environmental  mformation  to  govemmente 
and  the  private  sector.  UNEP  also  facilitates  the  use  of  and  response  to  this  information 
by  providing  governments  with  advice  and  training,  upon  request,  in  environmental 

assessment,  management,  legislation  and  regulation. 

Continued  U.S.  leadership  in  UNEP  is  crucial  if  UNEP  is  to  fulfill  its  role  in  promoting 
environmental  protection.  UNEP's  role  in  monitoring  and  assessing  global 
environmental  trends  and  alerting  the  international  community  to  the  need  for  action  is 
essential  if  rapid  economic  growth,  urbanization  and  overpopulation  are  to  be  countered. 
Specifically,  UNEP  provides  the  U.S.  with  a  global  forum  to  discuss  international 
environmental  issues  and  provides  a  platform  from  which  to  launch  cooperative  efforts, 

like  the  Montreal  Protocol  on  Ozone-Depleting  Substances.  In  addition,  U.S. 

involvement  in  UNEP  allows  tlie  United  States  to  protect  and  promote  the  econoihic  and 
trade  interests  of  U.S.  industry  that  are  directly  affected  by  evolving  international 
environmental  standards. 

UNEP's  conceiitration  on  five  broad  priority  areas  overlaps  with  those  issues  that  the 
U.S.  has  identified  as  important  for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  UNEP  works  on:  land 
resource  degradation,  including  desertification  and  deforestation,  and  loss  of 
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biodiversity;  oceans  and  coastal  areas,  especially  regional  seas;  toxic  chemicals  and 
azardous  wastes;  fresh  water  supply  and  quality;  and  atmospheric  issues,  especially 
ozone  depletion  and  acid  rain.  The  U.S.  has  worked  with  UNEP  to  sponsor  international 
negotiauons  on  toxic  chemicals  and  pesticides  and  land-based  sources  of  marine 
pollution.  UNEP's  programs  often  reflect  U.S.  interests  and  priorities.  Through  U  S 
participahon  in  multilateral  agencies  such  as  UNEP,  successes  have  been  achieved  that 
may  not  have  been  possible  through  bilateral  diplomacy. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateaes: 


As  in  FY  1999,  $13  million  is  being  requested  for  FY  2000  to  support  UNEP  and  a 
range  of  international  environmental  programs  that  it  oversees  or  administers.  This 
request  level  is  essential  for  achieving  several  important  U.S.  objectives  for  UNEP. 


UNEP  sponsors  ongoing  negotiations  on  global  agreements  affecting  U.S.  national 
mterests.  For  example,  UNEP  will  continue  to  sponsor  important  global  negotiations 
d^mg  with  the  use  of  persistent  toxic  chemicals  and  pesticides  -  such  as  DDT  and  PCBs 
which  are  transported  long  distances  through  the  atmosphere  and  oceans,  affecting 
populations  far  from  their  region  of  use.  Banned  in  the  U.S.  long  ago,  the  use  of  these 
substances  in  other  countries  poses  continuing  health  risks^o  U.S.  citizens.  It  is 
expected  that  an  agreement  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  use  of  such  substances  which 

persistent  organic  pollutants  (POPs),  will  be  completed  under 
UNEP  auspices  in  2000.  UNEP  will  also  remain  active  in  the  implementation  of  the 
recently  concluded  Convention  on  Prior  Informed  Consent  (PIC)  regarding  the  trade  in 
toxic  chemicals  and  pesticides. 


UNEP  likewise  has  taken  the  lead  in  international  efforts  to  implement  the  results  of  the 
U.S.-hosted  Washington  Conference  on  Land-Based  Sources  of  Marine  Pollution. 
Because  land-based  sources  represent  the  greatest  source  of  pollution  in  the  marine 
envfronment,  the  U.S.  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  international  action  in  this  area 
SumlBxly,  the  U.S.  is  a  strong  supporter  of  UNEP  and  other  international  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  threats  to  coral  reef  ecosystems,  which  are  under  stress  in  regions  throughout 
toe  world.  UNEP's  regional  seas  programs,  such  as  toe  Caribbean  Environment 
Program,  provide  an  important  vehicle  for  addressing  these  problems  in  all  parts  of  toe 


The  contribution  to  UNEP  provides  fiinding  for  toe  Secretariats  of  several  important 
mtemational  environmental  agreements.  These  include  toe  Vienna  Convention  and 
Montreal  Protocol  on  Substances  that  Deplete  toe  Ozone  Layer,  which  has  successfully 
led  to  a  global  phase  out  of  most  ozone-depleting  substances,  and  toe  Basel  Convention 
on  toe  Transboundary  Movement  of  Hazardous  Wastes,  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
curbmg  toe  practice  of  illicit  waste  dumping. 
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Equally  important  is  UNEP's  work  to  monitor  and  assess  the  state  of  the  global 
environment.  UNEP  is  uniquely  placed  to  carry  out  this  function  given  its  broad-based 
program  of  work  in  fields  such  as  land  resource  degradation,  desertification  an4 
deforestation,  loss  of  biodiversity,  oceans  and  coastal  areas,  toxic  chemicals  and 
hazardous  wastes,  fresh  water  supply  and  quality,  and  atmospheric  pollution. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  UNEP  will  also  allow  us  to  support  the  current  managerial  and 
administrative  reform  process  at  UNEP,  which  resulted  from  a  concerted  U.S.  initiative 
over  the  past  three  years.  Demonstrable  progress  has  been  made  on  reform  issues  during 
this  time.  In  1997,  the  Governing  Council  produced  a  new  streamlined  mandate  (the 
Nairobi  Declaration)  which  tracks  closely  with  U.S.  priorities  for  UNEP.  It  also  created 
a  new  intersessional  body,  the  High-Level  Committee  of  Mmisters  and  Other  Officials, 
to  provide  policy  guidance  and  lead  the  reform  process.  In  addition,  a  new  Executive 
Director,  former  German  Environment  Minister  Klaus  Topfer,  was  appointed  by 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  in  1998.  However,  the  U.S.  must  continue  to  provide 
leadership  on  several  fronts  in  order  to  ensure  that  UNEP  can  meet  these  demands. 

UNEP  now  operates  with  a  significantly  reduced  budget,  brought  about  in  part  by  the 
sharp  drop  in  level  of  the  U.S.  contribution.  U.S.  support,  at  current  request  levels  is 

needed  to  maintain  activities  of  particular  interest  to  the  United  States. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

UNEP’s  performance  over  the  past  year  has  met  expectations  in  most  areas  of 
importance  to  the  United  States.  UNEP  successfully  sponsored  the  completion  of  a 
global  agreement  (the  PIC  Convention)  to  regulate  the  trade  in  the  most  hazardous  toxic 
chemicals  and  pesticides,  and  it  initiated  important  new  global  negotiations  to  deal  with 
the  threat  posed  by  persistent  organic  pollutants  (POPs)  such  as  DDT  and  PCBs . 

UNEP's  regional  seas  programs  expanded  their  efforts  to  address  land-based  sources 
(LBS)  of  marine  pollution  and,  in  support  of  a  U.S.  initiative,  UNEP  established  a  new 
clearinghouse  for  the  LBS  Global  Program  of  Action.  In  1998  UNEP  also  provided 
additional  resources  and  emphasis  on  monitoring  and  assessment,  for  example,  through 
the  Global  Environmental  Outlook  report. 

UNEP's  effort  to  promote  managerial  and  administrative  reform  has  also  been 
promising.  The  new  Executive  Director  has  expressed  his  commitment  to  the  reform 
process  and  has  worked  closely  with  the  United  States  and  other  concerned  governments 
on  these  issues.  While  continued  progress  will  be  encouraged,  these  efforts  have  led  to  a 

tangible  improvement  in  UNEP's  performance  over  the  past  year. 
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Performance  Indicators: 

•  Identification  and  communication  of  emerging  environmental  trends. 

•  Furtherance  of  international  negotiations  and  discussions  on  major  environmental 
problems,  in  particular  in  the  field  of  chemicals. 

•  Continued  progress  in  dealing  with  regional  marine  pollution  and  freshwater  issues, 
in  particular  land-based  sources  of  marine  pollution  and  coral  reefs. 

•  Improved  budgeting  process  and  financial  systems 

•  Continuation  of  the  adimnistrative  and  managerial  reform  process. 
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Multilateral  Fund  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Ozone  Layer 

Foreign  Operations  Resources:  ' 


($  in  thousands) 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  Montreal  Protocol  is  the  world's  program  to  repair  the  ozone  layer.  U.S.  support  of 
the  Protocol  benefits  U.S.  citizens,  the  world  community,  and  the  global  environment. 
Certain  man-made  chemicals  classified  as  ozone-depleting  substances  (ODSs)  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere,  have  led  to  the  depletion  of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 

Currently,  there  is  only  part-year  ozone  layer  protection  over  the  Antarctic  and  Arctic 
regions.  Without  repairing  the  ozoiie  layer  which  shields  the  earth,  dangerously  high 
levels  of  ultraviolet  (UV)  light  reach  the  earth's  surface.  The  increasing  UV  radiation 
has  been  linked  to  higher  rates  of  skin  cancer  and  cataracts  and  the  suppression  of  the 
immune  systems  in  humans  and  other  animals  and  to  dangerous  alterations  in  global 
ecosystems. 

In  1991,  the  Multilateral  Fund  was  created  by  Parties  to  the  1987  Montreal  Protocol  on 
Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer.  The  Montreal  Protocol,  technically  a  part  of 
the  1985  Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Ozone  Layer,  has  feclipsed  the 
Vienna  agreement  in  ozone  layer  protection  efforts,  due  to  the  work  of  the  Multilateral 
Fund.  The  Multilateral  Fund  began  operating  on  an  interim  basis  in  1991  and 
permanently  in  1993.  The  Montreal  Protocol  Multilateral  Fund,  through  developed 
countries'  contributions,  provides  funding  to  developing  countries  of  the  Protocol  to 
carry  out  the  prime  objective  of  the  Protocol:  reversing  the  human-created  damage  to  the 
ozone  layer  done  by  emissions  of  ODSs.  If  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  provide  adequate  support,  the  Multilateral  Fund  can  ensure  that  ozone-depleter 
phaseout  schedules  are  met.  Maintaining  financial  support  to  the  Multilateral  Fund 
protects  the  costly  efforts  the  United  States  has  taken  domestically  to  phase  out  ODS. 
Since  ozone  depletion  is  a  global  problem,  U.S.  efforts  would  be  undermined  and  U.S. 
resources  ill-spent  if  other  countries  continue  or  increase  their  use  of  ODSs. 

In  the  eleven  years  of  the  Montreal  Protocol's  existence,  the  overall  production  of  ODSs 
has  declined  more  than  75  percent  from  the  base-year  1986.  The  Montreal  Protocol  is 
roundly  cited  as  an  example  of  a  successfully  functioning,  stable  multilateral 
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environmental  agreement.  Since  199f  when  projects  to  phase  out  ozone-depleters  in  the 
developing  world  were  begun.  Fund  projects  have  provided  excellent  opportunities  for 
U.S.  industries  to  export  technologies  and  for  U.S.  technical  experts  to  provide 
consulting  services. 

Simply  put,  U.S.  trade  has  grown  as  the  U.S.  has  striven  through  U.S.  diplomatic, 
technical  and  scientific  assistance  to  further  vital  environmental  objectives.  Specifically, 
because  the  United  States  is  a  leader  in  ozone  protection  technologies,  it  has  captured  a 
^gnificant  portion  of  the  sales/technology  transfer  opportunities  created  by  Multilateral 
Fund  projects.  Revenues  to  U.S.  enterprises  have  exceeded  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Fimd. 

FY  2000  objectives  remain  fixed:  mitigating  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  by  ensuring 
diat  projects  receiving  Fund  resources  successfully  phase  out  the  wide  range  of  ODSs; 
maintaining  U.S.  leadership  in  the  Fund's  supervision;  tmd  strengthening  cooperative 
efforts  to  reduce  global  smuggling  of  chlorofluorocarbon^  (CFCs).  In  2000,  the 
Multilateral  Fund  begins  a  new  triennial  budgetary  cycle  for  2000-2002.  During  2000 
and  beyond,  the  Fund  will  need  adequate  resources  to  effect  negotiated  settlements  with 
developing  countries  for  the  closure  of  their  chlorofluorocarbon  producers;  to  create 
projects  that  can  effectively  regulate  the  CFC  usage  of  small  and  medium  enterprises  in 
developing  countries;  and  to  ensure  a  non-disruptive,  successful  transition  to  methyl 
bromide  alternatives.  The  United  States  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  which  oversees  the  work  of  the  Protocol’s  Fund.  The  U.S.  currently  chairs 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  vigorous  work  program  of  the  Multilateral  Fund,  accomplished  through  four 
implementing  agencies,  can  proceed  on  schedule,  if  the  U.S.  maintains  its  financial 
commitment.  Fund-supported  projects  to  phase  out  ozone-depleting  activities  around  the 
globe  can  be  implemented,  per  UN  regulations,  only  if  the  Fund  secretariat  has  donor 
nation  contributions  in  hand.  Consequently,  a  weakening  of  U.S.  financial  support 
would  negatively  affect  the  Fund's  ability  to  initiate  ODS  reduction  projects  as  early  as 
possible,  thereby  prolonging  the  ozone  layer's  degradation  and  undercutting  or  negating 
considerable  U.S.  domestic  efforts.  Analyses  show  clearly  that,  in  almost  all  countries, 
early  project  implementation  will  mean  less  eventual  demand  on  Fund  (and  U.S.) 
resources.  Since  approval  of  the  Fund's  1994-1996  budget,  the  number  of  eligible 
recipient  countries  has  more  than  doubled  to  over  100,  implementing  agencies  have 
moved  faster  than  expected  in  the  preliminary  phases  of  their  work,  and  some  countries 
have  accelerated  their  preparations  to  ensure  receiving  Fund  assistance. 
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The  U.S.  will  strive  to  keep  the  Fund  Executive  Committee  focused  on  best  achievable 
resource  management,  concentrating  on  reducing  the  global  quantities  of  substances  with 
ozone-depleting  potential.  Further,  the  U.S.  will  maintain  or  expand  membership  on  all 
Fund  groups  with  resource  allocation  impact.  In  so  doing,  the  U.S.  will  more  effectively 
be  able  to  influence  decisions  in  line  with  national  interests  that  will  not  inequitably 
burden  its  trade  and  economic  well  being  while  safeguarding  U.S.  citizens  and  the 
world’s  health  Finally,  through  institutional-strengthening  activities  of  the  Fund, 
developing  country  environmental  management  entities  will  be  more  effective. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Since  1998,  the  U.S.  has  worked  successfully  through  the  Montreal  Protocol  Multilateral 
Fund  Executive  Committee  to  raise  the  level  of  efficiency  and  performance  of  the  four 
UN-related  implementing  agencies  which  carry  out  Protocol  goals  (UNEP,  UNDP, 
UNIDO  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (World  Bank). 
Fund  performance  improvement  flowed,  inter  alia,  from  instituting  cost-effectiveness 
guidelines,  from  Executive  Committee  review  of  draft  business  plans  of  the  agencies,  and 
from  requiring  implementing  agencies  to  incorporate  uniform  performance  criteria  in 
their  annual  performance  reports  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  U.S.  early  on 
advocated  cost-effectiveness  guidelines.  All  projects  submitted  for  approval  are 
evaluated  by  their  cost  per  ton  to  reduce  or  prevent  tons  of  ozone-depleters  from  the 
atmosphere.  Through  the  review  of  draft  business  plans.  Protocol  Parties  can  orient  the 
implementing  agencies  to  the  highest  Protocol  priorities,  such  as  formulating  projects  in 

sectors  which  have  been  resistant  to  easy  phase  out. 

In  late  1997,  the  U.S.  led  the  Protocol  ad  hoc  working  group  that  successfully  negotiated 
with  China  the  shutdown  of  its  halon  (fire-suppression  material)  production  sector.  In 
late  1998,  as  part  of  a  broad-based,  comprehensive  strategy  to  prevent  CFC  smuggling, 
all  Parties  to  the  Protocol  established  national  points  of  contact  to  coordinate  international 
law  enforcement  efforts  combating  CFC  smuggling.  The  FY  2000  contribution  will 
further  activities  in  developing  countries  to  install  a  global  CFC  licensing  system,  agreed 
at  the  1997  meeting  of  tl?e  Parties. 
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Performance  Indicators: 

•  Amount  of  metric  tons  (tons)  of  ozone-depleting  substances  averted  from  the 

atmosphere  matches  or  exceeds  historical  average  annual  quantities  of  tons  averted 
from  emission. 

•  Complete  negotiations  with  developing  countries  for  an  end  of  production  by  their 
chlorofluorocarbon  producers. 

•  Create  innovative  projects  that  can  effectively  regulate  the  CFC  consumption  by 
small  and  medium  enterprises  in  developing  countries. 

•  Implement  pilot  methyl  bromide  alternatives  demonstration  projects. 

•  Within  the  CFC  licensing  project  that  aids  law  enforcement  authorities  in  reducing 
CFC  smuggling:  the  amount  of  tons  of  CFC  seized,  the  number  of  illegal  enterprises 
closed,  and  the  number  of  criminal  transactions  broken  up. 
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International  Conservation  Programs 


The  United  States  currently  supports  several  international  conservation  programs,  the 
World  Conservation  Union  (lUCN),  Ae  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization 
(ITTO),  other  key  international  forest  initiatives  such  as  the  UN  Commission  of 
Sustainable  Development's  Intergoyemmental  Forum  on  Forests  (IFF)  and  the  G-7  Pilot 
Program  to  Conserve  the  Brazilian’ Rain  Forest  (PPG-7),  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  (CITES),  and  the  Ramsar  Convention  on  Wetlands  and 
through  lUCN,  Ramsar  and  CITES,  the  International  Coral  Reef  Initiative.  While  each 
organization  and  program  is  unique,  all  are  essential  to  conserving  the  world’s  wildlife 
and  natural  habitats.  As  the  world  continues  to  grapple  with  the  growing  effects  of 
population  growth  and  concomitant  environmental  degradation  both  on  land  and  in  the 
seas,  strengthening  of  the  modest  U.S.  expenditures  to  support  these  key  organizations 
and  initiatives  takes  on  ever  greater  importance. 

The  United  States,  long  a  leader  in  conservation  policj^,  is  an  influential  participant  in 
these  programs.  An  increased  understanding  of  the  critical  interdependence  of  global 
natural  systems  has  placed  the  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  and  protection  of  the 
environment  squarely  within  U.S.  foreign  policy  agenda.  The  United  States  leadership 
in  this  area  is  reflected  in  increased  support  for  these  programs,  each  of  which  has  a 
proven  record  in  implenienting  the  principle  of  sustainable  development,  striking  a 
balance  between  preservation  of  resources  and  their  responsible  use  for  legitimate 
development  needs. 

In  1998,  lUCN  marked  50  years  of  service  in  preserving  the  global  environment.  lUCN 
has  855’members  in  134  countries,  including  six  U.S.  Government  Agencies,  and  is 
divided  into  six  Commissions  with  more  than  9000  volunteer  experts  worldwide.  The 
mission  of  lUCN  is  to  encourage  md  assist  societies  throughout  the  world,  through 
provision  of  sound  scientific  and  technical  advice,  to  conserve  the  integrity  and  diversity 
of  nature  and  to  ensure  that  the  use  of  natural  resources  is  equitable  and  ecologically 
sustainable.  International  environmental  conventions  often  rely  on  lUCN  technical 
expertise.  Under  a  new  Executive  Director,  lUCN  continues  its  attention  to 
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organizational  streamlining  and  decentralization  to  become  more  responsive  to  local 
environmental  issues. 

The  ITTO  is  the  only  international  forum  in  which  both  producing  and  consuming 
(^untries  of  tropical  timber  can  participate  in  efforts  to  address  all  aspects  of  the  tropical 
timber  economy  and  its  environmental  impacts.  The  U.S.  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
importers  of  tropical  timber.  The  ITTO  administers  the  1994  International  Tropical 
Timber  Agreement  aTTA  1994),  whose  51  parties  represent  95%  of  world  trade  in  ' 
tropical  timber.  ITTO  s  recognition  of  the  timber  market's  dependency  on  sustainable 
harvesting  links  U.S.  trade  interests  with  U.S.  priorities  for  sustainable  forest 
management.  The  ITTO  helps  us  achieve  the  U.S.  global  environmental  objective  of 
slowing  and  eventually  reversing  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  world's  tropical  forests, 
which  has  contributed  to  loss  of  biodiversity,  global  warming  and  forest  fire  disasters  on 
a  regional  scale.  ITTO  also  contributes  to  the  U.S.  objective  to  have  a  long-term  supply 
of  tropical  wood  from  well-managed  forests.  In  addition  to  promoting  sustainable  forest 
management  through  the  ITTO,  the  U.S.  shares  its  experiences  in  forest  management 
with  key  tropical  forest  countries.  As  part  of  the  successful  negotiation  of  ITTA  1994 
which  entered  into  force  in  January  1997,  the  U.S.  committed  itself  to  the  "national  goal 
of  achieving  sustainable  management  of  U.S.  forests  by  the  year  2000. "  The 
Intergovernmental  Forum  on  Forests  (IFF)  is  an  important  forum  for  the  U.S.  to  advance 

its  goal  of  sustainable  management  of  the  world's  forests. 

The  G-7  Pilot  Program  to  Conserve  the  Brazilian  Rain  Forest  (PPG-7)  is  a  joint 
undertaking  of  the  international  community  to  work  towards  sustainable  forest 
management  in  the  tropics.  The  PPG-7,  first  proposed  at  the  1990  Group  of  Seven  (G-7) 
industrial  countries  in  Houston,  is  one  of  the  single  most  important  initiatives  to  date  in 
implementing  Agenda  21  of  the  Rio  Conference  on  the  Environment.  Brazil  holds  the 
lion  s  share  of  the  Amazon  Basin,  the  largest,  richest  and  most  threatened  tropical  forest 
in  the  globe,  a  key  global  ecosystem  for  biological  diversity,  that  regulates  hydrological 
and  carbon  cycles  at  regional  and  global  scales.  The  program  supports  a  wide  spectrum 
of  projects  including:  sponsored  scientific  research,  support  of  Amazon  science  centers, 
delineation  of  indigenous  and  extractive  reserves,  and  the  support  of  Brazilian 
environmental  NGOs  working  in  the  Basin.  This  program  is  a  prime  example  of 

concerted  international  cooperation  to  address  problems  of  conservation  and  sustainable 
development. 

CITES  is  a  highly  effective  international  convention  that  protects  species  in  peril  by 
restricting  international  trade  in  certain  plants  and  animals.  The  United  States  provided 
the  impetus  for  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  which  was  signed  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
1973.  CITES  allows  for  trade  in  some  species  through  a  system  of  permits,  enabling 
such  activities  as  research  and  education  and  such  commercial  activities  as  big  game 
hunting  and  alligator  farming.  Besides  affording  these  tangible  economic  benefits, 

CITES  provides  an  important  international  political  forum  at  its  biennial  or  triennial 
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Conferences  of  the  Parties  (COPs),  the  next  of  which  will  be  in  FY  2000,  at  which  U.S. 
environmental  leadership  is  well-known,  respected  and  influential.  As  a  result,  modest 
U  S.  contributions  are  multiplied  whenever  CITES  adopts  and  implements  policies  and 
activities  that  support  U.S.  conservation  and  sustainable  use  goals. 

The  Ramsar  Convention  on  Wetlands  continues  its  28  years  of  commitment  as  a  pioneer 
in  wetlands  conservation  with  its  Seventh  Conference  of  the  Parties  in  1999  in  Costa 
Rica.  This  convention  strongly  complements  and  supports  U.S.  goals  with  respect  to 
waterfowl  conservation  on  U.S.  own  soil  and  the  protection  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  in^ortant  habitat  for  U.S.  migratory  species  by  providing  a  framework  for 
international  cooperation  in  the  conservation  of  wetland  habitats.  Signed  in  1971,  it  is 
the  oldest  global  environmental  treaty,  yet  it  is  a  pioneer  in  modem  techniques  to  assist 
member  states  to  balance  development  needs  with  wetlands  preservation.  Having 
expanded  its  mandate  to  cover  broader  water  issues,  Ramsar  increasingly  recognizes  the 
importance  of  wetlands  to  the  health  of  coastal  and  marine  habitats  such  as  coral  reefs. 

The  International  Coral  Reef  Initiative  (ICRI)  is  an  innovative  voluntary  partnership  of 
nations  and  other  stakeholders  in  coral  reef  protection.  It  has  a  rotating  voluntary 
secretariat  and  no  permanent  staff.  ICRI  recognizes  that  marine  environments  have 
recently  been  impacted  by  massive  cofal  bleaching  events  which  have  compromised  coral 
reef  health  around  the  world.  This  exacerbates  the  known  major  effects  of  overfishing  ' 
and  destmctive  fishing,  removal  of  live  fish  and  live  coral  in  trade,  and  land-based 
pollution.  CITES  and  its  work  in  coral  trade,  the  Ramsar  Convention  with  its  coastal 
mandate,  the  coral  reef  protection  projects  supported  by  lUCN,  imd  the  International 
Coral  Reef  Initiative  (ICRI)  all  play  key  roles  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  U.S.  to  conserve 
reefs  and  other  critical  coastal  and  marine  resources. 

The  North  American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative  (NABCI)  was  launched  in  Mexico  in 
late  1998  with  the  participation  of  over  100  migratory  bird  experts,  NGOs  and  the 
governments  of  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  assisted  by  the  Commission  for 
Environmental  Cooperation  in  Montreal.  NABCFs  goal  is  improved  integration  of  bird 
conservation  efforts  in  and  between  the  three  countries,  to  coordinate  the  use  of  scarce 
funds  for  cross-border  bird  conservation  projects  and  to  reduce  obstacles  towards 
achieving  shared  habitat-based  objectives.  NABCI  encompasses  the  game-related  Noi^ 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  as  well  as  non-game  efforts  such  as  P^ers  in 
Flight.  Priority  projects  would  establish  joint  ventures  in  critical  areas  straddling  the 
U.S.-Mexico  border  and  the  U.S.-Canada  border. 

These  programs  provide  significant  environmental  and  economic  benefits  to  the  United 
States.  CITES,  lUCN,  and  Ramsar  all  have  domestic  conservation  activities  that  directly 
benefit  U.S.  taxpayers.  For  example,  eighteen  significant  wetlands  sites  have  been 
designated  as  Ramsar  sites  in  the  U.S. ,  most  often  at  the  request  of  local  governments, 
communities  and  conservation  groups.  Sites  designated  in  Cenfral  and  South  America  ^e 
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critical  as  wintering  and  stopover  areas  for  waterfowl  and  non-game  bird  species  of 
importance  to  the  U,S.  The  international  designation  helps  to  heighten  awareness  of 
wetland  conservation  values  and  fosters  greater  public  concern  and  action  to  protect  their 
renaming  wetlands.  The  U.S.  utilizes  these  mechanisms  to  promote  international 
environmental  goals  that  further  U.S.  policy  interests  and  initiatives. 

i  ■  ■■■ 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strateeies: 

ly^:  The  U.S.  is  a  major  contributor  to  lUCN  and  plays  an  active  role  in  promoting 
U.S.  environmental  interests  by  channeling  U.S.  contribution  towards  key  issues  to 
maxumze  and  leverage  its  impact.  Six  USG  agencies  are  members  of  lUCN  and  each 
plays  an  active  role  with  lUCN  in  promoting  U.S.  environmental  objectives  and  projects 
in  areas  such  as  the  species  survival  commission  and  its  species  specialist  groups,  marine 
and  coastal  conservation,  and  monitoring  of  wildlife  trade.  By  targeting  funding’to 
priority  areas,  the  U.S.  helps  to  shape  lUCN's  priorities  on  forests,  protected  areas  and 
marine  resources  such  as  coral  reefs  and  sea  turtles,  desertification,  ecosystem 
management  and  endangered  species.  The  U.S.  wants  lUCN  to  be  a  dynamic  partner  in 
a  new  initiative  to  develop  an  Indian  Ocean  Sea  Turtle  Conservation  Agreement  aimed  at 
protecting  sea  turtles  in  that  geographical  area. 

ITTQ:  The  U.S.  focuses  its  voluntary  contributions  to  the  ITTO  on  projects  that  help 
tropical  timber-producing  countries  implement  appropriate  policies  to  conserve  and 
sustainably  manage  their  forests,  while  generating  significant  global  environmental 
benefits  and  assuring  U.S.  importers  a  long-term  supply  of  tropical  wood.  Each  year,  a 
modest  U.S.  contribution  to  ITTO  leverages  several  millions  of  dollars  in  project  co-  ’ 
funding  from  Japan,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
contributors  to  the  ITTO.  Because  of  its  active  and  consistent  support  of  ITTO  projects 
and  activities,  the  U.S.  also  plays  an  influential  role  in  shaping  the  outcome  of  the  twice- 
yearly  ITTO  Council  meetings.  Through  support  of  the  Intergovernmental  Forum  on 
Forests,  the  U.S.  is  building  practical  activities  that  counter  the  push  for  a  global  forest 
convention.  ^ 

^G£7:  The  current  Pilot  Program  project  financing,  including  financing  which  has  been 
contracted  and  pledged  to  the  year  2002,  is  projected  to  be  $278  million  by  the  World 
Bank.  Since  1992,  when  the  project  was  first  established,  the  bulk  of  this  funding  has 
come  from  Germany,  the  European  Union,  Brazil  and  the  UK,  in  that  order.  The  U.S., 
with  only  18%  of  the  funding,  is  trying  to  raise  its  profile  by  highlighting  its  numerous 
bilatdral  aid  programs  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  and  characterizing  them  as  PPG-7 
associated  projects.  ' 

Brazilian  currency  devaluation  and  budget  austerity  measures  may  make  Brazilian 
contributions  to  the  program  increasingly  difficult.  This  makes  U.S.  contributions 
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critical  to  the  program  viability  and  necessary  for  the  USG’s  strategy  to  foment 
sustainable  development  through  sustainable  forest  management  practices  in  one  of  the 
world’s  most  important  and  threatened  tropical  ecosystems.  ' 

CITES:  As  a  niajor  donor  to  the  Convention,  the  U  S.  enjoys  strong  influence.  After 
the  next  Conference  of  Parties  in  April  2000,  the  U.S.  will  again  be  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  CITES's  leadership  body  which  meets  between  the  Conference  of 
Parties  (COP).  In  addition  to  the  voluntary  contribution  to  the  CITES  Trust  Fund,  the 
U.S.  actively  supports  CITES  law  enforcement  and  training  efforts  and  helps  member 
countries  build  capacity  for  implementation  and  enforcement  of  CITES  regulations. 
Implementation  of  domestic  U.S.  laws  such  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  are  also  supported  by  CITES  activities.  The  U.S.  has 
also  traditionally  enjoyed  good  relations  with  the  CITES  Secretariat.  As  a  leading 
member  of  the  CITES  Animals  aid  Plants  Committees,  a  member  or  observer  on  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Timber  Working  Group,  the  U.S.  has  been 
very  influential  in  developing  and  implementing  international  wildlife  trade  policy.  The 
U.S.  consults  closely  with  the  states  and  NGOs  and  seeks  to  be  responsive  to  the  public's 
concern  for  effective  international  wildlife  conservation.  As  one  priority  goal,  the  U.S. 
would  like  to  see  projects  developed  for  CITES  external  funding  that  will  help  curb 
global  coral  trade  which  is  highly  destructive  to  coral  reefs. 

Ramsar:  With  major  U.S.  support  of  Ramsar,  the  U.S.  maintains  significant  influence 
over  its  policy  and  planning  activities.  The  U.S.  supports  Ramsar  activities  in  the 
preservation  of  habitats  for  plant  tod  animal  species  and  the  role  of  wetlands  in  the 
purification  of  water  supplies,  flood  control,  and  maintaining  biodiversity.  The  U.S: 
played  a  strong  supportive  role  in  the  Seventh  COP  held  in  Costa  Rica  in  1999,  helping 
to  ensure  that  this  first  developing  country  COP  was  a  success.  The  location  of  the  COP 
strongly  supports  the  United  States’  particular  focus  on  training  of  wetlands  managers  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  where  effective  management  directly  affects  the  health 
of  bird  populations  of  importance  to  U.S.  citizens.  Long-term  U.S.  support  of  the 
“Wetlands  for  the  Future”  program  which  is  administered  by  the  Ramsar  Bureau 
exenqilifies  U.S.  commitment.  The  goal  of  renewed  U.S.  support  of  the  Small  Grants' 
Fund  is  to  support  wetiands  conservation  projects  globally,  including  those  that  are 
targeted  at  maintaining  and  protecting  coral  reef  ecosystems,  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Coral  Reef  Initiative. 

North  American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative:  The  U.S.  funding  priority  is  to  support 
on-the-groimd  priority  projects  starting  with  the  establishment  of  bird  conservation 
delivery  units  patterned  after  the  successful  Joint  Ventures  of  the  North  Americjm 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan.  These  units  would  comprise  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  local  communities,  NGOs  and  governments.  Some  priority  areas  are  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  such  as  the  Tamaulipan  Plain-Gulf  Coast,  the  Chihuahua 
Desert  and  the  Sonoran  Desert. 
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These  delivery  units  will  discuss  and  propose  specific,  targeted  priority  conservation 
projects.  The  U.S.  will  be  working  closely  with  the  Steering  Committee  to  establish  the 
proper  mechanisms  for  handling  U.S.  funds,  project  review,  audits  and  reports. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

lUCN:  As  the  projects  funded  by  lUCN  are  of  interest  to  various  federal  agencies,  a 
interagency  group  meets  to  discuss  priority  areas  for  funding.  The  Department  works 
closely  with  lUCN's  Washington  office  to  discuss  these  priorities  and  to  establish 
reporting  criteria  for  how  U.S.  funding  is  spent  and  what  specific  project  results  have 
been  achieved.  Strong  support  from  lUCN  for  a  U.S.  sponsored  Forest  Protected  Areas 
Workshop  for  the  IFF  process  was  helpfiil  in  advancing  a  major  U.S.  initiative.  lUCN 
also  contributed  towards  developing  a  sea  turtle  conservation  strategy  for  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  is  a  key  U.S.  marine  conservation  initiative.  lUCN's  continued 
decentralization  and  proposed  streamlining  of  the  World  Conservation  Congress  has 
produced  a  more  efficient  organization. 

ITTO:  The  ITTO  has  adopted  the  first-ever  guidelines  for  sustainable  management  of 
natural  tropical  forests,  plantation  management,  and  the  conservation  of  biologidil 
diversity  in  production  forests,  as  well  as  specific  criteria  and  indicators  for  sustainably 
managing  tropical  forests.  Based  on  these  guidelines  and  criteria,  each  member  tropical 
country  develops  its  own  criteria  and  indicators  that  are  most  appropriate  to  its  specific 
situation.  Member  countries  also  prepare  progress  reports  on  their  efforts  to  achieve 
sustainable  forest  management.  The  ITTO  has  also  made  significant  strides  in  further 
streamlining  its  already  lean  organizational  structure  to,  improve  its  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  under  the  ITTA  1994.  U.S.  Chairmanship  of  the  ITTO  Council  in  1998 
provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  to  positively  influence  the  future  direction  of 
&e  organization  by  shaping  its  policy  agenda.  The  IFF  has  moved  ahead  with  a  series  of 
intersessional  activities  in  support  of  sustainable  forest  management  which  support  U.S. 
action-oriented  vision  of  IFF  final  outcomes. 

CITpS:  In  more  than  two  decades  of  work  to  protect  endangered  wildlife  and  plant 
^cies,  CITES  has  achieved  notable  successes,  including,' establishing  mechanisms  for 
international  monitoring  and  control  of  trade  in  endangered  flora  and  fauna,  effective 
trade  control  of  ivory  (which  has  benefited  elephant  populations  and  led  to  a  1997 
decision  to  allow  limited  resumption  of  ivory  trade  in  1999  if  certain  conditions  are  met), 
and,  improved  cooperation  and  information  exchange  on  trade  in  endangered  species, 
such  as  elephants,  tigers,  rhinos,  pandas,  crocodilians,  exotic  birds  and  plants.  A  period 
of  personnel  turmoil  is  expected  to  abate  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  Deputy 
Secretary-General  in  1997  and  a  new  Secretary  General  in  1999.  The  U.S.  has 
consistently  supported  institutional  reform  at  the  Secretariat.  The  CITES  leadership  and 
parties  recognize  that  for  the  treaty  to  be  effective,  member  countries  must  demonstrate 
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political  will  at  the  highest  levels,  have  adequate  national  legislation,  adequate  customs 
controls,  coordination  of  law  enforcement  efforts,  training,  and  adequate  resources. 

RAMSAR:  Ramsar’s  initiatives  continue  to  shape  human  use  of  wetlands  so  that  diere  is 
continuous  benefit  to  present  generations  while  the  natural  properties  of  ecological 
processes  are  maintained  for  future  generations.  Ramsar's  focus  on  wetlands  and 
waterbirds  now  encompasses  broader  water  resource  concerns  and  international  water 
initiatives.  A  concerted  effort  at  increasing  the  membership  has  resulted  in  a  gain  of  20 
members  since  1996  to  a  total  of  113  today.  The  Ramsar  Bureau,  which  consists  of  the 
professional  staff  and  leadership,  helped  develop  a  strategic  plan  with  specific  goals  and 
objectives  that  lay  out  benchmarks  by  which  to  measure  its  accomplishments  over  the 
1997-2002  period.  The  “Wetlands  for  the  Future”  program  which  is  funded  under  this 
account,  is  administered  by  the  Ramsar  Bureau  with  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Department  of  State.  It  focuses  on  training  of  wetlands 
managers  and  capacity  buil^g  in  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  had 
increasing  positive  impact  since  its  inception  in  1994. 

Performance  Indicators: 

lUCN: 

•  Increase  delivery  of  the  scientific  and  technical  eiqiertise  that  supports  sound 
environmental  decision-making  in  marine,  coastal  and  terrestrial  areas. 

•  Improving  the  global  compilation  of  data  on  the  status  of  species  and  the  facilitation 
of  monitoring  of  international  wildlife  trade  will  assist  U.S.  national  efforts  toward 
sustainable  wildlife  trade. 

•  Specific  attention  to  forest  issues  and  marine  and  coasM  matters  such  as  coral  reef 
protection,  marine  protected  areas  and  sea  turtle  conservation  ^ould  help  support 
U.S.  policy  interests. 

ITTO: 

•  Implement  ITTO’s  first  ever  Work  Rrogram,  which  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of 
actions  ranging  from  improving  market  transparency  to  promoting  the  increase  of 
tropical  timber  from  sustainable  sources. 

•  Market  access  issues,  streamlining  the  policy  and  project  work  of  its  committees  and 
.  strengthening  its  participation  in  IFF  and  related  activities. 

•  Provision  of  practical  capacity  building,  opportunities  for  technology  information 
exchange  in  support  of  capacity  building  and  ^dance  to  countries  working  to 
acMeve  sustainable  forest  management. 
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•  Stabilization  of  deforestation  rates  in  the  Amazon. 

•  Progress  in  the  improvement  of  Brazilian  infrastructure  to  prevent  and  manage  large- 
scale  wildfires  such  as  those  that  affected  the  State  of  Roraima  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1998. 

•  Success  in  bolstering  Brazilian  governmental  and  non-governmental  agency 
involvement  in  different  aspects  of  this  program. 

CITES: 

•  Implementation  of  the  African  elephant  ivory  trkde  decision. 

•  Control  of  trade  in  sturgeon  products  (i.e.,  caviar). 

•  Examination  of  the  coral  trade  (relevant  to  the  International  Coral  Reef  Initiative). 

•  '  Continued  strong  U.S.  role  in  CITES  law  enforcement  training  and  capacity  building 

for  member  countries. 

•  A  more  disciplined  and  conservation-minded  Secretariat,  led  by  a  tough  manager  at 
the  top. 

•  Conservation  issues  are  the  focus  of  CITES's  agenda  when  parties  meet. 

•  Better  implementation  by  member  countries  of  the  treaty's  requirements  for  a 
controlled  and  sustainable  wildlife  trade. 

Ramsar 

•  The  Seventh  COP  in  San  Jose  Costa  Rica  in  1999  successfully  showcased  U.S. 
conservation  efforts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  will  give  an  impetus  to  greater 
conservation  throughout  Latin  America. 

•  Funding  for  the  Small  Grants  Fund  will  have  a  global  impact  on  wetlands 
conservation.  More  projects  funded  by  the  Ramsar's  Small  Grants  Fund  and  the 
Wetlands  for  the  Future  Initiative  will  reflect  Ramsar's  broader  marine  and  coastal 
areas  mandate  and  will  focus  on  coral  reef  protection. 

North  American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative: 

Accounting  and  reports  from  the  North  American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative  has 
established  a  Steering  Committee  Support  Subcommittee  which  deals  with  the 
financial  and  institutional  requirements  on  how  U.S.  funds  are  utilized  and  project 
results  and  development  of  inventory  capability  to  support  trend  analysis  for 
Mexico. 
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UN  Framework  Convention  Climate  Change  and 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  UN  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change  (UNFCCC),  along  with  the  ‘ 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  (IPCC),  represent  the  front  line  of  the 
global  defense  against  the  threat  of  climate  change,  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
single,  most  serious  environmental  threat  facing  the  planet.  The  UNFCCC  has  united 
over  170  countries  in  a  global  response  effort  to  achieve  the  ultimate  objective  of 
stabilizing  concentrations  of  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  level  that  would 
prevent  dangerous  human  interference  with  the  climate  system.  Success  depends  on  a 
long-term  commitment  by  all  nations,  including  developing  countries  and  the  so-caUed 
"economies  in  transition"  -  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
to  take  steps  to  mitigate  climate  change.  i 

The  Parties  to  the  UNFCCC,  at  their  Fourth  Conference  (COP-4)  in  November  1998, 
agreed  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Plan  of  Action.  The  Action  Plan  outlines  a  process  that 
seeks  to  elaborate  the  rules  for  international,  market-based  implementation  mechanisms 
(i.e.,  emissions  trading,  joint  implementation  and  the  Clean  Development  Mechanism), 
the  underlying  compliance  regime,  the  treatmfent  of  carbon  sinks  and  other  key  U.S. 
climate  change  objectives.  The  Action  Plan  will  guide  the  international  negotiations 
under  the  UNFCCC  with  a  view  to  completing  work  on  many  issues  by  late  2000. 

The  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  UPCC),  begun  in  1988  as  a  joint  effort 
of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Environment  Program, 
is  the  single,  most  authoritative,  international  scientific  and  technical  assessment  body 
with  respect  to  climate  change.  The  Panel's  assessment  efforts  are  crucial  to  establishing 
the  scientific  and  technical  underpinnings  of  domestic  and  international  policy  responses 
to  combat  the  threat  of  global  climate  change,  and  its  findings  strongly  influence  policy 
debates  within  and  between  nations. 

The  U.S.  has  strongly  supported  the  work  of  the  IPCC  since  its  inception.  U.S. 
leadership  on  scientific  matters  is  well  recognized  by  other  nations  that  participate  in 
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the  IPCC.  The  U.S.  must  ensure  that  the  IPCC  adequately  supports  the  Climate 
Convention  process  -  without  adequate  funding,  the  IPCC  may  not  be  able  to  deliver 
requested  technical  papers,  special  reports  and  other  assessments  which  provide  policy 
makers  with  sound  scientific  and  technical  guidance.  The  primary  goal  of  the  U.S.  is 

to  help  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  IPCC  and  its  assessments  as  the  most 

comprehensive  and  authoritative  source  on  the  science  of  climate  change.  To  that  end, 
the  IPCC  must  complete  its  reports  in  a  timely  fashion  and  in  accordance  with  * 

established  procedures. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementine  Strateeies: 

As  the  fourth  nation  and  the  first  industrialized  country  to  ratify  the  UNFCCC,  the  U.S. 
has  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  addressing  the  threat  of  climate  change.  The  U.S. 
has  striven  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  international  negotiations,  most  recently  through 
signature  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol  in  November.  In  meeting  the  emissions  target,  the  U.S. 
intends  to  engage  in  a  number  of  actions,  including  flexibility  mechanisms  such  as 
emissions  trading,  joint  implementation,  and  the  Clean  Development  Mechanisnv 

Coming  out  of  COP-4,  the  U.S.  will  focus  its  efforts  on  developing  rules,  guidelines  and 
modalities  for  the  international  mechanisms  that  can  provide  the  greatest  environmental 
benefit  at  least  cost;  and  on  building  a  compliance  reginle  based  on  transparent  and 
effective  monitoring,  measurement  and  reporting  systems,  pie  u:s.  will  also  continue 
to  fulfill  existing  obligations  under  the  UNFCCC,  working  through  the  Subsidiary  Bodies 
for  Implementation  and  Scientific  and  Technological  Advice  (SBI  and  SBSTA).  The 
U.S.  will  also  utilize  meetings  Of  the  SBI  and  SBSTA  to  secure  the  meaningful 
participation  of  key  developing  countries  in  the  global  effort  to  address  climate  change. 
The  Admimstration  has  made  it  clear  that  the  President  will  not  submit  the  agreement  for 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  until  there  is  meaningful  participation  by  key 
developing  countries. 

Through  the  Buenos  Aires  Plan  of  Action  (i.e.,  s  set  of  COP-4  decisions),  the  Parties 
have  posed  numerous  requests  to  the  UNFCCC  Secretariat,  increasing  its  already 
substantial  workload.  The  new  activities  include  organizing  workshops,  synthesizing 
Parties’  subrmssions  on  over  10  different  issues,  and  preparing  original  papers  on  many 
of  the  same  issues.  The  UNFCCC  Secretariat  has  proven  itself  a  competent 
organization  in  supporting  the  work  under  the  Climate  Convention.  The  FY  2000 
budget  request  for  the  UNFCCC  reflects  this  increase  in  responsibilities.  It  also  factors 
in  anticipation  of  the  possibility  that  the  UNFCCC  Parties  will  need  to  assume  their 
own  conference  servicing  expenses,  and  that  these  will  cease  to  be  paid  from  the  UN 
regular  budget. 
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Funds  will  be  used  to  support  the  UNFCCG  adnunistrative  budget  as  well  as  forther 
U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to  the  two  trust  funds  established  by  the  Conference  of  the 
Parties  to  support  participation  in  the  Convention  and  meet  extrabudgetary  needs  of  the 
Secretariat.  : 

The  work  of  this  second  trust  fund  is  likely  to  expand  significantly  as  the  Secretariat  is 
directed  by  the  Parties  to  undertake  such  critical  tasks  as  to  work  on  compliance  and  the 
flexibility  mechanisms,  enhance  consideration  of  technology  transfer  issues,  and  ^ 
facilitate  the  first  review  of  developing  country  communications,  among  others. 

At  its  Fourteenth  Plenary,  held  in  Vienna  in  September  1998,  the  IPCC  officially 
launched  its  Third  Assessment  Report  (TAR).  The  U.S.  chairs  the  IPCC  and  co-chairs 
its  Working  Group  11  on  impacts,  adaptation  and  mitigation.  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  guide 
the  formulation  and  review  of  special  and  techmcal  reports  requested  of  the  IPCC  by  the 
UNFCCC  and  the  IPCC  Plenary.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  will  participate  in  technical 
and  the  IPCC  plenary  session  in  that  time  frame. 

In  FY  2000,  the  IPCC  will  move  forward  with  work  on  the  TAR,  with  the  goal  of 
completing  it  late  in  2000.  It  is  also  expected  to  publish  three  special  reports  on 
technology  transfer,  emission  scenarios,  and  land  use  change  and  forestry  issues.  All 
of  these  assessments  will  necessitate  a  significant  increase  in  its  budget  due  to  the  broad 
range  of  complex  issues  to  be  considered,  the  adnunistrative  structure  needed,  and  the 
personnel  involved  in  the  effort.  The  IPCC  is  also  participating  in  ah  international 
effort  involving  SBSTA  and  the  Environment  Directorate  of  the  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  to  develop  “good  practices 
guidelines”  for  conducting  emissions  inventories  through  expert  meetings  and 
workshops. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

In  FY  1998,  the  U.S.  achieved  its  primary  UNFCCC  Objective  -  the  adoption  of  the 
Kyoto  Protocol  that  largely  reflected  U.S.  ideas  and  approaches.  In  FY  1999,  the  U.S. 
has  begun  to  make  progress  in  seeking  greater  developing  country  involvement  in  the 
global  solution  to  climate  change.  At  COP-4  in  November  1998,  the  P^ies  to  the 
UNFCCC  launched  a  two-year  process  to  reach  closure  on  rules  for  emissions  trading, 
joint  implementation  and  the  Clean  Development  Mechanism  and  agreement  on  a 
compliance  regime.  In  addition,  Argentina  and  Kaz^tan  pledged  to  take  on  binding 
emissions  targets,  thereby  signaling  a  breakthrough  in  developing  country  participation. 

For  FY  1998  and  FY  1999,  the  U.S.  has  succeeded  on  the  IPCC  front,  with  the  smooth 
launch  of  the  Third  Assessment  Report  -  lead  authors  have  been  identified  and  their 
work  is  underway.  In  addition,  the  IPCC  will  have  issued  two  special  reports  on 
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aviation  and  the  regional  impacts  of  climate  ch^ge  and  one  technical  paper  on 

implications  of  proposed  C02  emissions  limitations  . 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  In  FY  2000,  the  U.S.  will  have  achieved  its  UNFCCC  objectives  if  Parties  continue 
to  move  forward  on  the  Buenos  Aires  Action  Plan  and  if  more  developing  countries 
volunteer  to  take  more  serious  steps  on  climate  change,  including  emissions  targets. 

•  In  FY  2000,  the  U.S.  will  have  achieved  its  desired  IPCC  outcomes  if  work  on  the 
Third  Assessment  Report  proceeds  smoothly  and  if  the  requested  technical  and 
special  reports  are  satisfactorily  completed  in  a  timely  manner.  The  U.S.  will  also 
await  the  results  of  the  work  on  “good  practices  guidelines”  for  inventories. 


Multilateral  Assistance 

International  Contributions  for  Scientific, 
Educational  &  Cultural  Activities  flCSECA) 

Including  the  World  Heritage  Convention 


Foreign  Operations  Resources 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  ICSECA  account  supports  U.S.  international  affairs  strategic  efforts  to  secure  a 
sustainable  global  environment  and  to  promote  democratic  practices  and  respect  for 
human  rights. 

Participation  in  selected  UNESCO-related  international  scientific,  educational  and 
cultural  activities  is  considered  essential  to  tl.S.  interests.  Such  participation  enables  the 
U.S.  to  take  initiatives  within  UNESCO  multilateral  programs  that  serve  the  interests  of 
the  ^nerican  educational,  scientific,  cultural  and  communications  communities  that  are 
not  otherwise  available  to  it.  (The  U.S.  withdrew  from  UNESCO  in  December  1984.) 

Supporting  Proerams  And  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  programs  proposed  for  funding  seek  to: 

•  promote  the  advancement,  transfer  and  sharing  of  scientific  knowledge; 

•  foster  understanding  and  protection  of  the  global  environment; 

•  support  literacy,  human  rights  and  democracy  education,  free  flow  of  ideas,  and 

ocean  an^  conservation  research  support  activities; 

•  develop  international  electronic  networks  of  scientific  and  other  information 

,  exchange,  storage  and  retrieval; 

•  enable  the  U.S.  to  maintain  influence  and  leadership  in  high-priority  UNESCO 

activities  such  as  the  intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  (IOC). 

Several  of  the  programs  proposed  for  support  were  U.S.  creations  within  UNESCO  that 
play  an  important  role  internationally  but  need  continued  U.S.  intellectual  and  financial 
support  to  function  effectively.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission  (IOC),  the  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program  (MAB),  and  the 
World  Heritage  Convention. 
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The  Convention  merits  particular  note  in  that  it  is  an  extension  to  the  international  level 
of  the  U.S.  National  Park  concept  and  a  product  of  American  initiative  and  leadership. 
This  conservation  landmark  is  among  the  most  effective  international  tools  for  the 
protection  of  ecosystems  and,  in  situ,  biological  diversity.  The  United  States  was  the 
first  of  150  nations  to  ratify  this  convention,  now  well  on  its  way  to  universality.  Its 
objectives,  and  U.S.  goals  as  a  State  Party,  are: 

•  to  identify  arid  list  natural  and  cultural  sites  considered  of  exceptional  interest  and 
universal  value;  (in  requesting  inscription  of  sites.  States  commit  themselves  to 
protecting  them  and  to  monitor  their  status). 

•  to  assist  States  Parties,  at  their  invitation,  to  meet  dieir  commitment  to  protect  sites 
through  techmcal  and  financial  aid  made  available  through  intergovernmental  and 
NGO  networks. 

The  Convention  has  no  role  or  authority  beyond  listing  sites  and  offering  technical  advice 
and  assistance. 

Strategies: 

The  need  for  understanding  the  planet  has  motivated  the  scientific  community  to  develop 
major  international  programs  to  provide  policy  makers  with  the  best  available  scientific 
knowledge  for  setting  strategies  for  sustainable  human  development.  The  ICSECA 
account  facilitates  flexible,  collaborative  parmerships  between  international  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned  with  the  advancement  of  science  and 

technology ,  the  understanding  of  global  environmental  problems  and  the  improvement  of 
the  human  condition. 

Thus,  ICSECA  provides  hinds  --  through  a  grant  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(NAS)  -  to  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU)  in  support  of  programs 
that  address  global  environmental  change,  biodiversity,  natural  hazards  reduction,  and 
scientific  capacity  building.  This  grant  also  provides  funds  for  a  number  of  small 
catalytic  subgrants  in  support  of  specific  programs  in  microbiology,  the  chemical 
sciences,  and  the  international  social  sciences  that  would  have  been  sunnorted  bv 
UNESCO  were  the  U.S.  still  a  member.  ^ 

The  ICSECA  account  also  provides  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  IOC  that  permits 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  a  leadership  capacity,  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  for 
international  hydrological  programs,  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  (NCLIS)  to  promote  electronic  information  storage  and  retrieval, 
and  to  UNESCO  in  support  of  a  free  press,  literacy,  democracy  and  human  rights 

education,  the  Man  and  the  biosphere  Program  and  other  environmental  activities  and 
activities. 
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To  pursue  its  World  Heritage  conservation  goals,  the  U.S.  will  work  through  the  21 
member  World  Heritage  Committee  and  as  an  active  participant  at  all  World  Heritage 
meetings.  The  Committee  recently  adopted  new  U.S.-inspired  operating  guidelines, 
selection  criteria  and  a  natural  heritage  training  program.  Training  will  address  both 
marine  and  terrestrial  site  resource  management,  sustainable  tourism  management  and 
community  cooperation. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

The  ICSECA  contribution  had  a  significant  and  tangible  positive  impact  in  support  of 
USG  goals.  U.S.  leadership  at  the  World  Heritage  Committee  led  to  constructive  new 
Ecuadorian  legislation  to  protect  the  Galapagos  islands.  The  contribution  provided 
leverage  for  a  leadership  role  in  successfully  seeing  adopted  at  the  UN  a  UNESCO 
bioethics  declaration  that  protected  U.S.  interests  and  conveyed  fundamental  principles  of 
hiunan  rights.  The  U.S.  maintained  leadership  in  the  IOC  through  an  effective  role  in 
selecting  new  leadership,  and  had  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  planning  for  the 
UNESCO  Science  Conference  (Budapest  June  1999).  Finally,  ICSECA  contributions 
enabled  UNESCO  to  promote  democracy  and  human  rights  through  organization  of  a 
CIVITAS-related  training  seminars. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Strong  influence  in  IOC  policy  formulation  and  program  design  maintained; 

•  Continued  opportunities  offered  to  the  U.S.  to  participate  in  key  UNESCO  science 
programs  (MAB,  IHP,  Bioethics;  follow-up  to  Budapest  Science  Conference); 

•  Free  press  infrastructures  in  Bosnia,  Eastern  Europe  and  selected  developing 
countries  strengthened; 

•  Promotion  of  Democracy /Human  Rights  Education  at  UNESCO; 

•  Overall  World  Heritage  Committee  review  of  operational  procedures  with  a  view 

toward  strengthening  the  committee's  ability  to  promote  key  conservation  goals  (e.g. 
Kakadu  National  Park  in  Australia).  . 


Multilateral  Assistance 

World  Meteorological  Organization 
Voluntary  Cooperation  Program  (WMO/VCP) 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

Since  its  inception  at  U.S.  behest  in  1967,  the  World  Meteorological  Organization’s 
Voluntary  Cooperation  Program  (WMO/VCP)  has  provided  training  and  equipment  to 
help  developing  countries  participate  in  WMO  programs,  particularly  the  World  Weather 
Watch  (WWW)  which  provides  continuous,  vital  atmospheric  and  oceanic  data  and 
products  to;  1)  give  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  the  basic  information  needed  to  forecast 
severe  weather  events  and  assist  with  critical  information  on  natural  arid  man-made 
disasters  that  affect  life,  safety,  water  use,  and  crop  yields  around  the  globe;  2)  support 
civil  aviation,  marine  navigation,  and  basic  global  data  needs  for  industry  and  many  U.S. 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Defense;  and  3)  monitor  changes  in  climate,  in  the 
cleanliness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  freshwater  availability  due  to  human  interactions 
with  the  natural  environment. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementing  Strategies: 

For  FY  2000  VCP  programming  will  continue  to  support  the  installation  and 
implementation  of  the  ICAO/WMO  World  Area  Forecast  System  (WAFS),  a  major  six- 
year  project  to  upgrade  the  existing  antiquated  meteorological  telecommunications 
systems  to  a  satellite-based  system  for  the  Americas  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  This  system 
will  significantly  Improve  two-way  communications  with  Meteorological  Services  of 
other  countries,  will  increase  the  flow  of  critical  data  to  the  U.S.,  and  will  improve  early 
warning  capabilities  in  the  Americas.  In  addition  to  assisting  the  U.S.  in  tracking  and 
forecasting  tropical  cyclones,  the  new  telecommunication  data  linkages  will  underscore  a 
key  U.S.  foreign  policy  goal:  the  need  for  free  and  unrestricted  exchange  of 
meteorological  and  related  data  and  products  internationally. 

VCP  funds  are  also  used  for: 

•  Contributions  of  U.S.  manufactured  meteorological  and  hydrological  equipment  to 
increase  the  capacity  and  ability  of  developing  countries  to  provide  weather  data 
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observations.  This,  in  turn,  creates  a  market  in  the  recipient  countries  for  future 

purchases  of  U.S.  spare  parts  and  supplies. 

•  Training  at  the  U.S.  National  Weather  Centers  for  Environmental  Prediction  for 

developing  country  meteorologists  in  the  application  of  regional  weather  information 
disseminated  by  the  U.S.  This  training  program  benefits  the  U.S.  by  improving  the 
‘  information  through  using  the  local  expertise  of  the  foreign  meteorologists.  The 
return  of  trainees  to  their  countries,  in  positions  of  influence,  in  turn  leads  to  better 
cooperation  and  support  for  U.S.  meteorological  and  hydrological  interests. 

VCP  activities  are  coordinated  with  donor  organizations  such  as  ICAO,  IMO,  FAO, 
World  Bank,  the  European  Union,  as  well  as  regional  and  bilateral  parmers,  to  avoid 

duplication  and  to  take  advantage  of  synergistic  opportunities. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

The  installation  of  the  ICAO/WMO  World  Area  Forecast  System  (WAFS)  will  be 
completed  in  FY  2000. 

In  FY  1998  and  1999  the  National  Weather  Service,  in  facilitating  the  implementation  of 
WAFS,  provided  equipment  to  the  following  countries:  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Indonesia, 
Vietnam,  and  to  the  WMO  in  Switzerland. 

In  FY  1998  and  1999  in  pursuit  of  WAFS  objectives  the  National  Weather  Service  of  the 
USG  provided  training  to  meteorologists/officials  from  the  following  countries. 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guyana,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Suriname,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Grenada,  Bermuda,  Cayman 
Islands  Belize,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Netherlands  Antilles,  Trinidad  &  Tobago,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  After  each  of  the  seminars,  thpre  was  better  understandmg  by  the 
participants  of  WAFS  operations.  After  the  seminars  there  was  greater  dialogue  ^ong 
the  training  class  participants  with  problem-solving  between  and  among  countries  WAFS 

experts. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Installation  of  2-way  WAFS  capabilities  to  enable  the  U .S.  to  receive  meteorological 
hydrological  data  received  from  the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  and  Central,  South 
American,  and  Pacific  Rim  countries  which  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  U.S.  National  Weather  Service  warning  and  forecast  models.  Hurricane  experts 
estimate  that  the  accuracy  of  hurricane  landfalls,  storm  surges  and  precipitation 
predictions  would  be  degraded  by  30  percent  or  more  if  “anchor  data”  from  other 
countries  were  not  available. 
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•  Availability  of  upper  air  and  precipitation  data  from  other  countries  for  NWS 
numerical  modelers  to  determine  the  probabilities  of  development  in  tropical  weather 
and  ite  intensity.  Those  data  from  sources  outside  the  U.S.  are  of  critical  importance 
to  U.S.  tropical  warnings  and  forecasts.Once  the  ICAO/WMO  WAFS  has  been 
implemented  worldwide,  aircraft  will  be  able  to  adjust  their  course  in  mid-flight  to 
avoid  strong  head  winds,  resulting  in  an  estimated  $1  billion  savings  in  fuel  costs 
annually  for  U.S.  airlines. 

•  Increased  Internet  connectivity  of  National  Meteorological  and  Hydrological  services 
and  more  efficient  exchange  of  specialized  environmental  analyses  related  to 
sustainable  development. 


Multilateral  Assistance 

United  Nations  Population  Fund  (UNFPA) 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


Ijnupunr— . . . . . . . .....ii.  — - - - -  __ 

lO&p  25,000*  _ 

♦Total  does  not  reflect  the  $5  million  withheld  from  UNFPA  per  Congressional  Prohibition  on  U.S. 
funding  for  UNFPA’s  China  Program. 


International  population  policy  is  a  critical  element  of  the  USG’s  comprehensive  strategy  for 

sustainable  development,  which  integrates  goals  for  population  and  health  with  those  of 

protecting  the  environment,  building  democracy,  and  encouraging  broad-based  economic 
growth.  Slower  population  growth  promotes  internal  stability  and  social  and  economic 
progress  in  other  countries,  thereby  improving  economic  opportunities  for  Americans  and 

reducing  die  potential  for  future  global  crises. 

The  U  S  impleirients  its  international  population  policy  through  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs.  In  the  bilateral  context,  USAID  is  the  primary  agency  responsible  for  assisting 
developing  countries  with  population  and  development  progra^.  In  FY  1998  USAID 
provided  population  assistance  to  just  over  50  countries;  multilateral  programs  reaching  a  far 
larger. number  of  countries  are  an  important  complement  to  USAID’s  activities. 

Operating  in  over  160  developing  countries  and  countries  in  transition,  the  United  Nations 
Population  Fund  (UNFPA)  is  the  largest  multilateral  provider  of  population  assistance  and 
has  primary  responsibility  among  the  UN  system  agencies  for  population  issues.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  International  Conference  on  Population  and  Development  (ICPD)  held  in  Cairo 
in  1994,  UNFPA  has  concentrated  its  funding  in  the  three  areas  of  reproductive  health  and 

family  planningv  population  policy^  and  advocacy. 

Within  each  program  area,  UNFPA  supports  research,  training,  awareness  and  information 
dissemination.  Gender  concerns  and  women’s  empowerment  are  integral  components  of  all 
UNFPA  programming.  Likewise,  the  Program  of  Action  of  the  ICPD  mirrors  U.S.  population 
policy  in  its  emphasis  on'reducing  infant  arid  maternal  mortality,  preventing  the  spread  of 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  including  HIV/AIDS,  improving  the  economic,  social  and  political 
status  of  women,  supporting  the  family,  narrowing  educational  gaps  between  boys  and  girls, 
increasing  men’s  involvement  in  reproductive  health  and  child  rearing,  and  discouraging 
wasteful  resource  consuiription.  UNFPA  does  not  fund  abortions  nor  does  it  advocate  abortion 
as  a  means  of  family  planning. 
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The  overall  objective  of  the  USG  is  to  implement  the  Program  of  Action  agreed  upon  at 
the  IGPD.  This  includes  the  establishment  of  national  population  policies  and  progr^s 
in  each  country ,  the  conversion  of  family  planning  programs  into  more  comprehensive 
reproductive  health  programs,  and  the  attainment  of  program  self-sufficiency  by  recipient 
coimuies.  UNFPA,  as  the  leading  multilateral  organization  supporting  this  effort, 
provides  critically  needed  reproductive  health  services  throughout  the  developing  world. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strateeies: 

The  U.S.  will  use  its  position  as  an  important  contributor  and  the  U.S.  seat  on  the 
UNDP/UNFPA  Executive  Board  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  contribution  is  spent  in  a 
manner  which  promotes  coherent,  measurable  follow-up  to  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action 
and  sustainable  population  growth  worldwide.  A  substantial  U.S.  contribution  to 
UNFPA  is  critical  for  maintaining  U.S.  influence  over  UNFPA’s  policies  and  programs. 
The  Congressional  prohibition  of  any  U.S.  contribution  to  UNFPA  in  FY  1999  has 
already  engendered  much  public  criticism  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  .and  questioning  as  to 
the  real  strength  of  a  30-year  U.S.  commitment  to  international  family  planning  the 
ICPD  Program  of  Action  and  UNFPA. 

Other  Donors:  The  U.S.  contribution  to  UNFPA  peaked  at  $40.0  million  in  FY  1994 
It  was  $25  million  in  FY  1997  and  $20.0  million  in  FY  1998  (after  a  Congressionally 
mandated  $5  million  deduction  related  to  UNFPA’s  China  program).  In  1998  the  U.S. 
ranked  seventh  among  donors  to  UNFPA,  following  Japan,  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Germany  and  the  U.K.  The  U.S.  contribution  accounted  for  roughly  seven 
percent  of  total  1998  contributions  to  UNFPA.  Congress  prohibited  any  contribution  to 
UNFPA  in  FY  1999. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Since  the  ICPD,  many  countries  have  either  instituted  ICPD-consistent  national 
population  programs  or  integrated  ICPD  principles  more  closely  into  existing  programs. 
Of  note  m  1998,  India  moved  significantly  away  from  numerical  demographic  concerns 
and  toward  a  decentralized,  rights-based  approach,  and  China  began  a  new  UNFPA 
program  proscribing  the  use  of  birth  targets  and  quotas  in  program  areas.  These  two 

countries  have  38%  of  the  world’s  population. 

The  absolute  number  of  people  receiving  family  planning  and  other  reproductive  health 
services  has  risen  globally,  but  proportionately  it  will  not  keep  pace  with  global 
population  increases  unless  more  resources  are  devoted  to  those  services.  Financial 
crises  in  Asia  and  Russia,  low  export  prices  for  energy  producers,  and  civil  strife  in 
Africa  are  among  the  serious  constraints  on  population  program  spending.  UNFPA 
programs  have  supplemented  local  funding  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  added  needed 
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technical  and  managerial  capacity  in  countries  as  diverse  as  Haiti,  Rwanda,  Kyrgyzstan 
and  Laos. 

In  1998  UNFPA  took  the  lead  in  organizing  a  wide  range  of  activities  to  prepare  for  the 
1999  five-year  review  of  implementation  of  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action.  Governments, 
international  organizations,  NGOs  and  academic  institutions  examined  their  population 
and  development  efforts  and  recommended  key  fuUire  actions  needed  to  reach  ICPD 
goals.  UNFPA  is  organizing  an  International  Forum  hosted  by  the  Netherlands  in 
February  1999  to  assess  ICPD  Program  implementation,  and  will  be  a  key  player  in  the 
other  two  ICPD-l-5  events:  the  Commission  on  Population  and  Development  meeting  in 
March  and  the  UN  General  Assembly  Special  Session  in  late  June.  The  U.S.  looks  for 
this  process  to  reenergize  participants  and  chart  the  way  forward  for  fall  implementation 
of  the  ICPD  Program. 

Performance  IndKOtors: 

•  Wider  adoption  of  national  programs  consistent  with  ICPD  goals; 

•  More  clients  served  by  UNFPA  programs; 

•  Enhanced  delivery  of  reproductive  health  services  in  countries  with  UNFPA 

programs; 

•  Increased  resources  dedicated  by  all  countries  to  population  stabilization. 


Multilateral  Assistance 

UN  Voluntary  Fund  for  Technical  Cooperation 
in  the  Field  of  Human  Rights 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  UN  Voluntary  Fund  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  the 
Field  of  Human  Rights  (the  Fund)  are  consistent  with  U.S.  objectives  of  promoting 
(temocracy  and  human  rights.  The  Fund  is  one  of  the  primary  funding  mechanisms  for 
the  UN  Advisory  Services  and  Technical  Assistance  program,  which  provides  human 
nghts  assistance  to  governments  at  their  request.  The  Fund  is  a  critical  tool  in  the 
advancement  of  human  rights  improvements.  The  Fund  provides  the  resources  necessary 
to  implement  UN-related  international  conventions  and  other  human  rights  instruments  . 

Hie  UN  can  use  the  Fund  to  undertake  projects  that,  in  some  instances,  are  too  sensitive 
for  the  United  States  to  implement  bilaterally.  In  addition,  the  Fund  often  complements 
other  bilateral,  regional,  and  NGO  programs.  Many  NGOs  involved  in  both  human 
nghts  and  democratization  programs  support  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Fund. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementation  Strateeies: 

■  * 

The  UN  Secretary  General  formally  created  the  Fund  in  1987.  The  board  of  trustees 
established  in  1993,  oversees  the  Fund  and  develops  its  long-term  policy  guidelines.  ’ 
Funding  priorities  are  influenced  by  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  (UNHRC)  and 
the  UN  General  Assembly.  At  U.S.  initiative,  several  UNHRC  special  rapporteurs  are 
now  authorized  to  recommend  programs  for  funding  consideration.  The  High 
Commssioner  for  Human  Rights  (HCHR)  has  made  the  Advisory  Services  program  a 
priority  and  holds  overall  responsibility  for  the  Fund’s  direction. 

The  Fund’s  program  components  include,  inter  alia;  building  and  strengthening  national 
and  regional  institutions  and  infrastructures  for  human  rights;  promoting  democracy 
development,  and  human  rights;  strengthening  the  rule  of  law  and  democratic 
i^titution?;  providing  assistance  for  the  conduct  of  free  and  fair  elections;  and  improving 
the  administration  of  justice  and  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 
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Multilateral  Assistance  i 
Performance  Evaluation 

A  secure  tradition  of  voluntary  funding,  anchored  by  the  U.S.  contribution,  would  ensure 
availability  of  such  assistance  to  those  nations  that  seek  help  in  strengthening  their  own 
democratic  institutions  and  protecting  the  human  rights  of  their  citizens.  Many  of  these 
nations  are  newly  independent,  and  are  struggling  to  nurture  the  democratic  ttaditions  of 
donor  nations.  Reliable  funding  would  also  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  Je  UN  Hig 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  as  overseer  of  the  UN  Center  for  Human  ^ghts,  as_  ^ 
well  as  reiterate  the  commitment  of  the  U.S.  to  an  efficient  and  responsive  human  rig 

mechanism. 

The  United  States  has  been  among  the  Fund’s  largest  single  contributors  in  recent  years, 
inspiring  other  governments  to  do  likewise  and  fulfilling  a  major  U.S  policy  goal.  _ 
Contributions  Mve  climbed  to  more  than  $7  million  annually  (1995),  led  by  the  U.S  and 
other  western  nations.  In  recent  years,  as  more  countnes  have  begun  Ae  tr^sition  to 
democracy,  the  number  of  requests  for  assistance  have  increased  considerably  At 
present  an  annual  backlog  of  more  than  $10  million  in  unfunded  projects  exists.  The 
U.S.  increased  contribution  in  FY  1999  of  $1.5  million  and  a  similar  level  of  funding  m 
FY  2000  will  help  leverage  increased  contributions  by  other  governments. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  The  conclusion  of  free  and  fair  elections  in  countries  transitioning  to  democracy 

•  Improved  administration  of  justice  and  independence  of  the  judiciary ,  as  measure  y 
reduced  backlogs  of  pfending  cases,  and  reduced  length  of  pretrial  detention. 

•  The  establishment  of  national  human  rights  institutions  and  training  of  government 

•  Human  rights  education  programs  and  training  programs  for  police  and  military 

forces.  * 
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U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives  • 

Voluntary  Fund  for  Victims  of  Torture 

(UNVFVT)  supports  the  U.S.  international  affairs  strategic  goal  of  democracy  and 
human  rights.  The  use  of  torture  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  establishing  and 
developing  accountable  democratic  governmental  institutions.  Assisting  torture  victims 
helps  establish  ^d  reinforce  a  climate  of  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  good  governance 
^d  respect  for  human  rights.  The  UNVFVT,  established  by  the  UN  General  Assembly 
m  198 1 ,  provides  worldwide  humamtarian  assistance  to  torture  victims  and  their 

ps^hologlcTr*  developing  countries.  Such  assistance  is  primarily  medical  and 

The  U.S.  has  been  m  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  end  torture  internationally.  As  the  single 
largest  contributor  to  the  Fund  in  recent  years,  U.S.  contributions  underscore  a  U  S 
commitment  to^the  rights  of  the  individual  and  to  the  essential  importance  of  protecting 
ese  rights  and  encourage  other  governments  to  increase  their  contributions.  In  1997 
the  Fund  disbursed  $3.8  million,  but  received  requests  for  financial  support  of  over  $6.8 
mlhon,  a  considerable  shortfall.  Only  31  countries  contributed  to  the  Fund  in  1997 

Council  for  torture  Victims  (IRCT)  estimates  a  need  of 

over  $10  million  m  additional  funds  for  rehabilitation  services. 

Supporting  Programs  And  Implementing  StrntPm^ 


All  grants  are  awarded  by  the  five-member  UNVFVT  Board  of  Trustees,  which  reports 
directly  to  the  UN  Secretary  General.  The  Board’s  mandate  requires  that  all  aid  be^ 
distnbuted  through  “established  channels  of  humanitarian  assistance,”  such  as  hospitals 
research  and  traimng  centers,  medical  and/or  psychological  treatment  centers,  or 
overseas  doctors  projects.  In  order  to  protect  torture  victims  from  retaliation  and 
provide  the  privacy  necessary  to  heal  both  physical  and  psychological  wounds,  the  Fund 
does  not  publicize  names  or  cases. 
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As  of  May  1998,  105  countries  out  of  185  have  ratified  the  Convention  against  Torture 
and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment.  Human  rights 
organizations  estimate  that  more  than  40  countries  carry  out  systematic  govemment- 

sanct^ned  torture.  Sporadic  torture  occurs  in  many  more  countries. 

Starting  from  the  first  treatment  and  rehabilitation  center  in  1982,  there  are  now  nearly 
200  such  centers  all  over  the  world.  From  1983  to  1997,  the  Fund  financed  255  projects 
for  direct  assistance  to  victims  of  torture. 


•  Number  of  rehabilitation  centers. 

•  Number  of  organizations  supported  by  the  Fund. 

•  Number  of  treatment  centers  established  in  die  U.S.  to  serve  the  over  400,000  torture 
victims  who  live  there. 

•  Number  of  training  programs  financed  by  the  Fund  for  healA  care  professionals 
specializing  in  the  treatment  of  torture  victims  and  human  rights  courses  for 

government  officials  and  police  forces.  ) 


Multilateral  Assistance 


Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
Programs  for  Strengthening  Democracy 


This  appropriation  request  relates  to  two  International  Affairs  Strategic  Goals  ~ 
Democracy  and  Human  Rights,  and  Regional  Stability.  These  two  Goals  are  interrelated 
--  strengthemng  democracy  and  human  rights,  in  addition  to  being  an  important  end  in 
iteelf,  contributes  to  regional  stability,  as  democracies  are  less  liable  to  be  wracked  by 
civil  strife,  or  engage  in  aggressive  policies  towards  other  states. 

The  democracy-strengthening  programs  for  which  this  appropriation  request  is  being 
made  mclude:  electoral  observation;  strengthening  electoral  tribunals  and  other 
components  of  national  electoral  systems;  civic  awareness  and  voter  registration 
programs;  programs  supporting  greater  participation  of  women  in  political  life;  electronic 
dissemnation  of  information  relevant  to  political  reform;  seminars  and  other  fora 
permitting  exchange  of  experiences  by  reform-minded  participants  in  hemispheric 
political  systems;  support  for  the  OAS/  lADB  (Inter-American  Defense  Board) 
Humanitarian  Demining  Program  in  Central  America;  and  support  for  the  work  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  (lACHR). 


Implementation  of  U.S.  strategic  goals  involves  working  with  various  components  of  the 
Inter-American  system  such  as  the  OAS  Secretariat’s  Unit  for  the  Promotion  of 
Democracy  (UPD),  the  lACHR,  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  etc.,  in 
developing  programs  relevant  to  the  objectives  set  forth  above.  The  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
OAS  (USOAS)  carefully  analyzes  project  proposals  to  ensure  that  only  the  most  essential 
programs  and  costs  are  funded  by  the  United  States.  Once  a  program  begins,  embassy 
officers  m  the  country  where  the  program  is  taking  place  monitor  progress  and  meet  with 
on-site  OAS  steff.  USOAS  also  requires  progress  reports  from  the  OAS  and  other  Inter- 

American  bodies  that  administer  these  programs. 
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OAS  electoral  observations  have  acquired  such  prestige  that  in  the  course  of  nine 
elections,  held  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  FY  1998,  eight  countries  requested  OAS 
observation.  When  a  contested  result  in  the  1997  Guyana  elections  brought  that  country 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war,  the  OAS  observation  mission’s  judgment  that  the  elections  had 

been  fair  provided  an  indispensable  baseline  for  successful  international  mediation.  A 

UPD  program  in  Guatemala  is  encouraging  voter  participation  by  indigenous  people, 
particularly  indigenous  women,  and  corresponds  to  an  element  of  the  peace  accords 

whichended36  yearsof  Civil  War  in  Guatemala.  Through  its  “Database  of  the 
Americas”  program,  the  UPD  has  made  the  corpus  of  hemispheric  constitutional 
legislation  immediately  available  to  reformers  eager  to  improve  their  own  countries’ 
laws.  The  Central  American  demining  program  is  a  major  success  story  in  terms  of 
worldwide  U.S.  policy  of  helping  countries  remove  antipersonnel  landmines  left  over 
from  previous  conflict  which  threaten  civilian  lives.  None  of  these  programs  could  have 

taken  place  without  U.S.  financial  support. 

The  lACHR  is  the  sole  Western  Hemispheric  body  responsible  for  reporting  on  the  status 
of  human  rights  in  OAS  member  states  and  plays  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
shaping  a  positive  human  rights  agenda  in  the  region.  One  of  the  lACHR’s  most 
important  activities  is  on-Site  visits  and  the  subsequent  publication  of  country  reports 
assessing  human  rights  observance.  For  instance,  it  has  begun  a  prograni  to  highlight  the 
generally  poor  enforcement  of  the  human  rights  of  women  in  Latin  American,  and  a  plan 
to  remedy  those  deficiencies.  With  strong  U.S.  encouragement,  the  lACHR  in  1998 
created  a  “Special  Rapporteur  on  Freedom  of  Expression”,  whose  main  job  will  be  to 
protect  press  freedom  against  governments  which  seek  to  curtail  it  by  pressure,  threats 
and  even  violence.  The  reluctance  of  OAS  member  states  to  facilitate  human  rights 
jUQnjjoiljig  or  to  ftmd  the  lACHR  in  an  adequate  manner  makes  U.S.  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  lACHR  essential  to  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  mission,  especially  its 
on-site  visits. 

Performance  Indicator: 

•  Percentage  of  elections  for  which  countries  request  OAS  observation,  credibility  of 

the  observations  as  reported  by  U.S.  Embassies  and  other  sources. 

•  Success  of  programs  to  strengthen  electoral  systems  as  analyzed  and  reported  by  U.S. 
Embassies. 

•  Success  of  civil  education  program  as  analyzed  and  reported  by  U.S.  embassies, 
drawing  inter  alia  on  observable  factors  such  as  increase  in  voting  by  target  groups. 

•  Completion  ofCentral  American  demining  program  by  2000. 

•  Increased  number  of  on-site  visits  by  lACHR  and  reduction  in  time  needed  to  handle 
individual  cases. 
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World  Food  Program  (WFP) 


Foreign  Operatiofas  Resources; 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives: 


U.S.  donations  of  agricultural  commodities  and  associated  logistical  cash  are  used  to 
achieve  U.S.  humanitarian  objectives  of  combating  starvation,  poverty,  and  human 
misery,  adding  some  stability  to  a  turbulent  world  consistent  with  the  U.S.  international 
affairs  strategic  goal  of  humanitarian  assistance..  The  lO&P  contribution  allows  us  a 
ledger  credit  toward  the  obligation  of  providing  “full  cost  recovery”  of  indirect  support 
costs  for  WFP  operations. 

WFP,  under  the  present  leadership  of  its  American  Executive  Director,  Catherine 
Bertini,  has  coped  well  in  addressing  emergencies  (such  as  Hurricanes  Mitch  and 
Georges,  floods  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  multiple  crises  in  North  Korea),  targeting  its 
development  portfolio  to  the  neediest  countries  (reducing  the  number  of  countries  served 
from  over  80  to  about  50). 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies: 

As  the  principal  vehicle  for  multilateral  food  aid  within  the  UN  system,  the  World  Food 
Program  (WFP)  uses  commodities  and  cash  donated  by  member  countries  for 
humanitarian  relief  and  for  social,  economic,  and  environmental  development. 
Established  in  1963  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  UN  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO),  the  WFP  operates  exclusively  from  voluntary  contributions  by 
member  states.  Commodities  are  distributed:  (1)  to  support  development  projects  which 
promote  food  security;  (2)  for  protracted  refugee  and  displaced  persons  projects;  and  (3) 
as  emergency  food  assistance  in  situations  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters 

Development  projects  have  traditionally  constituted  two-thirds  of  WFP’s  overall 
program.  Its  food-for-work  projects  mobilize  poor  peoples’  labor  to  create  employment 
and  income  and  to  build  the  infrastructure  necessary  for  sustained  development 
Nutrition  programs  assist  school  feeding,  pre-school  toddlers,  and  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers.  WFP  has  also  targeted  food  aid  to  those  most  adversely  affected  by  reductions 
in  food  subsidies  as  a  result  of  structural  adjustment  programs. 
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Overall,  the  U.S.  contributes  about  one  third  of  WFP’s  commodity  and  cash  budget  of 
$2,446  billion  for  the  1998/1999  biennium.  Other  large  donors  are  the  EU,  the  Nordic 
countries,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Canada.  Its  administrative  overhead  (less  than  nine 
percent)  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  UN  system. 

Performance  Evaluation:  ^ 

The  U.S.  has  been  both  encouraged  and  impressed  by  WFP  reform  efforts.  Increased 
food  tonnage  has  been  moved  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  staff  or  overhead  costs. 
WFP’s  administrative  budget  has  been  straightlined  despite  the  increase  in  emergency 
assistance.  WFP’s  financial  system  has  been  upgraded  and  full-cost  recovery  has  been 
implemented.  Increased  accountability  has  generated  a  corresponding  increase  in  donor 
confidence. 

WFP  has  achieved  notable  success  in  getting  recipients  back  on  their  feet  economically. 
Beneficiaries  have  recovered  to  become  markets  for  U.S,  goods  ^d  services.  Almost 

two  thirds  of  WFP’s  resources  are  now  used  to  provide  humanitarian  food  aid  in 

burgeoning  emergency  and  protracted  refugee  situations,  especially  in  North  Korea,  Sub- 
Salwan  Africa,  and,  in  the  wake  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  Hurricanes  Mitch  and 
Georges,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  WFP  has  taken  the  lead  in  providing  food 
to  refugees  in  Northern  Iraq  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  In  many  cases,  most  notably 
North  Korea,  the  United  States  has  found  WFP  to  be  an  effective  channel  for 
development  projects  and  relief  operations  that  would  not  have  been  possible  through 
U.S.  bilateral  channels. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Niraiber  of  emergency  victims  saved  from  starvation. 

•  Refugee  mobility  reduced  by  in  situ  feeding. 

•  Number  of  natiom  who  are  graduating  from  WFP  development  assistance  while 
becoming  valuable  markets. 

•  Overhead  assuring  high  percentage  of  dollars  working  on  the  ground. 

•  School  attendance  by  young  females  in  traditional  cultures. 

•  Establishment  of  farm-related  enterprises  which  graduate  to  commercial  viability. 

•  Development  success  which  offsets  or  obviates  the  need  for  emergency  assistance  and 

measurable  diminution  in  malnourishment  within  many  long-standing  recipient 

nations. 

•  Measurable  reforestation  and  economic  benefit  derived  therefrom. 


Multilateral  Assistance 


Afghanistan  Emergency  Trust  Fund  (AETF) 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


Humanitarian  Assistance:  The  U.S.  Government  supports  efforts  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  Afghan  people  through  the  return  of  peace  to  Afghanistan 
accompamed  by  the  establishment  of  a  broad-based,  representative  government. 
This  in  turn  will  allow  the  return  of  close  to  three  million  Afghan  refugees  and 
internally  displaced  to  their  homes,  the  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan’s  war-tom 
economy  and  infrastmcture,  the  opening  up  of  Afghan  routes  to  trade  between 
central  and  sou*  Asia,  a  reduction  in  drug  cultivation  and  trafficking,  removal  of 
landmines  and  improved  respect  for  human  rights,  including  the  rights  of  women 
and  girls  and  minorities.  The  United  States  supports  the  activities  of  the  UN, 
particularly  the  UN  Special  Mission  to  Afghanistan  and  the  UN  Office  for  the 
Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Assistance  to  Afghanistan  (UNOCHA),  as  offering 
the  best  hope  for  achieving  these  goals. 

The  Secretary  of  State  signaled  strong  Administration  interest  in  Afghanistan  during 
her  visit  to  Peshawar,  Pakistan  in  October  1997,  and  the  White  House  continued  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  Afghan  women  on  International  Women’s  Day  in 
March  1998  and  Human  Rights  Day  in  December  1998.  Members  of  Congress 
remain  keenly  interested  in  finding  an  end  to  the  Afghan  civil  conflict  and 
improvement  in  human  rights  practices. 

While  the  peace  effort  is  paramount,  the  United  States  also  supports  interim  efforts 
to  help  the  Afghans,  particularly  the  refugees  and  intemally  displaced.  These 
efforts  are  coordinated  by  the  UN  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian 
Assistance  to  Afghanistan  (UNOCHA),  created  in  1988  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
UN  agencies  involved  in  Afghan  relief  and  reconstniction,  including  demining 
programs,  and  thereby  ensure  adequate,  cost-effective,  and  non-duplicative  UN 
programs  in  Afghanistan.  AETF  is  UNOCHA’s  funding  mechanism.  The  U.S. 
contribution  to  AETF  will  help mitigate  the  effects  of  the  civil  war  in  Afghanistan, 
which  include  regional  instability,  drug  trafficking  and  terrorist  training. 
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Suitportmg  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  United  States  plans  to  achieve  its  objectives  multilaterally  by  making  clear  its 
support  for  UN  humanitarian  activities  and  encouraging  Other  donors  to  contribute 
to  them.  Our  financial  commitment  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  kinds  of 
contributions  that  need  to  be  made  to  help  the  Afghans.  Our  diplomatic/personnel 
resources  will  make  clear  that  this  is  a  matter  of  USG  policy  toward  Afghanistan. 

A  successful  strategy  will  involve  continued  allocation  of  USG  resources  at  least  at 
the  current  level  until  the  war  is  concluded  and  security  has  been  re-established  in 
Afghanistan.  This  is  likely  to  take  several  years. 

Achievement  of  these  objectives  is  subject  to  the  cooperation  or  acquiescence  of 
other  players  in  Afghan  politics,  both  internal  and  external;  this  is  why  a 
multilateral  effort,  ideally  led  by  the  UN,  is  critical.  For  example,  Iran  is  an 
important  neighbor  of  Afghanistan  with  whom  the  U.S.  does  not  deal  directly,  but 
the  UN  does,  and  can  thereby  facilitate  the  easing  of  regional  tensions  and  eventual 
orderly  return  of  the  1.3  million  Afghan  refugees  still  in  Iran. 

UNOCHA  is  leading  a  major  effort  among  UN  Specialized  Agencies,  donors  and 
NGOs  to  better  define  major  priorities  and  coordinate  relief  efforts.  This  Common 
Programming  approach  will  become  a  model  for  the  deliyeiy  of  humanitarian 
assistance  in  other  areas  with  civil  conflicts  and  complex  emergencies. 

The  IO«&P  contribution  to  AETF  is  one  of  its  few  unearmarked  donations.  As  such, 
it  is  highly  valued  because  it  can  be  allocated  by  UNOCHA  to  purposes  where  the 
need  is  greatest  and  which  might  otherwise  be  neglected. 

Other  donors:  The  new  FY  1999  appeal  issued  by  UNOCHA  is  a  streamlined 
version  of  past  appeals,  including  only  pridrity  programs  that  will  advance  common 
objectives  of  the  international  donor  community  and  meet  the  most  vital  needs  of 
Afghans.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  leaner  appeal  will  attract  donor  funds  more 
than  previous  versions. ,  While  security  conditions  in  Afghamstan  during  much  of 
1998  prevented  some  programs  from  being  fully  implemented,  donor  interest  in 
Afghan  assistance  remained  strong  as  evidenced  by  the  actiye  participation  by  major 
donors  in  the  Afghan  Support  Group,  which  continues  to  support  the  development 
of  the  Common  Programming  mechanisms  being  coordinated  by  UNOCHA. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

•  Continued  support  for  Afghan  humanitarian  efforts  by  other  donors: 
Humanitarian  assistance  and  other  programs  in  Afghanistan  were  severely 
hampered  in  certain  regions  during  much  of  FY  1998  due  to  security  problems. 
Following  an  intensification  of  fighting  among  Afghan  factions  and  U.S.  air 
strikes  against  terrorist  training  camps  in  August,  the  UN  and  most  NGOs 
removed  expatriate  personnel  from  Afghanistan.  Discussions  are  ongoing 
between  the  UN  and  Taliban  to  work  out  new  security  protocols.  In  the 
meantime,  humanitarian  needs  of  the  Afghan  people  have  not  diminished. 

While  there  has  been  some  degree  of  “donor  fatigue”  in  light  of  the  many  years 
of  the  Afghan  civil  war,  donor  interest  intensified  in  1998,  and  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  upon  return  to  more  normal  security  conditions,  key  programs 
will  be  adequately  fimded. 

•  Continued  effective  management  of  Afghan  humanitarian  relief  programs:  With 
the  removal  of  expatriate  staff  from  UN  and  NGO  offices  in  Afghanistan,  there 
is  considerable  concern  that  health  and  education  Standards  for  Afghans  will 
continue  to  deteriorate.  Prior  to  the  withdrawal,  there  were  some  positive 
developments  in  the  delivery  of  health  and  education  assistance  in  certain 
localities  in  Afghanistan  despite  continuing  restrictions  by  the  Taliban  on 
women’s  access  to  health,  education  and  employment. 

•  Continued  improvement  in  coordination  of  relief  efforts:  Coordination  of  relief 
efforts  among  UN  Specialized  Agencies,  donors  and  NGOs  has  improved 
dramatically  during  FY  1998,  both  at  headquarters  level  and  in  the  field.  The 
UNOCHA-staffed,  and  donor-endorsed  Common  Programming  approach  has 
resulted  in  a  strong  degree  of  cohesion  and  a  coordinated  and  principled 
approach  to  delivery  of  assistance.  The  international  community’s  response  to 
two  earthquakes  in  northeastern  Afghanistan  demonstrated  the  relatively  high 
degree  of  coordination.  The  Afghan  Support  Group  met  twice  during  FY  1998 
and  several  times  intersessionally.  Groundwork  was  laid  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Afghan  Programming  Body  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  donor 

!  representatives,  UN  Specialized  Agencies  and  NGOs  in  Islamabad  and  in  the 
field.  This  approach  serves  as  a  model  for  improved  UN  coordination. 
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Performance  Indicators: 

•  Continued  improvement  in  coordination  among  donors,  UN  Specialized 
Agencies,  and  NGOs  for  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  Afghanistan 

•  Effectiveness  of  relief  programs  in  improving  living  conditions  and  maintaining 
health  and  education  standards  for  Afghan  refugees,  returnees,  and  internally 
displaced  persons,  and  removal  of  landmines  and  reduction  in  the  number  of 
mine-related  injuries  and  deaths. 


BILATERAL  ASSISTANCE:  USAID  PROGRAMS 


Bilateral  Assistance 


USAID  Development  Accounts  Overview 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


Development  Assistance 
Fund  (DA) 

1,174,634 

1,194,000 

780,440 

Development  Fund  for 
Africa  (DFA) 

- 

- 

512,560 

Child  Survival  and 

Diseases  Program  Fund 

550,000* 

595, 000^ 

555,000 

Subtotal 

1,724,634 

1,789,000 

1,848,000 

International  Disaster 
Assistance 

190,298 

200,000 

220,000 

Credit  Programs 

11,053 

8,500 

10,000 

USAID  Operating 

Expenses 

478,858 

492,650 

507,739 

IG  Operating  Expenses 

29,047 

30,750 

25,261 

Total 

2,433,890 

2,520,900 

2,611,000 

U.S,  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  manages  programs 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
fostering  economic  growth  and  promoting  sustainable  development;  supporting  the 
establishment  of  democracies  and  upholding  human  rights;  providing  humanit^an  and 
traditional  assistance  to  victims  of  crisis  and  disaster;  and  improving  the  global 
environment,  stabilizing  world  population  growth,  and  protecting  human  health. 

USAID  has  established  goals  in  seven  areas; 

•  Broad-based  economic  growth  and  agricultural  development  encouraged; 

•  Democracy  and  good  governance  strengthened; 

t 

•  Human  capacity  built  through  education  and  training; 

•  World  population  stabilized  and  human  health  protected; 


'  Excludes  $100  million  transferred  to  UNICEF. 

^  Excludes  $105  miUion  transferred  to  UNICEF;  includes  $50  million  emergency  supplemental. 
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•  The  world’s  environment  protected  for  long-term  sustainability; 

•  Lives  saved,  suffering  associated  with  natural  or  man-made  disasters  reduced,  and 
conditions  necessary  for  political  and/or  economic  development  re-established;  and, 

•  USAID  remains  a  premier  bilateral  development  agency. 

The  requested  accounts  address  these  social  and  economic  goals  in  an  interrelated 
fashion,  and  inchvidual  country  programs  are  tailored  to  focus  on  the  strategies  best 
suited  to  meeting  one  or  more  of  these  goals.  Activities  are  designed  to  promote 
sustainable  development  in  some  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  in  nations 
representing  the  world’s  last  underdeveloped  markets.  The  modest  and  well-targeted 
investments  made  today  will  help  prevent  crises  that  turn  into  wars,  as  well  as  creating 
markets  that  will  be  open  to  U.S.  exports. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

USAID  is  making  tangible  progress  toward  achieving  these  goals  by  concentrating 
resources  on  a  few  pivotal  and  mutually  reinforcing  goals.  The  primary  approaches  to 
meeting  these  goals  are; 

Broad-based  economic  growth  programs  ($460  million)  that  focus  on»strengthening 
markets  and  expanding  access  mid  opportunity  for  the  poor.  Different  approaches  will 
be  used  to  reflect  regional  variations  in  development.  Activities  include  programs  to 
increase  agricultural  production,  especially  for  small  farmers,  many  of  whom  are 
women.  (USAID  proposes  a  level  of  $148  million  in  DA/DFA  for  these  activities  as 
part  of  an  overall  target  of  $306  million  from  all  accoimts.)  Other  activities  involve 
strengthening  critical  markets  outside  agriculture  (e  g.,  finance,  industry,  internal  and 
external  trade,  and  labor)  and  undertaking  programs  such  as  microenterprise  that  enhance 
access  and  economic  opportunity  for  the  poor.  (The  DA/DFA  level  for  microenterprise 
is  $75  million  as  part  of  an  overall  level  of  $135  million  from  all  accounts.)  The  FY 
2000  request  includes  funding  to  speed  economic  growth  in  Africa  by  enhancing  the  food 
security  of  selected  countries  through  the  use  of  development  assistance  and  support  for 
agricultural  research.  This  initiative  will  provide  interventions  that  increase  agricultural 
production  and  incomes  and  link  research  efforts  to  overcome  production  and  resource 
degradation  problems.  There  is  continued  funding  for  the  African  Trade  and 
Development  Initiative.  Additional  initiatives  will  assist  Asia’s  economic  recovery  and 
fimd  key  areas  for  reforms  identified  at  the  Second  summit  of  the  Americas. 

Building  democracies  ($150  million)  is  addressed  through  a  four-pronged  strategy; 
strengthening  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human  rights;  encouraging  more  genuine 
and  competitive  political  processes;  promoting  development  of  politically  active  civil 
societies;  and  encouraging  more  transparent  and  accountable  government  instimtions. 
Activities  support  programs  that  strengthen  democratic  institutions  and  practices,  foster  a 
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vibrant  civic  society,  and  encourage  pluralism,  inclusion,  and  peaceful  conflict 
resolution. 

Human  capacity  development  activities  ($148  million)  provide  access  to  quality  basic 
education  ($110  million),  especially  for  girls  and  women  and  assist  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  their  role  as  agents  of  development  .  Investments  in  basic  education  follow 
several  approaches  ranging  from  development  of  policies  and  institutions  that  promote 
increased  universal  access  to  primary  education  to  greater  opportunities  for  under-served 
populations,  rural  populations,  and  other  disadvantaged  children.  As  complements  to 
formal  school  systems,  cost-effective  adult  literacy  and  early  childhood  development 
programs  will  also  be  improved. 

Stabilizing  population  growth  ($355  million)  and  protecting  human  health  ($445 
million)  is  USAID’s  fourth  goal  area.  Population  activities  are  aimed  toward  sustainable 
reductions  in  unintended  pregnancies,  maternal  and  child  mortality  rates,  and  in  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.  Programs  for  family  planning  expand  service  availability  and  use  in 
a  number  of  countries.  USAID  programs  are  giving  increased  attention  to  improving  the 
sustainability  of  public  and  private  sector  services.  Health  activities  are  closely  linked 
with  those  involved  with  stabilizing  population  growth,  especially  in  the  improvement  of 
sustaining  public  and  private  sector  capabilities  and  institutions  that  provide  both  family 
planning  and  health  services.  Health  service  programs  are  strongly  focused  on  child 
survival  programs;,  that  target  the  principal  cause  of  death,  including  preventable  diseases, 
diarrhea,  malnutrition,  acute  respiratory  infections,  and  malaria,  as  well  as  polio 
immunization.  This  includes  an  aggressive  effort  to  fight  Vitamin  A  deficiency  and  other 
diseases  that  have  a  significant  public  health  impact. 

Sustained  management  of  the  environment  ($290  million)  is  promoted  through 
reducing  global  climate  change  (GCC),  conserving  biological  diversity,  promoting 
sustainable  urbanization  including  pollution  management,  increasing  provision  of 
environmentally  sound  energy  services,  and  improving  natural  resource  management. 

The  Agency  has  developed  a  GCC  strategy  that  is  being  implemented  through  a  five- 
year,  $750  million  plan,  which  concentrates  on  key  countries  (excluding  a  $250  million 
Credit  program).  For  FY  2000  USAID  plans  $150  million  for  GCC  of  which  $112 
million  will  be  from  development  assistance.  Biological  diversity  efforts  concentrate  on 
,  guaranteeing  community  land  tpnure  rights  and  improving  management  of  key  protected 
areas  such  as  the  Parks  in  Peril  program  in  Latin  America.  Sustainable  urbanization 
programs  will  continue  to  address  such  problems  as  lack  of  access  to  basic  water  and 
sanitation  services  and  affordable  housing.  Programs  for  sustainable  natural  resource 
management  focus  on  four  resources  that  provide  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  largest 
number  of  people  -  forests,  water,  agricultural  lands,  and  coastal  zones. 

Lives  are  saved,  suffering  reduced  and  development  potential  ($220  million)  is 
reinforced  through  humanitarian  assistance.  The  United  States  has  a  long  tradition  in 
aiding  the  victims  of  man-made  and  natural  disasters.  An  integrated  approach  to 
humanitarian  assistance  —  emergency  relief,  prevention  and  transition  —reduces  suffering 
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and  the  need  for  future  aid.  The  Greater  Horn  of  Africa  Initiative  emphasizes  crisis 
prevention,  as  do  early  warning  systems  and  disaster  preparedness  planning.  The  United 
States’  ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  emergencies  is  already  known  worldwide.  While 
direct  USAID  fimding  for  emergency  assistance  to  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
after  Hurricane  Mitch  totaled  only  $30  million  of  the  $300  million  contributed  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  USAID  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  fielded  a  Disaster 
Assistance  Response  Team  (DART)  that  coordinated  the  entire  U.S.  Government  relief 
effort.  For  countries  emerging  from  crises,  transition  assistance  includes  programs  to 
reinforce  local  security  and  demining,  strengthen  local  governance  and  the  institutions 
that  promote  peaceful  conflict  resolution,  reconciliation,  and  the  restoration  of  social  and 
physical  infrastructure. 

USAID  remains  a  premier  bilateral  development  agency.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  national 
interest  to  maintain  fundamental  capabilities  to  carry  out  international  affairs  missions  in 
sustainable  development.  Promoting  sustainable  development  is  a  necessary  and  critical 
component  of  America’s  role  as  a  world  leader.  It  helps  to  reduce  the  threat  of  crisis, 
and  to  create  the  conditions  for  economic  growth,  the  expansion  of  democracy  and  social 
justice,  and  a  protected  environment.  Under  these  conditions,  citizens  in  developing  and 
transitional  countries  can  focus  on  their  own  social  and  economic  progress,  which  creates 
demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  services  and  expands  cooperative  relationships  betWeen  the 
United  States  and  those  countries  it  assists. 

USAID  carries  out  these  objectives  through  programs  of  grant  assistance  under  the 
Development  Assistance,  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  and  the  Child  Survival  and 
Diseases  Program  Fund,  and  through  selected  use  of  credit  programs  to  leverage  private 
sector  funds  in  support  of  sustainable  development.  The  humanitari^  assistance 
objective  is  carried  out  using  International  Disaster  Assistance  funds.  The  cost  of 
managing  USAID  programs  is  ftmded  through  Operating  Expenses  for  the  Agency  and 
its  Inspector  General. 

Performance  Evaluation/Indicators: 

Performance  is  evaluated  in  countries  where  USAID  implements  development  assistance 
programs  using  the  following  indicators.  For  economic  growth  activities  these  include: 

•  achievement  of  average  annual  growth  rates  in  real  per  capita  income  above  one 
percent; 

•  average  annual  growth  in  agriculture  at  least  as  high  as  population  growth  in  low 
income  countries; 

•  increased  openness  and  greater  reliance  on  private  markets;  and 

•  decreased  reliance  on  foreign  aid  in  advanced  (middle-income)  countries. 

Indicators  of  strengthened  democracy  and  good  governance  are: 

•  number  of  countries  classified  as  free/partly  firee/not  free 
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•  credible  and  competitive  political  processes  encouraged,  and 

•  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human  rights  of  women  as  well  as  men  strengthened  and 
development  of  a  politically  active  civil  society  promoted. 

Indicators  for  human  capacity  development  are: 

•  percentage  of  countries  in  each  region  whose  growth  in  net  primary  Enrollment  ratio 
is  sufficient  to  reach  full  enrollment  if  sustained  through  2015; 

•  virtual  elimination  of  the  difference  between  the  girls’  and  boys’  primary  enrollment 
ration;  and 

•  number  of  host  country  higher  education  institutions  with  teaching,  research,  and 
community  outreach  and  service  programs  that  respond  to  national  or  local  service, 
educational,  or  economic  development  increased. 

Indicators  of  a  stabilized  world  population  and  protected  human  health  are: 

•  total  fertility  rate  reduced  by  20  percent  by  2007; 

•  reductions  of  infant  and  child  mortality  by  25  percent; 

•  percent  of  births  attended  by  medically-trained  personnel  (to  help  reduce  maternal 
mortality  rate)  increased  by  15  percent  by  2007; 

•  .  slowed  rate  of  increase  of  new  HIV  infections  through  increased  condom  use  to  65 

percent  for  males  and  80  percent  for  females  by  2007; 

•  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  of  major  public  health  importance  reduced  by  10 
percent  by  2007. 

Indicators  of  sustained  management  of  the  environment  are: 

•  national  and  international  environmental  management  strategies  prepared  by  host 
governments; 

•  conservation  of  biologically  significant  habitat  improved; 

•  threat  of  climate  change  reduced  by  slowing  the  rate  of  growth  of  net  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases; 

•  urban  populations’  access  to  adequate  environmental  services  increased  (i.e.,  access 
to  drinking  water  and  sanitation  services); 

•  energy  conserved  through  increased  efficiency  and  reliance  on  renewable  resources; 

•  deforestation  rate  in  tropical  forests  reduced  and  management  of  natural  forests  and 
tree  systems  improved. 

Indicators  reflecting  lives  saved,  suffering  associated  with  natural  or  man-made  disasters 

reduced  include: 

•  crude  mortality  rate  for  refugee  populations  returned  to  normal  range  within  six 
months; 

•  nutritional  status  of  children  five  and  under  maintained  or  improved; 

•  conditions  for  social  and  economic  development  in  post-conflict  situations  improved; 
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•  freedom  of  movement,  expression  and  assembly  ,  and  economic  freedom  in  post 
conflict  situations  increased. 

Indicators  of  USAID  remaining  a  premier  bilateral  development  agency  are: 

•  leadership  and  learning  capacity  to  achieve  results  enhanced,  which  would  include 
•strengthened  technical  leadership  and  research;  strengthened  partnerships  with  PVOs; 
improved  policies;  and  more  effective  performance  measurement  and  evaluation. 

•  Management  and  delivery  of  development  assistance  resources  improved,  especially 
through  more  effective  operational  decision-making;  more  effective  human  resources 
management;  more  effective  acquisition  and  assistance;  more  effective  financial 

management;  and  more  effective  information  resources  management. 

The  success  of  these  programs,  and  their  continued  implementation,  is  supported  by 
USAID’s  unique  advantage  of  having  highly  qualified  technical  and  management  staff, 
many  of  whom  are  in  the  field  and  have  the  ability  to  work  in  a  closely  coordinated  effort 
with  both  host  country  officials  and  citizens  as  well  as  other  donors. 

^  ^ ^  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  accounts,  USAID  also  manages  programs  under  accounts  jointly 
administered  with  the  State  Department  -  the  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF),  Support 
for  Eastern  European  Democracy  (SEED),  and  Assistance  for  the  New  Independent 
States  (NIS)  -  as  well  as  PL  480  Title  II  and  Title  III  programs  formally  requested  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  budget.  These  accounts  address  many  of  the 
same  objectives  and  strategies  noted  above,  while  serving  broader  U.S.  international 
affairs  objectives.  All  of  these  programs  are  more  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  USAID 
Congressional  Presentation. 
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Development  Assistance  Fund 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


This  account,  in  conjunction  with  other  USAID-managed  program  accounts,  serves  to 
promote  and  sustain  several  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives:  broad-based  economic 
growth,  democracy  and  human  rights,  strengthening  the  environment,  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  sustainable  population  growth. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies: 

The  FY  2000  request  for  Development  Assistance  (DA)  is  $780.44  million,  including 
funds  to  address  the  Asia  financial  crisis  and  programs  in  Latin  America  that  follow  up 
the  Santiago  Summit  Plan  of  Action  and  a  Global  Climate  Change  Initiative  related  to 
tropical  forest  fires.  The  request  includes  $229  million  for  economic  growth  and  hum^ 
capacity  development,  $78  million  to  support  democratic  participation,  $192  million  for 
the  environment,  and  $282  million  for  population  programs. 

The  request  for  economic  growth  funds  will  expand  and  strengthen  private  markets, 
encourage  more  rapid  and  enhanced  agricultural  development  for  food  security,  and 
provide  access  to  economic  opportunity  for  the  rural  and  urban  poor.  The  funds  will  be 
focussed  on  supporting  instimtional  reforms,  providing  technology  for  small  farmers,  and 
microenterprise  lending. 

The  request  for  programs  in  democracy  and  governance  will  strengthen  the  rule  of  law 
and  respect  for  human  rights,  encourage  credible  and  competitive  political  processes, 
promote  the  development  of  politically  active  society,  and  make  government  institutions 
more  transparent  and  accountable.  Scores  of  nations  are  making  the  transition  from 
repressive,  autocratic  regimes  to  democratic  governance,  and  these  funds  help  countries 
build  democratic  instimtions,  strengthen  the  societal  underpinnings  essential  to  success, 
and  move  toward  more  open  and  representative  governments. 


^  FY  1998  and  FY  1999  included  funding  for  Africa  programs,  which  for  FY  2000  is  being  requested 
under  another  account  -  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 
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The  request  for  the  environment  will  reduce  the  threat  of  global  climate  change,  conserve 
biological  diversity,  provide  for  sustainable  urbanization  and  pollution  control,  increase 
environmentally  sound  energy  services,  and  prom^ote  the  sustainable  management  of 
natural  resources;  Lasting  social  and  economic  development  requires  careful  stewardship 
of  natural  resources.  Productive  lands,  forests,  and  coasts  provide  the  foundation  for 
equitable  economic  growth,  and  clean  air  and  water  are  essential  to  meeting  peoples’ 
basic  human  heeds.  Support  for  activities  to  mitigate  global  clunate  change,  an 

Adpainistration  priority,  will  take  center  stage. 

The  request  for  population  pro^ams  will  reduce  unintended  pregnancies,  improve  infant 
and  child  health  and  nutrition,  while  reducing  their  mortality  rates,  and  decrease  maternal 
deaths  associated  with  childbirth  tiirough  better  access  to  improved  obstetrical  services. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Evaluations  are  based  on  indicators  as  specifically  noted  in  individual  program 
discussions  in  the  USAID  FY  2000  budget  submission  to  Congress. 

Performance  Ir^Bcators: 

See  individual  country  papers  in  the  USAID  FY  2000  budget  submission  to  Congress. 
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Deyelopment  Fund  for  Africa 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


USAID  is  renewing  its  request  for  a  separate  appropriation  for  the  Development  Fund 
for  Africa  (DFA)  as  a  reflection  of  the  high  priority  this  Administration  places  on  aiding 
the  economic  growth  and  agricultural  development  of  Africa.  Funds  will  also  be  used  to 
meet  the  goals  of  stabilizing  population  growth,  building  human  capacity,  strengthening 
democracy  and  governance,  tmd  protecting  the  environment. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

Within  this  request  is  $235  million  for  economic  growth  and  agricultural  development, 
$34  million  for  human  capacity  development  other  than  basic  education,  $73  million  for 
population  programs,  $99  million  for  sustained  management  of  the  environment,  and  $72 
million  for  building  democracy.  Included  within  the  DFA  request  is  $45  million  for  an 
expanded  African  Food  Security  Initiative  (a  ten-year-initiative  announced  by  President 
Clinton  during  his  1998  trip  to  Africa). 

Africa  will  continue  to  receive  ^nds  from  the  Child  Survival  and  Diseases  Program 
Fund,  as  well  as  the  Economic  Support  Fund.  Total  requests  under  all  these  accounts  for 
Africa  will  bring  assistance  to  Africa  back  to  historically  high  levels. 

* 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Evaluations  are  based  on  indicators  as  stated  in  country  and  program  requests  in  the 
USAID  FY  2000  submission  to  Congress. 

Performance  Indicators: 

See  individual  country  papers  in  the  USAID  FY  2000  budget  submission  to  Congress. 


*  The  Development  Assistance  Fund  was  the  funding  source  for  Africa  programs  in  FY  1998  and  FY  1999. 
AdditiPnal  funding  sources  for  all  years  for  Africa  programs  includes  both  Child  Survival  and  Diseases 
Program  funds  and  Economic  Support  Funds. 
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Child  Survival  and  Diseases  Programs 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


Child  Survival  and 

Diseases  Programs  550,000V 

595,000® 

555,000 

U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  USAID  account  for  Child  Survival  and  Diseases  Programs  supports  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  objectives  of  economic  development  (in  terms  of  human  capacity  development) 
and  protecting  human  health  and  reducing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  Programs 
covered  under  this  account  are  important  forerunners  of  efforts  to  support  economic 
growth  and  stability,  as  well  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  family  planning  efforts. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  FY  2000  request  for  the  Child  Survival  and  Diseases  Programs  Fimd  is  $555 
million  (In  years  prior  to  FY  1997,  funds  for  this  program  were  part  of  the 

Development  Assistance  or  Development  Fund  for  Africa  accounts.) 

These  funds  will  support  programs  that  address  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  poor 
m^ority  in  developing  countries.  More  than  four  million  mfant  and  child  deaths  are 
prevented  each  year  through  the  critical  health  services  provided  by  these  fimds . 

Within  this  request,  $445  million  is  for  child  survival,  infectious  diseases  control,  and 
other  health  activities,  of  which  $127  million  is  for  HIV/AIDS.  An  additional  $110 
million  is  for  basic  education  programs.  These  fluids  will  support  efforts  to  improve 
infant  and  child  health  and  nutrition,  reduce  infant  mortality,  lower  HIV  transmission  and 
decrease  the  impact  of  devastating  disease,  mitigate  the  threat  of  infectious  diseases  of 
major  public  health  importance,  and  increase  literacy,  numeracy,  and  problem  solving 
siriTls  -  especially  among  girls.  Investments  in  education  lead  to  increases  in 
productivity,  contribute  to  improved  health  and  stable  population  growth,  and  provide  for 

sound  environmental  management  and  increased  incomes. 


*  Excludes  $100  million  transferred  to  UNICEF. 

*  Excludes  $105  million  transferred  to  UNICEF;  includes  $50  million  emergency  supplemental. 
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Perfotmance  Evaluation: 

Evaluations  are  based  on  indicators  as  stated  in  country  and  program  requests  in  the 
USAID  FY  2000  submission  to  Congress. 

Performance  Indicators: 

See  individual  country  papers  in  the  USAID  FY  2000  budget  submission  to  Congress 


% 
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USAID  International  Disaster  Assistance 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


International  Disaster 
Assistance 

190,298 

200,000 

220,000 

U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

Programs  funded  under  this  account  serve  the  strategic  goal  of  humanitarian  assistance  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disas^rs  and 
provide  initial  economic  or  other  assistance  to  transitional  countries  emerging  from 
crises. 

Supporting  Proerams  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  International  Disaster  Assistance  (IDA)  program  provides  relief,  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  assistance  to  victims  of  natural  and  man-made  disaster  through  the  Office 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA).  The  IDA  account  also  fun^  the  Office  of 
Transition  Initiatives  (OTI),  which  focuses  on  the  special  needs  of  countries  emerging 
from  crises  caused  by  political  and  ethnic  conflict.  The  FY  2000  funding  request 
includes  approximately  $55  million  for  OTI’s  post-crisis  efforts.  OTI  received  $40 
million  in  FY  1999  and  $30  million  in  FY  1998.  First  priority  in  utilizing  IDA  resources 

will  be  given  to  life-saving,  emergency  assistance. 

Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 

The  OFDA  program  objectives  are:  (1)  meet  the  critical  needs  of  targeted  vulnerable 
groups  in  einergency  situations;  (2)  increase  adoption  of  mitigation  measures  in  countries 
at  risk  of  natural  disasters;  and  (3)  enhance  development  prospects  in  priority,  post¬ 
conflict  countries.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  USAID  has  a  well-established 

management  structure  and  in-house  disaster  relief  experts  who  can  draw  on  public  and 
private  sector  resources  to  respond  within  24  to  72  hours  after  a  disaster.  USAID,  fields 
assessment  teams  to  identify  needs,  and  provides  disaster  assistance  response  teaiM 
(DARTs)  to  facilitate  communication  and  organize  a  response.  USAID  also  provides 
communication  support  equipment,  search  and  rescue  groups,  medical  assistance,  shelter, 
food  and  potable  water. 
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Effective  humanitarian  assistance  requires  that  the  USAID  relief,  mitigation,  transition 
and  development  propams  support  each  other.  USAID  also  collaborates  closely  with 
other  assistance  providers  in  the  international  community  since  it  is  particularly  important 
to  coordinate  programs  and  share  the  burden  of  relief  costs.  U.S.  private  voluntary 
org^zations  (PVOs)  are  critically  important  partners  and  play  an  essential  role  in 
raising  resources,  providing  assistance,  and  implementing  programs,  including 
facilitating  the  exchange  of  information  among  international  partners  and  to  prevent 
duplication  of  efforts. 

USAID  works  closely  with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  to  coordinate  American 
relief  efforts.  For  urgent  disaster  situations,  24-hour  coverage  is  provided  by  staff  to 
•  ensure  the  transmission  of  accurate  information  across  different  agencies,  and  between 
the  disaster  area  and  important  response  centers.  Satellite  communication  equipment 
augments  the  targeting  of  emergency  assistance  and  the  coordination  with  donors  and 
other  U.S.  government  agencies. 

In  1998,  USAID  responded  to  87  declared  disasters,  including  28  floods,  3  epidemics  8 
cyclones  and  hurricanes,  7  earthquakes,  5  droughts,  and  11  fires.  After  Hurricane 
Mitch,  USAID  established  a  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team  to  coordinate  the  entire 
$300  imllion  U.S.  government  relief  effort.  Hurricane  Mitch,  the  deadliest  Atlantic 
storm  in  200  years,  caused  an  estimated  1 1 ,000  deaths  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 

Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.  In  Honduras  alone,  170  bridges  were  destroyed,  70%  of  the 
roads  were  damaged,  and  95  %  of  the  crops  were  destroyed,  in  addition,  USAID 
responded  to  13  complex  emergencies  such  as  those  in  Sudan,  Serbia-Monteriegro 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  (formerly  Zaire),  Rwanda  and  Bosnia.  Complk 
emergencies-involving  political  and  military  conflict-account  for  an  increasing  share  of 
the  disaster  assistance  budget.  Over  84%  of  assistance  for  Complex  emergencies  goes  to 

African  countries.  Resolution  is  very  difficult  and  may  require  relief  assistance  for  long 
periods. 

USAID  is  placing  increased  emphasis  on  applying  preparedness  and  mitigation  lessons 
learned  toward  efforts  to  prevent  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  disasters.  Rapid  population 
growth  has  increased  the  number  of  people  vulnerable  to  natural  hazards.  Urban  areas 
are  expanding,  with  unsafe  habitation  in  many  shanty  areas  and  slums.  Population 
pressures  also  force  people  to  move  onto  marginally  viable  and  unsafe  lands.  Prevention 
efforts  focus  mainly  on  strengthening  local  preparedness  and  response  capacities. 

Disaster  preparettaess  requires  careful  examination  of  relief  and  recovery  planning. 

USAID  s  field  missions  play  an  important  role  in  helping  government,  municipal,  and 
community  leaders  prepare  for  disasters  and  design  development  projects  that  fully 
reflect  the  risk  from  disasters.  The  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  very  encouraging. 

USAID  also  has  a  new  responsibility  for  Coordinating  the  USG  response  to  incidents 
involving  victims  of  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  disasters  overseas  As  a  result, 
USAID  is  developing  a  new  response  capability  and  incident  command  system  in  this 
field  of  emerging  threats. 
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Office  of  Transition  Initiatiyes 

Timely  and  effective  assistance  to  countries  emerging  from  crises  can  m^e  the  ^ 
^ffergnce  between  a  successful  or  failed  transition.  The  Office  of  Transition  Imtiatives 
(OTI)  seeks  to  promote  peace  and  stability  through  its  activities  that  include  support  for 
demobilization  and  reintroduction  of  ex-combatants  into  civilian  society,  landmine  , 
awareness,  commimity  self  help  projects  that  reduce  tensions  and  promote  democratic 
processes  and  conflict  resolution.  OTI  brings  fast,  dijrect  and  flexible  assistance  to 
priority  countries  to  facilitate  their  movement  away  from  conflict  and  demands  for  these 
services  are  increasing  as  a  result  of  its  successes  and  new  opportumties  for  peaceful 
transitions.  The  Administration  increasingly  views  the  OTI  approach  to  advance  political 
stability  as  the  highest  priority  assistance  to  conflict-prone  countries. 

USAID  transition  initiatives  (e  g. ,  community  self-governance,  demobilization  and 
reintegration  of  combatants,  land  mine  removal  and  awareness  in  such  countries  ^ 
Bosnia,  Haiti,  Rwanda,  the  Philippines,  Guatemala,  and  Angola)  have  made  significant 
differences  in  assisting  people  of  those  countries  build  a  foundation  of  hope  and  trust  for 
the  fiiture. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

USAID  is  developing  systems  to  better  determine  the  results  of  these  unique  activities, 
but  current  anecdotal  information  provides  evidence  that  both  OFDA  and  OTI  are  linking 
its  targets  and  results  to  resources. 

Performance  Indicators: 

Indicators  reflecting  lives  saved,  suffering  associated  with  natural  or  man-made  disasters 
reduced  include  ; 

•  Crude  mortality  rate  for  refiigee.  populations  returned  to  normal  range  within  six 
months; 

•  Nutritional  status  of  children  five  and  under  maintained  or  improved, 

•  Conditions  for  social  and  economic  development  in  post-conflict  situations  improved; 

•  Freedom  of  movement,  expression  and  assembly,  and  economic  freedom  in  post 
conflict  situations  increased. 
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USAID  Credit  Programs 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


Micro  and  Small 

Enterprise  Development 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Urban  and  Environmental 

Credit  Program 
Development  Credit 

9,053 

6,500 

8,000 

Authority  [Transfer 
Authority] 

[7,500] 

[15,000] 

U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


USAID  s  credit  programs  address  a  variety  of  U.S.  objectives,  including  economic 
development,  securing  a  sustainable  environment,  achieving  a  sustainable  world 
population,  and  protecting  human  health. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies: 

Credit  programs  permit  USAID  to  leverage  private  sector  resources  to  support 
sustainable  development  and  to  reach  populations  its  development  programs  would  not 
otherwise  assist.  The  Agency  continues  to  improve  the  management  of  its  credit 
programs.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  management  reforms  have  enabled  USAID  to 
implement  programs  that  resulted  in  people  feeding  themselves  and  their  families  better, 
educating  their  children,  improving  their  health,  increasing  their  incomes,  and  upgrading 
housing  standards. 

Micro  and  Small  Enterprise  Development  Program  (MSED) 

T^s  program  supports  private  sector  activities  in  developing  countries  by  providing 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  support  local  micro  and  small  enterprises.  MSED 
seeks  to  build  sustainable  linkages  between  financial  institutions  and  the  small  and  micro 
enterprises  that  lack  full  access  to  formal  financial  markets.  The  program  works  with 
fin^cial  institutions  to  increase  the  flow  of  credit  to  these  enterprises  in  developing 
nations  with  the  aim  of  producing  thriving  small  and  micro  businesses  through  access  to 
secure  credit  to  reduce  poverty.  Participating  financial  institutions  continue  to  make 
progress  in  reaching  new,  small  borrowers. 
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The  MSED  program  (1)  stimulates  the  growth  and  expansion  of  private  sector  activity  by 
strengthening  access  to  credit  for  micro  and  small  businesses;  (2)  develops  innovative 
financing  mechanisms  that  address  imperfections  in  the  credit  market  that  make  it 
difficult  for  small  business  to  obtain  credit;  and,  (3)  strengthens  the  capacity  of 
indigenous  financial  institutions  to  engage  in  micro  and  small  business  lending  through 
targeted  training  programs. 

MSED’s  primary  implementation  tool  is  the  Loan  Portfolio  Guaranty  (LPG)  program 
which  provides  loan  guarantees.  MSED  also  uses  direct  loans  and  guarantees  to  provide 
capital  for  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs)  and  non-governmental  organizations 
(NGOs)  engaged  in  micro  enterprise  lending  activities  and  to  create  sustainable 
relationships  between  the  PVOs/NGOs  and  formal  financial  institutions. 

Urban  and  Environmental  Credit  Program  (UE) 

The  Urban  and  Environmental  Credit  Program,  formerly  the  Housing  Guaranty 
Program,  provides  long-term  financing  to  developing  countries  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  urban  poor.  The  UE  program  develops  infirastracture  and  encourages  urban 
policy  reforms.  It  operates  by  guaranteeing  loans  from  private  U.S.  investors  to  those 
borrowers  implementing  urban  programs  in  developing  countries.  This  has  led  to 
innovative  urban  investment  programs  in  such  areas  as  shelter,  potable  water,  wastewater 
treatment,  solid  waste  disposal,  environmental  improvements  of  poor  urban 

neighborhoods,  and  energy  distribution. 

The  UE  program  aims  to:  (1)  strengthen  local  government  capacity  to  manage  urban 
resources  in  an  efficient  and  environmentally  sustainable  manner;  (2)  increase  low- 
income  family  access  to  affordable  shelter  and  urban  services;  (3)  increase  the  lendmg 
participation  of  private  financial  institutions  to  the  improvement  Of  shelter  for  low- 
income  families;  and,  (4)  change  policies  to  support  increased  availability  of  shelter, 

urban  infrastructure,, and  services  to  low-income  families. 

In  FY  2000,  the  UE  Credit  Program  will  continue  to  focus  on  the  urban  poor.  The 
funding  request  will  generate  loan§  directly  benefiting  approximately  60,000  urban  poor 

in  Morocco  and  South  Africa.  The  South  Africa  UE  credit  program  will  fund  private 

lenders  who  finance  housing;  This  program  reflects  the  progr^’s  growmg  trend  toward 
non-sovereign  lending  which  stimulates  the  development  of  private  financial  markets. 

Development  Credit  Authority  (DCA) 

The  DCA  will  permit  USAID  to  leverage  and  more  effectively  use  direct  lo^  and  loan 
guarantees,  with  market-based  rates  and  other  market-based  terms  ^d  conditions,  to 
achieve  sustainable  development  objectives  through  the  use  of  credit  mechanisms. 
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hI  7  u  ^  more  effectively 

through  credit  and  where  the  credit  risks  can  be  assessed  accurately;  (2)  where  the 

s^cific  developmg  country  borrower  can  responsibly  undertake  the  credit  servicing 

obligation;  and,  (3)  where  the  use  of  USAID  credit  mechanisms  will  assist  in  the 

advMcement  of  a  pnvate  sector  that  can  sustain  the  development  impact.  USAID  will 

contmue  to  finance  activities  that  are  both  developmentally  sound  and  creditworthy. 

The  DCA  represents  a  refonned  approach  to  the  use  of  credit  in  funding  development 

programs.  It  will  be  used  either  alone  or  in  creative  combination  with  grants  to  fund 
programs  that  show  the  potential  to  develop  revenue.  In  these  cases,  it  is  believed  that 
credit  is  a  more  appropriate  tool  than  grants  to  reach  development  goals  The  DCA 
*nian^  rral  risk  sharing  with  private  financial  institutions  in  the  countries  where  it  wiU 
„  “f**;  mvolvement  of  the  private  sector,  we  believe,  contributes  to  the  long-term 
snd  sustninablc  viability  . of  these  programs. 

The  DCA  is  requested  as  a  permitted  transfer  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 

development  purposes  specified  under  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Theactual 

tTMsferred  for  the  subsidy  cost  of  DCA  credits  will  be  commensurate 
with  USAID  s  credit  management  capabilities.  The  Agency’s  credit  management 
^pabihties  are  currently  subject  to  an  ambitious  Credit  Management  Improvement 
Action  Plan  encompassing  a  number  of  far-reaching  credit  management  reforms 
mplemented  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Tr^sfer  of 

the  entire  $15  imllion  requested  will  take  place  only  aftet  USAID  obtains  0MB 

certification  of  its  credit  management  capabilities. 

Performance  Evaluation:  / 


Under  MSED,  program  performance  continues  to  be  measured  by:  (1)  the  degree  to 
which  participating  financial  institutions  increase  their  lending  to  targeted  micro  and 
small  businesses;  (2)  the  success  in  strengthening  indigenous  financial  institutions’ 
capacity  to  engage  in  lending  to  targeted  businesses;  and,  (3)  the  ability  to  enhance 

access  to  foi^  sector  financing  for  on-lending  to  micro  enterprises  by  economically 
sustamable  PVOs  and  NGOs.  ^ 

UE  s  overall  fiscal  management  reforms  now  underway  will  help  to  assure  the  UE 
program  s  continued  financial  soundness.  Among  other  things,  the  Agency  has 

contracted  with  a  private  commercial  bank  for  key  loan  servicing  and  financial 

management  services  for  the  UE  accounts. 

The  DCA  will  only  be  used  where  development  assistance  goals  can  be  met  using  credit 

authority  ;  and  Ae  credit  subsidy  cost  of  the  activity  can  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  Confidence. 
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Performance  Indicators: 

F.Tamples  of  performance  indicators  for  MSED  programs  include:  a  decrease  in 
collateral  requirements,  an  increase  in  institutional  lending  to  smaller-sized  borrowers, 
and  increased  micro  bonower  access  to  formal  financial  markets. 

UE’s  mpnagement  improvements  were  singled  out  by  the  Office  of  the  USAID  Inspector 
General  (OIG),  when  the  UE  Portfolio  Management  Group  was  awarded  the  OIG  Special 
Achievement  Award  in  1998. 

DCA  performance,  in  addition  to  programmatic  performance  indicators,  will  be  measured  by  the 
following  financial  indicators:  (1)  repayment  rates  on  dirett  loans;  (2)  claims  against  gu^anteed 
loans  and  (3)  satisfactory  economic  and  financial  rates  of  return.  Usfc  of  DCA  will  require  a 
commitment  to  financial  discipline  by  the  host  country  participant  that  will  lead  to  prudent  and 
efficient  use  of  U.S.  assistance. 
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USAID  Operating  Expenses 
Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


USAID  programs  support  several  U  S.  International  Affairs  Objectives  USAID  Operating 
Expenses  (OE)  supports  the  administrative  costs  related  to  managing  programs  worldwide. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Stratesies: 

m  FY  2000  request  for  is  $507,739  million.  The  FY  1999  level  includes  $12.7  million  to 
^  fransfe^ed  to  the  OE  account  for  Year  2000  activities  and  enhanced  overseas  security 
A^itional  funds  will  be  transferred  to  reflect  the  move  of  the  Office  of  Security  from  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  to  USAID  as  required  by  the  FY  1999  Appropriations  Act 
Amounts  to  be  transferred  will  be  determined  at  the  time  the  actual  transfer  occurs. 

These  OE  ^ds  cover  the  salaries,  benefits,  and  other  administrative  and  security-related 
costs  associated  with  USAID  programs  worldwide,  including  those  managed  by  USAID 
md  financed  through  Development  Assistance,  International  Disaster  Assistance,  the 
Economic  Support  Fund,  the  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy  Act,  the  Freedom 
Support  Act,  and  the  Food  for  Peace  program  under  PL  480,  Titles  II  and  III.  The  FY 
2000  request  also  includes  $7,739  million  to  cover  costs  of  the  Office  of  Security  which  is 

being  transferred  from  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  to  the  Office  of  the 

Administrator  in  F  Y  1 999  in  accordance  with  the  F  Y  1 999  Appropriations  Act. 

USAID  Office  of  Inspector  General 
Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 


US.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

2000  request  covets  operations,  including  salaries,  expenses,  and  support  costs  of 
the  Office  of  Insp^tor  Getieral’s  (OIO)  personnel.  With  the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Bill 
o  October  21, 1998,  Security  Operations  and  the  associated  resources  are  being  transferred 
to  the  Operating  Expense  account  of  USAID.  The  FY  2000  request  is  based  on  this 
transfer.  The  impact  on  FY  1999  will  not  be  known  until  this  transfer  is  completed. 
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Freedom  Support  Act:  Assistance  for  the  New  Independent 
States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


U.S.  and  global  security  is  greatly  influenced  by  what  happens  in  Russia  and  the  other 
New  Independent  States  (NIS).  The  sheer  size  of  the  NIS  region,  its  borders  with  key 
countries  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  East  Asia,  and  its  capacity  to 
produce  critical  energy  supplies  means  the  U.S.  has  a  vital  national  interest  in  seeing  the 
NIS  become  stable,  democratic,  and  prosperous  nations.  This  will  only  happen  if  these 
countries  successfully  complete  the  transition  they  began  in  1991  from  a  totalitarian 
system  with  a  centrally  planned  economy  to  a  system  characterized  by  democratic 
gover^ce  and  a  market-based  economy.  The  assistance  programs  funded  under  the 
FREEDOM  Support  Act  are  aimed  at  facilitating  this  transition  by  helping  the  NIS 
develop  the  necessary  legal  and  political  infrastructure  and  by  supporting  emerging 
democratic  organizations  and  market  institutions. 

The  U.S.  has  a  strong  national  security  interest  in  preventing  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  delivery  systems,  weapons  technology  and  expertise  from  the  former 
Soviet  arsenal.  A  variety  of  security  programs,  already  supported  by  the  U.S.,  are 
aimed  at  reducing  the  risks  of  proliferation.  However,  the  economic  crisis  that  hit 
Russia  and  the  o&er  NIS  over  the  past  year  has  increased  proliferation  risks  and  reduced 
these  nations’  ability  to  meet  arms  control  commitments,  leading  us  to  propose 
substantial  increases  in  threat  reduction  programs  for  FY  2000. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

Because  the  transition  of  the  NIS  from  authoritarian  states  with  command  economies  is  a 
lengthy  process  of  adaptation  to  democratic  and  market-based  behaviors  and  institutions, 
our  assistance  strategy  over  the  past  several  years  is  designed  to  help  show  the  way.  The 
empl^sis  is  on  economic  growth,  linking  more  NIS  and  American  institutions  and 
individuals,  both  private  and  public,  and  supporting  civil  society  in  the  NIS.  All  are 
important  for  building  support  for  further  reforms.  Success  requires  long-term,  active 

engagement  with  NIS  countries  during  the  transition  process. 
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Events  in  the  latter  half  of  1998  -  ruble  devaluation,  debt  default  and  associated  political 
changes  in  the  Russian  government  --  set  back  economic  developments  in  that  country  by 
several  years,  increased  risks  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  proliferation,  and  created 
hardships  for  many  of  the  other  NIS,  which  are  still  economically  entwined  with  Russia. 
The  altered  economic  and  political  landscape  led  us  to  revise  our  FY  2000  assistance 
program  by  putting  greater  emphasis  on  meeting  humamtarian  needs  than  in  any  recent 
year,  while  increasing  funding  for  economic  development  programs  aimed  at  the  regional 
(not  central  government)  level,  exchange  programs,  and  various  grassroots  activities. 

Russia’s  financial  and  economic  problems,  and  their  spillover  effects  to  other  NIS,  have 
once  again  underscored  the  importance  of  the  shift  in  focus  of  U.S.  assistance  programs 
begun  two  years  ago.  In  FY  2000,  we  will  again  be  reducing  technical  assistance  to 
central  governments,  especially  in  Russia,  as  we  step  up  the  number  of  exchanges  and 
partnerships  designed  to  change  minds  through  exposure  to  Western  societies  and 
practices.  Exchanges  at  all  levels  --  when  they  are  well  designed,  well-  administered  pd 
carefully  focused  ~  have  proven  to  be  the  most  effective  programs  in  promoting  positive 
change  in  NIS  societies.  We  intend  to  continue  to  focus  on  young  people  -  including 
students,  scientists,  entrepreneurs/small  business  owners,  and  rising  political  leaders  -  as 
we  s^k  to  support  a  new  generation  with  the  skills  and  determination  to  overcome  the  , 
difficult  legacies  of  the  past.  With  less  than  ideal  prospects  for  reform-minded  central 
governments  in  many  of  the  NIS,  at  least  in  the  short  to  medium  term,  it  is  crucial  for  the 
U.S.  to  increase  activities  in  the  regions  -  especially  programs  aimed  at  removing 
obstacles  to  trade  and  investment,  bolstering  small  business  through  training  and 
enhanced  availability  of  credit,  and  increasing  the  number  of  partnerships  between 
Russian  and  U.S.  states,  cities,  universities,  hospitals,  business  associations,  charities, 
and  other  civic  groups.  , 

The  FY  2000  budget  for  FSA  also  includes  $241  million  for  expanding  programs  that 
address  the  security  implications  of  the  economic  crisis  that  spread  to  the  NIS  region 
over  the  past  year.  Increased  funding  is  requested  for  programs  that  contribute  to 
economic  transition  and  infrastructure  reforms  as  well  as  to  reducing  risks  of 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  weapons  delivery  systems,  materials, 
technology  and  scientific  and  technical  expertise.  These  programs  include  the  Science 
Centers,  which  provide  former  Soviet  weapons  scientists  with  peaceful  civilian  research 
opportunities;  export  control  and  border  security  activities  to  enhance  NIS  countries 
capability  to  detect  illicit  weapons  of  mass  destruction  transfers;  the  Civilian  Research 
and  Development  Foundation,  which  funds  U.S.-NIS  collaborations  on  civilian  basic  and 
applied  research  conducted  in  the  NIS;  an  effort  to  redirect  scientists  in  former  Soviet 
biological  weapons  related  facilities  to  civilian  commercial,  agricultural,  and  health 
activities;  and  a  military  and  munitions  relocation  program  to  help  deal  with  the  costs  of 
Russian  military  realignment  outside  of  Russia  and  to  facilitate  military  downsizing. 

None  of  the  funds  for  these  security-related  programs  will  be  available  to  entities  found 
to  be  engaging  in  proliferation  activities.  The  U.S.  government  is  fully  committed  to 
preventing  proliferation  to  countries  such  as  Iran,  and  we  hope  that  by  increasing  funding 
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available  to  institutes  and  scientists  we  may  increase  the  incentives  for  them  to  uphold 
strict  nonproliferation  standards. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

See  Country  Papers 

Performance  Indicators: 

See  Country  Papers 
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TOTAL 


770,79812/1  847,000  3/  1,032,000| 


1/  Appropriated  and  requested  levels  do  not  reflect  transfers  and  recissions. 
2/ Includes  roughly  $90,000  for  parking  fines. 

3/ Includes  $6  million  for  Mongolia. 
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Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED) 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


Dayton  &  Dayton-Related  (inc. 

Kosovo) 

$253,515 

$234,000 

$236,000 

Other  SEED 

$231,703 

$196,000 

$157,000 

Total  SEED 

$485,218 

$430,000 

$393,000 

U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


Since  1989,  the  Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  has  promoted 
important  U.S.  national  interests  and  strategic  goals  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  As 
the  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  its  aftermath,  including  the  current  conflict  in 
Kosovo,  has  demonstrated,  U.S.  interests  in  this  part  of  the  world  remain  as  important  as 
they  were  when  the  original  SEED  Act  was  passed.  SEED  continues  to  assist  the  former 
commumst  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  develop  democratic  institutions 
and  market  economies.  It  does  this  through  the  provision  of  innovative  programs, 
technical  assistance  and  training  to  facilitate  reform  and  transition.  Many  of  these 
countries  are  well  on  their  way  toward  achieving  the  goal  of  the  SEED  program: 
building  a  market  economy  with  a  strong  private  sector,  consolidating  democracy,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  their  citizens. 

SEED  programs  help  ensure  that  local  and  regional  instabilities  -  particularly  those  in 
South  Central  Europe  -  do  not  threaten  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  A  peacefiil,  democratic  Central  Europe  gives  the  United  States  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  substantially  greater  assurance  of  security  at  a  lower  cost.  SEED 
funding  also  promotes  broad-based  economic  growth  in  the  transitional  countries  of 
Central  Europe  and  increases  adherence  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  SEED  programs  minimize  the  human  costs  of  conflict,  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  human  health,  help  secure  a  sustainable  global  environment,  and  promote 
U.S.  exports.  Central  Europe  is  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  goods  and  services,  and  a 
gateway  to  the  vast  potential  markets  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 

In  1999,  Albania,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Lithuania,  the  Former 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  Poland,  Romania,  Serbia  and  Slovakia  are  receiving 
assistance  under  the  SEED  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  three  countries,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  and  Slovakia,  will  "graduate"  from  the  SEED  program  in  FY  2000,  joining 
Estonia  (FY  96),  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovenia  (FY  97),  Hungary  and  Latvia  (FY  99). 
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Each  of  these  countries  has  established  functioning  democratic  institutions,  elected 
parliaments,  allowed  some  Variation  of  a  multi-party  system,  and  undertaken  durable 
reforms  in  their  economies.  They  have  provided  a  clear  demonstration  that  democracy 
and  economic  prosperity  can  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  failed  communist  systems  —  a 
valuable  example  for  countries  farther  to  the  East. 

While  the  SEED  program  has  built  a  solid  record  of  accomplishment,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  As  countries  in  the  Northern  Tier  qualify  for  graduation,  two  groups  of 
countries  in  the  Southern  Tier  continue  to  need  U.S.  assistance.  The  first  group  is 
comprised  of  countries  which  emerged  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  -  whose  economic 
and  political  transition  was  delayed  by  the  war  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  which  raged  from 
1991-95.  Bosnia  remains  a  difficult  challenge,  given  the  severe  physical  and  human 
damage  caused  by  the  war  and  the  resulting  extreme  hatreds  it  generated.  The  United 
States  continues  to  exercise  leadership  through  both  ite  military  presence  and  SEED  Act 
assistance  to  ensure  Dayton  is  implemented.  The  conflict  in  Kosovo  and  instability  in 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  again  demand  U.S.  involvement  and 
leadership  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  further  conflict,  address  humanitarian  needs, 
strengthen  democratic  forces,  and  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  war-ravaged  areas. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  the  neighboring  countries  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Romania.  These  countries  were  slower  to  embrace  reforms  than  countries  in  the 
northern  tier,  but  are  now  moving  in  the  right  direction.  All  have  suffered  debilitating 
economic  crises  in  recent  years  which  have  challenged  political,  economic  and  social 
stability.  SEED  is  helping  these  countries  deal  with  these  crises  and  move  forward  in 
their  transitions. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

SEED  Act  programs  are  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  State  and  administered  by 
other  government  agencies,  principally  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID),  through  grants  and  technical  assistance  programs.  To  allow  the 
flexibility  to  shift  resources  quickly  to  address  fast-changing  situations  in  the  region, 
SEED  was  originally  developed  as  a  regional  program  without  specific  country 
allocations.  Beginning  in  FY  1996,  however.  Congress  required  individual  country 
budgets  and  much  smaller  regional  accounts. 

SEED  is  a  transitional  program  designed  to  aid  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries 
through  their  difficult  passage  to  democracy  and  a  market  economy.  As  countries 
complete  and  consolidate  their  political  and  economic  transitions,  they  will  be 
"graduated"  from  the  assistance  category  and  funding  for  bilateral  SEED  programs  will 
be  phased  out.  Graduation  varies  according  to  each  country's  individual  progress  and 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  uneven  political  and  economic  performance, 
including  instances  of  backsliding.  It  is  impo^nt,  therefore,  that  SEED  countries  also 
remain  eligible  for  certain  regional  programs. 
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Bosnia 

SEED  assistance  remains  essential  to  America's  ongoing  efforts  to  implement  the  Dayton 
Peace  Agreement  in  Bosnia.  In  1998,  SEED  continued  to  fund  the  reconstruction  of 
infrastrucmre  necessary  to  encourage  refugee  returiB  to  minority  areas.  American 
assistance  provided  loans  and  advice  to  entrepreneurs  in  Bosnia's  nascent  private  sector. 
SEED  made  vital  contributions  to  the  building  of  national  institutions  and  to  the 
restructuring  and  training  of  police  and  the  judiciary.  With  SEED  assistance,  both  public 
and  private  media  made  continued  progress  toward  responsibility,  accountability,  and 
democratic  values.  Timely  American  support  fostered  democratic  development  through 
voter  education,  political  party  building,  development  of  non-govemmental 
organizations,  and  training  of  young  Bosnians  in  a  wide  range  of  disciplines.  In  1999, 
SEED  assistance  will  focps  on  encouraging  leaders  in  both  entities  and  at  the  national 
level  to  put  in  place  the  reforms  necessary  to  establish  a  functioning  market  economy  and 
to  attract  foreign  investment.  The  FY  2000  request  for  Bosnia  of  $175  million  will  shift 
funding  from  municipal  infrastructure  and  reconstruction  projects  to  economic  reform 
aimed  at  greater  privatization,  and  legal  and  regulatory  reform. 

Serbia-Montenegro  (including  Kosovo) 

International  sanctions  prohibit  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  from  rejoining  key 
international  political  and  economic  institutions  until  it  makes  progress  on 
democratization,  human  rights,  a  peace  settlement  in  Kosovo,  resolution  of  succession 
issues  stemming  from  the  breakup  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  full  implementation  of 
the  Dayton  Accords,  including  cooperation  with  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  However,  the  U.S.  continues  to  encourage  democratic  reform  in 
the  FRY,  the  only  country  in  Central  Europe  that  has  yet  to  begin  a  political 
tramformation.  SEED  invests  significant  resources  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  to  support 
an  independent  media,  strengthen  opposition  political  parties,  and  develop  a  civil  society. 
In  Montenegro,  we  are  also  assisting  with  economic  reform. 

In  1998,  the  United  States  led  an  international  effort  to.  broker  a  durable  and  just  peace  in 
Kosovo.  SEED  provided  timely  and  essential  support  to  the  Kosovo  peace  process.  In 
FY  1999  and  FY  2000,  SEED  will  bolster  a  Kosovo  peace  implementation  through 
support  for  civil  reconstruction,  democratization,  and  building  of  a  free  media  and  civil 
society. 

The  Northern  T^er  Countries 

The  SEED  program  began  in  the  countries  of  the  Northern  Tier,  and  it  is  here  the 
transition  to  fully  democratic  and  free  market  societies  is  the  most  advanced.  Hunga^ 
and  Latvia  graduate  in  FY  1999,  which  will  also  be  the  last  year  of  funding  for  Poland, 
Lithuania  and  Slovakia  as  they  graduate  in  FY  2000.  FY  2000  will  be  the  first  year  in’ 
which  no  assistance  money  is  requested  for  bilateral  programs  for  the  Northern  Tier. 
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Regional  SEED  assistance,  however,  remains  vital  to  strengthen  non-governmental 
organizations  that  are  the  key  to  locking  in  the  reforms  of  the  past  decade  and  to  building 
durable  civil  societies.  We  want  to  empower  our  strongest  regional  partners  to  pass  on 
lessons  learned  to  countries  elsewhere  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  where  democratic  and  market  transition  has  been  slower.  The 
SEED  Act  invited  innovative  approaches  to  assistance,  and  our  proposal  to  endow  a 
Polish-American  Freedom  Fund  is  a  good  example  of  our  commitment  that  SEED  will 
remain  vital  and  creative  into  the  21st  Century.  We  will  also  investigate  how  to  most 

effectively  establish  a  self-supporting  fund  for  NGOs  in  graduate  countries. 

The  Southern  Tier  Countries 

SEED  assistance  is  a  key  component  df  the  Southeast  Europe  Strategic  Initiative 
announced  by  President  Clinton  in  July  1997.  The  Southern  Tier  countries  have  further 
to  go  in  their  economic  and  political  transformation;  therefore,  SEED  resources  will 
continue  to  shift  to  this  part  of  Central  Europe  in  order  to  stimulate  economic  and 
democratic  reform.  Despite  an  ongoing  security  threat  to  Americans  in  Albania,  we  will 
continue  to  carry  out  assistance  programs  focusing  on  restpring  stability,  combating 
corruption,  microenterprise  and  agricultural  development,  and  implementation  of 
constitutional  reform.  Bulgaria's  program  will  focus  on  strengthening  the  private  sector 
and  supporting  local  gqyemments  and  NGOs.  In  Romania  we  will  adjust  our  programs 
to  support  government  measures  to  undertake  badly-needed  economic  reform  and 
privatization.  The  Southeast  Europe  Cooperative  Initiative  (SECI)  promotes  cooperation 

on  regional  economic  and  environmental  problems. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

To  measure  progress  and  determine  graduation  dates,  USAID  and  the  Coordinators  for 
SEED  and  the  New  Independent  States  (NIS)  have  developed  a  sophisticated 
measurement  system  for  25  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  New 
Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Using  data  primarily  from  the  EBRD, 
Freedom  House,  and  the  World  Bank,  as  well  as  the  IMF,  UNDP,  and  the  Bureau  of 
(Census,  country  progress  is  analyzed  in  the  areas  of  economic  reform,  economic 
sustainability,  and  democratization  by  looking  at  macroeconomic  performance  and  social 

conditions.  Annual  reviews  are  held  and  benchmarks  are  established. 

Hungary  and  Latvia  have  each  demonstrated  sufficient  progress  to  graduate  in  FY1999. 
Both  of  them  have  established  functioning  democratic  institutions,  elected  parliaments, 
allowed  some  variation  of  a  multi-party  system,  and  undertaken  durable  reforms  in  their 
economies.  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Slovakia  are  also  on  track  to  graduate  in  FY  2000. 
While  not  yet  ready  to  graduate,  the  continued  progress  of  other  SEED  recipient 
countries  as  measured  by  this  data  has  validated  the  premise  of  the  SEED  Act  that 
American  assistance  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  would  promote  durable  reform  and 
self-reliance,  not  long-term  dependency. 
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Performance  Indicators: 


See  individual  country  papers  for  FY  2000  SEED  performance  indicators. 
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International  Security  Assistance 


Peacekeeping  Operations 

Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


($  in  thousands) 


IMS: 

PKO 

72,554=* 

76,S 

130,000 

U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

Peacekeeping  Operations  (PKp)  funds  support  U.S.  regional  stability  and  humanitarian 
assistance  goals.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in 
providing  voluntary  support  for  peacekeeping  activities  that  are  not  UN  mandated  and/or 
are  not  funded  by  UN  assessments.  In  so  doing,  the  US  helps  support  regional 
peacekeeping  operations  for  which  neighboring  countries  take  primary  responsibility. 
Similarly,  the  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in  enhancing  the  ability  of  other  nations 
to  participate  in  voluntary  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  operations  in  order  to  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  United  States. 

Although  peacekeeping  is  not  a  substimte  for  a  strong  national  defense  and  vigorous 
alliances,  it  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  separate  adversaries,  maintain  cease-fires, 
facilitate  delivery  of  humanitarian  relief,  allow  repatriation  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  demobilize  combatants,  and  create  conditions  under  which  political 
reconciliation  may  occur  and  democratic  elections  may  be  held.  Thus,  peacekeeping 
operations  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  interventions  by  regional  powers,  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  small  conflicts,  facilitate  the  establishment  and  growth  of  new  market 
economies,  contain  the  cost  of  humanitarian  emergencies,  and  limit  refugee  flows.  Key 
objectives  of  peacekeeping  funds  are  to: 

•  Promote  peace  and  regional  security  by  supporting  multilateral  peacekeeping  or 
conflict  prevention  initiatives; 

•  Encourage  fair-share  contributions  to  peacekeeping  efforts  from  tlhose  countries  with 
greater  potential  to  pay,  while  facilitating  increasing  participation  of  poorer  countries 
when  resource  constraints  would  otherwise  prevent  their  taking  part;  and 

•  Encourage  greater  participation  of  foreign  forces  in  international  peacekeeping 
activities. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  PKO  account  provides  the  flexibility  to  pro-actively  support  conflict  resolution, 
multilateral  peace  operations,  sanctions  enforcement,  and  similar  efforts  outside  the 
context  of  assessed  UN  peacekeeping  operations.  The  PKO  account  promotes  increased 
involvement  of  regional  organizations  in  conflict  resolution,  which  may  result  in  more 

•For  FY  1998,  the  actual  PKO  appropriation  totaled  $77.5  million.  Of  that  amount,  $4,945,800  was 
transferred  pursuant  to  FA  A,  section  6 1 0  from  PKO  to  ESF  to  support  the  Lockerbie  Trial. 
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politically-  or  cost-effective  operations.  The  account  is  also  used  to  encourage  fair-share 
contributions  to  joint  efforts  where  no  formal  cost  sharing  mechanism  is  available.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  is  often  better  able  to  assist  countries  in  creating  an  environment 
of  security  and  stability  essential  to  their  social,  economic,’ and  political  progress.  For 
FY  2000,  PKO  funds  will: 

•  In  conjunction  with  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF),  provide  initial  and  follow-on 
peacekeeping  training  and  equipment  for  select  African  nations  under  the  African 
Crisis  Response  Initiative  to  enhance  their  capabilities  to  respond  to  regional 
humanitarian  crises  and  instability. 

•  Assist  multilateral  efforts  through  a  civilian  police  mentoring  program  to  improve  the 
performance  of  the  Haiti  National  Police,  including  respect  for  human  rights  and  rule 
of  law. 

•  Working  through  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Organization  for  Codperation 
and  Security  in  Europe  (OSCE),  support  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Peace 
Accords  in  Bosnia,  as  well  as  conflict  prevention  and  crisis  management  missions  in 
Kosovo  and  selected  other  countries  in  Central  Europe  and  the  New  Independent 
States. 

I  -  ,  ■  ^  ■  ■  "  ■  - 

•  As  part  of  a  multilateral  effort  with  France,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel,  monitor  the 
Israel-Lebanon  border  to  promote  regional  stability,  help  limit  civilian  casualties,  and 
provide  an  important  confidence  building  forum. 

•  Support  regional  and  sub-regional  efforts  to  respond  to  conflicts  or  humanitarian 
crises  in  Africa,  including  possible  activities  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
and  Ethiopia/Eritrea. 

•  In  a  multilateral  role,  provide  assistance  that  permits  Israel  and  Egypt  to  accelerate 
progress  in  the  peace  process,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  common  border  is 
monitored  by  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  in  the  Sinai. 

Performance  Evalutttion: 

In  FY  98,  PKO  funds  advanced  U.S.  objectives  of  promoting  regional  stability  and 
preventing  humanitarian  crises  on  several  differeht  continents.  In  Africa,  PKO  supported 
(ECOWAS  Monitoring  Group)  ECOMOG’s  efforts  to  stabilize  Liberia,  as  well  as  bolster 
Sierra  Leone’s  democratically-elected  government,  which  was  restored  to  power  after  a 
rebel  coup,  while  also  protecting  innocent  civilians  from  killings,  mutilations,  and  other 
atrocities  inflicted  by  rebel  forces.  PKO,  in  conjimction  with  FMF,  also  supported  the 
African  Crisis  Response  Initiative,  which  provided  initial  and/or  follow-on  training  and 
equipment  for  battalions  from  Senegal,  Mali,  Malawi,  Uganda,  and  Ghana. 
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In  Europe,  funds  provided  critical  support  for  the  OSCE  and  Office  of  the  High 
Representative,  facilitating  the  U.S.’s  ongoing  efforts  to  restore  peace  and  security  to 
Bosnia  and  its  neighbors.  Funds  also  supported  democratization  activities  both  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  other  Central  European  and  NIS  states,  including  elections  support  in  10 
countries.  Elsewhere,  US  support  for  the  Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group  has 
demonstrated  its  positive  impact  on  preventing  military  escalation  and  in  minimizing 
threats  posed  to  civilians,  thus  imderscoring  that  in  managing  difficult  problems  and 
finding  common  ground,  there  is  no  substitute  for  face-to-face  talks.  Civilian  deaths 
declined  by  50%  in  1998,  down  to  22  from  43  in  1997;  cross-border  katyusha  rocket 
attacks  into  Israel  were  a  rarity  in  1998,  with  only  two  isolated  cases  compared  to  seven 
in  1997;  and  the  use  of  sidebombs  against  civilians  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

In  Haiti,  funds  continued  support  for  the  UN  Civilian  Police  Mission  in  Haiti 
(MIPONUH),  which  is  helping  develop  the  first  professional  and  apolitical  national 
police  force  in  the  country’s  history.  While  much  work  remains,  the  nascent  force  has 
made  great  strides  in  implementing  norms  and  procedures  consistent  with  the  Haitian 
Constitution  ^d  internationally-recognized  human  rights  law.  Efforts  continue  to 
promote  transparency  and  anti-corruption  practices  within  the  force. 

Performance  Indicators: 

See  individual  country  and  program  papers  for  FY  2000  FMF  performance  indicators. 
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Peacekeeping  Operations 
Program  Sununary 


($  in  thousands) 


Africa  Regional 

7,130 

4,000 

13,000 

African  Crisis  Response  Initiative 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

OSCE  (Bosnia/Croatia) 

25,000 

36,000 

Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group 

812 

1,000 

1,000 

Haiti 

14,112 

4,400 

6,000 

OAS  (Haiti) 

- 

1,600 

- 

MFO  -  Sinai 

15,500 

15,500 

16,000 

OSCE  Kosovo 

•  -  - 

10,000 

43,000 

Total,  PKO 

$72,554 

$76,500 

$130,000 

Note:  For  FY  1998,  the  actual  PKO  appropriation  totaled  $77.5  million.  Of  that  amount,  $4,945,800  was 

transferred  pursuant  to  FAA  section  610  from  PKO  to  ESF  to  support  the  Lockerbie  Trial. 
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Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF) 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


V.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  addresses  economic  and  political  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States  by  providing  economic  assistance  to  allies  and  countries  in 
transition  to  democracy,  supporting  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  and  financing 
economic  stabilization  programs,  frequently  in  a  multi-donor  context.  The  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Develppment  (USAID)  implements  most  ESF-funded  programs,  with 
overall  guidance  from  the  Department  of  State.  Key  objectives  of  ESF  are  to: 

•  Increase  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  the  economy,  reduce  government  controls 
over  markets,  enhance  job  creation,  and  improve  economic  growth. 

•  Assist  in  the  development  of  effective  and  accessible,  independent  legal  systems 
operating  under  the  rule  of  law,  as  measured  by  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  courts  to 

decide  allegations  of  human  rights  abuses  or  abuses  of  government  authority. 

•  Develop  and  strengthen  institutions  necessary  for  sustainable  democracy  through 
support  for  the  transformation  of  the  public  sector,  including  assistance  and  training 
to  improve  public  administration,  promote  decentralization,  strengthen  local 
governments,  parliaments,  independent  media  and  non-govemmental  organizations. 

•  Advance  programs  for  dealing  with  violence  against  women  and  promoting  their 
political  participation. 

•  Tr^sition  to  transparent  and  accountable  governance  and  the  empowerment  of 
citizens,  working  through  their  civic  and  economic  organizations  and  democratic 
political  processes  that  ensure  broad-based  participation  in  political  and  economic 
life,  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strate£ies: 

The  largest  share  of  the  ESF  request  remains  focused  on  supporting  Middle  East  peace 
by  providing  assistance  to  foster  economic  stability  and  development  in  Israel,  Egypt, 
Jordan,  West  Bank/Gaza,  and  other  Arab  countries  pledged  to  support  the  peace  process. 
The  ESF  funding  included  in  this  request  for  Jordan  and  the  West  Bank/Gaza  is  in 
addition  to  the  $150  million  in  FY  2000  that  is  provided  for  in  the  Wye  Memorandum 
Supplemental  and  Advance  Appropriation.  ESF  is  also  requested  to  support  peace  and 
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reconciliation  in  Ireland,  Cyprus,  Guatemala,  and  Peru-Ecuador  as  well.  In  other  parte 
of  the  world,  economic  dislocation  and  political  strife  continue  to  place  great  strains  on 
many  countries.  Depending  on  the  recipient  country's  economic  situation,  balance  of 
payments,  or  budgetary  support  may  create  leverage  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  more 
rational  economic  and  fiscal  policies  required  to  sustain  economic  growth.  In  the  short 
term,  however,  measures  to  create  more  rational  and  efficient  economic  structures  and 
practices  often  exacerbate  social  and  political  tensions  unless  buffered  by  external 
assistance  In  these  circumstances,  ESF  can  help  to  prevent  or  diminish  economic  and 
political  dislocation  that  may  threaten  the  security  and  independence  of  key  allies  and 
friends. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  stake  in  strengthening  democratic  development  globally. 
The  intensity  of  U.S.  engagement  will  vary.  In  such  regions  as  Africa  where  our  ESF 
resources  are  helping  to  speed  Africa’s  integration  into  the  global  economy,  the  United 
States  has  invested  significant  resources  and  international  leadership,  ESF  will  continue 
to  support  programs  to  sustain  the  democratic  transition  with  a  high  level  of  engagement. 
In  those  and  other  countries  in  transition,  ESF  is  used  to  address  a  full  range  of  problems 
through  an  integrated  strategy,  including  balance  of  payments  and  other  economic 
support  measures  designed  to  create  employment  and  conditions  conducive  to 
inteniational  investment  and  trade,  and  through  support  for  programs  that  nurture 
democratic  institutions  and  a  vibrant  civil  society.  ESF  also  finances  programs  to 
enhance  the  administration  of  justice  and  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  police  training  and 

technical  assistance  administered  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Integrated  ESF-supported  programs  have  effectively  performed  in  countries  in  transition 
to  democracy.  Success  is  closely  related  to  the  degree  that  programs  give  people  the 
hope  that  a  radical  break  with  an  authoritarian,  repressive,  or  conflict-ridden  past  can  be 
sustained.  For  example,  in  FY  2000  ESF  will: 

•  Continue  U.S.  support  of  programs,  particularly  in  Africa,  for  countries  emerging 

fi^om  conflict  to  stabilize  their  economies,  build  their  democracies,  and  promote  their 
social  and  political  reconciliation.  ^ 

•  Support  projects  in  Asian  societies  to  build  democratic  institutions  and  create  strong 
civil  societies  that  can  advocate  on  behalf  of  human  rights,  women’s  rights,  worker’s 
rights,  the  rule  of  law,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

•  Assist  Middle  Eastern  countries  such  as  those  in  North  Afirica,  that  revive  little  or 
no  peace  process-related  assistance  to  diffuse  regional  tensions,  suppoi^  electoral 
reform,  and  initiate  market  oriented  economic  reforms. 

•  Support  the  Windward  Islands  -  Dominique,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines  -  transition  away  from  dependence  on  traditional  activities  such  as 
bananas  cultivation  to  more  diversified  economies. 

Through  regional  accounts,  ESF  supports  carefully  targeted  progr^s  to  assist 
democratic  forces  in  new  or  threatened  democracies,  and,  in  some  cases,  programs 
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designed  to  strengthen  pro-democratic  forces  .  Typical  areas  of  assistance  include 
technical  assistance  to  administer  and  monitor  elections,  capacity-building  for  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  judicitfl  training,  and  women’s  participation  in  politics.  For 
FY  2000,  ESF  for  regional  democracy  programs  will  be  used  for  a  range  of  activities  to 
help  strengthen  and  consolidate  democratic  processes  and  institutions  in  countries  that 
have  recently  embarked  on  a  democratic  course,  or  where  democracy  is  threatened. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

See  individual  country  and  program  papers  for  FY  2000  ESF  performance  indicators. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ESF  proposal  for  FY  2000.  Further  detailed  justification 
for  the  proposed  programs  can  be  found  in  the  individual  country  and  program  papers. 
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Economic  Support  Fund 


($  in  thousands) 


Africa 


Angola 


Liberia  _ 


DROC  (Congo-Kinshasa) 


Emergency  Supplemental  -  Kenya 


Emergency  Supplemental  - 
Tanzania 


Kenya  (victims  of  terrorist 
bombing)  _ _ 


Tanzania  (victims  of  terrorist 
bombing)  _  • 


Rwanda/Burundi  VOA 
Broadcasting  _ 


South  Africa  Internship  Program 


SADC  Initiative 


Safe  Skies 


Organization  for  African  Unity 
(OAU)  _ •. 


Regional  Organizations 


Governments  in  Transition 


Education  for  Development  & 
Democrac 


Great  Lakes  Initiative 


Presidential  Econ.  Growth 
ortunit 


Africa  Regional 


Subtotal  -  Africa 


East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Cambodia 


Regional  Financial  Crisis 


Indonesia 


Philippines  _ 


Mongolia 


Asia  Regional 


8,000 


3,450 


25 
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Economic  Support  Fund 


East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (cont.) 


East  Asia/Pac  Environmental 
Initiatives 


KEDO 


Burma 


Regional  Women's  Issues 


South  Pacific  Fisheries 


Subtotal  -  East  Asia  and  Pacific 


Europe 


Cyprus 


Ireland 


Bosnia  Demining 


Republica  Srpska 


Europe  Regional 


Subtotal  -  Europe 


Western  Hemisphere 


W.  Hemisphere  Regional: 


Bolivia 


Colombia 


a 


Dominican  Republic 


Ecuador 


El  Salvador 


Jamaica 


Mexico 


Nicaragua 


Panama 


Paraguay 


Venezuela 


4,200 


14,000 


57,000 


15,000 


19,600 


2,000 


5,000 


41,600 


11,047 


2, 


2,500 


1,000 


1,000 


4,000 


14,000 


39,050 


15,000 


19,600 


34,600 


13,000 


3,000 


2,300 


1,200 


2,000 


10,000 


3,5 


5,000 


14,000 


107,250 


15,000 


19,600 


10,000 


44,600 


35,500 


3,000 


3,000 


3,000 


1,500 


5,000 


1,500 


2,000 


3,000 


1,000 


1,000 


500 
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Western  Hemisphere  (cont.) 


Windward  Islands 


Guatemala 


Haiti 

Administration  Of  Justice/ICITAP 


Venezuela  Elections  _ 


Peru/Ecuador  Peace 


Vital  Voices  ' 


Subtotal  -  W.  Hemisphere 


Iraq  Opposition  _ _ . 


Middle  East  Democracy 


U.S.  -  North  Africa  Parmership 


Subtotal  -  Near  East 


South  Asia  _ _ 


Pakistan  _ 


South  Asia  Democracy 


South  Asia  Regional  ______ 


Subtotal  -  South  Asia 


Human  Rights  and  Democracy 


Holocaust  Victims  Trust  Fund 


2,000 


25,000 


100 


116,350 


Near  East 

Egypt 

81'5,000 

Israel 

1,200,000 

Jordan 

24,330 

Lebanon 

12,000 

ME  Multilaterals 

3,500 

ME  Regional 

7,000 

West  Bank/Gaza 

85,000 

5,000 


700 


25,000 


118,000 


7,000 


25,000 


775,000 

715,000 

1,080,000 

930,000 

150,000 

150,000 

3,000 

4,000 

6,000 

10,000 

75,000 

100,000 

3,000 

10,000 

7,000 
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Economic  Support  Fund 


. ,  ($  in  thousands) 

Export  Controls 

4,000 

- 

No  Sweat  Shop  Initiative 

- 

- 

5,000 

Environmental  Diplomacy 

- 

- 

15,000 

Unallocated 

1,070 

14,700 

- 

TOTAL 

2,419,350 

2,432,831 

I 
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Human  Rights  and  Democracy  Fund 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


V.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

The  Human  Rights  and  Democracy  Fvmd  (HRDF)  supports  the  U.S.  strategic  goal  of 
promoting  democracy  and  protecting  human  rights.  The  U.S.  pursues  this  goal  through 
both  its  diplomacy  and  its  assistance  programs.  The  HRDF  supplements  ongoing 
assistance  programs  and  advances  diplomatic  efforts  by  providing  funds  to  address 
human  rights  and  democratization  emergencies.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  HRDF 
in  FY  1998,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  meet  urgent  needs  only  by  re-directing  funds 
away  from  existing  priorities.  Therefore  the  HRDF  allows  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
strategic  planning  while  still  being  prepared  to  address  emergencies  as  they  arise. 

SiWDortine  Proerams  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

•  Because  the  HRDF  is  an  emergency  fund,  its  precise  uses  for  FY  2000  cannot  be 
predicted.  However,  its  general  objectives  are  the  following: 

•  To  respond  to  human  rights  emergencies  in  order  to  foreistall  the  outbreak  of  abuses 
or  to  prevent  further  abuses. 

•  To  respond  to  democratization  emergencies  in  order  to  protect  a  threatened 
democracy  or  to  exploit  an  unanticipated  democratic  opening  in  an  authoritarian 
regime. 

•  To  implement  a  peace  settlement  by  helping  to  establish  national  institutions  that 
serve  democracy  and  human  rights. 

•  To  support  innovative  multilateral  initiatives  that  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
international  cqmmunity  to  respond  to  human  rights  and  democratization 
emergencies. 


Performance  Evaluation: 

In  FY  1998  and  FY  1999,  the  HRDF  has  met  the  urgent  needs  of  three  key  institutions 
supporting  the  Dayton  Accords:  (1)  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  Former 
Yugoslavia,  (2)  the  International  Commission  on  Missing  Persons,  and  (3)  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  (established  under  Annex  Six  of  the  Accords).  The  HRDF  has  also 
pfQyI(jgd  guiergency  support  for  USAID  to  carry  out  its  assistance  for  the  upcoming 
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Indonesian  elections.  The  HRDF  has  also  supported  the  G-8  Democracy  Initiative, 

which  has  pioneered  innovation  and  coordination  among  the  Eight  in  providing  assistance 

to  new  democracies. 

Peiformance  Indicators: 

•  Status  of  Amelioration  of  human  rights  emergencies. 

•  ftotection  of  threatened  democracies  and  exploitation  of  unanticipated  democratic  openings 
in  authoritarian  regimes. 

•  Status  of  implementation  of  peace  settlements  through  the  establishment  of  institutions  that 
serve  democracy  and  human  rights. 

•  Strengthened  capacity  of  the  international  community  to  respond  to  human  rights  and 
democratization  emergencies. 


International  Security  Assistance 

Environmental  Diplomacy 
Foreign  Operations  Resource; 


($  in  thousands) 


lliiillll 

Environmental  Diplomacy 

15,000 

U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

The  Administration  requests  $15  million  in  FY  2000  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  for 
environmental  diplomacy  activities.  These  funds  will  be  admimstered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs  (OES)  in  support  of  US 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  this  area.  Resources  for  environmental  diplomacy  will 
provide  the  Secretary  with  the  ability  to  protect  US  interests  in  negotiations  where  US 
security,  trade,  and  environmental  concerns  intersect  to  advance  regional  cooperation 
efforts  and  respond  to  emerging  environmental  crises  and  priorities.  These  funds  will 
further  cooperation  on  environment,  oceans  and  health  issues  as  well  as  science  and 
technology.  In  admihistering  the  funds,  OES  will  work  with  USG  agencies  and  donors, 
thereby  ensuring  that  a  broad  range  of  talent  and  expertise  are  brought  to  bear  on  these 
foreign  policy  priorities. 

Current  USG  global  environmental  priorities  include  negotiations  on  climate  ch^ge, 
biodiversity,  toxic  chemicals,  fisheries  and  oceans.  These  international  negotiations  will 
affect  global  patterns  of  trade  and  investment,  movement  and  use  of  hazardous 
chemicals,  food  safety,  US  competitiveness  with  other  timber  harvesting  and  exporting 
countries,  US  fishing  and  navigation  rights,  and  global  energy  use. 

i 

Program  funds  will  also  be  used  to  support  regional  cooperation  efforts.  Adding 
regional  cooperation  to  our  international  environmental  efforts  is  critical,  especially  in 

the  developing  world,  to  address  complicated  and  inter-related  transboundary 

environmental  challenges  that  cannot  be  solved  through  either  international  or  national 
efforts.  These  issues  (air  quality,  water  and  energy  resources,  land  use,  and 
urban/industrial  growth)  can  either  be  a  source  of  regional  cooperation  or  contribute  to 
political  and  economic  tensions  .  Our  ability  to  work  with  countries  as  they  attempt  to 
mitigate  national  and  regional  environmental  and  related  health  threats  is  essential  to 
securing  cooperation  on  our  global  agenda. 

SuDDortine  Proerams  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

Negotiations:  In  support  of  our  climate  change  godXs,  we  must  intensify  our  efforts  to 
secure  more  meaningful  participation  from  developing  countries.  The  activities  will 
target  developing  countries  and  their  business  sectors  with  the  goals  of  building 
awareness  and  institutional  capacity  through  education  (e.g. ,  technical  workshops). 
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Our  primary  biodiversity  goals  are  to  promote  sustainable  development  md  to  underscore 
the  US  role  as  a  serious  partner  and  advocate  in  the  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of 
biological  diversity.  Activities  will  concentrate  on  problems  related  to  sustainable  forest 
management,  desertification,  and  sustainable  agriculture.  In  hazardous  chetnicals,  our 
overarching  goal  is  to  ensure  sound  management  of  hazardous  chemicals  throughout  the 
world,  focusing  on  measures  to  reduce  and/or  eliminate  use,  production,  and  release  of 
certain  persistent  organic  pollutants  (e.g.,  PCBs  and  DDT)  that  pose  transboundary  risks. 
Education  and  training  in  chemicals  management  will  increase  international  awareness  of 
the  risks  to  human  health,  and  introduce  substitutes  for  persistent  organic  pollutants. 

Our  oceans  and  fisheries  goals  are  to  arrest  and  ultimately  reverse  the  depletion  of  the 
world's  fish  stocks,  some  70%  of  which  are  folly  or  over  exploited  and  to  reduce  ocean 
pollution.  Targeted  activities  focus  on  training  and  technical  assistance  to  advance  ocean 
conservation  and  promote  cooperation  among  nations  with  shared  coastlines  or  interests. 

Regional  Cooperation:  In  Asia,  programs  will  focus  on  air  and  water  quality,  clean 
energy  development,  land-use  practices,  reduction  of  infectious  disease  threate,  and 
sustaiiwble  coral  reef  management.  In  Africa,  activities  will  concentrate  on 
desertification,  reduction  of  infectious  disease  threats  (tuberculosis,  malaria  and  AIDS), 

and  coastal  management.  In  the  Middle  East  the  focus  will  be  on  combating 

desertification  and  improving  agricultural  practices  and  water  usage  which  can  enhance 
food  security,  improve  public  health  and  promote  capacity  building.  Working  with  US 
technical  agencies,  we  can  build  capacity  for  environmental  monitoring  and  assessment, 
emulating  the  success  of  the  Water  Working  Group  in  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process.  In 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  focus  will  be  on  brownfields  management,  pollution 
prevention,  and  technology  commercialization.  Finally,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
program  funds  will  advance  sustainable  forestry  and  coastal  zone  management,  including 
protection  of  coral  reefs. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

This  program  is  new  for  FY  2(X)(). 

Perfomumce  Indicators: 

•  The  number  of  countries  that  voluntarily  adopt  binding  emissions  targets. 

•  The  number  of  international  fisheries  that  suffer  from  over  harvesting  and  reduction 
in  marine  pollution. 

•  The  number  of  countries  willing  to  ban  the  production,  use  and  trade  of  12  major 
hazardous  chemicals. 

•  The  number  of  countries  willing  to  engage  in  domestic  outreach,  monitoring,  and 
surveillance  of  infectious  diseases. 
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Apparel  Industry  No  Sweat  Shop  Initiative 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  “No  Sweat  Shop  Initiative”  serves  the  USG’s  strategic  goal  of  promoting  democracy 
and  human  rights.  A  major  part  of  this  goal  is  the  advancement  of  core  labor  standards, 
in  part  through  the  encouragement  of  “model  business  principles”  and  corporate  codes  of 
conduct  by  U.S.  multinational  corporations  doing  business  overseas.  The  core  labor 
standards  include:  freedom  of  association;  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively;  prohibition  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor;  elimination  of  child  labor;  and 
non-discrimination  in  employment.  Through  the  “No  Sweat  Initiative,  companies, 
labor  unions,  and  NGO’s  will  be  able  to  receive  grants  to  support  promotion  of  these 
core  labor  standards  ^d  the  model  business  principles. 

Specifically,  the  No  Sweat  Shop  Initiative  is  a  USG-sponsored  initiative  designed  to 
eliminate  unsafe,  unhealthy,  and  abusive  labor  conditions,  particularly  in  foreign 
factories  that  produce  consumer  goods  for  the  American  market.  The  genesis  of  No 
Sweat"  can  be  traced  back  to  1996,  when  TV  personality  Kathy  Lee  Gifford  gained 
notoriety  because  of  media  reports  that  some  of  her  line  of  women's  apparel  was 
manufactured  abroad  under  sweatshop  conditions.  Ms.  Gifford  vowed  that  her  firm 
would  no  longer  use  suppliers  whose  workers  toiled  under  such  conditions.  The 
publicity  surrounding  the  Gifford  controversy  provided  the  impetus  for  a  1996  White 
House  meeting  between  President  Clinton  and  the  heads  of  several  major  apparel 
companies  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Apparel  Industry  Partnership  (AIP).  The  AIP 
participants  included  apparel  companies,  trade  unions,  and  NGOs,  with  the  USG  as  an 
observer.  For  two  years,  the  participants  negotiated  the  terms  of  this  partnership  to 
eliminatje  sweatshop  labor  in  the  apparel  industry.  On  November  4,  1998,  the  companies 
and  some  of  the  NGOs  finally  reached  agreement  on  the  terms  of  the  accord  (among 
other  things,  banning  forced  and  child  labor  and  calling  for  pay  at  the  minimum  wap  or 
better).  In  the  meantime,  the  AIP  is  moving  forward  with  the  establishment  of  a  Fair 
Labor  Association,  which  will  award  a  "No  Sweat"  label  to  companies  that  can 
demonstrate  —  through  internal  and  external  monitoring  —  that  sweatshop  conditions  do 
not  exist  in  their  factories.  , 

Although  "No  Sweat  Shop"  refers  in  the  first  instance  to  the  label  to  be  awarded  to 
companies  in  the  AIP,  in  a  larger  sense  it  encompasses  the  burgeoning  effort  to  develop 
codes  of  responsible  conduct  for  all  industries  that  produce  for  the  U.S.  market.  Thus, 
although  the  “No  Sweat  Shop”  initiative  could  start  with  supporting  the  work  of  the 
AIP’s  Fair  Labor  Association  in  the  apparel  industry,  it  could  also  provide  grants  to 
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labor  umons,  business  groups  and  other  NGO’s  that  support  and  encourage  other  such 
momtonng/labeling  “Model  Business  Principles”  type  programs  in  various  industries 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateaes: 

The  “No  Sweat  Shop  Initiative”  will  make  grants  available  to  companies,  labor  unions, 
and  NGO’s,  both  domestically  and  internationally  to  promote  observation  of  the  “Model 
Business  Principles;”  adoption  of  corporate  codes  of  conduct,  including  monitoring 
mechanisms;  and  parmerships  among  companies,  labor  unions  and  NGO’s.  This 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Democracy  Human  Rights  and  Labor 
(DRL)  in  cooperation  with  AID,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL),  and  with  the 
coordination  of  DRL/IL. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

This  is  a  new  initiative  so  we  are  unable  to  provide  a  “performance  evaluation”  at  this 
time. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Adoption  of  corporate  codes  of  conduct,  including  monitoring  mechanisms,  and 
parmerships  among  companies,  labor  unions  and  NGOs  in  the  apparel  industry. 

•  Establishment  of  partnerships  similar  to  that  of  the  AIP  in  other  industries  . 
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USG  Contribution  to  the  Nazi  Persecutee  Relief  Fund 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


U.S.  IrUemational  Affairs  Objectives 


FY1998  marked  the  initial  contribution  by  the  USG  to  the  international  Nazi  Persecutee 
Relief  Fund.  The  Fund  was  created  by  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
in  December  1997  for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  resources  for  the  relief  of  needy 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution  who  had  received  very  little  or  no  compensation.  The 
Fund's  subsidiary  purpose  is  to  provide  resources  for  other  related  projects,  including 
projects  aimed  at  benefiting  the  communities  most  severely  affected  by  Nazi  persecution 
and  at  preventing  similar  injustices  in  the  future.  The  Fund  is  a  remarkable  international 
effort  -  over  $61  million  has  been  pledged  or  deposited  by  17  nations,  with  further 
pledges  expected.  It  is  not  a  claims-based  Fund,  but  rather  a  needs-based  formal 
arrangement  whereby  NGOs  administer  relief  to  the  finite  group  of  actual  Holocaust 
survivors. 


USG  support  for  the  Fund  meets  important  foreign  policy  and  humanitarian  objectives, 
including  enabling  the  USG  to  provide  further  assistance  to  needy  Holocaust  survivors 
and  strengthening  past  and  present  U.S.  efforts  aimed  at  encouraging  other  countries  to 
do  the  same. 

SuDDortine  Proerams  and  Inwlementation  Strategies 

The  Fund's  Terms  of  Reference  intended  that  donor  countries  should  have  significant 
latitude  in  determining  specifically  how  their  contributions  should  be  spent.  The  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Fund  is  being  made  over  three  years,  FY1998-FY2000.  The  State 
Department  will  not  seek’authorization  for  further  USG  contributions  to  the  Fund  after 
FY2000. 

FY1998:  The  specific  project  objective  for  the  FY1998  tranche  is  financial  support  to  the 
neediest  "double  victims"  (i.e.,  victims  of  both  Naziism  and  Communism)  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  FY1998  contribution  of  $4  million  was  deposited  in  the  Fund's 
account  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  in  September  1998.  The  Department 
subsequently  notified  eligible  NGOs  of  that  contribution,  describing  our  specific  project 
objective  for  the  FY1998  tranche  and  requesting  that  NGOs  submit  project  proposals  to 

the  Department  describing  how  it  would  fulfill  our  objective. 
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The  Department  has  now  received  a  single,  consensus  proposal  from  the  NGOs 
contacted,  and  is  preparing  to  convene  an  informal  project  review  board  to  consider 
whether  to  approve  the  proposal  or  solicit  additional  proposals.  Upon  approval  of  a 
proposal,  the  Department  will  authorize  the  Fund  to  disburse  the  FY1998  contribution  to 
the  applicable  NGO.  We  anticipate  completing  these  steps  by  late-February  1999. 

FY  1999:  The  FY99  contribution  of  approximately  $10  million  will  be  deposited  to  the 
Fund's  account  in  the  final  quarter  of  FY1999.  We  will  then  invite  NGOs  again  to 
submit  project  proposals  to  the  Department  describing  how  they  would  fulfill  our  specific 
project  objectives  for  that  tranche.  (Specific  project  objectives  for  the  FY1999  tranche 
will  not  be  determined  until  after  the  FY1998  tranche  has  been  disbursed  to  the  selected 
NGOs).  We  expect  the  FY1999  objectives  will  remain  consistent  with  the  overall 
objectives  described  above. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

The  Department  is  currently  working  on  steps  that  would  allow  the  issuance  of 

"authorization  orders"  to  the  Fund  account  to  release  the  FY1998  contribution  for 
disbursement  to  NGOs.  ^ 

Performance  Indicators’. 

Specific  performance  indicators  will  be  based  on  FY1999  project  objectives,  to  be 
determined  subsequent  to  disbursement  (before  the  end  Of  Q1  FY1999)  of  the  USG's 
FY1998  contribution.  Performance  indicators  may  include  the  following: 

•  Real  improvements  in  the  lives  and  living  conditions  of  the  neediest  Holocaust 

survivors,  in  particular  double  victims"  (i.e.  ,  of  both  the  Holocaust  and 
Communism)  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  n 

•  Implementation  of  anti-Holocaust  education  programs  and  activities  in  Europe: 
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International  Military  Education  and  Training 


Foreign  OperatioiMi  Resources; 


% 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

The  International  Military  Education  and  Training  aMET)  program  is  a  low  cost,  highly 
efficient  component  of  U.S.  security  assistance  that  provides  training  on  a  grant  basis  to 
students  from  allied  and  friendly  nations.  The  overall  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

•  To  further  the  goal  of  regional  stability  through  effective,  mutually  beneficial 
military-to-military  relations  which  culminate  in  increased  understanding  and  defense 

cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries;  and 

•  To  increase  the  ability  of  foreign  national  military  and  civilian  personnel  to  instill  and 
maintain  basic  democratic  values  and  protect  internationally  recognized  human  rights. 

The  principal  value  of  IMET  is  to  enhance  the  military  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
participant  nations.  The  training  provided  under  the  IMET  program  is  professional  and 
non-political,  and  exposes  foreign  students  to  the  U.S.  professional  military 
organizations,  procedures  and  the  manner  in  which  it  functions  under  civilian  control.  A 
less  formal,  but  significant,  part  of  IMET  is  the  Information  Program  that  exposes 
students  to  the  American  way  of  life,  including  regard  for  democratic  values,  respect  for 
an  individual’s  civil  and  human  rights,  and  belief  in  the  rule  of  law.  IMET  s  mandatory 
English  language  proficiency  requirement  establishes  an  essential  baseline  of 
communication  skills  necessary  for  students  to  attend  courses.  It  also  facilitates  the 

development  of  important  professional  and  personal  relationships  that  have  provided 

U.S.  access  and  influence  in  a  sector  of  society,  which  often  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
transition  to  democracy. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  IMET  has  evolved  to  better  align  program  objectives  with 

rhanging  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  in  the  post-Cold  War  environment.  The 
introduction  of  the  Expanded  IMET  (E-MET)  program  provided  new  and  meaningful 
courses  with  the  intent  to: 

•  Foster  greater  respect  for  and  understanding  of  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the 

military;  .  .  .  - 

•  Improve  military  justice  systems  and  procedures  in  accordance  with  internationally 

recognized  human  rights;  _  , 

•  Introduce  military  and  civilian  participants  to  the  U.S.  judicial  system,  the  two-party 
system,  the  role  of  a  free  press  and  other  communications  media,  minority  issues,  the 
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purpose  and  scope  of  labor  unions,  the  U.S.  economic  system,  educational 
institutions,  and  the  way  in  which  all  of  these  elements  of  American  democracy 
reflect  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  basic  principles  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights; 

•  Assist  in  the  development  of  civil-military  relations  by  instructing  key  military  and 
civilian  leaders  how  to  break  down  barriers  that  often  exist  between  armed  forces, 
civilian  officials,  and  legislators  of  competing  political  parties;  and 

•  Modify  existing  civil-military  mechamsms  used  by  democracies  to  meet  a  country’s 
own  unique  circumstances. 

MET  objectives  are  achieved  through  a  variety  of  military  education  and  training 
activities  conducted  by  the  DOD  for  foreign  military  and  civilian  officials.  These  include 
formal  instruction  through  over  2,000  courses  taught  at  approximately  150  military 
schools  and  i^tallations  for  roughly  9000  foreign  students.  Continuation  at  this  level  of 
instruction  Will  ensure  IMET  maintains  its  profound  effect  on  the  achievement  of  U.S. 
international  affairs  objectives. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies: 

The  IMET  program  assists  U.S.  friends  and  allies  in  the  professionalization  of  their 
militaries  through  participation  in  U.S.  military  educational  programs.  U.S.  friends  and 
allies  have  long  recognized  such  training  as  essential  for  the  professional  development  of 
their  own  military  leaders.  IMET  also  contributes  to  strengthened  regional  friendships 
and  enhanced  self-defense  capabilities.  Finally,  MET  and  E-MET  effect  institutional 
changes  culminating  in  professional,  apolitical  militaries  under  civilian  control. 

The  resulting  military  competence  and  self-sufficiency  provides  a  wide  range  of  benefits 
to  the  U.S.  in  terms  of  collective  security,  stability  and  peace.  As  foreign  militaries 
improve  their  knowledge  of  U.S.  military  principals,  military  cooperation  is 
strengthened.  Sumlarly,  opportunities  for  military-to-military  interaction,  information 
sharing,  joint  planmng,  and  combined  force  exercises,  as  well  as  essential  requirements 
to  access  to  foreign  military  bases  and  facilities,  are  notably  expanded.  MET  fosters 
important  military  linkages  essential  to  preserving  the  security  of  U.S.  friends  and  allies, 
and  advancing  global  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

The  following  examples  underscore  how  the  MET  program  has  contributed  to  the 
achievement  of  democratization  and  regional  stability.  MET  has: 

•  Increased  evidence  and  demonstration  of  militaries  fostering  the  promotion  of  civilian 
control  of  the  military,  improved  civil-military  relations,  and  support  for 
democratization. 
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•  Continued  opportunities  for  military-to-military  interaction,  information  sharing, 
joint  planning,  combined  force  exercises,  and  access  to  foreign  military  bases, 

facilities,  and  airspace.  ( 

■>  ' 

•  Promulgated  military  regulations  that  improve  military  justice  systems  and 
procedures  in  accordance  with  internationally  recognized  human  rights. 

•  Increased  number  of  U.S. -trained  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  military,  defense 
ministry,  and  legislative  leadership  positions.  Elevation  of  these  people  in  positions 
of  prominence  within  their  government  bureaucracy  has  a  positive  effect  on  support 
for  U.S.  policies. 

•  Continued  improvement  of  governments  in  utilizing  their  defense  resources, 
including  U.S.-origin  equipment,  with  maximum  effectiveness,  thereby  contributing 
to  greater  self-reliance. 

Performance  Indicators: 

See  individual  country  papers  for  FY  2000  Performance  Indicators. 

The  following  table  shows  the  FY  2000 IMET  request.  Detailed  justification  for  the 

proposed  programs  is  included  in  the  section  on  Regional  and  Country  Programs. 
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Int’l  Military  Education  and  Training  Program  Summary 

■  "  _  ($  in  thousands)  .  • 


Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Angola 

- 

50 

100 

Benin 

376 

350 

Botswana 

540 

500 

450 

Cameroon 

142 

150 

150 

Cape  Verde 

153 

100 

100 

Central  African  Republic 

90 

90 

Chad 

100 

50 

50 

Comoros 

101 

75 

75 

Congo  (DROC) 

- 

70 

70 

Cote  d'Ivoire 

211 

150 

150 

Djibouti 

103 

100 

100 

Eritrea 

409 

425 

390 

Ethiopia 

279 

525 

Gabon 

- 

50 

■75 

Ghana 

288 

400 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

64 

125 

Kenya 

443 

440 

Lesotho 

75 

75 

75 

Madagascar 

146 

100 

100 

Malawi 

284 

335 

335 

Mali 

275 

280 

300 

Mauritius 

63 

50 

50 

Mozambique 

180 

Namibia 

■■HI 

175 

175 

Nigeria 

- 

425 

Rwanda 

473 

300 

325 

Sao  Tome  &  Principe 

74 

75 

75 

Senegal 

.  815 

735 

740 

Seychelles 

79 

75 

75 

Sierra  Leone 

- 

75 

- 

South  Africa 

804 

850 

800 

Swaziland 

93 

75 

75 

Tanzania 

185 

Uganda 

357 

400 

400 

Zambia 

143 

150 

150 

Zimbabwe 

313 

300 

300 

AF  Totals: 

7,989 

8,140 

8,480 
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East  Asia  &  Pacific 

Fiji* 

.  - 

- 

150 

Indonesia 

476 

550 

400 

Malaysia 

939 

700 

700 

Mongolia 

425 

425 

500 

Papua  New  Guinea 

139 

200 

200 

Philippines 

1,278 

1,350 

1,400 

Solomon  Islands 

122 

150 

150 

Thailand 

1.985 

1,600 

1,600 

Tonga 

99 

100 

100 

Vanuatu 

93 

100 

100 

Western  Samoa 

% 

100 

lOT 

EAP  Totals: 

5,652 

5,275 

5,400 

Europe 

Albania 

613 

600 

600 

Bosnia  &  Herzegovina 

600 

600 

625 

Bulgaria 

950 

950 

1,000 

Croatia 

455 

425 

600 

Czech  Republic 

1,394 

1,350 

1,600 

Estonia 

689 

650 

750 

Greece 

31 

25 

35 

Hungary 

1,347 

1,500 

1,600 

Latvia 

751 

650 

750 

Lithuania 

664 

650 

750 

Malta 

91 

135 

100 

Poland 

1,318 

1,600 

1,600 

Portugal 

844 

700 

700 

Romania 

1,094 

1,025 

1,200 

Slovakia 

621 

600 

650 

Slovenia 

654 

650 

700 

The  FYRO  Macedonia 

457 

450 

500' 

Turkey 

1,505 

.1.500 

1,500 

EUR  Totals: 

14,078 

14,060 

15,260 

NIS  ■ 

Belarus 

61 

•  - 

- 

Georgia 

416 

392 

400 

Kazakhstan 

587 

564 

550 

Kyrgyzstan 

336 

333 

350 

Moldova 

460 

1  461 

550 

Russian  Federation 

732 

920 

1  900| 

'i' 
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Turkmenistan 

33« 

307 

300 

Ukraine 

1,250 

1,278 

1,250 

Uzbekistan 

500 

NIS  Totals: 

4,635 

4,740 

4,800 

Latin  America  &  Caribbean 

Argentina 

607 

600 

800 

.  Bahamas 

110 

100 

100 

Belize 

258 

250 

250 

Bolivia 

570 

550 

550 

Brazil 

220 

225 

225 

Chile 

453 

450 

450 

Colombia 

885 

900 

900 

Costa  Rica 

241 

200 

200 

Dominican  Republic 

556 

500 

500 

Eastern  Caribbean 

,  440 

450 

535 

Antigua 

(123) 

(115) 

(120) 

Barbados 

(60) 

(90) 

(100) 

Dominica 

(40) 

(40) 

(55) 

Grenada 

(58) 

(50) 

(65) 

St.  Kitts 

(65) 

r  (55) 

(75) 

St.  Lucia 

(44) 

(50) 

(60) 

St.  Vincent 

r  (50) 

(50) 

(60) 

Ecuador 

534 

500 

500 

El  Salvador 

512 

500 

500 

Guatemala 

223 

225 

225 

Guyana 

181 

175 

175 

Haiti 

290 

300 

300 

Honduras 

500 

500 

500 

Jamaica 

504 

500 

500 

Mexico 

921 

1,000 

1,000 

Nicaragua 

74 

200 

200 

PACAMS 

530 

300 

_ 

Panama 

- 

100 

100 

Paraguay  * 

'  216 

200 

200 

Peru 

462 

450 

450 

Suriname 

82 

100 

100 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

133 

125 

125 

Uruguay 

321 

300 

300 

Venezuela 

400 

400 

ARA  Totals: 

10,223 

10,100 

10,085 
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'  ;  ■ 

iiHIMI 

hhiiiiibbhi 

Near  East 

Algeria 

126 

125 

175 

Bahrain 

251 

225 

225 

Egypt 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Jordan 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Lebanon 

550 

550 

550 

Morocco 

907 

900 

900 

Oman 

217 

225 

325 

Tunisia 

900 

900 

900 

Yemen 

1^ 

125 

NEATotak: 

5,693 

5,650 

5,800 

South  Asia 

: 

Bangladesh 

312 

350 

466 

India 

177 

450 

450 

Maldives 

101 

100 

100 

Nepal 

196 

200 

250 

Pakistan 

- 

350 

350 

Sri  Lanka 

225 

SA  Totals: 

1,000 

1,650 

1,775 

Non-Regional 

General  Costs 

,  730 

385 

400 

Non-Regional  Totals: 

730 

385 

400 

■ 

GRAND  TOTALS: 

50,000 

50,000 

1  52,000 
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Summary  of  Students  Trained  Under  IMET 


Africa: 


Angola 


Benin 


Botswana 


Burkina  Faso 


Cameroon 


Cape  Verde 


Central  African  Republic 
Chad 


Comoros 


Congo  (DROP 


Cote  d’Ivoire 


Djibouti 


Eritrea 


Ethiopia 


Gabon 


Ghana 


Guinea 


Guinea-Bissau 


Kenya 

Lesotho 


Madagascar 


Malawi 


Mali 


Mauritius 


Mozambique _ 

Namibia 


Nigeria _ 

Rwanda 


Sao  Tome  &  Principe 


Senegal 


Seychelles 


South  Africa 


Swaziland 


Tanzania 


Uganda 


Zambia 


Zimbabwe 


Regional  Total 


Western  Hemisphere: 
Antigua-Barbuda* 


Argentina 


Bahamas,  The 


Barbados* 


Bolivia 


Belize 


Brazil 


Chile 


Colombia 


0 

0 

56 

40 

211 

209 

16 

7 

6 

9 

66 

64 

32 

31 

19 

19 
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Western  Hemisphere  Cont 


Costa  Rica  _ 


Dominica* 


Dominican  Republic 


Ecuador 


El  Salvador 


Grenada* 


Guatemala  _ _ 


Honduras  _ _ 


Jamaica 


Mexico 


Nicaragua  _ 

Panama 


Para 


Peru  _ _ 


St.  Kitts  &  Nevis* 


St.  Lucia* 


St.  Vincent  &  Grenadmes* 


Suriname 


Trinidad  &  Tobago 


Venezuela 


Regional  Total 


East  Asia  &  Pacific 


Fiji 


Indonesia _ 

Malavsia 


Mongolia 


Papua  New  Guinea 


Philippines 


Solomon  Islands 


Thailand 


Tonga 


Western  Samoa 


Regional  Total 


Euro 


Albania 


Bosnia  Federation 


Bulgaria 


Croatia 


Czech  Republic 


Estonia 


e 


351 

35" 

^  2! 

2 

95 

99 

871 

862 

Latvia 


Lithuania 


Macedonia  (FYROM) 
Malta 
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Europe  Cont 


Poland 


Portugal 


Romania 


Slovakia 


Slovenia 


Turke 


Regional  Total 


New  Independent  States 


Belarus 


Georgia 


Kazakhstan 


zstan 


Moldova 


Russia 


Turkmenistan 


Ukraine 


Uzbekistan 


Regional  Total 


Near  East 


Algeria 


Bahrain 


t 


Jordan 


Lebanon 


Morocco 


Oman 


Tunisia 


Yemen 


Regional  Total 


8 

11 

27 

27 

73 

73 

163 

163 

139 

139 

76 

^  76 

♦  22 

31 

89 

89 

8 

'  8 

605 

612 
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Foreign  Military  Financing 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 


FMF  Grant 

3,348,728 

3,330,000 

FMF  Loans  Subsidy  (BA) 

12,340 

20,000 

—  - 

FMF  Loan  Amount 

100,000  ^ 

167,000 

U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  supports  U.S.  regional  stability  goals.  The  principal 
means  of  ensuring  America’s  security  is  through  the  deterrence  of  potential  aggressors 
who  would  threaten  the  United  States  or  its  allies.  Maintaining  the  strengdi  of  the  U.S. 
military  is  the  most  critical  strategic  element  for  achieving  this  objective.  But  military 
strength  alone  is  not  enough.  Diplomacy  and  international  programs  go  hand-in-hand 
with  the  credible  threat  to  use  military  force  in  order  to  prevent  and  resolve  conflicts 
without  having  to  actually  resort  to  force.  U.S.  security  assistance  programs  help  U.S. 
allies  to  become  capable  coalition  partners  as  well  as  to  defend  their  own  security.  By 
strengthening  U.S.  alliances,  building  cooperative  militaiy  relationships,  and  stabilizing 
regional  military  balances,  security  assistance  programs  protect  America’s  security  arid 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  war.  The  United  States  has  a  strong  stake  in  helping  its  allies 
and  coalition  partners  to  strengthen  their  defense  so  they  can  share  the  common  defense 
burden. 

FMF  enables  key  Mends  and  allies  to  improve  their  defense  capabilities  by  financing 
acquisition  of  U.S.  military  articles,  services,  and  training.  As  FMF  helps  countries 
provide  for  legitimate  defense  needs,  it  also  promotes  U.S.  national  security  interests  by 
strengthening  coalitions  with  Mends  and  allies,  cementing  cooperative  bilateral  foreign 
military  relationships,  and  enhancing  interoperability  with  U.S.  forces.  The  program 
primarily  supports  the  goal  of  stabilizing  regions,  but  also  can  play  a  role  in 
strengthening  local  military  support  for  its  democratically  elected  governments  and 
helping  to  contain  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

FMF  is  distinguished  from  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS),  the  system  through  which 
govemment-to-govemment  military  sales  are  made.  In  general,  FMF  provides  financing 
for  FMS.  By  enabling  selected  friends  and  allies  to  purchase  needed  U.S.  defense  goods 
and  services,  FMF  Ms  the  beneficial  byproduct  of  encouraging  demand  for  U.S. 
systems,  which  also  conMbutes  to  a  strong  U.S.  defense  industrial  base  —  a  critical 
element  of  the  national  defense  strategy. 

FMF  financing  for  equipment  sales  can  lengthen  production  runs,  which  can  result  in 
lower  unit  costs  for  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  purchases  and  create  jobs  for 
Americans.  * 
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Key  objectives  of  FMF  are:  » 

•  To  assist  allies  and  friends  in  financing  procurement  of  United  States  defense  articles, 
and  services  to  help  strengthen  their  self-defense  capabilities  and  meet  their  legitimate 
security  needs; 

•  To  meet  urgent  humanitarian  needs  by  improving  the  capability  of  the  armed  forces 

of  foreign  countries  to  respond  to  natural  and  manmade  disasters; 

•  To  promote  self-defense  and  defense  cooperation  by  assisting  friendly  countries  to 
acquire  U.S.  defense  articles  and  services; 

•  To  improve  key  capabilities  of  friendly  countries  to  contribute  to  international 
peacekeeping; 

•  To  promote  the  effectiveness  and  professionalism  of  military  forces  of  friendly 
foreign  countries;  and 

•  To  promote  rationalization,  standardization,  and  interoperability  of  the  military 
forces  of  friendly  foreign  countries  with  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies:  ' 

The  vast  majority  of  FMF  goes  to  the  Middle  East  to  promote  regional  peace  and 
security  in  helping  to  meet  the  legitimate  security  needs  of  parties  engaged  in  the  peace 
process.  This  assistance  supports  the  long-standing  U.S.  policy  goal  of  seeking  a  just, 
lasting  and  comprehensive  peace  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  including  the 
Palestinians.  Additionally,  FY  2000  FMF  grant  programs  will: 

•  Facilitate  the  integration  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  into  NATO; 
and  continue  the  President’s  Warsaw  Initiative,  which  strengthens  practical 
cooperation  between  NATO  and  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  partners  in  Central 
Europe  and  the  New  Independent  States  (NIS). 

•  Sustain  Caribbean  defense  and  maritime  forces,  allowing  these  island  nations  to 
maintain  small  professional  forces  essential  to  regional  peace  and  security. 

•  In  conjunction  with  Peacekeeping  Operations  (PKOj  funds,  support  efforts  by  the 
African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  to  improve  and  expand  the  capabilities  of  African 
militaries  to  respond  to  limited  peace  and  humanitarian  operations  on  the  continent. 

•  Bolster  the  capabilities  of  East  African  states  (Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  and  Uganda)  to 
thwart  Sudanese-sponsored  terrorism  and  the  disruption  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

I 

•  Concentrate  on  assisting  selected  countries  to  improve  their  peacekeeping  capabilities 
with  emphasis  on  communication  systems,  peacekeeping  education  and  training 
programs. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

By  helping  Israel  maintain  its  Qualitative  Edge,  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  F-16s  for 
Jordan,  and  fortifying  Egypt’s  armed  and  naval  forces,  FY  98  FMF  assistance  enhanced 
the  domestic  stability  and  overall  security  of  these  countries,  thereby  advancing  related 
U  S.  regional  stability  objectives.  These  include  efforts  to  mbve  towards  a  lasting 
Middle  East  Peace,  to  check  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their 
delivery  systems,  to  gamer  regional  support  for  enforcing  U.S.  sanctions  on  Iraq,  Iran, 
and  Libya,  and  to  facilitate  U.S.  access  to  the  region  in  times  of  crisis. 

FMF  grants  arid  loans  have  also  provided  critical  support  to  encourage  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  the  Czech  Republic  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  full  integration  with  NATO, 
including  meeting  their  Target  Force  Goals.  Funds  provided  under  the  PFP  program 
helped  recipient  nations  acquire  the  skills  and  equipnient  necessary  to  continue  the 
transition  of  their  military  institutions  toward  Western-oriented  doctrines  and  operations, 
including  democratic  control  of  the  military. 

See  individual  country  and  program  p^rs  for  additional  performance  evaluations. 
Performance  Indicators:  , 

See  individual  country  and  program  papers  for  FY  2000  FMF  performance  indicators. 

Foreign  Military  Financing 
Program  Sununary 


($  in  thousands) 


Near  East 

Egypt 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

Israel 

1,800,000 

1,860,000 

1,920,000 

Jordan 

50,000 

45,000 

75,000 

Morocco 

2,000 

2,250 

Tunisia 

- 

,  2,000 

2,250 

Subtotal,  NEA 

3,150,000 

3,209,000 

3,299,500 

> 

Europe 

CE  Defense  Loans 

[100,000] 

[167,000] 

- 

CE  Defense  Loans  (Subsidy  BA) 

20,000 

- 

Poland 

- 

- 

10,000 

Poland  (Loan  Subsidy  BA) 

12,340 

Hungary 

- 

- 

7,500 

Czech  Republic 

.  - 

7,500 
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Europe  (cont.) 


Albania 


Bulgaria 


Czech  Republic 


Estonia 


FYROM 


Latvia 


Lithuania 


Poland 


Romania 


Slovakia: 


Slovenia 


FYROM 


Bosnia 


Subtotal,  Europe 


Newly  Independent  States 


Partnership  for  Peace 


Georgia 


Kazakhstan 


Kyrgyzstan 


Moldova 


Russian  Federation 


Turkmenistan 


Ukraine 


Uzbekistan 


Subtotal,  NIS 


Africa 


Africa  Crisis  Response  Initiative 


East  Africa  Regional 


Subtotal,  Africa 


1.700 


4,200 


15,800 


8,300 


5,000 


15,800 


6,950 


14,257 


134,597 


12,0001 


5,000| 


6,000 


2,500 


3,700 


20,450 

13,000 

5,350 

1,650 

2,250 

1,800 

1,350 

1,550 

3,450 

850 

2,250 

1,500 

450 

600 

3,800 

3,400 

1,550 

1,650 

20,450 

13,000 

5,000 


5,000 


10,000 


2,000\ 


6,000 


\a 


5,000 


\a 


'  3,700 

5,500 

2,000 

\a 

4,000 

^  7,500 

IHHB 

2,500 

2,600 

3,000 

15,200\ 


3,200 


1,550 


1,500 


600 


3,400 


1,650 


15,200 


5,000 


5,000 
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Other 

Unallocated 

13,090 

Enhanced  International 

Peacekeeping  Capabilities  Initiative 

7,000 

7,000 

5,000 

FMF  Admin  Costs  (DSCA) 

29,021 

29,910 

31,300 

Subtotal,  Other 

36,021 

36,300 

TOTAL  ^ 

3,361,068 

IGrants] 

3,348,728 

3,330,000 

3,430,000 

ILoans] 

{100,000} 

{167,000} 

- 

[Loans  Subsidy  BA] 

12,340 

20,000 

” 

\a  --  Prior  to  FY  2000,  fimds  for  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czech  Republic  were  justified  under  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  program.  As  these  three  nations  will  be  welcomed  into  the  NATO  Alliance  in  April 
1999,  their  programs  are  being  justified  separately. 
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Defense  Administrative  Costs 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

The  requested  funding  provides  for  the  cost  of  administrative  activities  related  to  non- 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  security  assistance  programs  implemented  by  the  Unified 
Commands,  the  Military  Departments,  and  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency 
(DSCA)  FMF  grants: 

•  Support  worldwide  administration  of  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
aMET); 

•  Finance  administrative  costs  for  all  security  assistance  activities  incurred  by  the 
Unified  Commands; 

•  Finance  administrative  costs  incurred  by  the  Military  Departments  and  DSCA 
headquarters  for  all  security  assistance  activities  not  related  to  Foreign  Military  Sales; 
and 

•  Fund  operating  costs  of  non-FMS  activities  of  overseas  Security  Assistance 
Organizations. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies: 

The  proposed  program  level  represents  the  projected  costs  required  to  prudently,  and 
effectively,  accomplish  the  managerial  and  administrative  actions  necessary  to  manage 
and  implement  the  non-FMS  segments  of  security  assistance  programs,  as  authorized 
under  the  AEC A  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FA A).  These  functions  include 
staffing  headquarters,  personnel  management,  budgeting  and  accounting,  office  services 
and  facilities,  and  support  for  non-FMS  functions  of  Security  Assistance  Organizations 
(SAOs). 

The  Defense  Admimstrative  Costs  account  implements  such  non-FMS  activities  ast 
admimstration  of  the  IMET  program;  management  of  drawdowns  of  military  equipment 
and  services;  grant  transfers  of  excess  defense  articles;  as  well  as  fulfilling  responsibility 
for  monitoring  military  items  previously  transferred  under  the  former  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP)  and  full  cost  recovery  associated  with  International  Cooperative 
Administrative  Support  Services  (ICASS).  > 
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The  initiation  and  expansion  of  security  assistance  relationships  with  many  new 
democracies  around  the  world,  but  principally  in  Central  Europe,  the  New  Independent 
States,  and  South  Africa,  require  the  establishment  of  hew  SAG  positions  iii  an 
increasing  number  of  locations.  The  FY  20000  request  for  Defense  Admimstrative  costs 
will  fund  the  establishment  and/or  the  continuing  operating  costs  of  these  new  S AOs  and 
is  essential  to  the  effective  management  of  security  assistance  programs  with  these  new 
defense  partners. 

Performance  Evaluation 

•  Enhancement  of  the  capabilities  to  administer  SAOs,  execution  of  Unified  Command 
responsibilities  for  SAOs  and  other  military  assistance  responsibilities,  IMET 
program  management,  and  management  oversight  of  Direct  Commercial  Contracts. 

Performance  Indicators 

•  Effective  administration  of  grant  military  assistance  programs  within  the  requested 
budget  level. 


FMF  Administrative  Costs 

($  in  thousands) 


HHHUKHHK 

Deoartmental  and  Headquarters 

Administrative  Expenses  (a) 

6,250 

6,250 

7,350 

■'  ■ 

S AO  Administrative  Expenses  (b) 

22,771 

23,660 

,  23,950 

\ 

Total  Budget  Authority  (c) 

29,02T1 

29,910^ 

31,300 
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Enhanced  International  Peacekeeping  Capabilities  (EIPC) 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


National  Interests;  At  a  time  when  western  countries  are  becoming  more  selective 
about  engaging  in  peace  operations,  it  is  clearly  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest  to 
expand  the  international  pool  of  capable  peacekeepers.  EIPC  helps  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  and  expense  of  future  U.S.  involvement  in  peacekeeping  operations,  while 

helping  to  ensure  the  U.S.  has  effective  coalition  partners  when  national  interests  dictate 
involvement. 

Strategic  Goals  and  Supporting  Programs  for  FY  2000 

Regional  Stability:  The  primary  objective  of  the  EIPC  initiative  is  to  assist  selected 
foreign  countries  in  developing  their  institutional  capacities  to  field  more  efficient  and 
well-led  peacekeeping  units,  capable  of  taking  on  the  toughest  assignments.  EIPC  aims 
to  enhance  military  interoperability,  leadership  performance,  use  of  common 
peacekeeping  doctrine,  and  English  language  proficiency  —  at  the  institutional  level  -  to 
help  promote  effective  combined  operations  when  battalion-level  or  larger  units  from 
diverse  countries  deploy  together.  In  so  doing,  EIPC  seeks  not  only  to  promote 
burdensharing,  but  also  to  enhance  national  and  regional  capability  to  deter  or  resolve 
conflict.  EIPC  recipients  to  date  include;  Argentina,  Bangladesh,  Chile,  Czech 
Republic,  Hungary,  Nepal,  Poland,  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay. 

FY  2000  FMF  for  EIPC,  allocated  globally,  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  assisting 
selected  countries  to  improve  their  peacekeeping  capabilities.  EIPC  funds  can  be  used 
for  procurement  of  non-lethal  defense  related  training  equipment;  funding  of 
peacekeeping  seminars  and  conferences;  orientation  visits  for  senior-level  officers  and 
trainers  to  U.S.  peacekeeping  training  centers  and  installations;  procurement  of 
peacekeeping  training  and  doctrine-related  manuals,  pamphlets,  and  other  library 
resources;  and  for  limited  construction  of  facilities  (e.g.  audio-visual  labs  or  English- 
language  training  labs).  Non-FMF  resources,  including  IMET,  Excess  Defense  Articles 
programs,  and  CINC  peacekeeping  exercises  complement  the  EIPC  program. 

Continued  funding  will  reinforce  peacekeeping  training  enhancement  efforts  already 
underway  in  countries  that  have  received  EIPC  funds,  and  will  help  jump-start  initiatives 
to  develop  enhanced  peacekeeping  training  programs  and  facilities  for  new  recipients. 
Coimtries  projected  for  FY  1999  funding  include:  Argentina,  Bangladesh,  Bulgaria, 
Chile,  Jordan,  Nepal,  Ukraine,  and  Uruguay  and  South  Africa. 
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Performance  Evaluation; 

•  Tncreased  capability  to  participate  in  international  peacekeeping  operations  in  thg 
IJ.S.  national  interest.  EIPC  recipients  have  stated  their  commitment  to  strong  future 
participation  in  international  or  regional  peacekeeping  operations.  As  the  program 
moves  into  its  second  year,  incorporation  of  common  peacekeeping  doctrine  in 
recipient  training  programs  is  expected.  Enhanced  command  and  control 
interoperability  at  the  battalion  and  higher  staff  level  is  also  expected,  as 
demonstrated  in  effective  participation  in  actual  peacekeeping  operations  or  in 
multinational  peacekeeping  exercises. 

•  Fnhanred  regional  peacekeeping  training  cooperation.  Argentina  is  developing  its 
Joint  Peacekeeping  Operation  Training  Center  as  a  regional  training  center,  and  has 
already  trained  peacekeepers  from  several  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United 
States  there.  In  addition,  the  center  recently  co-sppnsored  with  Canada  a 
peacekeeping  seminar,  and  has  deployed  Mobile  Training  Assistance  Teams  to  _ 
support  peace  operations  training  in  foreign  countries.  An  increase  in  the  ability  of 
selected  EIPC  recipients  to  offer  peacekeeping  training  courses  to  other  regional  PKO 
participants  is  anticipated.  Greater  receptivity  of  EIPC  recipients  to  hosting  and 
participating  in  regional  multinational  peacekeeping  exercises  is  also  expected. 

Key  Indicators  for  FY  2000  Performance 

•  Increased  political  willingness  and  military  capacity  to  participate  in  international 
peace  operations. 

•  Improved  capacity  to  develop  and  undertake  national  military  peacekeeping  training 
and  education. 

•  Active  participation  in  information  and  educational  exchanges  with  other  national 
peacekeeping  training  centers. 

•  Effective  integration  of  complementary  programs  by  other  sponsor  governments  in  a 
fashion  that  supports  EIPC  goals  (increased  PKO  burdensharing,  reduced  PKO  costs, 

increased  regional  capability  to  resolve  conflicts). 

•  Increased  regional  cooperation  iii  developing  common  peacekeeping  training  and 
education  standards,  as  well  as  support  for,  and  participation  in,  regional  conflict- 
prevention  mechanisms. 
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Nonproliferation,  Anti-terrorism,  Demining  and  Related 

Programs 


($  in  thousands) 


inuusanas) 

.  *■  Irv  i<MWl  1 .  .S7  ■  ■ 

.,^,^^2000  ■  , 

NDF 

15.000 

15.000 

15,000 

.  Exports  Control 
Assistance 

3,000 

5,000  1/ 

15,000 

IAEA  Voluntary 
Contribution 

36,000 

40,000 

43,000 

CTBT  Prep  Com 

[13,0001  2/ 

24.526 

20,000 

KEDO 

I  40,000 

35.000 

55,000 

Anti-terrorism 

Assistance 

19,000 

41,000  3/ 

33,000 

Demining 

20.000 

35,000 

40,000 

Counter-terrorism 

10.000 

Other 

22,474 

Total 

133,000 

218,000 

231,000 

FY  1998  fimding  m  ACDA  and  International  Conferences  &  Contingencies  accounts  in  the  CJS 
Appropriation. 

includes  $20  million  from  the  FY  1999  emergency  security  supplemental. 
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Overview 

The  Non-proliferaUon,  Antiterrorism,  Demining,  and  Retated  Programs  ^ ADR)  account 
was  created  in  the  FY  1997  Foreign  Operations  Appropnation  to  consolidate  m  one  ^ 
appropriations  account  a  number  of  related  programs  previously  funded  tough  several 
different  accounts.  For  FY  2000  we  are  submitting  under  this  account  the 
Administration’s  funding  requests  for  those  programs  that  were  appropnated  m  this 
account  last  year. 

TJ  S.  International  Affairs  Objectives:_ 


The  United  States  Strategic  Plan  for  International  Affairs  identifies  the  elimimtion  of 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies  from  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD)  and 
destabilizing  build-ups  of  conventional  weapons  as  a  key  goal.  The  , 

serious  threat  to  U.S.  security  is  the  possibility  of  conflict  mvolvmg  WMD.  With  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  our  greatest  concern  is  that  threshold  states  and  terroriste  will 
succeed  in  acquiring  WMD.  The  United  States  and  most  nations,  both  Aose  that  possess 
WMD  and  those  that  do  not,  value  the  constraints  on  their  acquisition  efforts  provided  by 
arms  control  treaties  and  nonproliferation  regimes.  Unbridled  a^uisition  of 
conventional  arms  can  similarly  threaten  U.S.  interests  by 

relations.  A  number  of  programs  specifically  tailored  to  pmrsue  U.S.  ^D  and 

conventional  arms  nonproliferation  objectives  are  funded  tough  the  NADR  account. 
SuDDOrtinp  Programs  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

Nonproliferation  and  Disarmament  Fund 

The  Nonproliferation  and  Disarmament  Fund  (NDF)  is  a  sharply  focused  fund  to  peimt 
rapid  response  to  unanticipated,  high  priority  requirements  or  oppo^ties  to;  1)  halt  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons,  their  delivery  systems,  and 
related  sensitive  materials;  2)  destroy  or  neutralize  existing  weapoiwof  mass  destruction, 
their  delivery  systems,  and  related  sensitive  materials;  and  3)  limit  the  spread  o 

advanced  conventional  weapons  and  their  delivery  systeins.  To  pe^t  tins  rapid 

response  to  such  unanticipated  requirement  or  opportumties,  these  funds  have  been 
appropriated  to  remain  available  until  expended,  and  notwithstandmg  any  other  provision 

of  law. 

NDF  activities  in  FY  98  included  destruction  of  SCUD  missiles  in  Central  Europe, 
assistance  to  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Uriion  effort  to  secure  nuclear  materi^s  m  the 
NIS  procurement  of  nuclear  safeguards  equipment  for  the  Intetoonal  Atomc  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA),  supply  of  equipment  in  support  of  UNSCOM  mspe^on  and  mom  or^ 
efforts  in  Iraq,  provision  of  nuclear  detection  equipment  for  Central  Europe  and  &e  NIS, 
procurement  of  specialized  WMD  detection  equipment  for  Border  Enforcement  Trainmg, 
md  continued  development/deployment  of  the  automated  Tracker  export  control  system 
in  Central  Europe  and  the  NIS. 
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tlfoirs  iT’  PY  99  funding  that 

total  over  $20  million.  Additional  proposals  are  likely  to  be  received  throughout  FY  99. 

The  Administtation  is  requesting  $15  million  for  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance 
programs  under  the  NDF  in  FY  2000.  ssistance 

Performance  Evaluation 

^  flinding  and  spcial  authorities  of  the  NDF  have  permitted  us  to  move  quickly  to 
^re  or  remove  madequately  protected  nuclear  materials  from  NIS  countries-  to  destroy 
or  remove  soptasticated  weapons  systems  from  countries  throughout  the  world  -  to  ^ 
provi*  special  and  unanticipated  support  for  UNSCOM  inspections  in  Iraq;  aiid  to 
provide  export  control  assistance  in  cases  where  delays  required  to  satisfy  regular 
programmanc  management  requirements  would  have  meant  missed  opportuniUes.  , 

Performance  Indicators 

Ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  unanticipated  requirements  or  opportunities,  for  which 
Sndyaction^  fijndmg  is  not  available  and  existing  legal  authorities  may  preclude 

Export  Control  Assistance 

P'OS'””  strengthens  national 

export  control  systems  m  key  countries,  many  of  which  only  recently  became 
independent,  to  curb  the  proliferation  of  WMD  and  their  delivery  systems,  related  dual- 
use  goods  and  technologies,  and  advanced  conventional  arms.  To  this  end,  the  export 
control  assistance  program  helps  foreign  governments  to:  ’  ^ 

•  establish  the  necessary  legal  and  regulatory  basis  for  effective  export  controls- 

•  coordinate,  train,  and  equip  enforcement  agencies; 

•  develop  licensing  procedures  and  practices; 

•  esabhsh  effecuve  interaction  between  government  and  industiy  on  export  controls  - 

.  *«Iop  and  install  integrated,  automated  information  systems  for  licensing  and  ’ 

enforcement;  and  ■ 

rwnforce  to  policy-makers  the  importance  of  developing  and  maintaining  an 
effective  system  for  controlling  exports. 

fost  pnority  for  the  Export  Control  Assistance  Program  is  the  development  of 
effective  export  control  systems  in  the  four  nuclear  successor  states  of  the  former  Soviet 

mSi  f  0  Kazakhstan),  as  they  are  primaiy  repositories  of 

WMD  materials  and  technology.  States  on  the  periphery  of  the  four  nuclear  successor 
smtes  as  well  as  key  global  transit  points  (the  sLhL  Tier  states  of  ^fol^l^eXS^ 

Ae  Caucasus);  the  Baltics,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  and  key 
global  (i.e.  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Macau,  Cyprus,  M^ta 

Jordan,  and  the  UAE),  are  also  extremely  important  for  the  Program 
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China,  India,  and  Pakistan  are  also  high  priority  countries.  USG  export  control  efforts 
in  China  focus  on  persuading  the  government  of  China  to  adhere  to  the  principal 
nonproliferation  export  control  regimes.  Discussions  are  underway  with  both  Pakistan 
and  India  regarding  methods  for  tightening  export  control  laws  and  regulations. 

In  addition  to  activities  funded  through  NADR,  the  USG  program  is  comprised  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Export  Control  program;  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and 
US  Customs  Service  (USCS)  Counterproliferation  Program;  the  DOD/FBI 
Counterproliferatibn  program;  and  Department  of  Commerce  export  control  activities. 
These  program  elements  complement  each  other  by  providing  different  types  of  trainmg 

and  equipment  to  help  improve  the  capabilities  of  host  government  export  control 

officials. 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $15  million  for  NADR-funded  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs  of  export  control  assistance  to  countries  of  the  New  Independent  States  ^d 
other  countries  requiring  strengthened  national  export  control  capabilities  to  effectively 
implement  their  national  policies  and  international  obligations.  This  is  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  $5  million  appropriated  by  Congress  for  FY  1999.  However,  the 
increase  over  the  FY  1999  enacted  level  is  lower  because  export  control  assistan^ 
projects  will  receive  a  $4  million  in  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  transfer,  which  will 
bring  the  total  budget  to  $9  million. 

FY  2000  export  control  activities  funded  through  NADR  will  be  allocated  in  accor^m^ . 
with  the  above  priorities.  Assistance  will  include  equipment  and  traming  to  detect  WMD 
materials;  development  of  automated  export  licensing  and  enforcement  systems, 
including  software  and  equipment;  and  training  for  border  enforcement  and  export 
licensing  officials.  Particularly  important  are  those  programs  designed  to  improve 
border  enforcement  capabilities  by  automating  Customs  and  border  enforcement 
operations,  the  design  and  installation  of  the  "Tracker"  automated  export  licensmg 

system,  and  training  for  officials  of  key  global  transit  points. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Export  control  assistance  has  helped  more  than  20  recipient  countries  create  and  develop 
the  legal,  regulatory  and  enforcement  infrastructure  that  is  a  prerequisite  for 
implementing  an  effective  export  control  system.  In  addition,  it  has  extended  conttols  to 
the  enterprise  level  through  the  installation  of  internal  control  programs  m  mdustnes  of 
particular  nonproliferation  concern  in  WMD-source  countries.  Over  time,  we  expect 
export  control  assistance  to  help  create  the  perception  within  recipient  governments  that 
nonproliferation  export  control  is  a  necessary,  high-priority  functibn  that  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  interest  of  the  countries  involved. 
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Performance  Indicators 

The  nun^r  of  countries  in  the  Newly  Independent  States,  Baltics,  Central  and 
^stem  Europe;  and  key  global  transit  points  (i.e.  Singapore,  Hong  Korig,  Taiwan 
Macau,  Cyprus,  Malta,  Jordan,  and  the  UAE)  that  establish  legal  and  reLatory 
irameworks  for  nonproliferation  export  controls. 

•  “  "'“equipment  and  training  provided  to  recipient  countries  fecilitate 

efforts  to  deter  and  mterdict  illicit  shipments  of  WMD-related  materials  their 
delivery  systems,  and  conventional  arms.  ’ 

•  The  esteblishment^  of  effective  internal  control  programs  within  enterprises  of  % 
particular  nonproliferation  concern. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 

The  U.S.  Voluntary  Contribution  to  the  IAEA  maintains  the  long-standing  U  S 
co^tment  to  nuclear  non-proliferation  that  led  us  to  be  principal  architects  of  both  the 
IAEA  and  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT)  Kev 

objectives  with  regard  to  the  IAEA  are:  ;  r 

•  Strengthening  the  effectiveness  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  safeguards  system 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  detection  of  undeclared  nuclear  activities 

•  Improving  the  management  and  implementation  of  the  technical  cooperation  program. 

•  Jtoprovmg  the  basic  level  of  safety  and  waste  management  practices  in  Member 

Safeguards  Related  Support:  The  IAEA  safeguards  system  serves  as  a  critical  bulwark 
agamst  the  fuller  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Safeguards  inspections  are  primarily 
toded  through  the  regular  IAEA  budget  and  assessed  national  payments,  but  because  of 
budget  constraints  many  support  activities,  and  most  activities  aimed  at  improving  the 
^stem,  are  funded  through  voluntary  national  contributions.  The  U.S  Program  of 
Techmcal  Assistance  to  IAEA  Safeguards  (POTAS)  has  been  the  most  productive  and 
effective  source  of  advances  in  safeguards  technology  over  the  past  two  decades  -  a 
judgment  offered  by  the  IAEA  staff  and  the  GAO.  Procurement  of  U.S.  manufactured 
safeguards  equipment  to  implement  new  technological  advances  in  safeguards  helps  meet 
pressmg  equipment  needs  and  replaces  obsolete  equipment.  Critical  support  to  the 
Agency  s  ability  to  detect  covert  nuclear  activities  is  provided  by  analysis  of 
ravironmental  samples  for  safeguards.  As  in  previous  years,  the  U.S.  Voluntary 
Contribution  will  also  support  implementation  by  the  IAEA  of  safeguards  on  U.S.  excess 
nuclear  weapons  material  and  provide  assistance  to  strengthen  physical  protection  of 
nuclear  materials  and  facilities  around  the  world.  It  will  also  be  used  to  meet  other 
nonproliferation  and  safeguards  requirements  that  arise  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Nuclear  Safety  Support:  For  many  countries,  IAEA  safety-related  activities  are  the 
primary  source  for  assistance  m  safety  not  just  at  nuclear  reactors,  but  for  research. 
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industrial  and  medical  uses  of  nuclear  materials,  and  for  technical  assistance  concerning 

radioactive  waste  mmageraent.  In  particular,  IAEA  activities  complement  bil^tal  and 

G-7  safety  assistance  programs  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS,  regions  with  the  most 

serious  safety-related  problems. 

Non-Safeeuards-Related  Support:  IAEA  technical  assistance  promotes  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  principally  in  non-power  applications  such  as  medical,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  application  of  radioisotopes,  including  nuclear  power,  nuclear  safety,  radiation 
protection,  and  waste  management.  Unlike  safeguards,  IAEA  technical  coojwration  is 
financed  primarily  by  voluntary  contributions  from  Member  States.  The  bulk  of  the 
support  received  goes  to  the  Technical  Cooperation  Fund  (TCF),  funding  projects  in  over 
90  developing  IAEA  Member  States  in  the  form  of  experts,  training  and  equipment, 

mostly  concerning  medical,  research,  and  commercial  uses  of  radioisotopes.  Other 

programs,  such  as  fellowships  and  training  courses  for  foreign  study  m  the  U.S.,  expert 
Lsistance  to  the  Agency,  and  special  assistance  projects,  are  used  to  advance  our  goals 
of  universal  adherence  to  the  NPT  and  to  influence  the  direction  of  foreign  nuclear 

programs  ih  ways  consistent  with  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy.  Many  developmg  ^ 

wimtries  consider  adequate  funding  of  the  TCF  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  for  then  contmued 
support  of  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system,  and  was  instrumental  m  f 

countries  to  support  the  unconditional  and  indefinite  extension  of  the  NPT  in  19 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $43  million  for  the  U.S.  Voluntary  Contribution  to  the 
IAEA  in  FY  2000,  a  $3  million  increase  over  FY  1999.  This  increase  is  dnven  largely 
by  the  requirement  for  additional  and  new  kinds  of  safeguards  equipment  as  the  IAEA 
implements  measures  to  strengthen  safeguards  recently  approved  by  its  Board  of 
Governors  The  request  is  also  based  on  increases  in  the  quantities  of  excess  nuclear 
material  under  safeguards  in  the  U.S. ,  and  the  U.S.  goal  to  support  a  growing  IAEA 
effort  to  improve  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors  world-wide  as  well  as  the  safety 
consciousness  of  reactor  operators.  Furthermore,  the  increase  seeks  to  r^ore  funding  to 
U.S.  controlled  technical  cooperation  programs  we  use  to  promote  the  NPT. 


Performance  Evaluation 

In  1998  the  IAEA  made  great  strides  in  improving  its  ability  to  verify  comimtmeito  to 
the  NPT.  The  Board  of  Governors  approved  an  additional  Protocol  to  existing  NPT 
Safeguards  Agreements,  which  significantly  enhances  IAEA’s  capability  to  detect 
undeclared  nuclear  activities  through  expanded  rights  to  information  and^  access.  To  date 
38  member  states  have  signed  the  Protocol,  of  which  four  have  brought  it  mto  force  and 
three  have  accepted  provisional  application  before  entry  into  force.  The  IAEA  also  made 
considerable  progress  on  preparations  for  implementing  the  new  safeguards  measures. 


In  1998  it  developed  a  Protocol  Data  Information  System,  prepared  more  than  25  state 
files  for  country  evaluations,  conducted  inspector  training  for  the  enhanced  measures  and 
completed  baseline  environmental  samples  for  hot  cells  and  enrichment  plante.  In 
addition,  the  IAEA  is  expected  soon  to  issufe  a  set  of  guidelines  on  how  it  will  apply  its 

access  rights. 
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The  IAEA  serves  as  a  primary  international  forum  for  scientific  and  technical 
^operation  m  nuclear  safety.  In  December  1998  it  successfully  completed  the 
Extrabu^etaty  Progr^  for  Russian  Pressurized  Light  Water  Reactors  (WERs)  and 
Russian  Graphite  Moderated  Power  Reactois  (RBMKs),  established  in  1990  to  address 
^ety  israes  at  ^viet  designed  reactors  and  provide  recommendations  for  future 
^ranve  work.  The  IAEA  also  instigated  a  Y2K  speciai  project  to  provide  guidance 
to  avert  problems  affecting  safe  operation  of  reactors  and  serve  as  a  clLnghoS^Z 
^mber  states  rae  IAEA  continued  to  condua  safety  missions  to  select^  nudSr 
power  plants  at  the  request  of  host  governments. 

Cooperation  Program  is  improving  the  quality 
life  for  citizens  m  over  mnety  countries.  More  than  sixty  percent  of  this  program  is 
evoted  to  basic  applications  of  nuclear  techniques  in  agriculture,  medicine  and  industry 
ammal  nutrition,  basic  medical  care  and  economic  development 
^er  the  past  several  years,  the  U.S.  has  worked  closely  with  officials  in  the  tecLical 
cwperation  program  to  tailor  well-crafted  projects  aimed  at  specific  needs  in  specific 

t?e  f,  ‘concerted  effort  to  achieve  the  total  elimiLtion  of 

the  teetse  fly  on  die  island  of  Zanzibar,  laying  the  groundwork  for  efforts  to  achieve 
ehmmation  of  this  devastating  pest  from  continental  Africa.  Through  IAEA  proiects 
m^OT  progress  was  achieved  in  several  African  states  in  charting  groundwater  suppliU 
Tw  H  T  ^ ®  ^  landmark  for  infant  health,  as  a  number  of  states  ifAsia 

ifete  ‘“‘“I"®  *™o'™  “  radioimmunoassay  to’ 

^eiy  and  reliably  screen  newborns  for  potentiaily  fatal  congenitai  diseases  ^ 

Aj^roximateiy  twen^  percent  of  the  technicai  cooperation  program  sustains  work  in 

^Irar  safety,  mciuding  vital  regional  projects  in  radiation  protection  to  assist 

developing  countnes  m  meetmg  basic  international  standards  as  well  as  proiects  to  inhibit 

nuciear  smu^ling  and  promote  physicai  protection  of  nuclear  materiaTs.  SoS^ 

of 

Performance  Indicaiors 


•  Maintain  strong  international  support  for  nuclear  non-proliferation  and  effective 
mtemational  safeguards. 

•  taprove  the  IAEA’s  capabilities  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  NPT  and  other 

mtemational  nuclear  non-proliferation  agreements,  and  to  detect  covert  nuclear 
programs. 

•  Ensure  that  all  governments  employ  the  highest  practical  level  of  safety  in  their 
nuclear  power  reactor  progr^s  and  in  all  uses  of  nuclear  materials . 

mfrf  the  degree  to  which  technical  cooperation  addresses  real  human  needs  via 
infrastmcture  development. 

ComiHvJMnsive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  Preparatory  Commission 

f  component  of  the 

Admmistranon  s  nuclear  anus  control  and  nonproliferation  policy,  will  prohibit  nuclear 

weapon  test  explosions  or  any  other  nuclear  explosions.  President  Clinton  signed  the 
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Treaty  on  September  24,  1996,  the  day  it  wks  opened  for  signature,  and  transmitted  it  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on  September  22,  1997.  As  of  Januaty 
1999,  152  states  have  signed  the  CTBT  and  26  have  ratified.  The  CTBT  will  enter  into 
force  180  days  after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  instruments  of  44  states  specified  by  the 
Treaty. 

The  initial  signatories  of  the  CTBT  established  a  Preparatory  Commission  (Prepcom)  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  effective  implementation  of  the  Treaty  at  its 
entry  into  force^.  At  that  time,  the  permanent  Organization  established  by  the  Treaty  will 
come  into  being  to  implement  it.  In  particular,  the  Prepcom  will  ensure  that  at  entry  into 
force,  the  verification  regime  can  meet  the  Treaty’s  requirements.  The  Prepcom,  in 
turn,  established  a  Provisional  Technical  Secretariat  in  Vienna. 

Every  signatory  is  a  Prepcom  Member.  Member  assessment  is  based  on  the  UN  scale, 
adjusted  for  the  difference  in  memberships.  The  U  S.  assessment  for  CY  1998  was 
$14,816,230,  of  which  $6,463,000  was  paid  from  FY  1998  funds,  leaving  an  outstanding 
balance  of  $8,318,623  to  be  paid  from  FY1999  fimds.  The  U  S.  assessment  for  CY 
1999  is  $16,207,525,  which  is  also  to  be  paid  from  FY  1999  funds.  The  United  States 
has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  the  Prepcom  to  ensure  that  the  Treaty  is  effectively  and 
efficiently  implemented  at  the  most  reasonable  cost.  In  anticipation  of  a  larger  CY2000 
Prepcom  budget,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $20  million  for  anticipated  CY  2000 
requirements. 

Performance  Evaluation 

Key  programs  under  the  Prepcom  are  those  to  establish  the  International  Monitoring 
System  and  the  International  Data  Centre.  The  International  Monitoring  System  consists 
of  four  monitoring  technologies:  seismic,  radionuclide,  hydroacoustic,  and  infirasound. 
Principal  monitoring  will  be  by  seismic  networks.  A  primary  seismic  network  will 
operate  and  provide  data  ftill-time.  A  supporting,  auxiliary  network  will  also  operate 
full-time,  but  provide  data  only  when  requested,  for  refining  location  estimates  derived 
from  primary  seismic  data.  Of  the  50  primary  seismic  statioi^,  32  were  already 
operating  in  1997,  but  some  will  need  upgra^ng.  In  1997  and  1998  the  Prepcdm 
completed  site  surveys  for  16  new  stations,  and  work  to  establish  the  station  itself  is 
completed  or  underway  for  12  stations.  Of  the  120  auxiliary  stations,  48  were  already 
operating  in  1997. 

Programs  in  1997  and  1998  surveyed  sites  for  54  new  stations,  and  work  is  completed  or 
underway  for  2  statioiw.  Radionuclide  monitoring  will  be  performed  by  80  stations;  site 
Surveys  have  been  done  for  27  stations,  and  work  is  completed  or  uhderway  for  10 
stations.  Hydroacoustic  monitoring  will  be  performed  by  11  stations.  Two  were  already 
operating  in  1997  (but  will  need  extensive  upgrading).  Site  surveys  have  been  done  for 
four  stations,  and  work  is  underway  at  two  stations.  Infrasound,  the  fourth  monitoring 
technology,  will  be  performed  by  60  stations.  Site  surveys  have  been  done  for  14 
stations,  and  work  is  underway  at  7  stations. 
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The  International  Data  Centre  will  collect  and  process  data  from  the  Treaty  monitorings 
stations.  During  1997  extensive  renovation  was  done  at  the  headquarters  for  the  CTBT 
Organization,  in  preparation  for  computer  installation.  In  1998  computers  and  initial 
software  were  installed,  and  by  year's  end,  data  were  being  routinely  received  and 
processed  from  some  60  monitoring  stations,  via  temporary  data  link.  Four  training 
programs  were  given  in  1998,  to  help  ensure  qualified  analysts  to  meet  projected  staffing 
needs.  A  contract  was  let  in  1998  to  establish  the  communications  system  that  will 
ultimately  be  used  to  transmit  Treaty  monitoring  data  to  the  International  Data  Centre. 

Petfotmance  In^cators  > 

•  Ensure  that  the  verification  system  for  the  CTBT  is  established  promptly  and  will  be 

capable  of  performing  effectively.  ^ 

•  Ensure  that  the  Prepcom  remains  a  well-managed  and  cost-efficient  organizatioii. 

•  Demonstrate  international  political  commitment  to  the  objective  of  ending  all  nuclear 
weapon  testing. 

Korean  Peninsula  Energy  Development  Organization  (KEDO) 

The  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  and  Japan  established  KEDO  on 
March  9,  1995,  in  accord^ce  with  the  Agreed  Framework  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK),  signed  on  October  21,  1994.  KEDO 
is  responsible  for  arranging  the  financing  and  construction  of  two  light-water  reactors 
(LWRs)  in  North  Korea  and  for  providing  annual  shipments  of  hea^  fuel  oil  (HFO)  to 
the  DPRK  until  completion  of  the  first  LWR. 

The  implementation  of  major  elements  of  the  Agreed  Framework  through  KEDO  is 
vital  to  U.S.  security  interests  in  Northeast  Asia.  The  Agreed  Framework  is  the 
primary  means  of  ensuring:  (1)  the  complete  dismantling  of  the  DPRK's  nuclear 
weapons  capability;  arid  (2)  North  Korea's  full  compliance  with  its  nuclear 
nonproliferation  obligations.  KEDO  and  the  Agreed  Framework  also  provide  a  unique 
mechanism  to  promote  North-South  Korean  dialogue  and  a  vehicle  for  the  U.S.  to 
discuss  other  issues  of  bilateral  concern  with  the  DPRK,  such  as  North  Korea’s  missile 
development  and  sales  and  the  return  of  remains  of  U.S.  servicemen  from  the  Korean 
War. 

The  KEDO  Executive  Board  consists  of  representatives  of  the  U.S. ,  the  ROK  and 
Japan,  the  organization’s  founding  members,  and  of  the  European  Union,  which  joined 
in  September  1997.  There  are  nine  additional  members.  The  U.S.,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Board,  will  continue  to  seek  additional  financial  support  for 
KEDO  and  to  urge  other  countries  to  join  the  organization. 

KEDO  depends  on  contributions  from  the  U.S.,  the  ROK,  Japan,  and  the  EU,  for 
funding  to  ftilfill  its  important  mission.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  play  the  primary  role 
in  funding  HFO  shipments,  while  the  ROK  and  Japan  will  continue  to  have  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  LWR  project.  The  European  Union  also  provides  significant 
funding  to  KEDO,  to  date  mainly  for  HFO. 
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We  will  continue  to  use  our  participation  in  KEDO  to  promote  and  maintain  peace  and 
security  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  primarily  by  ensuring  full  DPRK  compliance  with  its 
nonproliferation  obligations. 

As  of  December  31,  1998,  the  U.S.,  the  ROK,  Japan  and  20  other  countries  and  the 
European  Union  had  contributed  over  $270  million  to  KEDO.  (This  amount  does  not 
include  pledged  future  contributions  such  as  an  EU  commitment  to  provide  15  million 
ecu  -  about  $17  million  -  annually  for  five  years.)  The  U.S.  contributed  a  total  of 
$146.5  million  in  FY  95-98  for  KEDO  and  other  activities  in  support  of  the  Agreed 
Framework.  This  does  not  include  approximately  $28  million  for  the  safe  storage  of  ^ 
the  DPRK’s  spent  nuclear  fuel  conducted  by  DOE.  Thus  far  the  ROK  has  contributed 
$17.12  million  plus  a  $45  million  loan  for  Ae  LWR  project,  while  Japan’s  contribution 
amounts  to  $35.3  million,  including  a  $19  million  special  contribution  fund  used  as 

collateral  for  KEDO  HFO-related  loans.  ^ 

Performance  Evaluadon: 

•  Groundbreaking  for  the  LWR  site  took  place  on  August  19,  1997 .  Six  protocols  to 
the  LWR  Supply  Agreement  (signed  by  KEDO  and  the  DPRK  in  1995)  were 
negotiated  in  1996-97  and  signed  by  KEDO  and  the  DPRK.  Discussion  on 
refining  protocols  will  be  held  between  KEDO  and  the  DPRK  at  a  mutually  ^ 
agreed  upon  time  and  place.  An  LWR  burden  sharing  Agreement  was  concluded 

October  21,  1998. 

•  Panning  of  the  spent  fiiel  rods  from  the  DPRK's  existing  reactor  was  essentially 
completed  in  October  1997,  with  only  clean-up  operations  remaining.  Final 

completion  of  canning  will  take  place  in  1999. ' 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Maintenance  of  the  freeze,  under  continuous  IAEA  monitoring,  on  the  DPRK’s 
fiiir.ipiar  reactors  and  related  facilities  at  Yongbyon. 

•  Continued  HFO  deliveries  pending  completion  of  the  first  LWR. 

Special  Notice:  Information  Related  to  Section  620G  of  the  Foreign  Assist^ce  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Fourteen  governments  which  are  recipients  of  U.S.  assistance 
covered  by  section  620G  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  have  contributed,  or  are  ^ 
expected  to  contribute,  to  KEDO.  They  are  Indonesia,  the  Phihppmes,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Thailand,  the  Czech  Republic,  Greece,  H^gary,  Polan  , 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Oman.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  assistance  to  be  ^ 
provided  to  each  of  these  countries,  including  an  estimate  of  the  dollar  amount  of  such 
assistance,  and  an  explanation  of  how  the  assistance  furthers  United  States  mtional 
interests,  may  be  found  in  the  Regional  and  Country  Programs  section  of  this 
document. 
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Anti-Terrorism  Assistance 

The  United  States  seeks  to  prevent  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  citizens  and  to  minimize  the 
unpact  of  any  attacks  that  may  occur.  This  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Government’s 
res^nsibihty  to  protect  Americans,  whether  they  are  at  home  or  abroad.  In  keeping 
with  this  goal,  we  also  Work  towards  preventing  terrorists  from  undermining  the  staW 
of,  or  o&erwise  adversely  affecting,  other  nations  where  the  U.S.  has  foreign  policv 

economic,  or  security  interests  at  stake.  Key  to  this  effort  is  effective  international 
ctwperation,  which  includes  not  only  diplomatic  cooperation  and  exchange  of  intelligence 
ormation  and  coordinated  actions,  but  also  the  provision  of  antiterrorism  training  for 
law^nforcement  and  security  officials  of  friendly  foreign  governments.  These  efforts 
rambme  to  foster  the  development  of  good  worldng  relationships  between  the  U.S 
Government  and  friendly  countries. 


pie  Departoent  of  State’s  Antiterrorism  Assistance  (ATA)  program  provides  specialized 
trainmg  to  foreign  governments  to  help  them  increase  their  capability  for  deterring  and 
coping  with  terrorist  attacks.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  the  necessary  technical 
sfal  s  required  for  nations  to  protect  individuals,  facilities,  and  their  infrastructure  against 
the  threat  of  terrorism.  Foreign  police  and  security  Officials  are  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  terrorism  for  Americans  abroad. 


The  ATA  Program's  proposed  $33  million  appropriation  for  FY  2000  is  needed  to 
contmue  developing  and  implementing  a  number  of  new  initiatives  as  well  as  meet 
needs  for  existing  training  courses  and  priorities.  The  ATA  program  is  breaking  new 
ground  by  providing  courses  and  crisis  management  seminars  to  counter  the  threat  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


The  Au^st  1998  bombmgs  m  East  Africa  demonstrated  the  need  for  major  increases  in 
conventional  ATA  training  in  Africa  and  other  regions,  such  as  the  former  Soviet 
republics  that  might  be  the  targets  of  or  transited  by  terrorists.  Initial  funding  to 
develop  and  begin  implementing  these  programs  was  provided  in  the  FY  1999 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriation.  The  FY  2000  funding  will  enable  the  U  S 
Government  to  continue  these  programs,  which  typically  span  a  period  of  three  years  in 


Another  important  new  initiative  is  training  to  assist  other  countries  in  countering 
teiTorist  fimd  raising  and  money  transfers.  The  U.S.  would  work  with  bankers  and 
o  er  foreign  officials  to  improve  their  skills  in  detecting  and  curbing  terrorist  money 
raismg  and  transfers.  This  program  would  enhance  the  U.S.  Government’s  efforts  to 

curb  terrorist  fond  raising  in  the  United  States. 

%e  new  programs  to  help  other  nations  counter  the  threat  of  terrorist  use  of  chemical 
biological  or  nuclear  agente  respond  to  the  growing  concern  over  such  threats  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  Presidential  Decision  Directive  62  and  Congressional  hearings. 

New  progr^  are  being  developed  to  provide  training  to  both  foreign  "first 
responders"  and  U.S.  personnel  overseas  in  the  identification  of  and  the  protection  and 
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decontamination  from  chemical  and  biological  apnts  that  rmght  be  used  in  a  terrorist 

attack.  PM  and  ATA  will  coordinate  in  developing  all  training  materials.  The  ettort 
will  draw  from  lessons  learned  and  materials  being  developed  for  training  first 
responders  in  the  United  States.  The  participating  countries  will  be  selected  by 
agreement  between  the  Secretary’s  Office  of  Counterterrorism  (S/CT)  and  the  Bureau 
of  Political-Military  Affairs  (PM),  and  responsibility  for  trainmg  U.S.  personnel 
overseas  will  be  remain  with  PM.  Training  and  equipment  for  foreign  officials  will  be 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  Antiterrorism  Assistance 
(DS/ATA). 

In  a  parallel  effort,  crisis  management  seminars  and  exercises  are  being  developed  for 
more  senior  policy  level  officials  in  managing  the  response  to  a  terrorist  incident  ^ 
involving  chemical,  biological  or  radiological,  or  nucle^  agents  or  devices.  A  number 
of  countries  already  have  expressed  interest  in  such  assistance.  The  new  prograin  wi 
begin  operations  in  the  Spring  of  1999  and  seeks  to  be  in  full  operation  by  the  start  of 
FY  2000.  Tnitial  estimates  call  for  four  to  five  training  sessions  annually. 

At  the  same  time  that  new  initiatives  are  underway,  the  ATA  program  must  continue  to 
meet  the  need  for  conventional  training,  especially  in  the  Middle  East.  Two  new 
programs  were  developed  in  FY  1998  to  deal  with  local  conditions:  urban  border 
patrols  and  officer  survival.  Annual  presentation  of  these  two  courses  will  require 
approximately  $2  million.  In  the  Latin  American  region,  the  ATA  progr^  also  p  ans 
to  provide  assistance  to  Colombia  to  meet  the  growing  threat  there.  Details  are  still 

being  worked  out. 

The  ATA  program  is  expecting  to  provide  training  for  approximately  2000  participants 
in  FY  2000  worldwide. 

Performance  Evaluation: 


The  investigations  of  the  East  Africa  bombings  were  greatly  eitoced  by  the  high_ 
degree  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  from  countries  that  had  received  A 1 A 
training.  The  Organization  of  American  States  decision  to  establish  a  counterterrorism 
center  was  led  by  Argentina  and  supported  by  other  states  to  had  taken  p^  m  ATA 

programs.  The  closer  working  relationships  developed  with  high  level  officials 

through  the  ATA  program  contributed  to  the  cooperation  in  at  least  one  terronst 

rendition  case  and  smooth  security  arrangements  for  the  Summit  of  Americans 

Conference. 

Airport  security  improvements  were  made  in  various  international  airports,  including  at 
least  three  that  were  on  the  verge  of  receiving  public  notices  for  failing  to  meet 

minimum  FA A  inspection  standards. 

Evaluations  of  previously  provided  training  found  cases  in  which  the  recipient  countries 
were  institutionalizing  their  own  training  based  on  training  received  from  ATA.  There 
were  also  specific  cases  of  training  results,  for  example,  an  ATA-tramed  techmcian  __ 
disrupted  a  large  bomb  placed  in  front  of  a  downtown  building  in  a  Latin  American  City 
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Performance  Indicators: 

•  Increased  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  to  combat  terrorism. 

•  Strengthened  international  airport  security  systems 

•  Improved  capabilities  of  friendly  governments  to  combat  terrorism 
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Funding  by  Program  Activity 

($  in  thousands) 


terrorism  publications  and  public  diplomacy. 
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Counter-Terrorism  Assistance 

Preventing  terrorists  and  their  weapons  from  moving  freely  from  country  to  country  is  a 
critical  step  in  our  effort  to  deter  international  terrorist  attacks.  This  new  initiative  is 
designed  to  take  the  offensive  against  terrorists  by  curbing  their  ability  to  move 
manpower  and  weapons  between  countries  of  the  Third  World.  Major  terrorist  bombing 
attacks  in  such  disparate  areas  as  Argentina  and  East  Africa  have  shown  the  ability  of 
terrorists  to  use  commercial  transport  to  swiftly  cross  continents  and  operate  far  from 
their  bases. 

The  new  program  would  strengthen  international  efforts  to  identify  and  stop  terrorists  by 
assisting  other  countries  to  strengthen  their  border  controls,  improve  law  enforcenient 
communications  links  with  U.S.  agencies,  and  improve  detection  of  weapons  and 
explosives.  The  objective  is  to  keep  terrorists  from  entering  vulnerable  countries  and 
conducting  terrorist  operations  there  or  using  these  countries  as  transit  points  or  staging 
areas. 

Border  Securitv  Program.  Many  third  world  countries  lack  such  basic  controls  as 
adequate  systems  for  identifying  and  rapidly  accessing  records  of  persons  entering  and 
leaving  their  country.  The  problem  exists  at  some  regionally  important  airports  as  well 
as  land  or  coastal  transit  points.  The  border  security  proposal,  prompted  by  Kenya's 
concerns  following  the  August  1998  bombing  of  the  U.S.  embassy,  would  help  interested 
countries  modernize  their  ability  to  identify,  monitor  and  keep  records  on  persons 
entering,  and  departing  in  a  timely  enough  fashion  to  allow  for  detention. 

Assistance  would  enhance  the  participating  nation's  ability  to  detect  fraudulent  passports 
and  visas  and  to  utilize  various  information  sources  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
terrorist  suspects  and  denying  them  entry  or  transit  or  detaming  them  for  investigation  or 
pursuant  to  arrests  warrants.'  Improved  systems  also  could  help  in  identifying  persons 

who  are  seeking  to  flee  quickly  after  a  terrorist  incident. 

This  effort  would  be  concentrated  on  countries  that  are  key  transportation  hubs  or 
otherwise  critical  international  crossroads,  based  on  intelligence  assessments  and  need,  as 

determined  by  Department-led  assessment  teams. 

The  interdiction  initiative  would  involve  training  to  improve  the  supervision  and 
technical  skills  of  local  officials  as  well  as  the  use  of  computerized  systems  and  other 
equipment  as  necessary  to  help  identify  terrorist  sus^cts  through  fraudulent  documents. 
This  program  would  be  refined  by  State  in  consultation  with  U.S.  border  control 
.  agencies  that  have  already  worked  on  similar  problems  domestically  and  internationally. 
In  some  cases,  additional  equipment  and  follow-up  monitoring  might  be  necessary. 

Undating  Communications.  The  funding  would  also  provide  for  development  of  a  pilot 
prograni  for  collaborative  computerized  information  sharing.  A  secure,  computerized 
system  will  allow  participating  countries  to  quickly  receive  alerts  along  with  quality 
photos,  fingerprints  and  other  graphics  front  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  and/or 
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INTERPOL.  Such  information  could  help  quickly  locate  terrorist  suspects  as  they  move 
m  mtemational  commerce,  leading  to  possible  detention. 

Parallel  to  this  bilateral  effort,  the  U.S.  would  negotiate  with  INTERPOL  to  provide  up 

to  $3  million  to  leverage  contributions  from  other  members  to  complete  the 

modernization  of  INTERPOL'S  communications  system.  The  network  directly  links 
U.S.  law  enfor^ment  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level  with  police  in  176  other 
member  countries.  This  program,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  FBI,  would  have 
the  ability  to  transmit  information  to  selected  countries  in  a  secure  mode. 

While  INTERPOL  is  more  commonly  thought  of  as  a  tool  for  dealing  with  conventional 
cnminals,  it  also  offers  a  comprehensive  communications  network  to  help  rapidly  locate 
and  arrest  terrorist  suspects.  Timely  transmission  of  data  is  critical  in  dealing  with 
terrorists  who  may  be  preparing  an  attack  or  trying  to  escape  arrest  after  staging  one 
Current  INTERPOL  transmission  facilities  are  outdated,  slow,  unreliable  and  cannot 

effectively  transmit  graphics  or  compartmentalized  information. 


The  current  estimate  for  the  worldwide  project  is  $30  million.  The  proposed 

$3  inillion  would  enable  development  of  the  processing  center  at  INTERPOL 
headquarters  in  France  and  receiving  nodes  in  at  least  one  region,  probably  East  Africa, 
or  in  key  transportation  hubs  elsewhere  the  world,  selected  in  coordination  with  the  U  S 
bilateral  border  security  program  described  above.  INTERPOL  and  the  USG  meanwhile 
will  encourage  the  other  members  of  the  industrialized  G-8  nations  to  contribute  to 
completion  of  the  program.  Japan  has  pledged  $1  million  and  France  has  pledged 
another  million  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  to  improve  INTERPOL'S  data  information 
systems,  such  as  finger  print  identification,  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  proposed 
upgraded  communications  program. 

Weapons  Detection  Equipment.  In  addition  to  interdicting  terrorist  suspects,  curbing  the 
flow  of  weapons  and  explosives  would  also  be  addressed  in  this  FY  2000  program.  New 
equipment  to  detect  weapons,  explosives,  biological  agents  and  countermeasures  and 
equipment  developed  to  counter  the  threat  posed  by  these  materials  first  needs  to  be 
tested  for  performance  and  fimctionality  in  Third  World  countries. 

The  climate  and  maintenance  problems  in  third  world  countries  create  additional 
challenges  for  developing  and  refining  reliable  equipment.  The  program  would  allow  for 
development  and  field  testing  of  counterterrorism  equipment,  and  provide  for  monitoring 
and  iMintenance  at  key  testing/installation  sites,  especially  those  involved  with  border 
security .  The  testing  locations  would  be  selected  in  coordination  with  the  Border 
Security  programs. 

Performance  Indicators: 

•  Development  of  programs  for  border  security.  Commencement  of  trial  operations  in 
selected  countries. 

•  Commencement  of  INTERPOL  upgraded  system  to  limited  points. 

•  Deployment  of  detection  and  other  equipment  for  field-testing. 
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Global  Huipanitarian  Demining 

A  key  U.S.  foreign  policy  goal  is  to  eliminate  the  unbridled  acquisition  of  conventional 
arms  that  can  threaten  U.S.  interests  by  destabilizing  regional  relationsWps.  Anti¬ 
personnel  landmines  have  proven  to  be  one  weapon  that  is  very  destabilizing  and 
damaging  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity  once  the  conflict  has  ended. 

Landmines  laid  during  pa^t  conflicts  now  constitute  a  scourge  that  kills  or  maims 
thousands  of  people  each  year,  impeding  political  reconciliation  and  the  return  of  land 
and  people  to  productive  economic  activities.  In  October  of  1997,  Secretary  Madeleine 
Albright  and  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen  announced  the  Demining  2010 
Initiative,  a  major  new  Presidential  initiative,  that  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S. 
Humanitarian  Demining  Program,  seeks  to  ensure  that  civilians  in  every  country  on 
every  continent  are  secure  from  the  threat  of  land  mines  by  the  end  of  the  next  decade. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  U.S.  Humanitarian  Demining  Program  is,  to  help  individual 
nations  develop  their  demining  capacity.  The  United  States  has  been  a  leader  in  this  field 
since  1993  and  its  significant  and  successful  experience  in  humanitarian  demining  is 
recognized  around  the  world.  To  conduct  its  worldwide  demining  program,  the 
Department  is  seeking  $40  million  for  demining  in  FY  2000.  Despite  the  effort  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  the  scale  and  urgency  of  the  landmine  problem  require  an 
increase  in  global  resources  devoted  to  identifying  and  clearing  landmines.  The  U.S. 
needs  to  expand  and  coordinate  our  research  into  better  methods  of  ^mining.  In  tlus  era 
of  technological  miracles,  the  most  common  tool  available  for  detecting  landimnes  is  still 

a  stick  attached  to  a  person's  arm.  It  is  also  necessary  to  expand  efforts  to  heighten 

awareness  among  vulnerable  populations,  so  that  once  the  goal  to  eliminate  landmines  is 
achieved,  the  children  of  the  world  will  be  there  to  witness  it. 

Funds  allocated  to  the  Humanitarian  Demining  Program  are  provided  to  selected 

countries  based  on  a  careful  review  of  the  requirements  and  prospects  for  successful 

completion  of  the  national  demining  program.  Prior  to  any  allocation  of  funds  under  this 
program,  a  joint  State/DOD  survey  team  conducts  an  in-coimtry  policy  assessment  to 
evaluate  requirements,  ensure  that  national  infrastructure  can  manage  the  local  effort  ^ 
effectively,  and  refine  cost  projections.  Actual  implementation  of  demiting  is  performed 
by  a  National  Demining  Center  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  government 
or  an  international  organization.  The  requested  $40  mUlion  will  sustain  and  expand 
existing  U.S.  efforts  in  24  countries  and  permit  expansion  into  other  mine-affected 
countries  around  the  world.  For  countries  with  an  advanced  program,  it  will  allow 
procurement  of  heavy  equipment  for  humanitarian  demining  and  expansion  of  dog 
detection  teams.  It  will  also  demonstrate  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  rid  the 
world  of  anti-personnel  landmines  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  other  governments , 
international  organizations,  non-governmental  organizations,  and  the  private  sector  to 
increase  their  commitment  and  contributions  towards  humanitarian  deimmng. 

Since  the  U.S.  program  was  initiated  in  1993,  24  countries  have  been  included  in  U.S. 

supported  humanitarian  demining  programs; 
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Afghanistan  (UNOCHA)”  Angola  (UNDP)" 

Cambodia  Chad 

Croatia  Eritrea 

Ethiopia  Guatemala 

Jordan  ^  Laos 

Mauritania  Mozambique 

Nicaragua  (OAS/IADB)  Swaziland 

Rwanda  Yemen 


Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Costa  Rica  (OAS/IADB)*^ 
Estonia 

Honduras  (OAS/IADB) 

Lebanon 

Namibia 

Thailand 

Zimbabwe 


Host  nation  organizations  are  either  being  trained  or  are  conducting  demining  operations 
in  most  of  these  countries,  removing  landmines  and  Unexploded  Ordnance  (UXO)  that 
are  a  threat  to  civilians.  Policy  Assessments  are  expected  to  be  conducted  in 
Azerbaijan  Ecuador,  Moldova,  and  Peru.  The  U.S.  also  provides  fimding  for  special 
projects  m  Georgia,  Northwest  Somalia,  Vietnam,  as  well  several  non-country  specific 
projects.  Several  nations  have,  or  are  expected  to  make,  preliminary  inquiries  about 
participation  in  the  program. 


Performance  Evaluation: 

Evidence  of  the  U.S.  Humanitarian  Demining  program’s  success  include: 

•  Costa  Rica,  a  participant  in  the  OAS/IADB  regional  demining  program,  is  expected 
to  be  declared  mine  safe  in  l^te  1999; 

•  Namibia  has  cleared  the  majority  of  its  minefields  and  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  its 
demining  program; 

The  Cambodian  Mine  Action  Center  also  conducts  and  trains  it  staff  in  the  full  range 

of  demimng  operations;  Cambodia  has  also  achieved  a  fifty  percent  reduction  in 
casualties; 

•  Rwanda  has  cleared  the  vast  majority  of  the  landmines  thought  to  be  in  its  territory 
and  Its  Mine  Awareness  programs  are  thought  to  be  the  among  best  in  the  world- 

•  Due  to  the  progress  the  programs  in  Cambodia,  Namibia  and  Rwanda,  the  U.S.  is 
taking  steps  to  “graduate”  these  programs  to  the  final  stages  of  the  U.S.  program, 
where  direct  U.S.  assistance  diminishes  and  is  replaced  by  international  donor  funds- 

•  Mozambique  has  developed  the  ability  to  train  its  own  demining  teams; 

•  In  Bosnia-Herzegovina  over  1,200  military  and  civilian  deminers  have  been  trained 
and  equipped,  and  are  demining  to  internationally  accepted  standards;  furthermore, 
the  national  and  two  entity  Mine  Action  Centers  are  established  and  operating  undi 
local  control,  three  military  demining  schools  are  operating  under  combined  local  and 
international  supervision. 


;  WDP  Humanitarian  Assistance  in  Afghanistan 

OAS/IADB;  Organization  of  American  States/Inter- American  Defense  Board 
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Performance  Indicators: 

•  The  primary  qualitative  performance  indicator  for  countries  in  the  U.S.  Humanitarian 
Demining  program  is  the  establishment  in  each  country  of  a  sustainable  indigenous 
infrastructure  capable  of  coordinating  and  conducting  the  foil  range  of  mine  action 
operations  (mine  survey  and  clearance  operations  and  training,  and  mine  awareness 

and  mine  victim  activities).  .  .  ,  .  x..  * 

•  Other  indicators  for  humanitarian  demining  program  effectiveness  mclude  the  amoun 
of  land,  facilities,  and  other  infrastructure  returned  to  productive  use,  reduction  of 

landmine  injuries,  and  resettlement  of  displaced  persons. 
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Export  Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


V.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  Export-Import  Bank  (Ex-Im  Bank)  is  the  official  export  credit  agency  of  the  United 
^tes.  The  Ex-Im  Bank  supports  U.S.  jobs  by  financing  exports  to  emerging  markets 
that  would  not  otherwise  go  forward.  The  Bank’s  export  financing  provides  direct  loans 
loan  guarantees,  msurance  and  working  capital.  These  programs  enable  U.S.  exporters  ’ 
to  make  creditworthy  sales  when  other  sources  of  financing  are  unavailable  or 
inadequate,  and  to  match  govermnent-supported  competition  fi-om  other  countries.  This 
competitive  factor  is  vital  in  big  emerging  markets,  as  well  as  in  the  transition  economies 
of  the  New  ^dependent  States  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  1996,  in  some  of 
these  countries  Ex-Im  Bank  financed  over  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  capital  goods.  Eighty 

percent  of  all  transactions  directly  benefit  small  businesses,  accounting  for  20  percent  of 
all  financing. 

The  serious  credit  shortage  resulting  from  the  exodus  of  private  financing  from  the 
developmg  world  is  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  U.S.  exporters  and  U.S.  jobs.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  must  continue  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
economic  downturn  in  the  developing  countries  that  now  threatens  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  U.S.  Ex-Im  Bank  is  focused  on  expanding  support  for  developing 
nations  to  purchase  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

TOe  Admmistration,  recognizing  the  importance  of  Ex-Im  Bank’s  role,  is  requesting 
$839  imllion  for  Ex-Im  Bank’s  loan  subsidy  budget  and  $57  million  for  the  Bank’s 
admimstrative  budget  in  FY  2000  to  assist  American  exporters  in  maximizing  their 
export  sales,  thus  stimulating  economic  growth  and  job  creation  in  the  United  States. 
These  amounts,  which  total  $896  million,  are  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  potential 
denmd  for  Ex-Im  Bank’s  direct  loan  guarantee,  and  insurance  authority  and  the 

minimmn  administrative  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  its  mission 
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SuDDortine  Proerams  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

These  objectives  are  accomplished  by  use  of  the  Bank’s  authority  and  resources  to: 

•  Assume  commercial  and  political  risks  that  exporters  or  private  financial  fiKtitutions  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  take  to  finance  transactions  which  would  not  otherwise  go  forward. 

•  Assist  U.S.  exporters  to  meet  foreign  officially  sponsored  export  credit  competition; 
and  provide  leadership  and  guidance  in  export  financing  to  the  U.S.  exporting  and 
banl^g  communities. 

•  Provide  export  credit  support  through  direct  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  insurance 
programs. 

•  Expand  short-term  trade  credit  to  keep  U.S.  raw  materials  and  spare  parts  flowing  to 

emerging  markets  where  private  sector  financing  is  unavailable. 

•  Expand  environmental  technology  exports. 

•  Enhance  Ex  Im  Bank’s  technological  capabilities  and  internet  services  to  reach  more 
U.S.  exporters. 

The  Bank  is  actively  assisting  small  and  mediirai  sized  businesses.  Ex-Im  Ba^  also 
offers  a  variety  of  special  programs.  For  instance,  through  a  nrnnber  of  activities,  it 
emphasizes  the  export  of  environmentally  beneficial  goods  and  services.  And  it  has 
undertaken  special  efforts  to  expand  its  capabilities  for  finance  of  large  infrastructure 
projects  awarded  to  U.S.  businesses.  Since  it  opened  its  doors  in  1934,  Ex-Im  Bank  has 
helped  finance  more  than  $300  billion  worth  of  U.S.  exports. 

Performance  Indicators: 

Ex-Im  Bank  performance  can  be  judged  by  its  success  in: 

•  Broadening  the  range  of  its  customers  and  the  types  of  sales  it  supports. 

•  Expanding  programs  that  support  small  and  rural  businesses. 

•  Aggressively  promoting  the  export  of  environmentally  beneficial  goods  and  services. 

•  Expanding  its  project  finance  capabilities,  providing  the  prompt  commitments  that 

often  are  essential  to  clinch  a  project  finance  deal  for  U.S,  exporters. 

•  Matching  foreign  tied  aid  credits  in  critical,  emerging  markets,  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
exporters  do  not  lose  sales  on  the  basis  of  costly,  trade-distorting  foreign  practices. 

•  Making  decisions  to  support  sales  on  their  merits  with  no  maximum  or  minimum 
dollar  size  of  transactions. 
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Trade  And  Development  Agency 


Foreign  Operations  Resources! 


($  in  thousands) 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  Trade  and  Development  Agency’s  mission  is  to  promote  U.S.  private  sector 

^  projects  in  developing  and  middle  income.  While  this  goal 

IS  TDA  s  primary  focus,  the  agency  often  makes  its  fimding  decisions  in  the  context  of 
&e  broader  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States.  Strategic  goals  related  to  the 
r^der  policy  objectives  of  promoting  exports  include  increasing  global  growth  and 
stabihty,  promoting  broad-based  economic  development,  securing  a  sustainable  global 

environment,  and  protecting  human  health. 

Key  objectives  of  TDA  are: 

•  Fight  foreign  competition  and  position  U.S.  companies  in  overseas  projects. 

•  Complement  U.S.  foreign  policy  initiatives  in  critical  countries. 

•  Increase  host  country  access  to  U.S.  expertise. 

•  Inform  U.S.  firms,  particularly  small  and  medium-sized  enterprises,  of  major  export 

opportumties  in  foreign  projects.  ^  ^ 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Stratetnes: 

TDA  assists  in  the  creation  of  jobs  for  Americans  by  helping  U.S.  companies  pursue 
overseas  business  oppo^ties.  Through  the  funding  of  feasibility  studies,  orientation 
visits,  specialized  training  gr^ts,  business  workshops  and  various  forms  of  technical 
assistance,  TDA  helps  American  businesses  compete  for  infrastructure  and  industrial 
projects  m  emerging  markets.  The  proposed  FY  2000  budget  wiU  aUow  TDA  to: 
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Create  Additional  Manufactunng  Jobs:  Manufactured  goods  comprise  approximately 
80%  of  the  exports  associated  with  projects  triggered  by  TDA  activities.  TDA’s  success 
in  leveraging  American  companies  into  major  export-generating  infrastructure  projects 
overseas  has  therefore  led  to  the  creation  of  high-wage  manufacturing  jobs.  By 
increasing  funds  for  feasibility  studies  and  technical  assistance  in  sectors  in  which  the 
United  States  has  a  competitive  edge,  TDA  positions  U.S.  companies  to  compete 
successhilly  for  projects  in  those  sectors.  In  FY  2000,  TDA  would  place  emphasis  on  its 
New  High  Tech  Initiative  and  Energy  Initiative; 

Increase  Cooperation  with  Multilateral  Development  Banks  (MDBs):  An  enhanced 
role  for  TDA  in  FY  2000  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  MDB  procurement  funds  flow 
back  to  U.S.  companies.  In  its  outreach  efforts,  TDA  has  been  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  counseling  U  S.  companies  on  how  to  pursue  MDB-backed  projects,  where 
financing  is  virtually  assured.  TDA’s  trust  funds  at  the  MDBs  bolster  its  efforts  to  assist 
U.S.  companies  in  competing  on  these  projects.  Additional  funding  in  FY  2000  for  TDA 
would  result  in  the  use  of  more  U.S.  technical  consultants  and  U.S.-conducted  feasibility 
studies  on  MDB-fmanced  projects,  potentially  resulting  in  increased  U.S.  exports  to 
these  projects. 

Seize  Regional  Opportuiiities:  As  a  small,  independent  agency,  TDA  is  able  to  adapt 
quickly  to  changing  realities  in  the  international  market.  With  rapidly  growing  trade 
opportunities  in  Africa,  the  hotly-contested  new  markets  created  by  the  expansion  of  the 
European  Union,  and  the  promise  and  peril  of  navigating  the  financial  disruptions  in 
Asia,  TDA  can  be  an  invaluable  resource  to  companies  facing  uncertainties  related  to 
doing  business  in  these  rapidly  changing  economies.  By  wisely  targeting  regional 
resources,  TDA  can  help  U.S.  businesses  capture  yaluable  market  share  in  these  areas 
and  fight  off  fierce  competition. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

TDA  met  or  exceeded  every  performance  goal  set  for  FY  1998.  The  Export  Multiplier, 
the  ratio  of  U.S.  exports  associated  with  TDA  investment,  increased  to  32:1,  up  from 
31:1  in  FY  1997.  Small  businesses  continued  to  account  for  approximately  one-third  of 
TDA’s  budget.  The  percentage  of  TDA-supported  projects  which  produce  exports 
increased  from  33  %  to  34%  •  TDA  retained  its  flexibility  to  respond  to  projects  as 
dictated  by  the  market;  it  does  not  allocate  its  budget  on  a  sector  basis.  In  meeting  its 
performance  goal  of  targeting  key  industrial  sectors,  TDA  responded  to  market  trends 
which  dictated  increased  allocations  for  the  energy/power  and  transportation  sectors  last 
year.  TDA  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  baseline  to  measure  the  shift  in  TDA 
investments  from  public  sector  to  private  sector  projects  -  its  newest  performance 
measure.  Early  indicators  are  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  TDA  investments  have 
been  in  private  sector  projects  in  each  of  the  last  three  years. 
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Performance  Indicators: 

•  The  Export  Multiplier:  U.S.  exports  associated  with  a  given  TDA  investment. 

•  Serving  Small  Business:  The  percentage  of  TDA  resources  which  support  small 
companies. 

•  The  Hit  Rate:  The  percentage  of  TDA-supported  projects  which  produce  exports. 

•  Targeting  Key  Industrial  Sectors:  Tapping  market  trends  and  meeting  the 
development  needs  of  partner  countries. 

•  The  Private  Sector:  The  shift  in  TDA  investments  from  public  to  private  sector 
projects. 
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Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 

.  _  ($  in  thousands)  _  '  • 


.  if''"! 

OPIC* 

-198,000 

-117,000  -204,000  1 

*  Net  negative  budget  authority 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 

In  1999  the  Administration  is  seeking  a  four-year  reauthorization  of  OPIC  programs, 
which  are  authorized  through  September  30,  1999.  Reauthorization  will  ensure  OPIC’s 
continued  contribution  to  the  US  foreign  policy  goals  of  promoting  broad-based 
economic  growth  in  developing  and  transitional  economies;  increasing  global  economic 
growth;  and  opening  foreign  markets  to  the  free  flow  of  goods,  services,  and  capital. 
OPIC  activities  also  further  the  broader  Administration  goals  of  promoting  democracy 
and  protecting  the  global  environment.  Additionally,  OPIC’s  reauthorization  will 
contribute  to  the  goal  of  expanding  U.S.  exports.  OPIC-supported  projects  positively 
affect  both  U.S.  exports  and  U.S.  employment,  not  only  by  providing  opportunities  for 
the  parent  companies  of  the  projects,  but  for  their  various  subcontractors  and  equipment 
suppliers  as  well. 

OPIC  achieves  all  of  these  goals  while  operating  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  at  no  net  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  OPIC  does  not  receive  a  direct  appropriations,  but  instead 
receives  authority  to  spend  its  own  earnings.  These  earnings  are  also  the  basis  for 
OPIC’s  contributions  (in  the  form  of  net  negative  budget  authority)  to  the  function  150 
international  affairs  account;  contributions  that  make  resources  available  for  other 
international  programs:  $198  million  in  FY  1998,  rising  to  an  estimated  $204  million  in 
FY  2000.  In  support  of  this  self-sustaining  approach  to  government,  the  Administration 
is  requesting  the  authority  for  OPIC  to  spend,  from  user  fees  and  its  own  income,  $35 
million  for  administrative  expenses  and  $24  million  for  credit  funding  in  FY  2000. 

In  achieving  its  mission  to  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  participation  of  United  States 
private  capital  in  the  economic  development  of  developing  countries,  OPIC  places  special 
emphasis  on  countries  and  regions  that  have  been  identified  as  Administration  and 
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Congressional  foreign  policy  priorities.  For  example,  in  1998  OPIC  responded  to  U.S. 
pvemment  initiatives  to  restore  stability  to  faltering  Asian  economies.  These  efforts 
included  advocacy  on  behalf  of  U.S.  investors  with  projects  in  Asia  and  support  for  new 
investment  projects  in  the  area,  including  two  power  projects  in  Thailand.  Additionally, 
OPIC  re-opened  for  business  in  both  Viemarn  and  South  Korea,  signing  new  bilateral 
agreements  with  each  in  1998.  Other  regions  that  are  a  high  priority  to  the 
Administration  and  Congress  include:  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  where  OPIC  is  in  the  process 
of  evaluating  fund  proposals  for  up  to  $500  million  in  new  infrastructure  development 
fiuid(s);  Central  America,  where  OPIC  is  facilitating  hurricane  recovery  with  a  new  $200 
million  credit  facility;  and  the  Caucasus  Region,  where  OPIC  is  part  of  a  coordinated 
U.S.  government  effort  to  promote  American  interests  in  the  development  of  strategically 
important  East-West  oil  and  gas  pipelines. 

OPIC  also  contributes  to  the  Administration’s  international  affairs  goals  of  increasing 
foreign  govemnjent  adherence  to  democratic  practices  and  respect  for  human  rights,  and 
souring  a  sustainable  global  environment  in  order  to  protect  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  from  the  effects  of  international  environmental  degradation.  OPIC  only  supports 
projects  in  countries  that  the  Administration  and  Congress  have  approved  on  human 
rights  grounds.  OPIC  also  assures  that  the  projects  it  supports  are  consistent  with  sound 
worker  rights  and  environmental  standards.  For  example,  in  FY  1998  OPIC  issued  a 
Draft  Environmental  Handbook  that  incorporated  policies  and  procedures  used  by  the  \ 
most  progressive  international  lending  institutions  into  its  environmental  assessment  and 
monitoring  policies.  This  included  adoption  of  the  World  Bank  Group’s  most  recent 
•  industry  guidelines  on  pollution  prevention  and  abatement. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strate2ies: 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  foreign  policy  goals  discussed  above,  OPIC  offers  U.S.  ' 
investors  political  risk  insurance  for  their  investments  in  projects  that  support  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  development  objectives  against  expropriation,  political  violence,  and 
the  inconvertibility  of  foreign  currency  to  U.S.  dollars  that  affects  the  repatriation  of 
profits  or  returns  of  capital.  In  addition,  OPIC  offers  long  term  financing  —  directly  or 
through  loan  guaranties  -  for  the  same  types  of  projects.  Because  the  projects  that  are 
seeking  OPIC  support  are  in  relatively  high  risk  geographic  areas  with  underdeveloped 
capital  markets  and  imperfect  market  information,  OPIC-like  support  from  private  U.S. 
financial  mstitutions  is  generally  not  available  on  a  comparable  basis  or  is  insufficient  on 
its  own  to  meet  the  project’s  needs.  In  FY  2000,  OPIC’s  primary  strategy  is  to  direct  its 
marketing  efforts  at,  and  provide  support  to,  qualified  projects  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
investments  meet  all  policy  and  statutory  requirements  and: 
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•  Advance  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  development  initiatives  and  promote  free  enterprise 
and  democracy  in  developing  countries. 

•  Help  American  businesses  -  large  and  small  alike  --  compete  in  emerging  markets. 

•  Strengthen  economic  growth  at  home  by  supporting  U.S.  investment  overseas. 

•  Contribute  to  OPIC’s  ability  to  be  effective  and  self-sustaining,  operating  at  no  net 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

•  Promote  best  U.S.  practices  in  the  areas  of  business,  the  environment,  and  worker 
rights. 

Performance  Evaluation 

In  the  Congressional  Presentation  Document  (CPD)  for  Foreign  Operations  for  FY  1998, 
the  performance  indicators  shown  below  were  identified  for  tracking.  In  keeping  with 
the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA),  OPIC  has  incorporated  these 
same  performance  indicators  into  its  annual  performance  plan  for  FY  2000.  The 
following  summary  discusses  how  FY  1998  actual  performance  has  met  the  target  criteria 
found  in  the  annual  performance  plan. 

1 .  Total  investment  supported.  In  keeping  with  the  target  identified  in  the  annual 
performance  plan,  the  total  investment  level  supported  by  OPIC  in  FY  1998 
maintains  the  five  year  average  of  such  investment.  Five  year  average,  1993  to  1997: 
$10.8  billion.  Five  year  average,  1994  to  1998:  $11.9  billion.  The  target  was 
exceeded. 

2.  U.S.  Exports  generated.  In  keeping  with  OPIC’s  authorization  language  and 
mission,  the  target  identified  in  the  annual  performance  plan  states  that  OPIC- 
supported  projects  will  not  have  a  negative  effect  on  U.S,  exports.  The  goal  was 
achieved.  In  FY  1998,  OPIC-supported  projects  generated  $2.8  billion  in  U.S. 
exports  (gross). 

3.  U.S.  employment  supported.  Similarly,  the  target  identified  in  the  annual 
performance  plan  states  that  OPIC-supported  projects  will  not  have  a  negative  effect 
on  U.S.  employment.  The  goal  was  achieved,  as  new  FY  1998  OPIC-supported 
projects  are  expected  to  generate  34,459  person-years  of  U.S.  employment. 

4.  Host  country  jobs  created.  The  target  in  the  annual  performance  plan  states  that 
ninety  percent  of  new  OPIC-supported  projects  will  demonstrate  host  country  benefits 
such  as  the  creation  of  local  jobs.  In  FY  1998,  the  goal  was  exceeded  with  96 
percent  of  OPIC’s  47  new  projects  demonstrating  such  host  country  benefits.  It  is 
projected  that  the  new  projects  supported  in  FY  1998  will  generate  12,830'host 
country  jobs. 
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For  the  FY  2000  annual  performance  plan,  OPIC  has  added  several  performance 
indicators  that  were  not  included  when  performance  measurement  was  discussed  for  FY 
1998.  For  this  FY  2000  CPD,  OPIC  will  continue  to  track  the  four  performance 
indicators  shown  above.  Two  additional  indicators  have  also  been  added  to  reflect  the  on 
going  refinement  of  OPIC’s  annual  performance  plan. 


•  Total  dollar  level  of  investment  supported. 

•  U.S.  exports  generated. 

•  U.S.  employment  effects. 

•  Number  of  projects  that  demonstrate  host  country  benefits  such  as  jobs,  increased 
economic  stability,  and  improvements  in  business  practices. 

•  Number  of  projects  now  in  the  pipeline  for  the  geographic/regional  areas  identified  in 
the  Congressional/ Administration  initiatives. 

•  Net  negative  budget  authority  (OPIC’s  contribution  to  funding  other  Function  150 
priorities). 
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Other  Assistance 


Peace  Corps 

Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  Pea^  Corps  was  established  38  years  ago  to  promote  international  peace  and 
friendship  through  the  service  abroad  of  American  volunteers.  It  has  since  emerged  as  a 
model  of  citizen  service  on  an  international  scale  and  of  practical  assistance  to  people  in 
developing  countries.  More  than  152,000  Americans  from  every  background  have 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  134  countries.  Volunteers  contribute  to  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  interested  countries;  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
Americans  among  the  people  whom  volunteers  serve;  and  strengthen  Americans’ 
understanding  about  the  world  and  its  peoples. 

The  Peace  Corps  fulfills  its  mission  by  making  it  possible  for  American  citizens  to  serve 
as  volunteers  in  developing  countries  and  participate  in  the  development  efforts  of  then- 
host  communities.  The  people-centered  focus  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  its  separation 
from  the  formal  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  has  allowed 
volunteers  to  establish  a  record  of  service  that  is  respected  and  recognized  globally. 
Nevertheless,  Pea^  Corps  pirojects  support  the  US  foreign  policy  goals  of  promoting 
economic  growth  in  developing  and  transitiqnal  economies;  securing  a  sustainable  global 
environment,  protecting  human  health  and  reducing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  providing 
humanitarian  assistance  in  response  to  crises.  Peace  Corps  also  supports  other  important 
national  goals,  such  as:  preparing  America’s  work  force  with  overseas  experience, 
educating  young  Americans  about  other  countries  and  cultures  through  Peace  Corps’ 
World  Wise  School  and  Peace  Corps  Fellows  programs,  and  encouraging  service  and 
volunteerism  among  the  American  people. 

T^e  men  and  women  who  serve  overseas  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  reflect  the  rich 
^versity  of  our  country,  but  they  share  a  common  spirit  of  service,  dedication,  and 
idealism.'  For  two  years,  they  pursue  a  life  that  requires  determination,  self-motivation, 
patience,  and  sacrifice.  They  are  afforded  no  special  privileges  and  often  live  in  remote, 
isolated  communities.  Volunteers  receive  intensive  language  and  cross-cultural  training  ’ 
in  order  to  become  part  of  their  community.  They  work  with  teachers  and  parents  to 
improve  the  quality  of,  and  access  to,  education  for  children.  They  work  on  basic 
projects  to  keep  families  healthy  and  to  help  them  grow  more  food.  Their  larger 
purpose,  however,  is  to  leave  behind  skills  that  allow  people  in  developing  countries  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  futures.  At  the  same  time,  volunteers  learn  as  much,  if  not 
more,  from  the  people  they  serve. 
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When  they  complete  their  service  in  the  Peace  Corps,  volunteers  bring  the  world  back 
home  and  strengthen  America’s  understanding  of  different  countries  and  cultures. 

SuDDortine  Proerams  and  Implementation  Strategies: 

The  Peace  Corps  budget  request  for  FY  2000  is  $270,000,000,  an  increase  of 
■  $28,731,000  over  the  FY  1999  enacted  level  of  $241,269,000.  The  FY  2000  request 
represents  the  second  year  of  a  multi-year  plan  to  reach  10,000  volunteers  -  a  goal  that 
Congress  established  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  1985.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
volunteers  serving  overseas  would  allow  the  agency  to  address  needs  such  as  responding 
to  Hurricane  Mitch  in  Central  America,  HW/AIDS  prevention  and  girls’  education  in 
Africa,  and  assistance  to  countries  in  transition  in  Central  Asia. 

The  budget  increase  requested  in  FY  2000  will  fund: 

•  an  increase  in  the  number  of  volunteers  on  board  from  approximately  6,700  (end  of 
FY  1998)  to  8,000  (end  of  FY  2000)  (+$16.7  million). 

•  Security  enhancements  to  protect  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  staff,  and  property  (+$7.5 
million). 

•  The  upgrade  of  Peace  Corps’  desktop  computers  overseas  (+$2.5  million). 

•  Cost  increases  resulting  from  inflation  and  pay  raises  (+$1.9  million). 

In  FY  2000,  the  Peace  Corps  will  use  its  resources  to:  ^  , 

•  Ensure  the  health  and  safety  of  its  volunteers. 

•  Provide  as  many  Americans  as  possible  the  opportumty  to  become  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

•  Respond  to  requests  for  assistance  from  developing  countries  that  need  volunteers 
within  available  resources. 

•  Provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  those  in  crisis. 

•  Provide  thorough  training  and  support  for  volunteers  and  continue  to  strengthen 
programming. 

•  Increase  understanding  of  other  countries  on  the  part  of  Americans. 

•  Cut  costs  and  improve  agency  productivity. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

Volunteer  Service  Opportunities:  In  FY  1998,  6,700  Americans  were  serving  as  Peace 
Co^s  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  FY  1999,  the  total  number  of  volunteers  is  expected  to 
increase  to  7,400. 

Responding  to  Requests  for  Assistance:  In  FY  1997,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  made 
history  when  they  began  serving  in  Jordan  and  South  Africa.  In  early  FY  1999,  the 
Peace  Corps  sent  the  first  volunteers  to  serve  in  Mozambique  and  Bangladesh.  The 
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agency  also  strengthened  its  presence  in  China  with  the  signing  of  a  formal  country 
agreement. 

Humanitarian  Assistance  to  those  in  Crisis  Situations:  Since  the  program  was  created 
just  over  two  years  ago,  nearly  100  Crisis  Corps  volunteers  have  worked  in  13  countries 
to  provide  assistance  to  countries  affected  by  natural  disasters  and  refugee  crises.  In  FY 
1998,  Crisis  Corps  volunteers  responded  to  natural  disasters  in  Bolivia,  the  Cook  Islands, 
Chile,  Montserrat,  Paraguay,  and  Papua  New  Guinea.  Volunteers  also  provided  services 
to  refugees  in  Cote  d  Ivoire,  Guinea,  and  Thailand.  A  Crisis  Corps  pilot  initiative  was 
launched  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo;  unfortunately,  that  effort  had  to  be 

suspended  when  civil  unrest  broke  out  in  that  country  last  August.  ' 

In  FY  1999,  more  than  a  dozen  volunteers  will  help  with  humanitarian  aid  in  the 
Domimcan  Republic  and  Haiti  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Georges.  Crisis  Corps 
volunteers  will  also  work  in  Central  America  to  help  overcome  the  tremendous 
devastation  caused  by  Hurricane  Mitch.  While  Peace  Corps  volunteers  played  a  critical 
role  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  these  storms  by  assisting  with  food  and  clothing 
distribution  and  other  emergency  needs.  Crisis  Corps  volunteers  in  the  region  will  be 
able  to  assist  with  the  coordination  of  longer-term  recovery  and  reconstruction  efforts. 

Volunteer  Health  and  Safety:  While  the  agency  i^  preparing  for  an  increase  in 
volunteers,  it  has  taken  important  steps  to  ensure  that  current  volunteers  receive  the  best 
possible  support  and  training  to  carry  out  their  work.  The  agency  has  appointed  a 
Coordinator  for  Volunteer  Safety  and  Overseas  Security  to  stren^en  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  security  trends,  implement  policy  recommendations,  and  serve  as  the 
agency’s  representative  on  inter-agency  task  forces  related  to  safety  and  security. 

Performance  Indicators: 


Volunteer  Service  Opportunities:  During  FY  2000,  4,200  Americans  will  enter  training  to 
become  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Humanitarian  Assistance  to  those  in  Crisis  Situations:  In  FY  2000,  the  Crisis  Corps  will 
expand  to  100  volunteers  serving  in  a  variety  of  projects  in  response  to  crisis  situations. 


Volunteer  Health  and  Safety:  In  FY  1999  and  FY  2000,  the  agency,  through  the  Coordinator 
for  Volunteer  Safety  and  Overseas  Security,  will  develop  new  safety  and  security  protocols  for 
volunteers  and  increase  personal  safety  training  for  volunteers  and  staff. 
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nter-Amencan 

oundation 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  Inter-American  Foundation,  an  independent  agency  of  the  Umted  States 
Government,  was  created  in  1969  as  an  experimental  United  States  foreign  assistance 
nrogram.  The  Inter-American  Foundation  works  in  Latin  Amenca  and  the  Canbbean  to 
promote  equitable,  responsive,  and  participatory  self-help  development  by  awardmg 

grants  directly  to  local  organizations  throughout  the  region. 

Durine  Fiscal  Years  1998  and  1999  the  Inter-American  Foundation  underwent  a  major 
transition  with  regard  to  its  programmatic  strategy  and  objectives.^  While  mamtaimng  its 
commitment  to  helping  the  poor  help  themselves,  the  Foundation  has  sought  to  develop 
new  strategies,  parmerships,  and  mechanisms  to  increase  its  role  as  a  development 
innovator  and  to  disseminate  results  and  lessons  learned  for  the  benefit  of  other  donors, 
such  as  USAID,  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development  B^,  private 

foundations  and  non-govemmental  organizations  (NGOs).  , 

In  Fiscal  Year  2000,  the  Foundation  will  use  its  grant-making  program  to  be  m  effective 
catalyst  and  leader  in  the  promotion  and  support  of  innovative  local  paitnerstaps  that 
involve  NGOs,  municipal  governments,  aaid  the  private  sector  worldng  togemer  to 

mobilize  and  focus  resources  on  improving  economic  and  social  conditions  m  their 

communities.  This  approach  to  development  will  strengthen  democratic  processes  and 
civil  society  by  encouraging  the  active,  participation  of  local  govemmenta  ,  non-  ^ 
governmental,  and  business  entities  in  joint  efforts-to  solve  common  problems.  By 
promoting  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  collaboration  among  the  governmental,  non¬ 
governmental,  and  business  sectors  to  address  local  priority  development  needs,  the 
Foundation  will  encourage  the  establishment  of  sustiiinable  democratic  strucmres  ^d 
mechanisms  for  the  participation  of  economically  disadvantaged  citizens  m  the  public 
decision-making  processes  that  effect  their  lives. 

In  Fiscal  Year  2000,  the  Foundation  will  also  support  programs  and  activities  that 
promote  and  advance  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  the  concepte  of  plulantoopy, 
social  responsibility,  and  investment  by  the  corporate  commumty  of  financial  and  human 
resources  in  local  economic  and  social  development  activities. 
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By  encouraging  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  corporations  and  other  business  entities  tn 
invest  a  portion  of  their  resources  in  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
commumties  in  wWch  they  operate,  the  Foundation  will  increase  the"  of  bcal 

bemg  channeled  from  the  private  sector  to  support  local  development  initiatives 
to  adless  prionty  needs.  Such  an  approach  will  lead  to  increased  eco" 

oppormies  for  the  poor,  increased  integration  of  the  poor  into  local  and  regional 
markets,  decreased  dependency  of  the  poor  on  foreign  assistance  progrT^  Srdver  the 
Ss  soods  and  services  in  Latin  America  and  ’the 

carry  out  a  special  initiative  to  encourage  U  S  - 
based  corporations  operating  m  Utin  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  invest  resources  to 
^pport  development  programs  in  the  communities  in  which  they  operate.  This  initiative 
“  intensive  campaign  to  promote  the  importance  of  social  responsibility  as  a 

U.S.  corporations  that  have  subsidiaries  or  imporSit 
markets  m  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  or  important 

The  foter-American  Foundation’s  overall  vision  is  for  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
comtnes  to  aclueve  high  levels  of  development  capability  at  the  grassroots  level  and 
m  ependence  fr^  external  resources.  In  pursuit  of  its  vision,  the  Foundation’s  goal  is 
to  mcrease  the  effectiveness  and  the  financial  independence  of  community  level  ^ 
development  orgamzations  and  processes  that  focus  on  human  developmrat  foster  self- 

of La«" America" 

Caribbean.  Gwen  the  Foundation  s  limited  staff  and  financial  resources,  the  quest  for 

creative  and  effective  ways  to  increase  the  impact  of  its  limited  resource;  S  be  aS^ 
ongoing  institutional  priority. 

to  empl^^s.^  budget  of  $20.0  million  utilizing  68  Mi- 

Supporting  Programs  and  Iimleimntation  Stmleries: 

Beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1998,  the  Inter-American  Foundation  launched  a  new  strateev 

and  orgamzatito  strucmre  to  address  the  challenges  ofthe  coming  years  and  to  ^ 

ma^ze  IB  effectiveness  as  an  experimental  development  agency.  The  new  strategy 

tote  Tf  hT  'bree  parts  which  ate  the  foS’ 

points  or  the  Foundation  s  activities: 

^  mobilization  and  the  promotion  of  corporate  social  responsibility.  The 

Foundation  will  devote  Its  efforts  and  a  portion  of  its  grant-making  resources  to 

mobil^mg  local  resources  from  the  private  sector  in  Latin  America  and  the 

The  supporting  grassroots  and  local  development  initiatives 

The  Foundation  will  be  working  through  a  number  of  regional  programs  and  country 
specific  programs  to  encourage  the  private  sector  and  other  donors,  including  U  S  ^ 
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corporations  operating  in  Utin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  to  assume  a  major  role 
as  funders  and  supporters  of  local  economic  and  social  development  endeavors. 

♦  Local  Development.*  The  Foundation  will  dedicate  the  other  part  of  its  grant-making 
program  to  local  development,  which  can  be  defined  as  the  building  of  partnerships 
among  NGOs,  community  organizations,  the  private  sector,  and  mumcipal 
governments  to  address  a  host  of  social  and  economic  issues  that  will  lead  to 
improved  living  standards  for  the  poor.  Local  development,  which  is  rooted  m  the 
Foundation’s  26  years  of  experience  in  grassroots  development,  is  based  on  fee  full 
participation  of  beneficiaiy  groups  and  citizens  in  defining  project  pnonties  m  are^ 
such  as  health,  education,  housing,  fee  environment,  and  economic  opportumty. 

♦  Learning  and  Dissemination.  The  Foundation’s  Office  of  Learning  and 
Dissemination  will  increase  its  efforts  to  augment  fee  Foundation’s  capacity  to 
produce  and  disseminate  project  results,  lessons  learned,  and  best  practices.  The 
compilation  and  dissemination  of  this  information  will  be  used  by  fee  Foundation  to 
share  its  experiences  wife  other  donor  organizations  and  to  influence  fee  manner  m 
which  they  carry  out  development  assistance  programs  in  Latin  America  and  fee 

Caribbean. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

During  Fiscal  Year  1998,  fee  Inter-American  Foundation  awarded  84  grants  of  a  total 
value  of  $15,563,153  in  support  of  local  partnerships  among  NGOs,  community 
organizations,  fee  private  sector,  and  local  govenunents  to  promote  and  carry  out 
development  programs  that  bettered  fee  living  conditions  of  fee  poor  throughout  Latm 
America  and  fee  Caribbean.  Local  cross-sectoral  alliances  fostered  by  Inter-Ainerican 
Foundation  grmts  in  FY  1998  addressed,  and  Offered  solutions  to,  a  host  of  priority 
local  development  issues  including  employment,  housing,  health,  sahitation,  vocational 
training,  income-generation,  and  environmental  conservation. 

It  is  estimated  feat  433,000  low-income  beneficiaries  throughout  Latin  America  and  fee 
Caribbean  will  derive  quality  of  life  improvements,  including  increased  access  to 
education  adequate  sanitation  and  health  services,  potable  water,  housing,  employment, 
vocational  training,  credit  for  income-generating  enterprises,  and  a  cleaner  and  more 
healthful  environment,  as  a  result  of  development  programs  earned  out  by  local 

partnerships  fostered  by  Inter-American  Foundation  grants  in  FY  1998. 

In  adfetion,  during  Fiscal  Year  1998,  fee  Inter-American  Foundation  awarded  14  grants 
of  a  total  value  of  $2,409,895  to  foster  an  awareness  by  the  corporate  commumty  m 
Latin  America  and  fee  Caribbean  of  fee  value  of  corporate  pManthropy  and  social  ' 
investment  as  a  sound  business  practice  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  ^cial  and 
human  resources  feat  are  mobilized  from  fee  private  sector  to  support  development 

initiatives  throughout  fee  region. 
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Inter-American  Foundation  grants  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1998  resulted  in  the 
mobilization  of  an  estimated  $2,719,000  from  the  private  sector  in  direct  support  of 
commumly  level  development  projects.  Over  the  long-term,  a  much  greater  amount  of 
tesourcK  will  be  invested  by  the  busmess  sector  in  social  development  initiatives  as  a 
resitit  of  ten  involvement  wia  Foundation-supported  projects.  These  resources  wUI  be 
used  to  address  a  host  of  priority  community  development  needs  and  will  bring  direct 
Ste  CaSem^™*^  problems  of  poverty  in  communities  throughout  Latin  America 


Performance  Indicators: 


The  Inter-^encan  Foundation  has  developed,  implemented,  and  continues  to  improve  a 
TOmputer-based  system  that  measures  the  results  of  the  grassroots  development  projects 
to  which  It  provides  support.  The  essential  tools  of  the  system  are  data  collectimi 
instruments,  a  computerized  database,  guidelines  for  monitoring  projects,  and 

requirements  for  gathering  and  reporting  results  inforination.  The  Foundation  has 

created  the  Grassroots  Development  Framework  (GDF)  as  a  methodology  for  measuring 
and  documenting  the  results  of  Foundation  grants.  Grantees  are  required  to  report  on  the 
results  of  their  projects  using  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  GDF.  Additionally,  the 
oundation  uses  the  services  of  in-country  service  contractors  to  monitor  projects  to 

assure  ^t  grant  funds  are  used  responsibly,  and  to  collect  and  verify  results  information 
reported  by  grantees. 


The  Foundation’s  success  at  achieving  its  stated  goals  for  Fiscal  Year  2000  will  be 
measured  by  the  following  indicators: 


Number  of  development  projects  designed  and  implemented  by  partnerships  involving 
local  and  mumcipal  government,  NGOs,  and  local  businesses  in  municipalities 

throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean; 

•  Number  of  low  income  beneficiaries  who  receive  quality  of  life  improvements  and 
mcreased  eanmgs,  as  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  cross-sectoral  partnerships; 

•  Number  of  low-income  families  who  obtain  greater  access  to  basic  services  such  as 
health,  education,  housing,  credit,  vocational  training,  potable  water,  and  sanitation 

as  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  cross-sectoral  partnerships; 

•  Level  of  participation  of  economically  disadvantaged  citizens  in  the  decision-making 
processes  that  effect  their  lives,  particularly  the  appUcation  and  expenditure  of 
mumcipal  resources  to  address  priority  community  needs; 
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•  Amount  of  financial  and  human  resources  that  are  mobilized  from  the  private  sector 
to  support  lodal  development  projects  throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 

•  Level  of  awareness  by  the  corporate  community  in  Latin  America  and  the  Cmbbean 
of  the  value  of  corporate  philanthropy  and  social  investment  as  ^  soimd  business 
practice; 

•  Number  of  donor  agencies  adopting  the  Foundation’s  grassroots  development 
methodology. 


Other  Assistance 


African  Development  Foundation 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


U.S.  International  Affairs  Objectives: 


The  African  Development  Foundation  (ADF)  plays  a  unique  role  within  the  U.S. 
government  s  foreign  assistance  programs.  Through  its  grassroots,  participatory 
approach,  the  Foundation  fosters  self-help  and  self-reliance,  promotes  broad-based 
participation  in  the  development  process,  and  builds  indigenous  capacity  through  all  its 
activities.  ADF’s  efforte  complement  larger,  govemment-td-govemment  assistance 
programs,  both  in  terms  of  tackling  problems  “from  the  ground  up”  and  in  developing 
new  models  of  participatory  development  that  can  be  replicated  by  others. 

V 

As  descried  below,  the  Foundation's  programs  directly  support  U.S.  international 
affairs  objectives  in  Africa,  including- 

•  Stimulating  economic  development. 

•  Promoting  democracy  and  human  rights. 

•  Protecting  Africa's  fragile  environment. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies: 

ADF  programs  will  focus  on  four  strategic  objectives: 

•  promoting  small  and  micro-enterprise  development. 

•  expanding  participation  of  small  enterprises  and  producer  groups  in  trade  and 
investment  relationships  with  the  U.S.  and  within  Africa; 

•  ensuring  sound  natural  resource  management  (NRM). 

•  strengthening  civil  society. 
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In  the  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  ADF  will  emphasize  innovation  risk-taking,  in 
order  to  explore  better  ways  of  promoting  broad-based  sustainable  , 

Africa.  In  keeping  with  the  Foundation’s  unique  approach,  all  fimdmg  will  be  channeled 

through  local  organizations  and  African  institutions.  No  fimding  gws  ,  . 

through  governments  or  to  international  experts.  ADF  assists  people  directly;  there  is  no 
“trickle  down.  ”  A  primary  focus  of  the  ADF  program  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
development  of  micro  and  small  African  enterprises  (MSEs).  ADF’s  efforts  will 
complement  the  policy  and  regulatory  reform  supported  by  USAID  and  its  larger-scale, 

formal  sector  enterprise  development  programs. 

ADF  works  directly  at  the  community  level  and  with  African  NGOs  and  researchers^to 
foster  sustainable  use  and  conservation  of  Africa's  fragile  natural  resource  base.  ADF 

supports  development  of  new  technologies  knd  community-based  land  use  pl^ng  and 

implementation,  with  an  emphasis  on  identifying  NRM  initiatives  with  potential  for 

replication  ADF’s  participatory  development  approach  fosters  mdividual  and 

coranunity  empowerment  and  inculcates  the  values  and  practices  necessa^  for 

democracy  to  take  hold  at  the  grassroots.  ADF  strengthens  civil  society  through  civic 
education  and  building  the  capacity  of  community  groups  and  mtemedi^p?  civil  s  ty 
organizations  to  participate  in  policy  and  resource  allocation  tosions.  By  promoting 
tr^parepcy  and  accountability  in  public  decision  making,  ADF  strengthens  the 

economic,  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  communities  It  serves. 

Performance  Evaluation: 

With  its  new  corporate  and  country  strategies,  the  Foundation  has  also  expanded  its  ^ 
monitoring  and  Valuation  systems.  In  1999,  ADF  will  undertake  its  first  comprehensive 

assessment  of  program  impact. 

Performance  Indicators: 

For  each  new  strategic  objective,  ADF  has  esBblished  numerous  inficators  and 

measurable  performance  targets.  The  key  uidicators  include: 

•  New  MSEs  created  and  jobs  generated. 

•  Entrepreneurs  trained  and  micro-loans  disbursed. 

•  Non-traditional  exports  produced  and  marketed. 

•  New  NRM  technologies  developed  and  improved  practices  adopted. 

•  Civic  education  programs  undertaken.  ^ 

•  African  NGOs  involved  in  advocacy  or  local  decision-making. 
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Bureau  of  Population,  Refugees  j  and  Migration  (PRM) 
Bureau  Performance  Plan 

NOTE:  The  PRM  BPP  includes  the  Population  goal.  No  resources  from  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
^sistimce  Account  or  the  Emergency  Refugee  Md  Migration  Assistance  account  are  used  to  implement  the 
population  goal’s  objectives. 

STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  -  Prevent  or  minimize  the 
human  costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 

GOAL:  Ensure  protection  and  first  asylum  to  refugees  and  conflict  victims. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  The  concept  of  protection  for  conflict  victims  and  refugees 
stems  from  international  law  that  was  written  to  extend  international  protection  to 
persons  who  were  unable  to  get  such  protection  from  their  own  governments.  Effective 
protection  minimizes  the  human  cost  of  conflict.  Respect  for  humanitarian  principles  is 
key  to  preventing  conflict  and  human  rights  abuses.  All  are  integral  to  the  U.S.  national 
interest  entitled  Humanitarian  Response.  Effective  national  protection  for  asylum  seekers 
is  a  core  human  rights  goal,  and  figures  in  the  Democracy  national  interest.  National 
and  regional  security  interests  can  be  adversely  affected  by  the  failure  to  provide 
effective  protection,  which  includes  separating  combatants  from  civilians.  Protection' 
regimes  (including  national  laws  and  their  implementation)  are  an  essential  element  of 
good  Law  Enforcement.  , 


The  United  States  will  provide  the  protection  that  is  guaranteed  under  international  law 
for  refugees,  torture  victims,  and  non-combatant  conflict  victims,  and  will  pro-actively 
promote  protection  for  those  in  need  worldwide.  Many  countries,  ineluding  the  United 
States,  have  more  generous  policies  toward  the  provision  of  protection  than  is  required 
by  international  law.  Domestically,  we  have  legislation  providing  temporary  protected 
status.  U.S.  law  defines, “refugee”  more  broadly  than  international  law  for  certain  types 
of  persecution  or  for  certain  groups.  The.  Department  works  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Congress  to  ensure  that  U.S.  law  and  its  implementation  are  in  compliance 
with  international  protection  standards  that  we  havp  negotiated  or  to  which  we  have 
agreed.  Internationally,  we  also  place  emphasis  on  physical  protection  for  refugees 
(especially  with  regard  to  women  and  girls,  from  sexual  violence;  and  regarding 
children,  from  forced  combat).  The  United  States  stresses  the  crucial  link  between 
protection  and  assistance  to  refiigees  and  conflict  victims  and  will  assist  our 
implementing  parmers  to  enable  their  staffs  to  monitor  protection  even  as  they  provide 
assistance.  The  United  States  will  approach  other  countries  facing  influxes  of  asylum 
seekers  to  support  intemationail  protection  standards  as  well  as  to  offer  assistance  when 
necessary.  PRM  will  target  countries  which  offer  inadequate  protections  for  refugees 
and  conflict  victims  for  an  active  public  diplomacy  program  coordinated  by  USIA  to 
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enlist  understanding  of  and  support  for  humanitarian  treatment  of  refugees  and  conflict 
victims. 


1 .  General  Legal  Protection  -  To  increase  the  number  of  states  which  have  in  place 
effective  regimes  for  providing  legal  protection  to  refugees  and  preventing  their 
forcible  return  to  a  country  where  they  might  face  torture  or  persecution.  To  urge 
refugee-hosting  countries  to  continue  to  provide  asylum  to  refugees  until  repatriation 
or  resettlement  become  viable  solutions.  To  support  the  public  dissemination  of 
humanitarian  principles. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  The  USG  approaches  at  least  three  countries  which  have 
inadequate  legal  systems  in  place  to  improve  protection  for  refugees  by  ratifying 
international  conventions,  adopting  national  legislation,  and  training  appropriate 
government  bureaucrats. 

2.  Children  -  To  achieve  the  broadest  possible  implementation  of  UNHCR  Guidelines 
on  the  Protection  and  Care  of  Refugee  Children  in  the  programs  of  international 
organizations,  their  implementing  parmers,  and  USG-fimded  agencies. 

•  Collect/disseminate  “best  practices”  and  “lessons  learned”  from  individual  efforts 
to  keep  children  from  becoming  child  soldiers,  and  for  demobilizing  and 
rehabilitating  child  soldiers. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Funding  is  provided  for  dissemination  of  best  practices  or 
for  programs  that  assist  in  protecting  children  from  forced  participation  in 
combat. 

•  Tracing  and  Family  Reunification:  Ensure  that  unaccompanied  children  are  traced 
quickly  in  emergencies,  and  protected  pending  reunification. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  Tracing  for  family  reunification,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  children,  and  protection  of  unaccompanied  children,  is  part  of  the  international 
response  to  every  refugee  situation,  and  is  coordinated  effectively  among 
agencies.  ‘  ' 

3.  Women  -  To  achieve  broadest  possible  implementation  of  UNHCR’s  Guidelines  on 
the  Protection  of  Women  in  international  organizations,  their  implementing  partners, 
and  USG-fimded  agencies. 

•  Take  all  possible  measures  to  deter,  detect,  and  address  the  consequences  of 
sexual  violence. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  PRM  is  able  to  identify  and  fund  programs  to  prevent  and 
address  sexual  violence  in  the  majority  of  refugee  simations.  Such  assistance  is  a 
regular  part  of  all  protection  and  assistance  programs  for  refugees  and  conflict 
victims. 
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..  0 

•  Promote  the  participation  of  refugee  women  in  refugee  camp  management,  with 
particular  focus  on  distribution  of  food  and  other  support  items. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  supports  programs  of  international  and  non¬ 
governmental  humanitarian  organizations  which  have  integrated  the  human 
resources  of  refugee  women  in  all  aspects  of  program  planning  ^d 
implementation,  (see  also  Response  Capacity/Standards,  Objective  4) 

•  Promote  sufficient  economic  opportunities  or  assistance  to  reduce  the  likelihood 

that  refugee  women,  girls,  and  boys  turn  to  prostitution  in  order  to  support  their 
fdxru.li6S  * 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Increase  support  for  programs  where  it  appears  tot  a  high 
level  of  prostitutidn  has  resulted  from  insufficient  economic  opportunities. 

4.  Physical  Security  -  To  ensure  adequate  physical  security  for  persons  receiving 
international  protection,  as  well  as  for  those  providing  assistance. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  USG  funds  a  community  policing  model  in  several  refugee 
situations,  and  continues  to  stress  the  importance  of  refugee  camp  location  to  the 
issue  of  physical  security.  USG  continues  to  support  UNHCR  requirements  to 
maintain  the  civilian  character  of  refugee  camps. 


•  U.S.  response  to  asylum  seekers  and  protection  of  refugees  will  impact  our  ability  to 
influence  other  countries’  behavior  with  regard  to  the  protection  needs  of  asylum 
seekers. 

•  Physical  protection  will  continue  to  be  as  great  a  problem  for  refugees  and  conflict 
victims  as  legal  protection. 

•  USG  attention  to  sexual  violence  and  prostitution  will  not  backfire,  and  stigmatize  or 
draw  undue  attention  to  victims,  or  to  refiigee  women  in  general. 


•  Health  workers  in  refugee  camps  are  able  to  identify  by  name  at  least  one  UNHCR 
protection  officer  when  asked  by  visiting  PRM  program  officers  or  refugee 

coordinators.  .  .  , 

•  There  is  a  record  of  tracing  going  on  in  every  refugee  situation  (whether  mamtamed 

at  the  camp  level  or  elsewhere  in  the  field). 

•  An  increase  in  the  number  of  states  party  to  the  1951  CSR  and  its  1967  Protocol. 

•  Establishment  of  a  community  policing  model  and  its  implementation  in  at  least  one 
refugee  situation. 
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PRM:  FY  2000  REGIONAL  PERFORMANCE  PLAN 


STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA) 
costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 


-  Prevent  or  minimize  the  human 


GOAL:  Maintain  viable  and  efficient  international  humanitarian  response  mechanisms  to 

resiwnd  to  the  needs  of  refugees  and  victims  of  conflict  at  internationally  accepted 

minimum  standards.  ^ 


NATIONAL  INTEREST:  American  generosity  in  response  to  victims  of  conflict  and 
persecution  is  a  fundamental  national  value.  U.S.  leadership  in  an  iniem,ri..n.i 
outpi^g  of  support  has  been  shown  to  be  the  best  means  of  minimizing  the  human  cost 
of  suffermg  when  it  has  not  been  able  to  be  prevented.  Building  a  Humanitarian 
Response  capacity  among  ihtemational  and  non-governmental  agencies  to  respond  to 
disasters  quickly  mimmizes  the  human  cost  of  conflict.  Strong  humanitarian 
organizations  ensure  that  professional  staff  trained  in  protection  and  assistance  and 
financial  resources  will  be  deployed  to  address  the  needs  of  refugees  and  victims  of 

Several  sectoral  elements  support  Global  Issues  related  to  health  and  population, 
^en  assistance  permits  greater  self-reliance,  it  contributes  to  Broad-based  Economic 
Growth  and  sustainable  development.  ' 


PRM  will  advocate  effective  and  efficient  humanitarian  response,  whether  by 
mteiMtional  organizations,  non-governmental  organizations  or  USG  agencies.  During 
this  decade,  the  USG  has  been  instrumental  in  the  improvement  of  the  international 
response  capacity  m  the  international  community,  not  only  in  terms  of  response  time  but 
mso  m  the  quality  of  the  response  and  the  manner  in  which  assistance  is  provided 
Maintaining  assistance  at  minimum  standards  to  those  in  need  of  international  protection 
e^es  that  death  rates  are  not  inordinate  among  refugees  and  conflict  victims. 
Mulnlateral  approaches  provide  a  vehicle  for  burden-sharing,  with  the  U.S.  currently 
proviitog  in  the  range  of  20  to  30  percent  of  the  costs.  International  organizations  also 
coordmate  the  overall  response,  which  includes  NGOs  and  bilateral  humanitarian 
programs,  within  the  framework  of  an  integrated  country  strategy.  Other  donor 
countries,  however,  have  not  maintained  a  commitment  to  an  international,  multilateral 
response  that  parallels  that  of  the  USG.  Only  by  having  strong  donor  support  across  the 
board  can  we  achieve  viability  and  sustainability  in  the  international  humanitarian 
organizations.  PRM  will  work  with  traditional  donors  to  increase  their  support. 

Together,  donors  will  work  with  international  organizations  to  achieve  support  from  new 
donor  nations.  PRM  will  focus  on  programs  incorporating  attention  to  protection  of 
women  and  children,  achieving  equitable  assistance  among  refiigee  groups  according  to 
mtemational  standards  of  care,  education,  emergency  response  preparedness,  capacity 

billing  m  both  local  agencies  and  in  international  organizations,  and  environmental 
sensitivity. 
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1 .  To  provide  assistance  to  refugees  and  cbnflict  victims  that  meets  internationally 

accepted  standards  (the  SPHERE  project)  in  the  sectors  of  shelter  and  site  - 
management,  food  nutrition,  food  aid,  public  health,  and  water  supply  and  sanitation. 
FY  2000  TARGET:  In  consultation  with  other  donors,  the  USG  will  strive  to  target 
the  majority  of  international  funding  to  projects  and  organizations  that  provide 
assistance  according  to  the  SPHERE  standards.  PRM  will  provide  training  and  other 
necessary  assistance  to  assist  international  humanitarian  organizations  and  their 
implementing  partners  comply  with  the  SPHERE  standards.  , 

2.  As  a  routine  part  of  programs  for  refugees  and  conflict  victims,  to  support  priority 
responses  not  covered  by  the  SPHERE  standards:  education  and  the  environment. 

•  Provide  basic  education  opportunities  for  children  and  semi-  or  illiterate  adult 
women. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  expand  the  number  of  refugees  receiving  basic 
education,  with  emphasis  on  girls  and  women.  Promote  the  principle  that 
education  should  become  a  routine  part  of  every  refug^  assistance  program  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  after  flight. 

•  Support  the  incorporation  of  environmentally  sensitive  approaches  into  assistance 
programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  requests  that  organizations  include  in  project  plans 
how  environmental  sensitivity  has  been  incorporated  into  the  program  or  project. 

PRM  continues  to  fund  training,  technical  assistance,  and  capacity  building. 

■  ■  ■  /  . 

3.  Achieve  full  implementation  of  international  humanitarian  agencies’  programs 
without  the  USG  share  of  cash  requirements  surpassing  25  %  of  contributions 
received,  and  to  haye  input  in  setting  priorities  in  planning  and  implementing  those 
programs. 

•  Confer  regularly  with  other  donors  on  international  organization  roles  and 
responsibilities,  humanitarian  program  planning  and  design,  implementation,  and 
funding. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  meets  with  the  EU  on  humanitarian  assistance 
planning  regularly  at  the  working  level  and  on  regional  refugee  situations  as 
required.  PRM  develops  mechanism  for  increased,  regular  donor  consultation 
with  the  top  ten  donors  to  its  major  funded  agencies. 

•  Assist  UNHCR  to  meet  program  requirements  while  preserving  the  capacity  to 
fund  20%  of  UNHCR  General  Program  budget  in  the  initial  pledge;  reserve  5 % 
until  other  donors  have  provided  a  fair  share,  then  target  remaining  funds  prior 
to  end  of  FY  to  address  priority  needs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  evaluates  and,  if  appropriate,  maintains  the  approach. 
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•  UNRWA  -  Encourage  priority-setting  and  reform  of  operations  and  improvement 
of  cooperation  and  communication  with  donors  and  UNRWA  leadership. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Reform  continues,  ensuring  that  highest  priority  needs  of 
the  refiigees  are  met  within  the  available  resources. 

•  ICRC  -  Work  with  donors  to  encourage  ICRC  to  give  more  explicit  attention  to 
women  and  children’s  issues  in  its  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  ’Joint  donor  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  ICRC’s  efforts  to 
incorporate  women’s  and  children’s  issues  into  its  programs.  Work  with  ICRC 
on  any  problems  with  implementation  of  these  issues  into  its  programs. 

4.  To  mainstream  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  women’s  issues,  children’s  issues, 
and  national  capacity  building  into  programs  funded  by  PRM. 

FY  2000  TARGET^  PRM  requests  that  organizations  include  explicitly  in  project 
plans:  (a)  how  its  prograim  take  needs/abilities  of  women  into  account,  (b)  how  local 
capacity  will  be  built  into  the  project,  normally  through  training  of  local  staff  to 
eventually  manage  the  project,  (c)  how  the  unique  needs  of  children  have  been 
adtkessed  by  the  prograip  or  project.  PRM  continues  to  fund  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  capacity  building,  and  continues  to  monitor  hmded  programs  and 
projects  against  these  targets. 

5.  To  ensure  that,  in  an  emergency,  humanitarian  response  organizations  are  prepared  to 
respond  efficiently,  effectively,  and  in  a  coordinated  manner. 

Outside  the  USG: 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Support  NGOs  to  have  emergency  stand-by  capacity,  continue 
support  for  international  organizations  stand  by  capacity  .  Evaluate  emergency 
response  capacity  of  partner  organizations.  Develop  PRM  “best  practices”  more 
fully  to  link  back  to  preparedness  and  training. 

Within  the  USG:  . 

FY  2000  TARGET :  USG,  especially  State  and  USAID,  will  jointly  plan  for 
humanitarian  crises  and  work  closely  in  actual  emergencies. 

6.  12.  Ensure  a  supply  of  qualified  staff  to  work  in  humanitarian  operations,  by  funding 
Junior  Professional  Officers  (JPOs)  and  secondments  of  American  staff  to 
international  humanitarian  organizations,  and  by  supporting  training  programs  for 
humamtarian  workers  that  complement  USG  objectives  in  humanitarian  assistance. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  If  evaluation  shows  JPOs  to  be  an  effective  means  of  providing 
long-term  expertise  to  UNHCR,  maintain  UNHCR  and  WFP  JPO  levels,  add  a  third 
Associate  Expert  (AE)  to  lOM. 
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•  Large  scale  populations  (millions)  of  refugees  and  conflict  victims  will  require 
sustained  support  over  a  period  of  several  years  pending  political  solutions  to  the 
underlying  causes  of  their  flight. 


•  In  spite  of  increased  “donor  fatigue”  contribution  levels  in  1999  will  remain  constant. 

•  The  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  (ERMA)  Account  will  be 
available  to  respond  to  any  new  refugee  flows  (i.e.  After  August  1,  1998). 

•  Staffing  constraints  within  both  the  USG  and  in  lOs  will  not  be  at  a  level  to  achieve 
the  desired  level  of  advance  planning  and  coordination! 

•  The  large  majority  of  NGOs  and  lOs  which  PRM  funds  endorse  die  SPHERE 
standards  and  they  become  the  internationally  accepted  norm  for  humanitarian 
actions. 

•  Absence  in  the  near  term  of  a  comprehensive  peace  agreement  that  creates  a  durable 
solution  for  Palestinian  refugees,  but  they  will  continue  to  see  UNRWA  as  the  most 
tangible  and  visible  symbol  of  the  international  Community’s  commitment  to  them. 

•  Countries  in  the  Near  East  will  continue  to  be  reluctant  to  accept  asylum-seekers 
from  neighboring  countries,  particularly  for  long  enough  to  undertake  status 
determinations,  even  with  increased  resettlement  offers. 

•  Funding  provided  to  USAID  for  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  Caucasus  will 
continue  to  obviate  the  need'for  PRM  to  support  those  same  programs. 


•  No  extraordinary  suffering  (including  major  outbreaks  of  disease,  or  excessive  death 
rates)  in  established  refiigee  situations  as  compared  to  that  of  surrounding 
population. 

•  All  agencies  that  contributed  to  the  SPHERE  project  endorse  the  final  humanitarian 
response  minimum  standards. 

•  At  least  two  donor  coordination  meetings  to  discuss  humanitarian  assistance  funding. 

•  USG  contribution  to  UNHCR  General  Programs  does  not  exceed  25  %  of  total 
contributions  in  most  programs. 

•  Minimum  food,  water,  and  shelter  needs  are  being  met  for  the  vast  majority  of  a 
displaced  population  within  15  days  of  a  mass  population  movement. 

•  In  an  emergency,  lack  of  capacity  to  respond  does  not  hamper  any  agency  with  which 
PRM  has  arranged  emergency  preparedness  activities. 

•  Regional  stability  in  the  Near  East  is  not  adversely  affected  by  a  decline  in  the 
humanitarian  standards  met  for  Palestinian  refugees. 

•  Decrease  or  elimination  of  UNRWA’s  funding  gap  and  improved  efficiencies  in 
operations  allow  essential  services  to  continue  uninterrupted. 
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STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  -  Prevent  or  minimize  the  human 
costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 


GOAL:  Support  voluntary  repatriation  of  refugees  and  provide  a  catalyst  for  their 
sustainable  reintegration  in  the  country  of  origin. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Finding  a  durable  solution  for  refugees  that  permits  their 
voluntary  return  home  is  the  most  sought  after  solution  of  the  international  community, 
and  is  also  the  normal  goal  of  the  U.S.  national  interest  in  providing  a  Humanitarian 
Response.  Voluntary  repatriation  is  done  in  the  context  of  an  end  to  conflict,  and  when 
done  in  safety  and  dignity,  bolsters  our  Regional  Security  interests.  The  Open  Cities 
initiative  directly  supports  our  National  Security  interest  in  establishing  durable  peace  in 
Bosnia.  Many  aspects  of  preparing  for  the  return  can  involve  promoting  self- 
governance,  tolerance  of  multiple  ethnic  groups,  and  conflict  resolution  activities  that 
support  the  Democracy  national  interest.  Finally,  reintegration  of  a  returning  population 
should  be  done  in  a  manner  that  contributes  to  sustainable.  Broad-based  Economic 
Development. 


The  U.S.,  in  cooperation  with  IDs  and  other  donor  nations,  will  push  for  post-conflict 
resolution  and  the  establishment  of  conditions,  such  as  linking  relief  to  development,  that 
will  encourage  safe,  voluntary,  and  sustainable  repatriation.  When  refiigees  can  be 
repatriated  voluntarily  and  in  safety  and  dignity,  the  United  States  leads  the  international 
community  in  supporting  programs  for  their  return  and  initial  reintegration.  The  U.S. 
will  support  both  spontaneous  and  organized  voluntary  repatriations.  PRM  will  work 
with  USIA  to  devise  and  conduct  public  diplomacy  programs  that  promote  democracy, 
tolerance,  and  conflict  resolution  principles  among  targeted  publics.  PRM  will  work 
wito  USAID  toward  a  sustainable  return,  implying  post-conflict  reconciliation  in  order  to 
maintain  regional  political  stability ,  as  well  as  links  between  repatriation,  reintegration, 
and  development.  When  sustainable  return  is  achieved,  it  prevents  the  recurrence  of 
chaos  and  armed  conflict.  In  preparation  for  return,  education  can  be  tailored  to  support 
eventual  self-sustaining  economic  activities  for  the  returnees  and  to  prepare  them  to  live 
in  peacefiil,  tolerant  societies  upon  return  home.  Vulnerable  populations  in  a 
repatriation,  whose  reintegration  must  be  well-planned,  include  widowed  and  other  single 
female  heads  of  households,  unaccompanied  children,  and  demobilized  child  soldiers. 
Successhil  reintegration  links  relief  to  development,  and  must  incorporate  sustainable, 
community-based  approaches.  Programs  of  “development-exclusive”  entities  such  as 
UNDP  and  international  development  banks  (IDB’s)  need  to  be  linked  to  repatriation  and 
reintegration  programs  of  “relief-exclusive”  organizations  such  as  UNHCR  or  ICRC. 
With  other  donor  countries,  the  United  States  will  work  with  international  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  refugee-hosting  governments,  and  countries  of  origin  toward 
these  ends. 
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1.  To  prepare  refugees  to  live  in  a  peaceful,  tolermit  society  and  be  economically  self- 
reliant  upon  repatriation. 


•  Education:  Tolerance,  conflict-resolution,  and  peace  education  programs  for 
children  and  adults 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Promote  tolerance,  conflict-resolution,  and  peace  education 
programs  for  children  and  adults  as  a  regular  part  of  refugee  assistance  programs 
as  part  of  preparation  for  repatriation. 

•  Education:  Skills/vocational  training  for  heads  of  households,  including  focus  on 
women  and  vulnerable  adult  and  teen  populations 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  the  approach,  evaluating  or  supporting  “best 
practices”  analysis  when  appropriate. 

•  Refugee  participation  in  operation  of  assistance  programs  supported  by  the 
international  community. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Dependkijg  on  result  of  assessment  of  lOs  and  NGOs  to 
increase  levels  of  refiigee  participation,  increase  funding  to  programs  so  that 
greater  capacity-building  among  refugees  is  incorporated. 

2.  To  provide  specific  support  for  the  successful  reintegration  of  vulnerable  populations, 
such  as  single  female  heads  of  households,  unaccompanied  children,  and  demobilized 
soldiers. 

•  Support  community-based  plans  for  return  of  unaccompanied  children  to  family, 
extended  family,  or  community  of  origin,  including  tracing  of  family  members, 
of  arranging  foster  care. 

•  Fund  programs  to  provide  assistance  to  single  heads  of  household,  especially 
women,  for  their  reintegration;  identify  other  populations  whose  reintegration  in 

the  specific  situation  may  be  problematic  and  fimd  programs  to  address  their 

needs  as  well. 

•  Where  armed  forces  haVe  been  demobilized,  ensure  that  programs  for  child 
soldiers  (including  schooling  and  appropriate  psychosocial  interventions)  are  in 
place. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Either  as  a  result  of  a  best  practices  examination,  or  on  the 
basis  of  direct  proposals,  PRM  would  expand  its  support  for  projects  falling 
within  this  category. 

3.  To  link  repatriation  and  initial  reintegration  activities  to  longer-term  development 
programs  through  integrated  operational  plans. 
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•  Promote  repatriation  planning  done  on  both  sides  of  the  border  to  incorporate  the 
needs  of  the  returnees  as  well  as  the  local  population  so  that  the  entire  community 
is  able  to  adapt  to  the  migration. 

•  Support  repatriation  planning  designed  to  link  with  existing  or  foreseen 
development  programs  in  the  country  of  origin,  including  both  relief  and 
development  agencies. 

•  Support  the  coordination  of  initial  reintegration  activities  of  both  development  and 
relief  agencies,  which  should  be  targeted  to  regions  to  which  refugees  and  other 
conflict  victims  (including  displaced  persons)  are  expected  to  return. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  USG,  in  cooperation  with  the  UN,  evaluates  the  success  of 
OCI^  and  UNDG  in  coordinating  the  linkage  between  relief  and  development 
activities  in  Liberia,  Rwanda,  and  Afghanistan.  USG  continues  to  apply  a 

coordinated  relief  and  development  approach  to  its  own  post-conflict  activities. 

•  Promote  all  aspects  of  humanitarian  demining  conducted  in  connection  with 
refugee  repatriation  and  reintegration  programs  of  UNHCR  and  other  relevant 
organizations. 

FY  2000  TARGET ;  PRM  will  continue  to  provide  expertise  on  humanitarian 
demining  to  the  interagency  working  group  (IWG)  on  demining.  UNHCR  and 
other  lOs  will  engage  iii  less  humanitarian  demining  as  more  and  more  NGOs 
develop  expertise.  This  growth  in  NGOs  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  reintegration- 
specific  demining  projects. 

4.  To  lead  the  international  community  both  to  achieve  successful  repatriation  of 
refogees  and  their  reintegration  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  their  country  of 
origin  and  to  recognize  the  importance  of  reintegration  to  the  peace-building  process. 

•  USG  urges  governments  to  institute  legal  and  administrative  policies  which 
provide  protection  that  allows  for  the  safe  return  of  their  citizens,  including 
amnesty,  freedom  of  movement,  property  restitution,  and  equal  access  to 
employment,  education,  and  civil  opportunities;  to  adopt  fair  and  equitable 

policies  on  civil  and  human  rights  for  returnees;  and  to  provide  a  safe 
environment  for  return  and  reintegration. 

•  PRM  evaluates  need  for  and  funds  repatriation  programs.  Where  UN  Common 
Programming  is  in  place  or  where  other  USG  strategic  goals  can  be  advanced, 
targeted  effort  and  funding  is  provided  for  reintegration  programs. 

FY  2000  TARGET :  PRM  evaluates  its  approach  to  determine  if  using  the 
criteria  of  UN  Common  Programming  and  USG  strategic  objectives  to  determine 
where  to  target  reintegration  assistance  had  an  impact  on  the  achievement  of  then- 
goals. 
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•  Renewed  international  attention  to  humanitarian  demining  will  result  in  an  increase  of 

resources  to  repatriation-related  demining  projects.  ^ 

•  The  USG  will  maintain  a  national  interest  in  establishing  a  lasting  peace  in  post¬ 
conflict  situations. 

•  The  durable  solution  for  the  majority  of  refugees  in  the  world  will  be  repatriation  to 
their  countries  of  origin. 

•  UN  development  and  relief  agencies  have  common  goals  related  to  the  establishment 
of  peaceful  and  stable  post-conflict  societies  and  economies. 

•  Demobilizing  child  soldiers  is  a  key  to  future  peace  in  any  post-conflict  situation 
where  they  have  been  used. 


•  UN  Common  Programs  (or  other  coordinated  plan)  developed  for  more  situations 
than  Afghanistan,  and  supported  by  the  intemationai  conmunity  both  financially  and 
politically. 

•  After  refugees  have  returned  for  two  complete  planting  cycles,  assessments  of  need  . 
determine  that  no  vulnerable  group  among  returnees  requires  international  food  aid. 

•  UNHCR  repatriation  plans  which  contain  a  humanitarian  demining  component 
((temonstrating  a  clear  linkage  to  long-term  development  needs). 
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STTIATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  -  Prevent  or  minimize  the  human 
costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 

GOAL:  Provide  resettlement  opportunities  to  refugees  and  other  humanitarian  migrants 
and  encourage  other  countries  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Since  World  War  II,  a  major  element  of  the  U.S 

Humanitarian  Response  to  refugees  has  been  the  offer  of  a  new  home  in  a  land  of 

freedom.  Especially  for  refugees  in  need  of  protection,  resettlement  can  offer  a  critical 
human  rights  solution,  in  support  of  U.S.  national  interests  in  Democracy.  As  an 
element  of  humane  and  effective  migration  management,  refugee  resettlement  is 
supportive  of  the  national  interest  in  protecting  American  Citizens  and  U.S.  Borders. 


The  United  States  resettled  approximately  70,0{X)  refugees  in  FY  1997,  yet  only  13,(X)0 
of  them  were  referred  by  UNHCR.  The  remainder  of  U.S.  fe^ttlement  was  family 
reimfication  or  direct  application  by  refugees  from  groups  designated  by  the  Presiitent, 
(with  input  from  UNHCR)  as  “of  special  humanitarian  concern”  to  the  United  States. 
The  USG  would  increase  UNHCR’s  referral  capacity  to  ensure  that  refugees  most  in 
aeed  of  this  critical  and  durable  form  of  protection  are  offered  the  opportunity  for 
resettlement  in  the  U.S.  or  other  third  countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  would 
expect  to  maintain  the  capacity  to  resettle  the  number  of  refugees  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress  through  the  annual  Consultations  process.  Increased  UNHCR  referrals  will 
necessitate  a  USG  response  in  terms  of  processing  refugees  ^t  will  require  mobility  of 
processing  teams  in  a  broader  geographic  reich  than  has  historically  been  the  case  in 
programs  that  itfe  geographically  centered. 

Congress  has  directly  controlled  the  size  of  U.S.  support  for  humanitarian  migration  to 
Israel;  PRM  will  follow  Congress’  lead  as  demonstrated  in  the  FY  98  appropriations 
report  language. 


1.  To  make  U.S.  admissions  more  responsive  to  critical  refugee  “rescue”  needs  and  less 
dominated  by  large  family  reunification  programs  through  increased  UNHCR 
referrals  and  through  encouragement  of  our  embassies  to  refer  appropriate  cases  for 
refiigee  resettlement.  i 

FY  2000  TARGET:  UNHCR  increases  its  resettlement  processing  staff  in  the  field 
by  a  minimum  of  20,  half  of  which  is  funded  by  the  U.S.,  resulting  in  a  higher 
percentage  of  UNHCR  referred  resettlement  cases  to  the  U.S.  Embassies  become 
more  active  in  identifying  potential  Priority  1  referrals  as  well  as  notifying  PRM  of 

potential  cases  that  may  qualify  through  other  priorities. 
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PRM  provides  more  frequent  information  to  the  field  and  develops  capacity  to  send 
TDY  help  to  embassies  requiring  processing  assistance. 

2.  To  encourage  other  resettlement  countries  to  accept  UNHCR  referrals  at  a 
predictable  predetermined  level. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  USG  cooperates  with  other  resettlement  countries  to  increase 
UNHCR  Capacity  to  refer  cases  of  refugees  for  whom  third-country  resettlement 
would  be  an  appropriate  solution.  USG  agrees  to  fund  10  steff  positions  or  support 
an  implementing  partner  arrangement  with  UNHCR  to  do  resettlement, 

3.  To  resettle  refugees  of  special  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  States. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Priority  2  is  used  to  augment  UNHCR  referrals  and  family 
reunification  cases  and  is  modified  to  offer  access  to  groups  of  refugees  that  may 
have  been  underrepresented  in  the  past,  such  as  unaccomp^ed  minor  refiigees; 

A  - 

4.  To  provide  refugees  with  training  and  assistance  to  begin  the  process  of  becoming 
self-sufficient,  fully  integrated  members  of  U.S.  society 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  applies  lessons  learned  regarding  cultural  orientation, 
continues  monitoring  of  reception  and  initial  integration  activities. 

5.  To  create  a  centralb^d,  worldwide  database  that  will  track  all  refugees  being 
considered  for  admission  to  the  U.S.  This  database  will  link  up  all  the  processing 
entities  overseas  with  PRM  and  our  Federal,  international  and  voluntary  paitners.  ' 
This  will  make  our  refugee  admissions  program  more  efficient,  cost-effective  and 
responsive  to  shifting  caseloads  and  processing  sites. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  The  field  component  software  will  be  tested  at  a  pilot  site 
overseas  and  re-worked  as  necessary.  Acquisition  of  field  system  components  will 
take  place  and  the  revised  software  and  new  system  will  be  implemented  at  8  major 
processing  sites  overseas  with  appropriate  ftaining.  Software  development  for  the 
domestic  component  of  the  program  will  commence. 

6.  To  provide  opportunities  for  hum^tarian  migration  to  Israel. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Follow  Congress’  guidance  from  report  language  attached  to 
FY  98  appropriation  which  signaled  intent  for  this  program  to  be  funded  at  the  level 
of  $60,000,000  in  FY  2000.  PRM  monitors  use  of  grant  and  number  of  beneficiaries 
to  ensure  basic  international  standards  are  maintained  at  the  lower  Iqvel. 


•  U.S.  refugee  resettlement  ceilings  will  remain  at  or  above  75,000  per  year. 

•  Refugees  in  need  of  resettlement  will  continue  to  outnumber  UNHCR’s  capacity  to 


refer  them  to  the  U.S.  or  other  resettlement  programs. 

•  UNHCR  will  not  increase  its  resettlement  capacity  without  direct  inducement  from 
the  USG.  ♦ 
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•  U.S.  family  reunification  programs  will  continue  to  decline  as  the  FSU  program 
winds  down  and  the  U.S.  response  increases  to  refugees  whose  immediate  protection 
is  of  concern. 


•  Humanitarian  migration  to  Israel  will  not  increase  dramatically. 


•  UNHCR  individual  case  referrals  to  the  U.S.  refugee  resettlement  program  increase 
by  50%. 

•  Resettlement  of  UNHCR  referred  cases  in  other  countries  at  a  rate  of  13,000  or 


greater. 

•  More  refugees  admitted  by  INS  from  the  pool  of  UNHCR  referrals. 

•  Number  of  UNHCR  staff  devoted  to  refugee  resettlement  increases  by  ten. 

•  No  reports  of  suffering  of  humanitarian  migrants  to  Israel. 

•  WRAPS:  Project,  test,  configuration  management,  and  quality  assurance  plans  will 
be  received  from  contractor.  Data  model  and  detailed  design  for  CPF  will  be 
finished.  Software  development  for  overseas  field  component  will  be  substantially 
completed  and  ready  for  pilot  testing. 
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STRATEGIC  feOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  Prevent  or  minimize  the  human 

costs  of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 

GOAL:  Support  efforts  to  manage  international  migration  flows  humanely  and 
effectively  by  balancing  the  individual’s  need  for  protection  with  national  interests  in 
security  of  borders  in  country  and  regional  efforts  to  manage  and  cooperate  on  migration 

issues. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST;  International  migration  is  a  rising  Global  Issue  that  straddles 
the  fence  between  human  rights  protection  for  individuals  and  the  sovereign  right  of 
states  to  create  and  enforce  laws  to  protect  their  borders  and  control  who  is  permitted  to 
enter  and  live  in  that  country  .  In  the  purely  demographic  sense,  migration  is  part  of 
population  increases  or  decreases  .  Root  causes  of  migration  link  it  to  human  rights 
abuses,  economic  and  political  opportunity,  family  reunification,  and,  increasingly,  to 
environmental  degradation.  Efforts  to  manage  international  migration  support  our 
national  interests  in  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  by  focusing  on  recogmtion  of  the 
human  rights  of  migrants  regardless  of  their  legal  status.  Humanitarian  Response 
objectives  related  to  protection  of  refugees  and  conflict  victims  are  supported,  as  is 
International  Crime,  in  view  of  the  need  to  address  migrant  trafficking.  Finally,  in  the 
case  of  migration  to  the  U.S. ,  international  migration  ties  closely  to  American  Citizens 
who  benefit  from  the  right  to  family  reunification.  Uncontrolled  mass  migration  to  the 
United  States  could  theoretically  be  perceived  as  a  threat  to  National  Security. 


The  USG  encourages  countries  that  are  popular  destinations  for  migrants  to  recognize  the 
benefits  of  migration.  While  simple  in  discussions  with  other  countries  formed  by 
immigration  (e.g.,  Canada,  Australia),  other  close  allies  in  Europe  have  difficulties  with 
the  concept.  Increasmgly,  the  USG  must  be  ready  to  discuss  our  hemispheric  neighbors’ 
migration  concerns,  which  are  more  productive  when  framed  in  the  context  of 
international  migration  principles  and  standards,  rather  than  from  a  purely  defemive 
posture.  Over  time,  such  a  strategy  might  increase  the  influence  of  the  international 
impact  of  migration  policy  on  the  development  of  legislation. 

The  USG  believes  that  development  assistance  targeted  at  migration-impacted  areas  can 
mitigate  future  conflict,  and  reduce  the  push  factors  of  migration.  Examples  include 
reintegration  assistance  in  a  post-conflict  situation  for  returning  displaced  persons  and 
refugees,  assistance  targeted  at  communities  that  have  received  a  large  population  of 
asylum  seekers.  Development  strategies  that  address  not  only  employment,  but 
sustainable  management  of  natural  resources  and  political  and  social  factors  that  create  an 
environment  of  hope  and  opportunity  can  reduce  many  of  the  push  factors  that  cause 

migrants  to  feel  they  have  no  choice  but  to  migrate. 

National  legal  regimes  to  allow  for  legal  migration  recognize  Ae  need  for  protection  of 
refugees,  the  need  that  citizens  may  have  for  family  reunification,  and  that  of  businesses 
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for  labor  from  outside  the  country.  The  USG  promotes  confidence  building  measures 
especially  with  new  governments,  to  increase  knowledge  and  comfort  with  migration  ’ 
issues  that  will  create  a  positive  atmosphere  for  such  national  legal  regimes. 

■^e  USG  approaches  migration  at  all  levels  (bilaterally  and  multilaterally),  but  prefers 
that  discussions  be  limited  to  regional  and  sectoral  issues  in  that  the  multitude  of  issues 
^e  most  usefully  handled  at  that  level.  PRM  efforts  are  principally  multilateral  largely 
tough  the  International  Organization  for  Migration  (lOM),  multilateral,  while  CA  and 
INL  participate  more  fully  at  the  bilateral  level. 


1.  Migration  Dialogues:  Maintain  informal  structures  to  discuss  migration  policy  with 
oto  countries  to  complement  the  formal  structures  of  international  migration  fora 
FY  2000  TARGET:  Establish  a  routine  hemisphere-wide  American  dialogue. 
Continue  East  Asian,  IGC,  and  NTA  dialogues.  Explore  establishment  of  a  southern 
African  migration  dialogue.  _As  the  current  CIS  Migration  Conference  follow-up 
runs  its  course,  transform  it  into  a  dialogue  process,  with  more  emphasis  on  policy. 

2.  Protection  for  Vulnerable  Migrants:  Develop  policies  and  programs  that  cultivate 
support  for  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  migrants,  warn  them  of 
risks  associated  with  irregular  migration. 

FY  2(W0  TARGET:  Coordinate  hemispheric  implementation  of  the  Summit  of  the 
Americas  mipant  workers  action  plan  item.  Evaluate  programs  of  direct  assistance 
to  returnees  (in  Viemam  and  in  the  Americas)  and  consider  expansion  to  other 
countries  or  categories  of  migrants.  Evaluate  information  campaigns  against 

trafficking  in  women  and  incorporate  findings  into  future  plans. 

3.  Policy  Development  and  Research:  Support  research,  seminars,  or  efforts  to  produce 
routme  publicly-available  migration  information,  in  areas  addressing  root  causes  of 
migration,  the  links  between  migration  and  development,  or  expansion  of  the 

understanding  of  migration  in  under-studied  regions. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Arrange  for  a  detail  into  the  bureau  to  further  bureau 
understapding  of  root  causes  and  other  migration-related  issues.  Continue  to  sponsor 
seminars  and  other  research  activities  emanating  as  activities  from  migration 
dialogues. 


4.  Participate  in  contingency  planning  for  mass  migration  from  the  Caribbean. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Participate  in  updating  the  plan,  as  necessary. 


•  International  migration  will  continue  to  increase,  with  the  U.S.  remaining  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  favored  destinations. 
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•  Measures  around  the  world  to  repel  economic  migr^ts  will  adversely  affect  asylum 
seekers  in  need  of  international  protection,  and  will  be  perceived  as  insensitive  to 
individual  human  rights. 

•  Our  closest  neighbors  will  have  migration  issues  high  on  their  list  of  issues  to  raise 
bilaterally  with  the  U .  S . ,  especially  concerns  over  treatment  of  their  citizens  in  our 
country. 

•  There  will  be  continued  stress  among  the  perceived  need  to  “control  our  borders”,  to 
provide  protection  to  those  in  need,  and  the  pressure  to  meet  the  demand  of  U.S. 
(especially  agricultural)  employers  for  a  cheap  labor  source  (whether  legal  or  illegal). 

•  Migration  issues  outside  the  realm  covered  by  humanitarian  policy  will  continue  to 
grow  in  importance. 

•  Trans-border  migration  will  be  a  major  issue  in  bilateral  relations  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  (e  g.  Indonesia/Malaysia,  Haiti/Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua/Costa 
Rica,  Turkey/European  Union). 


•  Identification  of  concrete  steps  that  can  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the  Summit  of  the 

Americas  that  is  agreed  by  all  participants. 

•  At  least  one  migration  deliverable  under  the  NTA  in  each  EU  presidency. 

•  Completion  of  activities  under  the  RCM  Plan  of  Action  negotiated  in  Panama  by  the 
end  of  FY  2000. 
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STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Population  (PO)  —  Stabilize  world  population  growth. 

^^[E:  The  PRM  BPP  includes  the  Population  goal,  although  no  resources  from  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Account  or  the  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  account  are  used  to 
implement  the  objectives. 

GOAL:  A  concerted,  comprehensive,  and  coordinated  international  response  to 
unsustainable  global  population  growth  by  implementation  of  the  Program  of  Action 
agreed  to  at  the  1994  International  Conference  on  Population  and  Development  (ICPD). 

NATIONAL  INTEREST:  Economic  Prosperity  and  social  progress  can  be  undermined 
by  rapid  population  growth,  which  overburdens  the  quality  and  availability  of  public 
services,  lumts  employment  opportunities,  and  contributes  to  environmental  degradation. 
These  stresses  can  contribute  to  instability  (National  Security),  potentially  to  conflict  and 
outflows  of  migrants,  and,  when  exacerbated  by  human  rights  abuses,  refugees.  At  the 
1994  International  Conference  on  Population  and  Development  (ICPD),  180  countries 
adopted  a  comprehensive  20-year  Program  of  Action  that,  if  folly  implemented,  will 
harmonize  national  population  growth  rates  with  environmentally  sustainable  national 
political,  economic  and  social  development  strategies  and  improve  overall  health 
worldwide.  U.S.  leadership  on  the  Global  Issue  of  international  population  policy  and 
techmcal  assistance  can  facilitate  greater  efforts  by  national  governments  to  adopt 
national  population  policies  and  programs  consistent  with  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action. 
Furthermore,  adherence  to  democratic  practices  (Democracy)  and  respect  for  human 
rights  and  reproductive  rights  (e.g..  The  basic  right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children)  in  implementing  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action  is 
essential.  Full  political,  economic,  and  social  participation  of  women  will  advance  their 
human  rights,  and  is  the  cornerstone  for  population  and  development-related  programs. 


U.S.  international  population  policy  is  a  critical  element  in  our  international  affairs 
strategy  for  sustainable  development,  which  integrates  the  goals  for  population  and  health 
with  those  of  protecting  the  environment,  building  democracy,  and  encouraging  broad- 
based  economic  growth. 


The  scope  of  USG  international  population  policy  is  consistent  with  the  international 
consensus  reached  in  the  1994  International  Conference  on  Population  and  Development 
(ICPD)  ftogram  of  Action.  This  consensus  underscores  the  integral  and  mutually 
reiirforcing  linkages  between  population  and  development.  It  recognizes  that  humane  and 
equitable  means  to  achieving  population  and  development  goals  require  collaboration 
among  actors  and  sectors  with  diverse  policy  and  program  priorities,  notably 
development,  the  environment,  population,  health,  education,  and  women’s  status. 
Furthermore,  it  focuses  on  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and  urges  the  empowerment 
of  women  both  as  a  highly  important  end  in  itself  and  as  a  key  to  improving  the  qualitv 
of  life  for  everyone. 
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In  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action,  the  international  community  reached  consensus  on  three 
quantitative  goals  to  be  achieved  over  the  next  20  years;  umversal  access  to  a  broad 
range  of  reproductive  health  care  and  family  planning  services;  the  reduction  of  infant, 
child,  and  maternal  mortality;  and  universal  access  to  education,  particularly  for  girls. 

Helping  couples  and  individuals  to  determine  freely  and  responsibly  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have  the  informatibn,  education,  and  means  to  do  so,  and 
reducing  the  use  of  abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning  will  enhance  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  population.  This,  in  turn,  will  help  build  the  foundation  necessary  for 
sustainable  development.  Reducing  the  high  rate  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and 
improving  maternal,  infant  and  child  health  wiU  impact  positively  on  countries’  health 
care  and  social  infrastructure.  Improved  health  of  the  population  will  also  contribiite  to 
an  improved  quality  of  life,  higher  individual  productivity,  broad-based  economic  growth 


and  regional  stability. 


1.  Coordinate  USG  policy  dialogues  with  governments  to  develop  strategies  to  achieve 
policy  and  programmatic  goals  agreed  to  by  the  international  community  in  the  ICPD 
Program  of  Action  (POA),  including  in  the  areas  of  the  interrelationships  between 
population  and  development;  empowerment  of  women  to  advance  gender  equality; 
attainment  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  health  for  all;  including  family  planning 
and  other  reproductive  health;  elimination  of  disparities  in  access  to  education  by 
women  and  girls;  and  reduction  of  push  factors  in  migration  and  the  proper  treatment 

of  international  migrants.  ^  .  . 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  will  provide  guidance  to  help  embassies  in  key  countries 
engage  regularly  with  their  counterparts  and  in  public  on  population  problems  and 
issues,  ensure  that  senior  USG  officials  are  prepared  to  raise  appropriate  population 
issues  in  their  meetings  with  foreign  officials  on  a  regular  basis,  and  monitor  changes 
in  national  population  policies  resulting  from  ICPD+5  review  and  implementation  of 
the  POA.  ; 

2.  Provide  national  and  international  leadership  for  the  five-year  review  of  the  ICPD 

Program  of  Action  (“ICPD  plus  Five”). 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  coordinates  USG,  and  monitors  UN,  implementation  of 
actions  called  for  in  the  review;  and  sustains  and  nurtures  relationships  with  U.S. 
NGOs. 

3.  Advise  and  provide  leadership  to  multilateral,  international  and  non-governmental 
organizations  working  on  programs  to  implement  the  ICPD  POA. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  Continue  to  press  for  USG  policies  and  views  to  be  supported  by 
the  governing  boards  of  UN  organizations.  Help  integrate  the  reproductive  health 
aspects  of  HIV/AIDS  into  relevant  UN  organization  programs,  and  support  UNAIDS 
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coordination  of  those  activities.  Assist  UN  agencies  and  NGOs  in  implementing 
ICPD  +7  5  conclusions. 


4.  facrease  awareness  of  population  issues;  promote  the  integration  of  population  issues 
mto  broader  economic  growth  and  sustainable  development  strategies. 

FY  2W0  TARGET:  Mission  plans  and  post  reporting  reflect  integration  of,  and 
attention  to  population  programs,  as  well  as  embassy  involvement  in  supporting  host 
governments  and  international  organizations  working  on  population  programs 
Target  five  countries  with  high  fertility  rates  where  State  Bureaus  and  key  overseas 
posts  should  establish  a  permanent  position  responsible  for  reporting  on  or  hanriiinp 
population  issues.  ® 


•  Current  Congressional  support  for  U.S.  population  and  family  planning  assistance 
programs  is  maintained. 


•  International  consensus  reached  in  the  ICPD  Program  of  Action  is  maintained. 

•  Complement  national  population  stabilization  and  development  activities,  such  as 
basic  education  for  girls  and  microcredit  programs  for  women  are  concurrent  national 
government  priorities. 


•  ICPD  PGA  continues  to  be  implemented  by  donors,  program  countries,  and 
international  and  non-governmental  organizations. 


•  Improved  national  population  policy  environment  and  resource  allocation. 

Successful  “ICPD  +  5”  review,  including  no  substantive  policy  changes  to  the 
Program  of  Action. 

•  Increased  availability  of  modem  family  planning  services  and  other  reproductive 
health  care  for  individuals  requesting  such  services. 

•  Total  fertility  rates  maintained  or  decreased  as  compared  to  the  previous  5-10  years 

•  Increased  public  appreciation  for  the  impact  of  ICPD  goals  and  objectives  on  people’s 
,  lives,  especially  in  the  developing  world. 

•  Number  of  countries  expressing  interest  in  a  policy  dialog  on  integrating  population 
and  development  policies. 
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STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  --  Prevent  or  minimize  the  human  costs 
of  conflict  and  natural  disasters. 

GOAL:  Develop  and  maintain  a  skilled,  diverse,  and  flexible  work  force  capable  of 

achieving  PRM’s  objectives  and  responding  to  international  crises. 

STRATEGY:  Recruit,  retain,  and  promote  qualified  and  versatile  employees  and 
provide  them  with  the  training  and  skills  required  to  meet  management  and  program 
needs  supported  by  the  development  of  minimum  standards  for  IT  competencies  and  a 
training  curriculum  for  program  monitoring  and  evaluation.  Six  positions  identified  with 
the  Bureau’s  responsibility  for  international  population  policy  and  coordinatign  are 
funded  in  the  Department  of  State’s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  appropriation. 


1.  Recruitment/Promotion  and  Hiring.  The  Bureau  will  strive  to  fill  all  its  career  FS^ 
and  CS  positions  with  the  best  qualified  and  diverse  staff.  WAEs,  contractors,  PITS, 
FMAs  and  other  alternative  hiring  practices  will  be  used  as  needed  to  augment  career 
staffing  so  that  the  Bureau’s  Mission  can  be  accomplished. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  estimates  that  all  FS  and  CS  positions  will  be  filled  most 
of  the  time  during  the  year,  vacancy  gaps,  etc.  Being  the  exception.  Three  new  CS 
positions  will  be  created  and  filled  during  the  first  quarter.  Seven  new  FS  positions 
will  be  filled  during  the  first  (principally)  and  second  quarters.  PRM  will  continue  to 

create  circumstances  that  contribute  to  meritorious  promotions. 

2.  Training.  PRM  will  provide  its  staff  with  the  training  and  skills  needed  to  achieve  its 
program  and  management  goals,  with  special  attention  to  its  initial  Orientation, 

Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Training,  and  computer  competencies. 

FY  2000  TARGET:  PRM  will  continue  to  provide  new  staff  with  Orientation; 

Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Training  remains  mandatory  for  all  staff  whose 
responsibilities  call  for  it.  All  new  staff  will  receive  computer  training  as  required. 
All  staff  will  continue  to  be  supported  in  their  computer  training  needs  through  in- 


house  and  external  training  opportunities. 


•  PRM  staff  must  be  flexible  and  trained  in  appropriate  skills  to  respond  to  foreign 

policy  requirements  and  changes  in  technology.^ 

•  There  should  be  a  regional  refugee  coordinator  in  each  area  where  Ae  amount  of 
PRM  assistance  and  migration  programming  and/or  refugee  admissions  present  a 

significant  management-intensive  challenge. 

•  Some  work  force  needs  will  be  met  through  alternative  and  non-career  employment 
sources  such  as  temporary  hires,  family  member  appointments,  telecommuting,  part- 

time  and  job-sharing  arrangements,  and  contracts. 
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•  All  new  staff  receives  the  basic  PRM  orientation  training 

•  All  Staff  master  basic  competencies  in  the  usage  of  office  automation  software  such  as 
the  Microsoft  Office  97  Suite  and  of  Internet  access  methods. 

•  All  staff  with  policy,  program  and  financial  responsibilities  receives  training  in 
program  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

•  The  Bureau  has  the  right  number  of  employees  in  the  right  places  to  support  the 

Bureau’s  objectives  and  national  interests. 

•  The  Bureau  is  inoving  assertively  toward  a  mix  of  50%  Civil  Service,  50%  Foreign 

Service  staffing  in  the  policy  and  program  positions. 
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STRATEGIC  GOAL:  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  Prevent  or  minimize  the 

human  costs  of  conflict  and  namral  disasters. 


GOAL:  Provide  appropriate  information  technology  (IT)  to  effectively  support 
Department  and  Bureau  goals  and  staff  productivity  in  a  secure,  expeditious,  cost- 
effective,  and  timely  manner. 


Apply  the  appropriate  level  of  IT  and  resources  conunensurate  with  the  Departments 
Strategic  and  Tactical  Information  Resource  Management  (IRM)  Plans.  In  particular,  the 
bureau  will:  , 


•  Ensure  the  availability  of  modernized  and  secure  IT  capabilities. 

•  Provide  training  to  bureau  personnel  to  ensure  the  effective  utilization  of  modernized 
technology  investments. 

•  Focus  on  improved  customer  support  through  mcreased  quality  of  services  and 


products. 


1.  Y2K  Issues:  Through  the  use  of  advanced  remediation  tools,  repair  all  non-Y2K 
compliant  systems,  including  computer  networks  and  non-computing  systems.  These 
actions  must  be  completed  by  October  1999  in  accordance  with  0MB  guidance. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  The  Y2K  compliant  systems  will  be  placed  on-line  in  October 
X999.  All  contingency  plans  will  have  been  fully  tested  and  ready  to  be  implemented 
if  the  need  arises. 

2.  IT  staffing:  The  bureau  IM  staff  will  remain  stable,  with  3  IM  FTE  and  13.5 

contractors  providing  specialized  technical  support.  The  FTE  IT  personnel  will 

complete  specialized  training  m  operatmg  and  managing  installed  and  planned 
networks  and  systems  as  well  as  to  meet  human  resource  management  objectives  and 
career  path  advancement  objectives. 

FY  2000  TARGET;  PRM  estimates  that  17.5  contractors  will  be  needed  to  support 
the  new  admissions  computer  system  and  database.  3  FTE’s  and  one  contractor  will 
be  needed  to  support  in-house  PRM  domestic  staff  members  . 

3.  IT  Security:  Ensure  that  the  bureau  adheres  to  IT  security  policies  and  procedures. 

4.  Operate  and  maintain  Bureau  networks.  Bureau  personnel  will  have  access  to  one  or 
more  desktop  systems  enabling  tfiem  to  complete  their  assigned  tasks.  These 
networks  mclude  the  local  area  network  (LAN)  equipment,  wirmg  and 
telecommunication-circuits,  desktops  with  office  automation  sof^are,  and 
peripherals  needed  to  meet  business  processes  that  satisfy  the  missions  of  the  bureau. 
These  networks  provide  connectivity  with  corporate  systems  and  applications  such  as 
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the  opennet,  DOSNET  E-mail,  SIPRNET,  Classnet,  Internet,  and  financial, 
personnel,  and  logistics  applications.  The  bureau  operates  the  following  networks: 


Network  Name  Number  of  users 

/ 

PRM  -  Glassnet  80 

PRM- DOSNET  80 

PRM-RIA  80 


Locationfs) 


SA-1  and  Main  State 
SA-1 

SA-1  and  Main  State 


5.  Operate  and  maintain  Bureau  systems.  Bureau  and  other  office/agency  personnel  will 
have  access  as  authorized/needed  to  specialized  applications  and  databases  meeting 
umque  data  processing  requirements  for  the  bureau.  These  application/database 
systems  may  operate  on  the  general  bureau  network  systems  or  on  dedicated 
networks  of  there  own,  as  needed.  These  systems  include: 


Name  Number  of  Users  Locationfs) 

ARTS  1  and  2  45  Rosslyn,  VA 

45  New  York  City,  New  York 

6.  Provide  Optimal  support  to  client  users.  In  accordance  with  Department  and  industry 
standards,  provide  each  client  user  the  most  modem  in  tools  and  training  to  ensure 
that  maximum  productivity  is  achieved.  Identify  and  address  training  requirements  to 
improve  the  skill  levels  of  users,  systems  personnel,  and  managers. 


•  Investments  in  new  technology  are  driven  by  Y2K  compliance  for  FY  1999.  ' 

•  FY  2000  investments  will  focus  on  life  cycle  replacement  of  system  components  and 
modernization  of  systems  that  require  replacement. 

•  IT  modernization  and  Y2K  mitigation  efforts  will  require  continued  retraining  of 
technical  staff. 

•  Savings  achieved  through  more  efficient  IT  practices  will  offset  increased  costs  of 
providing  enhanced  and  new  technical  services! 


•  Y2K:  Monthly  reports  will  be  received  from  the  contractor  detailing  remediation 
progress.  Remediation  efforts  will  be  completed  and  contingency  plans  will  be  in 
place  if  needed. 

•  IT  Staffing:  IT  steff  members  will  continue  to  develop  the  skills  needed  to  perform 
engineering,  administration,  and  support  functions  on  the  newer  generations  of 
equipment  and  software. 
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Migration  And  Refugee  Assistance 
Emergency  Refugee  And  Migration  Assistance  Fund 

FY  2000  Overview 


Humanitarian  Response  is  a  national  interest  as  well  as  a  strategic  goal  in  the  United 
States  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan.  The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
(MRA)  appropriation  and  the  U.S.  Emergency  Refogee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund 
(ERMLA)  are  the  principal  ftinding  components  of  die  Department  of  State  for  the 
Humanitarian  Response  goal.  The  total  FY  2000  request  of  $690,000,000  for  refugee 
and  migration  assistance  funding  consists  of  $660,000,000  for  the  MRA  appropnation, 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  ERMA  Fund. 

•  Programs  funded  by  these  appropriations  also  contribute  to  foreign  policy  goals 
pertaining  to  national  security,  including  preventing  and  solving  crises,  promoting 
cooperation,  and  international  peacekeeping  (when  done  in  the  context  of 
humanitarian  emergencies),  as  well  as  to  goals  contained  under  global  issues, 
including  the  protection  of  health  and  the  environment.  For  FY  2000,  the  following 

areas  have  been  identified  as  specific  goals  for  MRA  funding. 

•  Protection  -  Ensure  protection  and  first  asylum  to  refugees  and  conflict  victims. 

•  Response  Capacity  and  Standards  of  Care  -  Maintain  viable  and  efficient 
international  humanitarian  response  mechanisms  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  refugees 
and  victims  of  conflict  at  internationally  accepted  minimum  standards. 

•  Voluntary  Repatriation  and  Reintegration  -  Support  voluntary  repatriation  of  refiigees 
and  provide  a  catalyst  for  their  sustainable  reintegration  in  the  country  of  origin. 

•  International  Migration  -  Balance  the  individual's  need  for  protection  with  national 
interests  in  security  of  borders  in  country  and  regional  efforts  to  manage  and 
cooperate  on  migration  issues. 

•  Resettlement  -  Provide  resettlement  opportunities  to  refugees  and  other  humanitanan 
migrants  and  encourage  other  countries  to  do  so. 
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Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateeies 

The  MRA  appropriation  supports  programs  that  uphold  the  humanitarian  principles  the 
Umted  States  shares  with  others  in  the  international  community  by  providing  assistance 
to  victims  of  persecution  and  civil  strife.  These  programs  support  the  protection  of 
refiigees  and  conflict  victims,  the  provision  of  basic  needs  to  sustain  life  and  health,  and 
the  resolution  of  refugee  problems  through  voluntary  repatriation,  local  integration,”  or 
permanent  resettlement  in  a  third  country  -  including  the  United  States.  MRA  fiini  also 
support  the  efforts  to  manage  international  migration  flows  humanely  and  effectively. 

The  MRA  is  an  annual  appropriation  used  to  fund;  1)  overseas  assistance  activities, 
which  support  the  first  four  goals  outlined  above;  2)  the  admission  of  refugees  to  the 
Umted  States,  supporting  the  resettlement  goal;  3)  a  grant  to  support  refugee  resettlement 
m  Israel,  also  supporting  the  resetttement  goal;  and  4).the  majority  of  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Population,  Refiigees,  and  Migration  (PRM).The  ERMA  Fund 
IS  a  no-year  appropriation,  drawn  upon  by  the  President  to  "meet  unexpected  urgent 

refugee  and  migration  needs"  when  it  is  determined  to  be  "important  to  the  national 
interest"  to  do  so. 

Overseas  Assistance:  This  request  will  support  the  continuing  assistance  requirements 
for  populations  of  concern,  and  will  focus  on  the  following  initiatives: 

•  Ensuring  that  basic  international  life-sustaining  standards  of  care  are  met  across 
geographic  regions,  particularly  in  Africa. 

•  Working  with  other  governments,  international  organizations,  and  NGOs  to  enhance 
mtemational  protection  for  vulnerable  groups  and  address  the  physical  security  of 
refugees,  conflict  victims,  and  humanitarian  workers. 

•  Enhancing  basic  education  opportunities  for  refugees  worldwide,  especially  for 
women  and  girls. 

•  Increasing  migration  policy  activities  that  promote  support  for  basic  human  rights  of 
migrants,  and  warn  them  of  risks  associated  with  irregular  migration.  Focus  on  the 

aspects  of  protection  and  prevention  of  trafficking  in  women  and  children. 

•  Expanding  our  consultation  and  coordination  with  other  donors  and  the  international 
organizations  to  ensure  that  the  collective  international  effort  meets  critical 

humanitarian  needs  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

Refogee  Admissions:  This  request  supports  the  admissions  of  80,000  refiigees  to  the 
United  States.  The  final  number  and  regional  allocations  will  be  determined  by  the 
President  following  the  FY  2000  Congressional  consultations  process.  Refugee 

admissions  are  supported  through  PRM  funding  of; 

•  Private  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  that  conduct  refugee  processing  and  cultural 

orientation  overseas,  as  well  as  provide  initial  reception  and  placement  services  in  the 
United  States. 
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•  The  International  Organization  for  Migration  (lOM),  which  provides  transportation, 
processing,  medical  screening  services,  and  cultural  orientation  for  refugees  coinmg 
to  the  United  States  . 

Refugees  to  Israel:  This  request  will  provide  a  grant  to  the  United  Israel  Appeal  in 

support  of  the  humanitarian  migration  of  Jewish  refugees  to  Israel. 

Administrative  Expenses:  This  request  finances  the  administrative  ex^es  of  a  sBff  of 
109  permanent  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Population,  Refugees,  and  Migranon.  (Costs 
related  to  a  staff  of  six  permanent  positions  dedicated  to  international  population 
activities  are  included  in  the  Department  of  State’s  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 

Programs  appropriation  request.) 


Performance  Evaluation 

PRM’s  major  accomplishments  in  1998  advanced  five  principal  objectives: 

•  Protection:  Aiding  the  most  vulnerable  refugees  and  conflict  victims.  In  FY  98, 

MRA  and  ERMA  funds  were  the  principal  source  of  support  for  the  conflict  victims 
in  regions  without  much  global  media  coverage,  sufch  as  the  victims  of  Ae  vicious 
and  forgotten  conflict  in  Sierra  Leone.  In  addition,  MRA  and  ERMA  funded 
$10,000,000  in  innovative  pr^ograms  specifically  addressing  the  special  needs  ot 

women  and  children  around  the  world. 

•  Response  Capacity  and  Standards  of  Carey  Improving  the  capacity  of  our  major 

international  organization  and  NGO  implementing  parmers  to  meet  Ae  needs  of 
refugees  and  conflict  victims.  PRM  is  a  major  donor  to  the  "SPHERE  project,  an 
ambitious  effort  by  a  coalition  of  international  NGOs  to  establish  a  set  of  nummum  , 

standards  for  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

.  Voluntary  Repatriation  and  Integration:  Supporting  U.S.  regional  policy  objectives 
through  effective  integration  refugee  programs  and  support  for  durable  solutions, 

particularly  voluntary  repatriation.  Some  of  the  successful  progra^  mclude  die 

return  of  ethnic  minorities  in  Croatia  and  in  Bosnia,  which  resulted  m  more  than 
50  000  minority  returns  in  support  of  the  Dayton  Peace  Accord.  In  Africa,  ^ 
si^ficant  repatriation  in  such  countries  as  Liberia,  Mali,  and  Somalia  played  an 

important  part  in  the  post-conflict  rebuilding  process.  ^ 

•  Resettlement:  Strengthening  the  “rescue  and  protect”  component  of  our  refugee 
resettlement  programs,  especially  for  refugees  at  risk  and  “  mgentneed  of 
protection,  such  as  those  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  from  Afeca.  In  FY  98^ 
over  30  000  refugees  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  were  resettled,  both  as  part  of  the 
strategy' to  rescue  and  protect  in  Germamy  and  Croatia,  and  to  accelerate  resettlement 
of  Croatian  Serb  refugees  in  Kosovo.  In  addition,  some  7,000  refugees  from  Africa 

were  resettled  in  the  United  States. 
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•  Migration:  Advancing  regional  cooperation  in  addressing  shared  migration 

wSJriSiTi'  dialogues  in  Europe,  and  in  Central  and  North 

^nca.  MRA  funds  supported  a  successful  public  information  campaign  to  combat 
traffictog  of  women  m  Ukraine  and  helped  build  humane  migration  management 

capacities  m  several  countries  m  the  Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  of  the  former 
Soviet  Umon. 

Performance  Indicators 

In  cooperation  with  other  donors,  including  other  U.S.  agencies,  and  lelevant 

international  and  non-govemmental  organizations: 

•  Voluntyy  reparation  is  occurring  in  all  refugee  situations  where  a  stable  peace  has 
been  established  in  the  country  of  origin, 

•  Americas  ate  established 
regiom**  effective  cooperation  on  at  least  one  major  migration  goal  in  each  of  these 

•  The  number  of  refugee  admissions  to’  the  U.S.  from  the  UNHCR  pool  of  refugees 

with  protection  needs  is  increased.  ® 

•  Mtoum  needs  for  food,  water,  and  shelter  are  being  met  for  the  vast  majority  of  a 

refugee  population  within  15  days  of  a  mass  population  movement. 

•  No  extraordury  suffering  (including  major  outbreaks  of  disease,  or  excessive  death 
rates)  m  established  refugee  situations  as  compared  to  that  of  surrounding  population. 
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Migration  And  Refugee  Assistance 
Overseas  Assistance  Sununary 


455,640 


454,640 


463,300 


8,660 


to  3,300,000,  an  increase  of  $8,660,000 

fon^ulanons  of  concern.  It  includes  fluids  to  provide  protect!™  and 

to  refugees  and  conflict  victims,  and  to  imp  Jent  inteS^to 

^  primary  purposes  of  international  protection  and  assistance  funding  ate  to  meet 
short-term,  hfe-sustammg  needs  of  refugees  and  confliet  victims,  and  tlX^” Arable 
solutions  -  notably  voluntary  repatriation  -  overseas.  Many  nations  IiosSSk 
groups  of  refugees  and  victims  of  conflict  are  among  the  world's  least  develooed  The 

Ss-sssss  :r“  -sr 'Si 

r^Iriadon  “  first  asylum  countries  to  self-sufficiency  or  ^ 

totXtTr?  S  suZ,^  Of  ^ft-goes  Who 

rare  repatrmted.  U.S  support  for  repatriations  will  be  provided  to  MRA  funds  to  the 

Satot;e“t“"  fof  oxistiiig  tefligee 

U.S.  mtemational  migration  policy  aims  to  promote  sound  migration  management  which 
balances  governmental  respect  for  the  human  rights  of  migranfs  with  XSS 
responsibility  to  maintam  the  security  of  its  territory.  MRA  funds  wifi  support  activities 

promote  international  understanding  of  migration  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
protection  for  those  in  need  of  it.  empnasis  on 

U.S.  refugee  policy  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  care  of  refugees  and  other  ronfUrt 
victims,  and  the  pursuit  of  permanent  solutions  for  refugee  crises  are  shared 

'•  assistance  flmds  will  be 

confributed  to  programs  administered  by  international  organizations  Although  the 
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The  primary  recipients  of  U  S.  contributions  are  listed  below  and  their  major  activities 
are  (bscussed  in  the  regional  presentations  that  follow.  U.S.  support  my  be  provided  to 
other  organizations  as  required  to  meet  specific  program  needs  and  objectives. 

.  ■  i  '  -  ' 

Chief  among  the  international  organizations  receiving  assistance  funds  is  the  O^e  of  the 
United  NatiL  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  which  has  a  worldwide  ^ 

mandate  to  assist  host  governments  to  protect  and  care  for  refuses  as  well  as  to  promote 

lasting  solutions  to  refugee  situations.  Active  promotion  of  volun^  repatnation  where 
condiLns  in  the  country  of  origin  are  suitable  is  also  key  to  both  Tmdmg  refogee  ^  _ 
solutions  and  maintaining  the  willingness  of  governments  to  offer  first  asylum.  In  2000, 
it  is  ^ticipJ[ed  that  UNHCR  will  continue  its  progress  m  orienting  protection  ^d 
assistance  activities  toward  refugee  women  and  children,  who  compose  about  80  percent 

of  most  refugee  populations. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  is  an  independent,  mtemationally 
funded,  humanitarian  institution  mandated  Under  the  terms  of  the  Ge^va  Conventions. 
The  United  States  is  party  to  the  Geneva  Conventions,  under  which  ICRC  is  called  upon 
to  provide  assistance  and  protection  to  prisoners  of  war  and  political  detamees,  assist  ed 
protect  civilian  victims  of  armed  conflict,  provide  needed  medical  assistant  to  conflict 
victims,  trace  missing  persons  and  separated  family  members,  and  disseminate 
information  on  the  principles  of  humanitarian  law. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA)  has  a  continuing  mandate  from  the  United  Nations  to  provide  educational, 
medical,  rkf,  and  social  assistance  to  the  3.54  million  registered  Palestmian  refugees 

located  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Gaza,  and  the  West  Bank. 

The  International  Organization  for  Migration  (lOM)  works  wifo  governments,  other _ 
international  organizations,  and  voluntary  agencies  to  pro^ade  for  foe  o^^eriy  ^gration 
of  persons  in  need  of  intematfonal  migration  services.  lOM  provides  operational  , 
seiwices  for  humanitarian  migration  and  technical  assistance  to  gove^ents  ^d  others 
interested  in  foe  development  of  migration  policy,  legislation,  and  adimmstration. 

The  World  Food  Program  (WFP)  is  foe  principal  vehicle  for  multilateral  food  aid  wifom 
the  UN  system.  WFP  distributes  commodities  supplied  by  donor  countries  for  protracted 
refugee  and  displaced  person  projects,  and  emergency  food  assistant,  as  w®ll  as 
development  projects.  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  funds  wiU  be  contnbuted  to 
WFP  toward  foe  expenses  of  Refugee  feeding  programs  undertaken  m  cooperation  with 
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UNHCR.  The  U.S.  Government  provides  food  commodities  to  WFP  under  other 

^  to  respond  to  the 

2000  calendar  year  budget  appeals  issued  by  international  organizations. 

The  Department  intends  to  use  the  funds  requested  for  FY  2000  to  respond  to  the 

requirements  of  the  organizations  listed  above.  As  assistance  needs 
fiinH?  H  organizations  may  find  it  necessary  to  issue  new  or  increased  appeals  for 
fun^durmg  the  course  of  the  year.  Therefore,  this  request  may  be  used  durhL  the  first 

raS™?  <>“<  "“S'  1»  issued  late  in  the  1999 

^  °J:  "“"-goyenimental  organizations  may  commence  at  any  point 

m  the  fiscal  year,  with  funding  provided  for  a  twelve-month  period.  The  Department 
may  seek  to  reallocate  funds  between  regions  or  organizations  within  the  overseas 
assistance  request  level  of  $463,300,000  in  response  to  changing  requirements. 
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MRA  Program  Summaiy 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


'I 

Overseas  Assistance 

Africa 

130,757 

135,550 

144,800 

9,250 

Fa55t  Asia 

17,675 

13,950 

12,100 

(1,850) 

Western  Hemisohere 

14,200 

13,000 

15,800 

2,800 

Near  East/North  Africa 

93,541 

96,600 

99,500 

2,900 

South  Asia 

26,316 

30,000 

26,900 

(3,100) 

Kurooe 

109,562 

91,840 

90,300 

(1,540) 

Multiregional  Activities 

63,588 

73,700 

73,900 

200 

Subtotal.  Assistance 

455,640 

454,640 

463,300 

8,660 

Refiiffee  Admissions 

102,360 

102,360 

122,900 

20,540 

Refugees  to  Israel 

80,000 

70,000 

60,000 

(10,000) 

Administrative  Expenses 

12,384/a 

13,000 

13,800 

800 

Appropriation  Total 

,  _ _ _ _ _ ^ - - - 

650,384 

640,000 

660,000 

20,000 

/a  This  amount  includes  $384,000  transferred  from  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Program  (D&CP)appropriation  for  International  Cooperative  Administrative 
Support  Services  (ICASS^  implementation. 
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FY  2000  BUDGET  REQUEST 
MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
TOTAL;  $660,000,000 


AliissiorB 

19% 


I^fMgBestDlsrael 

9% 


A-l- Mm 
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Assistance  Programs  In  Africa 
Program  Summary 


The  Administration  requests  $144,800,000  to  respond  with  appropriate  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  basic  needs  of  refugees  and  conflict  victims  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
Some  3.5  million  of  the  world’s  refugees  are  spreiad  across  the  Afncan  continent. 
Voluntary  repatriations  to  Ethiopia,  Mali,  Niger,  and  Togo  were  largely  completed  in 
1998;  returns  to  Liberia  and  northwestern  Somalia  continued. 

The  trend  lines  at  the  beginning  of  1999  were  troubling.  Renewed  wars  in  Angola, 

Congo,  Congo/Brazzaville,  Guinea  Bissau,  and  Sierra  Leone  were  displacing  himdreds 
of  thousands.  Rebels  in  Sierra  Leone  were  mutilating  thousands  of  civilian  victims  in  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  terrorize  rather  than  kill.  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  have  gone  to  war 
after  mutually  expelling  citizens  of  the  other.  Famine  threatened  the  conflicted  areas  of 
Somalia  and  Sudan. 

Despite  cross  border  attacks,  concerns  about  tiie  neutrality  and  security  of  refugee 
camps,  and  problems  of  humanitarian  access,  most  African  countries  continue  to  be 
generous  refugee  hosts. 

♦  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  UNHCR  programs  in  Africa  continue  to  fund  protection  and  the 
most  basic  material  assistance  to  save  and  maintain  lives  of  refugees  and  other  conflict 
victims  of  concern  to  UNHCR.  Protection,  both  legal  and  physical,  including  protection 
of  women  and  children  from  sexual  violence  and  protection  from  recruitment  into  armed 
conflicts,  has  become  more  challenging.  UNHCR  is  expected  to  build  on  the  Liberian 
Children's  initiative,  launched  in  1998,  to  address  issues  of  child  soldiers  and  children 
traumatized  by  war.  Since  humanitarian  assistance  has  not  always  been  up  to  basic 
international  standards  in  such  life-sustaining  sectors  as  nutrition  and  water/sanitation, 
contributions  to  UNHCR  and  other  implementing  parmers  will  seek  to  address  these 
gaps. 

UNHCR  will  also  pursue  opportunities  for  permanent  solutions  for  some  refiigee 
populations.  In  2000,  UNHCR  is  expected  to  be  implementing  continued  repatriation 
and  reintegration  programs  in  Liberia  and  Somalia.  Repatriation  assistance  for  returmng 
refugees  includes  transportation  home,  a  small  package  of  household  and  agricultural 
items  to  facilitate  the  returnees'  re-establishment,  and  limited  rehabilitation  of  social 
infrastrucmre,  such  as  clinics  and 
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Water  projects.  There  will  be  increasing  focus  on  achieving  a  hand-off  to  development 

agencies  that  can  most  effectively- deal  with  post-conflict  situations. 

♦  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

ICRC,  often  in  partnership  with  other  elements  of  the  international  Red  Cross  movement, 
IS  called  upon  to  provide  relief  and  medical  assistance  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
areas  of  countries  caught  up  in  armed  conflict  where  success  depends  largely  on  the 
(^operation  of  the  warring  parties.  This  task  has  become  even  more  difficult  in  recent 
times  as  the  principle  of  neutral  humanitarian  assistance  has  been  increasingly  rejected  by 
parties  to  conflict.  Angola,  Burundi,  Congo,  Sudan  and  Sierra  Leone  are  examples  of 
such  ICRC  action.  The  ICRC  program  in  Africa  provides  relief  and  medical  assistance 
to  conflict  victims  and  displaced  persons,  and  assistance  to  political  prisoners  and 
prisoners  of  war.  ICRC  also  undertakes  tracing  services  (for  detainees  as  well  as  family 
members  separated  by  conflict),  and  in  some  cases  refugee  protection  and  assistance. 

♦  World  Food  Program 

In  recent  years,  contributions  to  WFP  have  supported  feeding  programs  for  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  from  Liberia,  Guinea  Bissau,  and  Sierra  Leone;  for  Ethiopian  and 
Eritrean  refugees  in  Sudan;  for  Somali  refugees  in  Ethiopia,  Djibouti,  and  Kenya;  for 
Sudanese  refugees  in  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  and  Kenya;  and  for  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  from  Rwanda,  Burundi,  and  Congo/Zaire.  In  FY  2000,  funds  may  be 
contributed  to  WFP  for  expenses  of  such  programs  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 


♦  Other  International  Organizations /Non-Governmental  Organizations 

Non-governmental  org^zations  are  key  partners  with  the  international  organizations  in 
Africa,  often  in  specialized  areas  such  as  health  care  and  food  distribution.  Funds  will 
be  provided  directly  to  non-governmental  organizations  to  complement  the  programs  of 
UNHCR  and  to  address  the  need  to  bring  basic  assistance  up  to  minimum  worldwide 
standards.  The  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF),  the  International 
Organization  for  Migration  (lOM),  the  International  Federation  of  Red  Cross  and  Red 
Crescent  Societies  (IFRC),  and  other  international  organizations  or  non-governmental 
orgamzations  may  also  receive  funding  for  complementary  assistance. 
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Assistance  Programs  In  East  Asia 


Program  Summary 
($  in  thousands) 


The  Administration  requests  $12,100,000  in  FY  2000  for  assistance  programs  in  East 

Asia.  Burmese  continue  to  be  the  largest  group  of  refugees  in  the  region.  Of  the 

Rohingya  refugees  who  fled  to  Bahgladesh  from  late  1991  to  mid-1992,  over  230,000 
had  voluntarily  repatriated  to  Burma.and  sniall-scale  repatriation  was  occurring  at  the 
beginning  of  1999.  Those  remaining  in  Bangladesh  at  the  end  of  the  organized 

repatriation  (estimated  15,000)  will  need  a  durable  solution. 

At  the  beginning  of  1999,  some  1 10,000  refugees  from  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups  in 
Burma  resided  in  camps  in  Thailand  to  which  they  had  fled  to  escape  attacks  by  the 
Burmese  army  and  allies  as  well  as  the  general  persecution  such  as  forced  labor.  1998 
was  one  of  the  safest  years  for  refugees  in  Thailand,  with  no  reports  of  refugees  being 

pushed  back  or  denied  asylum  by  the  Thai  authorities. 

By  the  beginning  of  1999,  fewer  than  40,000  Cambodian  refugees  remained  in  refugee 
camps  in  Surin  and  Trat  provinces  in  Thailand.  With  the  internal  political  conflicts  that 
had  led  to  violence  and  refugee  flows  in  July  1997  essentially  resolved,  voluntary 
repatriation  was  underway,  with  over  4,000  returning  home  in  January  alone. 

The  ongoing  financial  crisis  and  the  increase  in  undocumented  migration  within  the 
region,  including  of  people  in  a  refugee-like  status,  has  led  to  heightened  concern  about 
trafficking  in  people  and  the  impact  of  migration  generally . 

♦  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Rejugees 

By  the  end  of  1999,  return  and  reinstallation  of  Laotian  and  Cambodian  refugees  are 
expected  to  have  been  completed,  leaving  Burmese  as  the  largest  caseload  of  concern  to 
UNHCR.  U.S.  contributions  to  UNHCR  will  include  funds  for  assistance  to  any 
remaining  Burmese  refugees  in  Bangladesh  as  well  as  for  any  remaining  reinte^ation 
needs  of  those  who  returned  to  Burma.  Assistance  to  Burmese  refugees  in  Thailand  is 
provided  through  NGOs,  while  UNHCR  plays  a  protection  role  in  registering  new 
arrivals  and  monitoring  refugee  security  along  the  border;  U.S.  contributions  will  also 
cover  any  remaining  reintegration  needs  of  those  Cambodians  who  will  have  returned 
from  Thailand. 
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♦  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

U.S.  contributions  to  ICRC  support  ongoing  programs  such  as  visits  to  detainees  and 
emergency  relief  and  medical  care  for  conflict  victims.  Armed  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  very  localized  (e.g.,  In  pockets  of  Indonesia  such  as  East  Timor  and  Aceh,  and  Papua 
New  Guinea).  Regional  delegations  throughout  East  Asia  therefore  largely  concentrate 
on  ICRC's  core  activities  of  protection,  tracing,  dissemination,  and  medical  assistance 
(such  as  prosthetics). 

♦  World  Food  Program 

Funds  may  be  contributed  to  WFP  toward  expenses  of  programs  undertaken  in 
operation  with  UNHCR  -  for  example,  the  feeding  programs  for  Rohingya  refugees  in 
Bangladesh  and  for  Cambodia  refugees  in  Thailand,  as  well  as  programs  for  voluntary 
repatriates  to  Burma  and  Cambodia. 

♦  Other  International  Organizations/Non-Govemmental  Organizations 

Burmese  refugees  in  Thailand  are  assisted  by  NGOs  that  implement  public  health 
programs,  including  water  and  sanitation  and  skills  training,  and  provide  food  aid  as  well 
as  some  basic  household  assistance  such  as  blankets  and  mosquito  nets.  The  FY  2000 
request  will  continue  funding  NGOs  working  in  Thailand  along  the  Burmese  border.  This 
funding  also  provides  direct  U.S.  support  for  efforts  to  combat  trafficking  in  people 
throughout  the  region,  as  well  as  international  and  non-governmental  organization  ■ . 
programs  that  deliver  services  to  refugees,  asylum  seekers,  and  repatriates  to  address 
needs  not  covered  by  programs  outlined  above. 
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Assistance  Programs  In  The  Western  Hemisphere 

Program  Summary 


The  Administration  requests  $15,800,000  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  assistaiice 
program.  While  the  lessening  of  civil  and  political  strife  in  some  parts  of  the  region  has 
dramatically  reduced  the  number  of  refugees,  armed  conflicts  in  Peru,  Colombia,  and 
Mexico  continue  to  displace  civilians.  Hence,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  UNHCR 
and  ICRC  activities  in  the  region.  The  Department  of  State  will  continue  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  situation  in  Haiti.  As  necessary,  support  for  other  refugee  and  migration 
requirements  in  the  region  will  be  provided.  Active  participation  in  international 
migration  dialogues  is  essential  if  migration  flows  within  the  Hemisphere  are  to  be 
managed  effectively.  The  Department  plans  to  expand  its  leadership  role  in  migration 
dialogues  in  the  hemisphere  by  assuming  the  chair  in  2000  of  the  Regional  Conference 
on  Migration  and  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  counterpart  groupings  in  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America.  Similarly,  within  the  context  of  the  Summit  Of  the 
Americas,  the  Department  is  seiving  as  “Responsible  Coordinator”  for  promoting  the 
human  rights  of  migrant  workers  within  the  hemisphere.  In  both  of  these  multilateral 
venues,  additional  resources  are  required  for  coordina.tiofi  and  conference  activities,  as 
well  as  program  implementation. 

♦  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

U.S.  contributions  will  help  support  the  regional  UNHCR  offices  that  oversee  aid  to 
small  numbers  of  refugees  throughout  the  hemisphere  and  work  to  assure  first  asylum  for 
those  forced  to  flee  -  from  Colombia,  for  example.  To  work  wiA  states  to  put  in  place 
effective  regimes  (e.g..  Status  determination  processes)  for  providing  legal  protection  to 
refugees  and  preventing  their  forcible  return  to  a  country  where  they  might  face  torture 
or  persecution. 

♦  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

Funds  will  be  contributed  to  ICRC  assistance  programs  in  Central  and  South  America, 
primarily  for  Colombia,  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  for  its  network  of  four  regional  offices 
and  delegations.  With  fewer  active  conflicts  in  the  region,  ICRC’s  emergency  relief  to 
conflict  victims,  aid  to  prisoners  of  war,  and  tracing  activities  haVe  decreased  somewhat 
(with  the  notable  exception  of  Colombia),  enabling  ICRC  to  focus  on  prison  visits  ^d 
promotion  of  international  humanitarian  law.  The  periodic  outbreaks  of  hostilities  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico  demonstrate  the  underlying  tensions  that  can  lead  to  an  urgent  need  for 
an  ICRC  response. 
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♦  Other  International  Organizations/Non-Govemmental  Organizations 

The  Department  may  ftmd  activities  of  lOM,  other  international  organizations,  and 
NGOs  as  required  to  meet  special  requirements  for  assistance  to  refugees  and  migrants  in 
the  region  and/or  complement  the  assistance  efforts  of  the  international  organizations 
outlined  above. 
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Assistance  Programs  In  The  Near  East 
And  North  Africa 


Program  Summary 
($  in  thousands) 


The  Administration  requests  $99,500,000  for  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  assistance 
programs.  The  major  focus  in  the  region  continues  to  be  on  the  long-standing 
Palestinian  refugee  population,  which  UNRWA  is  mandated  to  assist. 

♦  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 

UNRWA  is  mandated  by  the  United  Nations  to  assist  Palestinian  refugees  in  Jordan, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Gaza,  and  the  West  Bank.  Over  3.54  million  refugees  are  registered 
with  UNRWA,  which  provides  education,  vocational  training,  relief  and  social 
services,  medical  assistance,  and  small-scale  income-generation  projects.  UNRWA 
schools  and  training  centers  are  leading  factors  in  helping  Palestinian  refugees  become 
economically  self-reliant.  Since  UNRWA  began  operations  in  1950,  the  United  States 
has  been  a  major  contributor  toward  its  programs.  U.S.  Government  funding  helps 
provide  some  stability  in  the  lives  of  the  Palestinian  refugee  population  in  the  region, 
and  contributes  to  a  climate  conducive  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  regional  problems. 

♦  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

These  funds  will  support  UNHCR  operations  throughout  the  Near  East  and  North 
Africa,  including  large  programs  in  Egypt,  Iran  and  Iraq.  Refugees  in  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  other  countries  continue  to  require  protection  and  monitoring. 
Somali  refugees  in  Yemen  continue  to  receive  UNHCR  support,  as  do  the  Western 
Saharan  refugees  in  Algeria  who  are  awaiting  a  political  settlement  before  returning  to 
the  Western  Sahara. 

♦  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  ' 

Throughout  the  Near  East,  ICRC  is  often  the  only  international  hmnanitarian 
organization  able  to  access  areas  of  civil  strife  to  provide  needed  medical  and  other 
assistance  to  conflict  victims  and  displaced  persons.  ICRC  assists  conflict  victims  in 
the  region,  with  particular  emphasis  on  tracing  and  protection  of  detainees.  It  also 
addresses  unresolved  humanitarian  problems  (particularly  POWs  and  MI  As)  related  to 
conflicts  where  hostilities  have  ceased.  ICRC's  emergency  programs  will  continue  to 
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provide  emergency  shelter,  food  and  water,  medical  care.  And  protection  to  civilians 
displaced  by  conflict  in  the  region. 

♦  Other  International  Organizations /Non-Governmental  Organizations 

Funds  may  be  contributed  for  special  projects  of  governmental  or  non-governmental 
organizations  designed  to  complement  the  assistance  efforts  of  international 
organizations  or  to  meet  special  needs  of  refugees  and  migrants  in  the  region. 
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i.  •  ^ 

Assistance  Programs  In  South  Asia 


Program  Summary 
($  in  thousands) 


The  Administration  requests  $26,900,000  in  FY  2000  for  assistance  programs  in  South 
Asia.  The  preponderant  refugee  group  in  the  region  continues  to  be  the  approximately 
2.5  million  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  Iran.  While  some  100,000  did  voluntarily 
repatriate  in  1998,  hopes  for  large-scale  repatriation  were  dashed  by  the  ongoing 
struggle  in  Afghanistan  that  left  the  Taliban  in  control  of  most  of  the  country  . 

Moreover,  most  international  assistance  programs  in  Afghanistan  were  suspended  or 
operated  at  limited  levels,  owing  to  concerns  over  security,  Taliban  restrictions  on 
relief  agencies,  and  the  Taliban's  treatment  of  women  and  minorities. 

New  arrivals  in  Pakistan  were  not  registered  as  refugees  by  the  government  and  as  they 
were  largely  non-ethnic  Pashtun,  they  did  not  fit  as  easily  into  the  northwest  border 
regions  where  long-term  refugees  may  well  remain  and  integrate.  The  Department  will 
continue  to  give  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  women  in  the  programs  of 
international  organizations  and  NGOs. 

There  were  over  92,000  registered  Bhutanese  refugees  in  six  camps  in  eastern  Nepal 
at  the  begmning  of  1999  (out  of  some  1 10,000  Bhutanese  refugees  in  Nepal, 
representing  approximately  one-sixlh  of  Bhutan's  estimated  pre-1991  population). 
Proihising  talks  between  the  two  governments  aimed  at  finding  a  resolution  to  the 

citizenship  issues  surrounding  these  refugees  were  beginning,  early  in  1999. 

Of  the  original  120,000  Tamil  refugees  who  fled  to  India  from  Sri  Lanka  in  June  1990 
as  a  result  of  ethnic  violence,  approximately  65,000  refugees  remain,  living  in  133 
camps  in  India’s  southern  Tamil  Nadu  State,  Voluntary  repatriation  was  stalled 
throughout  1998  as  the  ongoing  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka  flared.  In  addition,  India  is  host  to 
over  100,000  Tibetan  refugees.  Approximately  2,500  new  Tibetan  refugees  arrive  in 
India  each  year.  1998  did  see  the  return  to  western  Bangladesh  of  45,000  Chakma 
refugees. 
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♦  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

The  prinMry  focus  of  the  U.S.  with  regard  to  UNHCR  programs  in  South  Asia  will  be 
the  continued  protection  as  well  as  care  for  the  most  vulnerable  refugee  groups 
remaming  in  Pakistan,  with  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  refugee  women  and  girls, 
especially  in  health  and  education.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  possible,  our 
contributions  to  UNHCR  will  support 

Repatriation  and  reintegration  inside  Afghanistan  aimed  at  establishing  stability  and  a 
return  to  normal  conditions  of  life  for  refugee  groups  who  elect  to  return. 

UNHCR  is  also  concerned  with  the  internally  displaced  and  repatriates  in  Sri  Lanka,: 
and  with  refugees  from  Sri  Lanka  in  India.  In  Nepal,  UNHCR's  presence  supports  ’ 
Tibetan  refugees  in  transit  to  India  as  well  as  the  growing  Bhutanese  refugee  population 
and  other  smaller  groups. 

♦  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

ICRC  is  expected  to  maintain  programs  for  victims  of  the  Afghan  conflict  with  a  focus 
on  emergency  medical  assistance.  ICRC  runs  a  number  of  surgical  and  field  hospitals 
for  war-wounded  Afghans,  and  operates  orthopedic  centers  that  provide  complete 
rehabilitative  services  to  the  disabled.  ICRC  also  provides  emergency  non-food 
assistance  to  the  internally  displaced  and  vulnerable,  as  well  as  water  and  sanitation 
projects  in  urban  areas.  Protection  and  tracing  activities  are  important  aspects  of 
ICRC 's  Afghan  Conflict  Victims  program. 

ICRC  is  also  involved  in  protection,  tracing,  medical  assistance,  and  human  rights 
training  in  Sri  Lanka.  With  no  resolution  to  the  conflict  in  sight,  support  for  ICRC's 
critical  humanitarian  efforts  through  contributions  to  its  regional  appeal  will  continue. 

♦  World  Food  Program 

In  recent  years,  contributions  to  WFP  have  supported  feeding  programs  for  Afghan 
refugees  and  repatriates  and  Bhutanese  refugees.  In  FY  2000,  funds  may  be  contributed 
to  WFP  for  expenses  of  such  programs  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  UNHCR. 
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♦  Other  International  Organizations/Non-Govemmental  Organizations 

The  Department  will  continue  to  give  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  women, 
particularly  through  health  and  education  projects  implemented  by  non-governmental 
organizations.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Department  will  also  consider  supportmg 
projects,  which  assist  the  reintegration  of  returnees  or  the  repatriation  of  refugees  to 
Afghanistan. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  support  NGO  programs  that  assist  Tibetan  refugees. 
Funds  may  also  be  contributed  for  projects  of  international  or  non-governmental 
organizations  designed  to  complement  the  assistance  efforts  of  UNHCR  and  ICRC  to 

meet  special  needs  of  refugees  and  migrants  in  the  region. 
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Assistance  Programs  In  Europe 


Program  Summary 


Th^  Administration  requests  $90,300,000  to  respond  to  assistance  needs  in  Europe 
me  udmg  the,  Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  There  ie 
^11  over  1.6  million  Bosnian  and  Croatian  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons. 
The  conflict  m  Kosovo  has  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  an  additional  300,000  people 
m  the  region.  For  refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  the  international  community  is 
now  focusmg  significant  energy  and  resources  on  facilitating  return.  It  is  also  working 
to  find  other  durable  solutions  for  those  unable  to  return  due  to  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  or  particular  humanitarian  needs,  ^s  long  as  the  situation  in  Kosovo 
remains  volatile,  the  mtemational  community  will  concentrate  on  providing  urgent 
hum^tarian  relief.  Continued  funding  is  required  through  FY  1999  to  support 

UNHCR-led  relief  and  repatriation  efforts  in  this  region. 

Refugee  assistance  requirements  for  the  region  are  likely  to  decline  in  FY  2000,  as 
UNHCR  and  other  organizations  begin  to  phase  down  assistance  requirements  for 
retim  to  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  Requirements  for  Kosovo  will  remain  steady  or  increase 
as  the  mtemational  community  seeks  to  assist  with  return.  This  region  will  remain  the  * 
largest  recipient  of  FY  2000  MRA  assistance  funds  in  Europe.  Cash  contributions 

provided  through  the  MRA  are  a  particularly  important  portion  of  the  overall  U  S 
effort. 


In  &e  former  Soviet  Union,  the  transformation  from  Soviet  rale  to  democracy  continues 
to  be  a  volatile  process.  Some  nine  million  persons  in  the  NIS  have  been  uprooted  as 
refuges,  displaced  persons,  repatriates,  and  other  migrants.  Despite  the  peace  accord 
s^ed  m  Tajikistan  in  1997 ,  poverty  and  insecurity  wrack  this  nation  and  hamper 
efforte  to  remtegrate  some  80,000  returned  refugees.  There  is  little  progress  in  seeking 
soMtions  to  the  conflicts  over  Nagorao  Karabakh  or  Abkhazia,  which  affect  over  1  2 
million  mtemally  displaced  persons  and  refugees.  The  north  Caucasus  has  tens  of 
Jousands  of  Internally  Displaced  Persons  (IDPs)  and  refugees  from  several  conflicts. 
Contmued  instability  ^d  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  could  easily  ignite  new 
Wolence.  The  Administration  is  also  committed  to  supporting  the  implementation  of  the 
ftogram  of  Action  of  the  1996  Regional  Conference  on  Refugees  and  Migration  in  the 

Co^onwealth  of  22  Independent  States  (CIS  Conference).  Programs  throughout  the 

Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(OSCE),  and  UNHCR  will  require  funding  in  FY  2000. 
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♦  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

In  FY  2000,  UNHCR's  continued  assistance  efforts  will  be  required  to  facilitate  the 
return  of  people  displaced  by  the  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  or  help  them  take 
advantage  of  other  durable  solutions.  UNHCR  will  have  to  continue  some  level  of 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  most  vulnerable  groups  and  individuals. 

UNHCR  is  one  of  three  organizers  of  the  May  1996  CIS  Conference  which  examined  a 
broad  range  of  issues  relating  to  the  involuntary  movement  of  people  in  the  NIS.  All 
UNHCR  programs  in  the  NIS  for  the  years  1999  and  2000  will  be  covered  under 
UNHCR’s  CIS  Conference  appeals.  UNHCR  has  expanded  its  programs  beyond  the 
traditional  provision  of  protection,  emergency  assistance  for  refugees  and  internally 
displaced  persons,  and  dissemination  of  refugee  law.  Programs,  which  support  the  CIS 
Conference  Program  of  Action,  include  technical  assistance  and  training  to  develop 
appropriate  legislation,  implementation  procedures,  and  government  structures  to 
respond  humanely  to  migration  concerns,  as  well  as  prevention  programs,  public 
awareness  projects,  and  capacity  builtUng  of  both  governmental  and  non-governmental 
agencies. 

♦  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  ICRC  plays  a  unique  role  among  international  agencies  by 
facilitating  exchange  of  information  on  missing  persons.  ICRC  will  also  continue  relief 
activities  to  the  most  vulnerable  in  FY  2000,  while  continuing  to  transfer  operations  and 
responsibilities  to  local  Red  Cross  delegations. 

In  FY  2000,  funds  will  continue  to  support  ICRC’s  programs  in  the  NIS  to  provide 
emergency  assistance,  to  further  develop  ICRC's  innovative  tolerance  education 
programs  based  on  international  humanitarian  law,  and  to  promote  the  basic  principles 
of  international  humanitarian  law  and  the  law  of  war. 

♦  World  Food  Program 

Funds  will  be  contributed  to  WFP  for  programs  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
UNHCR.  It  will  continue  to  provide  food  and  coordinate  food  supplies  for  the  most 
vulnerable  individuals  in  FY  2000.  In  past  years,  contributions  have  been  made  for 
WFP  programs  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  toward  WFP  components  of  consolidated 
appeals  for  Tajikistan,  and  the  Caucasus. 

Other  International  Organizations/Non-Govemmental  Organizations 

Funds  will  be  required  to  support  other  international,  governmental,  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  facilitating  return  and  providing  assistance  in  the  republics 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Non-governmental  organizations  serve  as  implementing 
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partners  to  the  UNHCR  assistance  and  repatriation  efforts.  In  addition,  NGOs  work 
independently  to  target  the  speciM  needs  of  specific  populations.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  State  has  used  NGOs  to  implement  programs  facilitating  the  return  of 
displaced  persons  to  areas  where  their  ethnic  group  is  in  the  minority. 

In  the  NIS,  funaing  to  NGOs  is  primarily  used  to  support  emergency  needs  of  refugees 
and  internally  displaced  persons  not  provided  by  UNHCR  and  ICRC.  NGO  programs 
also  focus  on  building  the  capacity  of  their  indigenous  NGO  partners  and  encouraging 
self-sufficiency  for  refugee  and  IDP  communities. 

Funds  are  provided  to  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE) 
as  a  co-organizer  of  the  CIS  Conference.  OSCE  funding  is  targeted  to  issues  affecting 
refugees,  internally  displaced  and  other  migrants  that  are  outside  UNHCR's  mandate. 

In  addition,  funds  will  be  needed  in  FY  1999  and  FY  2000  to  support  lOM’s  CIS 
Conference  appeals.  lOM  is  a  co-organizer  of  the  Conferences  and  plays  a  significant 
role  in  its  implementation.  lOM’s  main  activities  support  NIS  governments’  efforts  to 
develop  humane  migration  management  systems.  lOM  also  focuses  its  efforts  on  NGO 
capacity  building  and  in  providing  reintegration  assistance  to  migrants. 
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Multiregional  Activities 


Program  Summary 
($  in  thousands) 


‘  f  V.  ^  , 

'"  ■ ' '  ■  ‘  * "  :  :/J:i>iX  iii . 


'  ,Vi*}c{f3BfSJ«SfeS*»^^iKS«LD  ^ 


63,588 


73,700 


73,900 


200  I 


For  FY  2000,  the  Administration  requests  $73,900,000  for  Multiregional  Activities. 
These  funds  support  the  assessed  U.S.  contribution  to  lOM,  the  headquarters  budget  of 
the  ICRC,  the  General  Program  of  UNHCR,  the  Multiregional  refugee  activities  of 
international  or  non-governmental  organuations,  and  international  migration  activities. 
(The  lOM  assessment  and  the  ICRC  contribution  are  paid  in  Swiss  francs,  and  the 
dollar  amounts  will  vary  according  to  the  exchange  rate  at  the  time  of  payment.)  These 
funds  will  support  enhanced  multiregional  refugee  and  migration  activities  of 
international  and  non-governmental  organizations,  particularly  UNHCR,  including 
programs  for  refiigee  women  and  children. 

♦  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

V.  , 

The  fimding  request  for  the  ICRC  headquarters  bqdget  covers  the  permanent  activities 
carried  out  by  ICRC  staff  at  the  Geneva  headquarters  only;  field-related  costs  are 
normally  attributed  to  the  regional  appeals.  The  contribution  will  be  calculated  at  10 
percent  of  the  2000  ICRC  headquarters  budget  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  1988  and  1989.  The  ICRC  headquarters  budget  is  funded  through 
voluntary  contributions  by  governments  and  national  societies  of  the  Red  Cross; 
approximately  50  percent  are  contributed  by  the  Swiss  Government.  U.S.  contributions 
to  ICRC's  regional  appeals  are  described  under  the  previous  regional  sections  of  this 
document. 


♦  International  Organizjaiion  for  Migration 

As  a  member  of  lOM,  as  provided  in  the  Migration  and  Refugee  ^sistance  Act  of 
1962,  the  United  States  pays  a  29.95  percent  assessment  to  its  administrative  budget. 
lOM's  services  and  expertise  contribute  significantly  to  the  development  and  success  of 
international  migration  and  refugee  resettlement  programs  worldwide. 


♦  Assistance  and  Protection  Programs 

These  funds  will  support  activities  of  international  and  non-governmental  organizations 
that  do  not  appear  in  any  specific  regional  program  (e  g..  Centrally  funded 
multiregional  activities)  or  that  support  the  ability  of  organizations  to  respond  to  new 
requirements,  iiircluding  emergency  response  capacity. 
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Multiregional  program  activities  include  interagency  coordination  efforts,  emergency 
response  teams  of  international  organizations,  and  special  studies.  These  funds  also 
will  be  used  to  support  efforts  to  integrate  the  special  needs  of  refugee  women  and 
children  in  the  program  and  budget  planning  process  of  the  international  organizations 
and  non-governmental  agencies  engaged  in  providing  refugee  assistance  overseas.  The 
multiregional  program  also  supports  two-year  positions  held  by  Americans  with 
UNHCR,  lOM  and  WFP,  through  Junior  Professional  Officer  programs.  The  United 
States  provides  unearmarked  funding  to  the  UNHCR  General  Program  (from  which 
many  of  the  above  activities  are  funded)  under  this  activity,  in  addition  to  the  funds 
provided  to  UNHCR  through  region-specific  allocations  discussed  previously  in  this 
request. 

♦  Migration  Activities 

International  migration  activities  include  cooperation  with  other  governments  and  with 
international  and  non-governmental  organizations  to  understand  the  root  causes  of 
migration,  particularly  at  the  regional  level,  and  to  encourage  humane  and  effective 
migration  management.  lOM  will  continue  to  develop  its  technical  assistance  and 
migration  information  activities.  The  Intergovernmental  Consultations  on  Asylum, 
Refugee,  and  Migration  Policies  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  Australia  (IGC)  is  a 
process  through  which  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  twelve  European 
countries  cooperate  on  migration  policy  matters.  Since  1996,  policy  discussions  among 
eleven  governments  of  North  and  Central  America  in  the  Regional  Conference  on 
Migration  (RCM)  have  focused  on  common  migration  challenges  and  cooperative 
efforts  to  address  concerns  related  to  human  rights  of  migrants,  as  well  as  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

Migration  and  asylum  figure  prominently  as  part  of  the  dialogue  on  “Justice  and  Home 
Affairs”  issues  in  the  New  Trans- Atlantic  Agenda  (NTA)  between  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Union  (EU).  Since  FY  1998,  PRM  and  the  European  Commission  have 
cooperated  on  pilot  information  campaigns  to  address  the  problem  of  trafficking  in 
women.  In  FY  2000,  PRM  Will  continue  its  efforts  to  advance  cooperation  with  the  EU 
member  states  and  the  European  Commission  on  migration  issues 

Finally,  assistance  will  be  provided  to  migrants  in  pilot  projects  to  support  the 
international  migration  policy  goals  for  which  PRM  has  primary  responsibility, 
especially  with  regard  to  protection  and  safeguarding  the  human  rights  of  migrants. 
MRA  funds  will  not  be  used  for  migration  related  activities  for  which  other 
appropriations  exist  (e.g..  Law  enforcement).  ‘ 
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Refugee  Admissions 
Program  Summary 


The  Administration  requests  $122,900,000  to  support  the  Refugee  Admissions  program 
in  FY  2000,  an  increase  of  $20,540,000  over  FY  1999  estimated  costs.  This  request  is 
based  oh  a  planning  level  of  80,000  refugee  admissions,  5,000  above  the  level  included 
in  the  FY  1999  budget. 

The  requested  increase  is  necessary  to  finance  the  higher  admissions  level,  to  support 
increased  transportation  requirements,  and  for  a  proposed  increase  in  the  level  of  the 
Reception  and  Placement  Grants  in  support  of  domestic  resettlement. 

The  President  following  the  annual  consultations  process  with  Congress  later  in  FY 
1999  will  determine  the  final  number  of  refugee  admissions  and  their  regional 
allocations.  The  specific  regional  ceilings  established  in  the  consultations  process  will 
be  based  on  an  assessment  of  worldwide  refugee  needs  at  that  time. 

The  requested  fimds  all  related  refugee  admissions  activities  and  the  processing  and 
transportation  of  a  small  number  of  Amerasian  immigrants.  In  FY  2000,  PRM  will 
continue  to  give  priority  to  enhancing  accessibility  to  the  refugee  admissions  program 
for  individuals  in  need  of  the  protection  afforded  by  resettlement. 

Actual  U.S.  refugee  admissions  for  FY  1998  and  the  established  FY  1999  ceilings  are 
shown  below:  U.S.  Refugee  Admissions  Levels. 
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Africa 

6,888 

12,000 

East  Asia 

10,854 

9,000 

Europe 

54,363 

45,000 

Latin  America/Caribbean 

1,640 

3,000 

Near  East/South  Asia 

3,311 

4,000 

Unallocated 

2,000 

TOTAL -FUNDED 

77,056 

75,000 

Unfunded:  Europe 

3,000 

TOTAL 

77,056 

78,000 

*3,000  admissions  numbers  are  available  for  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Baltic 
countries  if  needed,  and  if  necessary  funding  can  be  identified  within  existing  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  Department  will  notify 
Congress  should  use  of  this  contingency  become  necessary. 


Africa 

Admissions  levels  for  Africa  were  increased  approximately  70  percent  in  FY  1999, 
from  7,000  to  12,000  refugees.  African  refugees  of  any  nationality  who  are  referred 
for  resettlement  for  protection  or  durable  solution  reasons  by  UNHCR  or  a  U.S. 
Embassy  will  be  processed. 

Several  specific  groups  have  been  identified  as  special  humanitarian  concern  and  will  be 
eligible  for  direct  registration.  In  addition,  refugees  from  18  countries  undergoing 
active  or  recently  concluded  armed  conflict  will  be  eligible  for  family  reunification 
processing.  In  FY  2000,  some  of  the  largest  populations  are  expected  to  be  Sudanese, 
Sierra  Leoneans,  Somalis,  Md  Liberians. 
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♦  East  Asia 

ODP,  ROVR,  and  Amerasians  -  For  nearly  20  years  under  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  (ODP)  from  Vietnam,  refugee  cases  were  processed  for  toose  with  close  ties 
to  the  United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  former  re-education  center  detamees 
and  Amerasians. 

In  addition  since  FY  1997  the  U.S.  has  processed  for  refugee  admission  some  17,000 
Vietnamese  applicants  under  the  Resettlement  Opportunity  for  Vietnamese  Retum^s 
(ROVR).  We  expect  interviews  in  both  these  programs  will  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  FY  1999.  Large-scale  admissions  of  Amerasian  cases  were  completed  several 

years  ago. 

First  Asylum  -  All  eligible  Vietnamese  in  first  asylum  camps  in  the  region  were 
reatfled  by  the  beginning  of  FY  1998.  In  FY  1999.  it  is  expected  ttot  only  a  sm^l 
number  of  Burmese  in  Thailand  wiU  continue  to  be  consider^  for  adimssion  m  the 
U.S.  as  refugees.  Small  numbers  of  refugees  from  other  Asian  countries,  such  as 

China  and  Cambodia,  may  also  be  processed. 


♦  Europe 

The  FY  2000  program  will  primarily  include  persons  from  the  foimer  Soviet  Umon, 
persons  from  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  a  small  residual  population  of  qualifymg 

family  member  (Visas  93)  beneficiaries  from  East  European  countries. 


Admissions  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  be  primarily  ^rsons  “  ® 

specified  in  the  Lautenberg-Morrison  Amendment  as  of  specid  mterest  to  the  United 
States.  These  include  Jews,  Evangelical  Christi^,  and  Ukraiman  religious  activists. 


The  Department  of  State  will  continue  to  closely  monitor  the  situation  of  religious 
minorities  in  Russia.  Admissions  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  wiU  emphasire  maed 
marriages,  vulnerable  cases,  and  other  refugees  for  whom  repatnation  is  not  a  viable 

option. 


Near  East  and  South  Asia 


In  FY  2000,  admissions  of  Iranians  (primarily  religious  minorities)  and  Iraqis  from 
processing  sites  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East/South  Asia  region  are  expected  to 

increase. 
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♦  Western  Hemisphere 

Program  efforts  in  this  region  primarily  support  the  admission  of  Cubans.  The  in- 
countiy  CubM  refugee  processing  program  is  designed  to  allow  those  individuals  most 
likely  to  quahfy  &s  refugees  the  opportunity  to  have  their  claims  heard  without  resorting 
to  dangerous  boat  departures.  ® 

SUMMARY  OF  COSTS 

FY  2W  IS  estimated  at  $122,900,000.  The  requested  ftmds  are  directly  related  to 

behalf  of  refugees  whose  actual  admission  will  occur  in  FY  2000  or 

in  zuui . 

After  a  refugee  is  approved  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  for  the 
.S.  refugee  admissions  program,  the  refugee  receives  a  medical  examination 
sponsorship  in  the  United  States  is  assured,  travel  arrangements  are  prepared,  and  all 
other  steps  necessary  for  admission  to  the  United  States  are  completed. 

Most  transportation  and  Reception  and  Placement  grant  cbsts  are  incurred  when  the 
refugee  departs  the  asylum  country  for  resettlement  in  the  United  States.  Funds  also 
are  used  to  support  all  ongoing  activities  related  to  admissions,  such  as  pre-screening  of 
refugee  applicants,  processing  of  applicant  case  files,  medical  examinations  and 
overseas  orientation.  ’ 

The  budget  requKt  for  refugee  admissions  funds  the  programs  described  below.  Funds 

.may  also  be  used  for  the  evaluation  of  these  programs. 

♦  Amerasian  Admissions  Costs 

Witlm  the  total  admissions  request,  sufficient  funds  have  been  included  to  cover  the 
atossions  coste  of  Amerasian  immigrants  and  their  qualifying  family  members.  These 
fands^e  included  within  the  category  requests  that  follow,  but  are  not  separately 
Identified  by  activity.  \  . 

immigrants  who  enter  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
584  of  the  FY1988  Further  Continuing  Resolution  to  the  Appropriations  Act,  P.L.  100- 
receive  the  same  services  provided  to  refiigees.  , 
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♦  Processing 

I 

The  Department  funds  a  number  of  private  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Inteimtional 
Organization  for  Migration  to  assist  with  the  processing  of  refugees  worldwide  to  be 
resettled  in  the  United  States.  Processing  responsibilities  include  screening  applicants 
to  assess  their  eligibility  for  interview  by  INS  adjudicators  under  the  U.S.  refugee 
program.  Some  applicants  interviewed  by  INS  are  not  approved  for  U.S.  resettlement. 

'  Therefore,  more  cases  are  processed  during  the  course  of  the  year  than  will  actually  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  as  refugees. 

Refugees,  processing  funds  also  are  used  to  pay  for  medical  examinations,  cultural 
orientation  materials  and  briefings,  and  required  travel  documentation.  ^ 

In  addition  to  overseas  processing  operations,  the  Department  funds  certoin  services 
performed  in  the  United  States  that  are  essential  to  the  smooth  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  admissions  process.  This  includes  maintaining  a  U.S.-based  Refugee  Data  Center 
which  operates  a  case  allocation  and  Reception  and  Placement  (R&P)  grant  verification 
system.  The  Department  also  maintains  the  Washington  Processing  Center  (WPC)  as 
part  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  admissions  processing  operation. 

♦  Transportation  and  Related  Services  • 

In  FY  2000,  the  Administration  requests  funds  for  transportation  aiid  related  services 
provided  by  lOM  in  support  of  the  U.S.  admissions  program.  This  activity  includes 
funding  for  international  and  domestic  airfares,  lOM  operational  support, 
communications,  and  transit  accommodations  where  required.  The  cost  of  the  airtoes 
is  provided  to  refugees  on  a  loan  basis;  beneficiaries  are  responsible  for  repaying  their 

loans  over  time  after  resettlement. 

Therefore,  the  requirement  for  appropriated  funds  for  refugee  transportation,  in  any 
given  year  is  partially  offset  by  loan  repayments  to  lOM  from  refugees  previously 
resettled.  In  addition,  some  refugees,  primarily  from  the  former  Soviet  Umon,  elect  to 

travel  on  privately  purchased  tickets. 

) 

♦  Reception  and  Placement  Grants 

Through  the  Department's  Reception  jutid  Placement  program  (R&P)^  private  voluntary 
agencies  receive  funds  on  a  ^r  capita  basis  to  provide  basic  services  to  refugees  for 

initial  resettlement  in  the  United  States. 

These  agencies  augment  the  federal  grant  by  drawing  on  private  cash  and  in-kind 
contributions  that  are  essential  to  the  success  of  this  program.  Services  include  pre¬ 
arrival  planning,  reception  at  the  airport,  initial  housing,  orientation  to  their 
communities,  counseling,  and  referral  to  local  social  service  programs. 
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Witto  the  overall  program  funding,  the  Department  may  support  different  resettlement 
services  for  groups  of  refugees  with  special  resettlement  needs,  for  example, 
unaccompamed  minors  destined  for  foster  care  programs. 

The  Department  coordinates  its  reception  and  placement  services  with  the  refugee 
assistance  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  in  the 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS/ORR). 


Other  Assistance 

Refugees  To  Israel 
-  Program  Summary 


The  FY  2000  request  includes  $60,000,000  to  support  resettlement  in  Israel  through  a 
grant  to  the  United  Israel  Appeal  (UIA).  This  grant  helps  finance  programs  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  that  assist  in  the  absorption  into  Israeli  society  of  Jewish 
humanitarian  migrants  coming  to  Israel  from  certain  countries  of  distress.  The 
$10,000,000  reduction  in  the  FY  2000  request  reflects  Congressional  guidance  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals  seeking  resettlement  in  Israel.  In  1991, 
approximately  145,000  individuals  from  the  former  Soyiet  Union  arrived  in  Israel;  by 

1998,  this  number  had  declined  to  about  55,000. 

Administrative  Expenses 
Program  Summary 


^99  ll384/a  99  13.000  109  13,800  1 

/a  This  amount  includes  $384,000  transferred  from  the  Diplomatic  and  ConsuUir 
Program  (D&CP)  appropriation  for  International  Cooperative  Administrative 


Support  Services  (ICASS). 

The  Administration  requests  $13,800,000  to  finance  the  salaries  and  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Population,  Refugees,  and  Migration  (PRM).  These  fim^ 
will  be  used  to  finance  the  salaries  and  operating  costs  associated  wiA  a  staff  of  109 
permanent  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Population,  and  Migration,  an  increase  of  ten 
firom  the  FY  1999  estimate.  The  ten  new  positions,  three  overseas  and  seven  domestic, 
are  critically  needed  to  manage  the  increased  resources  and  broad  array  of  issues  that 
PRM  is  responsible  for.  This  increase  will  allow  PRM  to  have  an  overseas  presence  m 
three  missions  with  important  humanitarian  and  refogee  responsibilities,  which  do  not 
currently  have  fiill-time  refugee  positions.  Domestically,  the  additional  positions  will 
allow  PRM  to  address  more  effectively  expanding  requirements  for  program  design, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  for  operational  activities,  while  maintaining  our  equally 
important  policy  liaison  role  in  supporting  other  parts  of  the  State  Department  in 
integrating  refugee  and  humanitarian  issues  into  broader  regional  foreign  policy 
concerns. 
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While  the  Bureau  of  Population,  Refugees,  and  Migration  is  responsible  for 
international  population  policy  and  coordination,  funds  for  the  salaries  and  support  costs 
of  the  SIX  domestic  positions  dedicated  to  carrying  out  this  responsibility  are  requested 

under  the  Department  of  State’s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  appropriation  in 
FY  2000. 


Requirements  By  Object  Class 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Personnel  compensation 

6,020 

6,978 

7,529 

551 

Personnel  benefits 

1,796 

1,976 

2,100 

«  124 

Benefits  for  former 
personnel 

— 

— 

Travel  and 

Transportation  of  persons 

949 

1,121 

1,021 

<100) 

Travel  and 

Transportation  of  things 

23 

15 

2, 

Rents,  communications. 

And  utilities 

502 

588 

696 

108 

Printing  and  reproduction 

103 

130 

130 

\ 

Other  services 

2,099 

1,745 

1,840 

95 

Supplies  and  materials 

.  192 

178 

198 

20 

Personnel  property 

663 

270 

270 

_ 

Grants,  subsidies. 

And  contributions 

638,037 

627,001 

646,201 

19,200 

Appropriation  Total 

650,384 

640,000 

660,000 

20,000 
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Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund 

Summary  Statement 
($  in  thousands) 


The  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  (ERMA)  is  a  no-year 
^rSordrawn  upon  by  te  President  to  meet  -unexpeetd  urgent  refugee  and 
mteration  needs"  whenever  the  President  determines  that  it  is  "important  to  the  nanonal 
S^m^olo  The  Migrormn  Mee  Assis^e  A^of^2^as  — 
provides  permanent  authorization  for  the  account  of  up  to  $10O,ra,0M  The 
Administration’s  request  for  $30,000,000  is  intended  to  replenish  the  ERMA  Fund. 

1999.  as  of  February  ,  a  total  of  $82,000,000  was  drawn  down 
from  the  ERMA  Fund  for  the  following  requirements; 

Presidential  Detenhination  98-24  —  $37,000,000  t-ri 

On  May  29  1998,  $37,000,000  was  authorized  to  meet  the  urgent  and  unexpected 

^Srefogees,  displaced  persons,  vic^^^^ 

Africa  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Presidential  Determination  98-34  -  $20,000,000  ■ 

On  September  9  1998,  $20,000,000  was  authorized  to  meet  the  urgent  and  unex^cted 
^^Sgis,  dis;iaced  persons,  victinis  of  conflict,  and  other  persons  at  risk  due 

to  the  Kosovo  crisis. 

Presidential  Determination  99-10 —  $25,000,000 

On  January  25  1999,  $25 ,000,000  was  authorized  to  meet  the  urgent  and  unexp^d 

^  SfU^bptac^d  persons,  victims  of  conflict,  and  other  persons  at  nsk  due 
to  the  Kosovo  crisis. 

Requirements  By  Object  Class 

($  in  thousands) 


Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

*  Of  which,  $75,412,337  was  carried  forward  from  FY  1998  and  $30,000,000  was 
appropriated  in  FY  1999. 
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International  Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


($  in  thousands) 


230,000> 


493,600^ 


295.  000 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives: 

overall  problem  of  international  crime,  including  drug  trafficking  noses  seriniK 

infHcK  ^  ^ericans.  It  endangers  the  health  and  safety  of  our  people 

i^icts  enormous  economic  and  social  costs  on  our  society,  and  threatens  the  politLl’ 

**^^^  *^  f  countries  that  are  important  to  the  United  States  ^e 
^Mtional  nature  of  the  crime  and  drug  problems  requires  an  international  response 

adeqLtety  %e  institutional  capabilities  to  respond' 

Uw  Sce^t  Narcotics  and 

tocks  ever  by  the  U.S.  against  the  foreign  crime  and  drug  threat.  INL  is  doing  this 
with  a  mere  1.7  percent  of  the  Federal  anti-drug  budget.  Yet  by  stonnina  dZf  TL 

ever  bemg  produced  or  reaching  our  shores,  INL’s  programs  probabty^deli^tiie 
largest  return  of  any  Federal  anti-drug  program.  prooaoiy  aeiiver  the 

Domestically,  tiw  toll  of  drug  abuse  on  our  society  is  continuing  to  rise  even  as  overall 
use  is  levelmg  off.  The  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  PoUcy  reports’ that  health 
ci^e,  pnd  oAer  direct  and  indirect  economic  costs  of  drug  abuse  totaled  some  $1 10 

ZZiie  U  S  Z’Zf  ^  14  million  current 

mers,  the  as.  market  remains  volatile  and  attractive  to  foreign  suppliers-  thev  are  for 

exmpl^  offsettmg  recent  declmes  in  cocaine  use  with  an  expanding^methampLtamine 
Zi  efforts  alone  cannot  cope  with  Ae 

aval^che  of  drugs  still  entering  the  United  States;  they  must  be  supXtld  by  effective 
control  efforts  m  the  source  and  transit  countries.  ^ 

O&er  forms  of  mtemational  crime  pose  similarly  daunting  challenges  International 
crime  is  eiqiandmg  mto  new  geographic  areas  and  activities.  Centeal  and  Eastern 
Emo^  and  parts  of  Africa  and  East  Asia  have  joined  the  traditional  iT^^Zcan 
d  Asian  narcotics  source  areas  as  leading  international  crime  centers. 


^  Does  not  reflect  FSA,  SEED  Act  and  PKO  funding  transferred  from  USAID  for  FY  q  *i\ 
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Emerging  criflies  such  as  trafficking  in  women  and  children  and  high-tech  and 

intellectual  property  rights  piracy  are  demanding  more  of  our  attention,  even  as  we 
continue  to  address  money  laundering,  alien  smuggling,  stolen  cars,  and  firearms 
trafficking.  Together,  these  crimes  take  a  substantial  toll  on  our  economy  and  foreign 
interests.  We  pay  through  higher  costs  and  poorer  quality  of  goods  and  services  and 
lower  standards  of  living  at  home,  and  through  the  failure  of  increasingly  dangerous, 
uncertain,  and  unregulated  foreign  environments  to  protect  our  investments  abroad. 

Often,  those  countries  where  the  international  drug  and  crime  problems  are  the  most 
acute  are  the  ones  least  capable  of  responding.  Frequently  their  law  enforcement 
institutions  are  too  weak  to  resist  rich  and  violent  drug  and  crime  syndicates,  and  then 
economies  too  weak  or  small  to  generate  alternative  incomes  for  drug  producers.  ^  Once 
in  place,  crime  syndicates  quickly  secure  their  position  through  corruption  and 
intimidation.  Their  strategic  attacks  on  the  rule  of  law ,  and  effective  corruption  of 
democratic  and  free  market  processes— as  seen  for  example  in  Russia,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  Pakistan,  and  elsewhere-erode  the  very  foundations 
for  building  stable  states,  putting  our  entire  range  of  foreign  policy  interests  at  risk. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Administration  to  act  aggressively  to  neutralize  and, 
where  possible,  eliminate  international  drug  and  criminal  activities  at ^the  source.  For 
drug  syndicates  and  other  criminal  organizations,  this  means  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  produce  and  ship  their  products,  launder  money,  or  carry  out  ^y  other 
international  financial  transactions.  For  the  drug  producing  wuntries,  it  means 
eliminating  illegal  drug  crops  entirely:  for  the  transit  countries,  it  means  preventmg  the 
flow  of  drugs  through  them. 

Within  the  broad  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan,  INL’s  prim^  mandates  are 
embodied  in  two  strategic  goals  which  appear  under  the  national  interest  law 
enforcement  heading:  . 

•  Minimize  the  impact  of  international  crime  on  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens,  and 

•  Significtmtly  reduce  the  entry  ofillegal  drugs  into  the  U.S. 

Rowing  from  these  are  INL'S  principal  operational  goals,  which  are  designed  to  thwart 
illegal  drugs  and  crime.  These  include  policies  and  programs  to  stimulate  more 
effective  foreign  political  will  and  financial  commitment,  to  strengthen  foreign  cnmmal 

justice  sectors,  and  to  promote  concrete  international  cooperation. 

The  Bureau's  basic  policy  guidelines  for  fulfilling  these  objectives  are  concretely 
defined  in: 

Presidential  Decision  Directive  42,  which  sets  out  objectives  for  combating 

international  criminal  elements; 
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The  May  1998  International  Crime  Control  Strategy; 

"^e  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  goals  4  and  5,  which  include  the  objectives  of 
s  elding  America  s  air,  land  and  sea  frontiers  from  the  drug  threat  and  breaking  the 
foreign  and  domestic  drug  sources  of  supply; 

Residential  Decision  Directive  14,  the  Andean  Strategy,  which  provides  the  focus 

tor  drug  control  m  the  major  coca  producing  countries,  also  known  as  the  source 
country  strategy;  and  . 

Presidential  Decision  Directive  44,  the  heroin  strategy,  which  addresses  global 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

Supporting  Programs  and  Implementation  Strateaes: 

INL  efforts  in  FY  2000  will  build  upon  previous  international  and  bilateral  programs  to 

combat  crime  and  illegal  drug  trafficking.  Where  narcotics  are  concerned  these 

programs  should:  ’ 

Continue  to  reduce  crop  cultivation  through  a  combination  of  eradication,  alternative 
development,  and  law  enforcement  programs; 

Strengthen  the  ability  of  law  enforcement  and  judicial  institutions  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  major  drug  trafficking  organizations,  seize  and  block  their  assets;  and 

Improve  the  capacity  of  host  nation  police  and  military  forces  to  attack  narcotics 
production  and  trafficking  centers. 

With  respect  to  international  crime,  our  programs  are  designed  to: 

Fund  training  and  information-sharing  on  combating  money  laundering,  fraud  and  other 
financial  crimes,  and  the  international  trafficking  of  illegal  aliens,  women  and  children 
Stolen  vehicles,  and  firearms; 

Promotion  of  administration  of  justice  and  the  rule-of-law,  to  improve  the  competence 

and  professionalism  of  the  judicial  and  security  forces  and  strengthen  their  institutions- 
and 

INL  funds  various  bilateral  and  multilateral  international  drug  and  crime  control 
programs  to  accomplish  its  goats  and  objectives.  The  bureau  will  support  the  use  of 
tegislatively-mandated  economic  sanctions  as  necessary  against  countries  that  do  not  ' 
fully  cooperate  in  responding  to  the  drug  threat  as  well  as  lEEPA  sanctions  against 
certain  drug  entities  when  justified  and  appropriate. 
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Performance  Evaluation: 

With  a  mere  1.7  percent  of  the  overall  Federal  anti-drug  budget,  INL's  programs  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  strengthening  international  drug  and  crime  control  efforts. 
Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  focusing  our  efforts  on  the  "center  of  gravity"  of  the 
drug  and  crime  threats:  on  the  drug  crops,  narcotics  kingpins,  and  crime  bosses  who 
plot  to  eviscerate  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  authorities  and  institutions  struggling  to 
uphold  it. 

Coca  production  is  declining  and  is  now  at  the  lowest  level  since^we  began  keeping 
statistics  in  1987;  net  cultivation  is  down  a  remarkable  53%  in  Peru  alone  since  1994. 
Recent  statistics  in  Bolivia  indicate  a  17%  net  reduction  in  coca  cultivation  for  the  1998 
calendar  year. 

The  Government  Colombia,  faced  with  especially  challenging  geographic,  topographic, 
and  security  challenges  in  the  drug  cultivation  zones,  is  implementing  a  massive 
aerially-applied  herbicide  spray  campaign  as  the  most  immediate  and  viable  response  to 
burgeoning  cultivation.  The  program  has  succeeded  in  stopping  the  increase  in  poppy 
cultivation,  while  reducing  coca  cultivation  by  over  25%  in  the  areas  where  such 
operations  are  conducted. 

Colombia’s  notorious  Medellin  and  Cali  cartel  trafficking  organizations  have  been 
completely  dismantled  and  authorities  are  now  focusing  on  Mexican  traffickers. 
Thailand  continues  to  follow-up  on  a  major  heroin  investigation  it  began  in  1994  that 
resulted  in  afrest  and  extradition  of  14  major  traffickers  associated  with  the  notorious 
Khun  Sa  of  Burma. 

INL  has  expanded  its  drug  control  programs  in  Asia,  and  opiuin  poppy  cultivation  is 
declining  every  where  that  the  United  States  is  supporting  comprehensive  alternative 
development  and  enforcement  programs. 

INL  has  encouraged  and  assisted  governments  in  strengthening  their  judicial  and 
hanking  systems  resulting  in  modernized  laws,  improvements  in  court  systems,  and 
progress  on  extradition. 

The  Department  has  developed  and  funded  an  extensive  training  program  to  combat 
international  financial  crime.  In  conjunction  with  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Treasury,  INL  has  provided  training  to  law  enforcement  investigators,  fi^cial 
regulators,  and  court  officials  in  vulnerable  money  laundering  countries  in.Latin 
America,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Newly  Independent  States. 
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International  Narcotics  And  Law  Enforcement  Affairs 
FY  2000  Budget  Request 


NARCOTICS  PROGRAMS 

Latin  America  , 

Bahamas 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Latin  America  Regional 


Other  Assistance 


Continued  from  last  page 

Interregional  Aviation  Support 

Total  Country  Programs 

38,000 

169,883 

51,000 

438,100 

50,000 

229,700 

International  Organizations 

4,517 

9,200 

12,000 

Law  Enforcement  Training  and 
Demand  Reduction 

9,000 

8,000 

9,000 

Systems  Support/Upgrades  C  -26 

4,000 

14,000 

4,500 

5,000 

Huey  Upgrades  -  Colombia 

Total  Systems  Support/Upgrades 

18,000 

4,500 

5,000 

Program  Development  and  Support 

8,600 

8,800 

9,300 

TOTAL  NARCOTICS  PROGRAMS 

210,000 

468,600 

265,000 

ANTI-CRIME  PROGRAMS 

BOSNIA  POLICE  PROGRAMS 

15,000 

5,000 

25,000 

__3 

30,000 

TOTAL  INL  PROGRAMS 

230,000 

493,600 

295,000 

^  The  FY  1999  and  2000  budgets  do  not  reflect  FAA,  SEED  Act  and  PKO  funding.  This  funding  is 
iffMiirfpH  in  the  USAID  budget  request  and  will  be  allocated  to  INL.  In  FY  1999 INL  received  $232.6 
million  in  Emergency  Supplemental  counterdrug  funding. 
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Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
and  Institution  Development 

Alternative  Develop/Eradication 


93,419  44.5  301,390  64.3  105,500  39.8 
80,126  38.2  126,775  27.1  112,600  42.5 


International  Organizations 
* 

4,000 

1.9 

8,000 

1.7 

12,000 

4.5 

Drug  Awareness/Demand 

Reduction 

4,555 

2.2 

6,090 

1.3 

7,700 

2.9 

Law  Enforcement  Training 

6,700 

3.2 

6,200 

1.3 

6,500 

2.5 

Program  Development  and  Support 

21,200 

10.1 

20,145 

4.3 

20,700 

7.8 

Total  Narcotics  Programs 

210,000 

100 

468,600 

100 

265,000 

100 

Anticrime  Programs^ 

20,000 

25,000 

30,000 

Total  I^ogram  Plan 

230,000 

493,600 

295,000 

Does  not  include  FSA,  SEED  Act  or  PKO  funding  allocated  from  USAID  for  anticrime 
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Latin  America 


Our  greatest  antidrug  efforts  in  Latin  America,  focused  on  eliminating  the  cocame  and 
heroin  trades  ^d  combating  emerging  methamphetamine  trafficking  from  Mexico. 

Our  objectives  are  to  reduce  coca  and  opium  poppy  cultivation  significantly,  disrupt 
processing  and  trafficking  operations  in  the  region,  and  dismantle  the  orgamzations  that 
dominate  and  finance  the  drug  trade.  Based  on  the  presidential  directive,  most  of  our 
effort  is  in  the  source  countries  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  We  are  also  attacking 
the  major  drug  transit  routes  from  South  America  to  the  United  States.  They  tend  to 
shift  between  Mexico/Central  America,  and  the  countries  of  the  western  and  eastern 
Caribbean  depending  on  the  levels  of  enforcement.  We  will  intensify  efforts  in  the 
Caribbean  against  renewed  trafficking  there,  while  we  continue  to  work  with  Mexico  to 
close  the  leading  drug  smuggling  gateway  into  the  United  Stetes.  Details  of  the  country 

programs  can  be  found  in  the  country  papers  section. 


Major  Asian  Country  Programs 


Our  narcotics  control  priority  in  Asia  is  heroin.  Efforts  to  attack  the  trade  are 
complicated  by  security  and  political  barriers  that  limit  our  access  to  the  major  opium 
and  heroin  producing  countries — Burma  and  Afghanistan.  Instead  we  are  working 
through  diplomatic  and  public  channels  to  boost  international  awareness  of  the 
expanding  heroin  threat;  promoting  the  United  Nations  Drug  Control  Program  and 
regional  financial  institution  involvement  in  its  elimination;  brin^g  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  bear  against  the  leading  heroin  production  and  international  trafficking 
organizations;  and  addressing  the  underground  banking  systems  that  finance  drug 
operations. 


We  will  continue  to  support  crop  suppression  programs  in  Laos— the  third  leading 
producer— Pakistan,  and  Thailand  where  we  have  government  cooperation.  Through 
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training,  institution  building,  and  information  sharing,  we  will  continue  to  strengthen 
law  enforcement  efforts  against  the  major  organizations  that  target  the  United  States. 
Details  of  the  country  programs  can  be  found  in  the  country  papers. 

:  I  •  •  .  • 

Africa/Middle  East  Regional  Cooperation 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Obiectivesi 


The  INL  Affica/Asia/Middle  East  Regional  account  encourages  countries  in  the 

implement  strong  narcotics  control  legislation,  halt  production 
of  Illicit  crops,  improve  the  efficiency  of  judicial  institutions  to  bring  drug  offenders  to 
justice,  and  develop  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation.  In  multilateral  fora,  the 
U.S.  Government  seeks  the  contribution  of  other  major  donors  for  countemarcotics  ' 
activities,  promotes  enactment  of  money  laundering  and  asset  seizure  legislation,  and 
sends  the  same  countemarcotics  messages  to  producing  and  trafficking  nations.  U.S. 
funding  strengthens  host  nations’  capabilities  to  deal  with  drag  trafficking  and 
production,  money  laundering  and  drag  related  crime.  INL  funds  develop 
governmental  and  NGO  institutional  capabilities  to  address  the  issue  of  drag  abuse  and 
prevention.  Programs  in  producer  countries  seek  to  reduce  the  cultivation  and 
production  of  illegal  drags  through  alternative  development/eradication.  In  the  licit 
producer  countries,  programs  are  aimed  at  enhanced  controls  to  prevent  diversion  from 
licit  opium  production  and  safeguard  a  sufficient  supply  of  licit  opiates. 

Performance  Indicators: 

^ ,  -) 

In  Afghanistan,  regional  account  funding  enabled  communities  in  a  small  part  of  the 
country  to  restore  irrigation  facilities  so  farmers  could  return  to  cultivation  of  food 
crops  rather  than  opium  poppy.  The  Afghan  project  is  teaching  farmers  that  fruits, 
cumin,  wheat  and  other  crops  can  produce  similar  or  greater  income  than  opium. 

In  other  countries,  INL  regional  funds  have  been  used  to  support  demand  reduction 
activities  where  poverty  encourages  addiction,  yet  neither  the  government  nor 
commumty  organizations  can  fond  outreach.  The  improvements  are  measured  by 
increased  public  awareiness  of  the  dangers  posed  by  narcotics. 
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Justification: 

Continued  evidence  of  expanding  heroin  shipments  to,  and  addiction  in,  the  United 
States  dictates  that  counter-opium  resources  be  applied  with  maximum  flexibility  over 
half  the  globe.  This  regional  account  complements  U.S.  drug  control  funding  through 
international  organizations,  such  as  United  Nations  International  Drug  Control  Program 
(UNDCP).  Illicit  drug  production  in  Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia  has  soared  as 
opium  poppy  cultivation  increases  in  Burma  and  Afghanistan.  Drug  trafficking  patterns 
continue  to  expand  exponentially  through  South  and  East  Asia  and  into  the  Middle  East 

and  Africa  as  local  criminal  organizations  prosper  and  develop  into  worldwide 

networks .  Weak  governments  with  poorly  developed  and  financed  law  enforcement 
infrastructures  provide  fertile  environments  in  which  trafficking  organizations  have 
flourished.  The  transnational  character  of  illicit  narcotics  trafficking  requires  a  regional 

approach  for  multilateral  and  bilateral  programs. 

The  Regional  Cooperation  Fund  is  designed  to  help  governments  establish 
countemarcotics  law  enforcement  umts,  obtain  training  or  equipment,  and  conduct 
demand  reduction/public  awareness  campaigns.  The  intent  is  not  to  permanently  fund 
programs,  but  to  provide  seed  money  for  countries  to  help  themselves  and  to 
complement  UNDCP  and  other  donor  programs. 

East  Asia:  The  program  in  Asia  is  designed  to  strengthen  countries'  law  enforcement 
and  judicial  institutions  and  to  help  them  develop  the  capability  to  deal  with  drug  abuse 
by  providing  training  and  equipment,  and  some  alternative  development  assistance. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  China,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  where  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse  are  rapidly  growing  problems,  but  where  the  governments  have  lumted 
e3q)erience  and  capabilities  in  confronting  these  challenges.  The  program  will  also 
assist  countries  in  developing  legislative  and  judicial  structures  to  deal  more  effectively 

with  drug  trafficking  and  money  laundering.  Small  programs  to  enhmce  law 

enforcement  and  demand  reduction  capabilities  are  planned  for  a  variety  of  countries  in 
the  region.  The  United  States  will  also  encourage  and  enhance  existing  regional 
cooperation  in  addressing  narcotics  control. 

Southwest  Asia:  This  program  focuses  on  opium  poppy  cultivation  in  Afghanistan.  It 
has  supported  limited  crop  substitution  activities  there.  In  FY  1999  and  2000,  increases 
to  Afghan  programs  will  enable  an  expansion  of  alternative  development/crop 
substitution  programs  in  major  producing  areas.  In  other  countries,  the  program 
supports  law  enforcement  equipment  and  small  demand  reduction  programs  run  by 
NCOS. 

Africa:  The  U.S.  regional  countemarcotics  program  budget  for  Africa  focuses  on 
narcotics  problems  in  Nigeria  and  southern  Africa.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
small  projects  in  a  variety  of  nearby  countries  designed  primarily  to  assist  with  law 
enforcement  institution-building  in  dmg  transit  countries. 
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Training  will  remain  paramount  in  the  Africa/Middle  East  program.  Although  Nigeria 
is  still  the  most  serious  threat,  southern  Africa  will  be  an  equally  important  focal  point 
as  die  political  flux  allows  narcotics  trafficking  and  consumption  to  spread.  Customs 
training,  management  training  for  countemarcotics  units,  demand  reduction  programs, 
technical  assistance  and  public  education  campaigns  will  also  be  useful.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  is  working  closely  with  other  donors  to  coordinate  these  efforts. 

Performance  Indicators  for  FY 2000: 


•  Increased  institutional  capacities  of  countemarcotics  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  region,  as  measured  by  quantities  of  dmgs  interdicted,  arrests  of  major 

traffickers  and  dismption  of  trafficker  networks; 

•  Adoption  of  effective  countemarcotics  and  money  laundering  legislation  and 
counter-cormption  measures; 

•  Effective  use  of  countemarcotics  legislation,  including  conspiracy  and  asset 
forfeiture  statutes; 

•  Reduction  in  the  cultivation  and  production  of  illegal  narcotics  in  the  region;  and 

•  Increased  public  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  dmg  abuse,  decreased  levels  of  abuse, 
and  increased  in  the  resources  committed  to  the  problem  by  host  governments. 


Interregional  Aviation 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives: 


The  mterregional  aviation  program  supports  governments  in  South  and  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  to  eradicate  dmg  crops,  interdict  dmg  trafficking,  and  develop  their 
own  institutional  countemarcotics  aviation  capabilities.  The  Administration's  strategy 
continues  to  emphasize  crop  control  in  source  countries.  Since  nearly  all  dmgs  are 
produced  in  remote,  underdeveloped,  inaccessible  regions  where  both  inffastmcture  and 
law  enforcement  are  minimal,  aircraft  are  required  to  eradicate  dmg  crops  and  to  move 
personnel  and  equipment.  In  response  to  host  government  requests,  the  interregional 
aviation  program  provides  eradication  aircraft  and  aviation  support  services. 
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Primary  U.S.  objectives  for  the  interregional  aviation  program  are  to: 

•  Aerially-eradicate  drug  crops  with  herbicides  and/or  transport  workers  for  m^ual 
destruction  of  drug  crops; 

•  Strengthen  the  countemarcotics  aviation  programs  of  cooperating  host  governments; 

•  Support  host  government  law  enforcement  agencies’  efforts  to  destroy  cocaine  and 
heroin  processing  laboratories  and  interdict  the  aerial  transport  of  illicit  drugs, 

•  Conduct  aerial  reconnaissance  to  locate  drug  crops  and  production  facilities  and 
verify  eradication  program  results. 

•  Develop  and  deploy  technological  innovations  to  improve  effectiveness  and  safety  of 

aerial  eradication  and  interdiction  efforts. 

Performance  Indicators: 

Aerial  eradication  programs  are  now  underway  in  most  South  American  drug-producing 

countries.  U.S.-funded  institution-building  assistance  is  ^laking  important  progress 

throughout  T  r^tin  America,  leading  to  enhanced  local  capabilities  and  reduced  American 
contractor  staffing.  In  Bolivia,  aU  missions  are  flown  by  Bolivian  Air  Force  (BAF) 
pilots,  including  those  requiring  night  vision  goggles,  and  an  increasing  share  of 
maintenance  and  logistics  support  is  performed  by  the  BAF.  In  Peru,  all  missions  are 
flown  by  pilots  of  the  Peruvian  National  Police  (PNP),  which  are  pursuing  an 
aggressive  maintenance  training  program.  The  Colombian  National  Police  (CNP)  are 
utilizing  U.S.  assistance  to  pursue  figgressive  eradication  efforts  against  opium  and  coca 
cultivation,  with  record-setting  results  achieved  in  FY  1998/1999. 

Interregional  aviation  activities  are  vital  in  implementing  the  President  s  shift  of 
emphasis  for  U.S.-funded  international  countemarcotics  interdiction  activities  from  the 
dmg  transit  zone  to  drag  producing  countries.  Under  a  mobile  basing  strategy  in  Peru, 
U.S.-owned  helicopters  transport  PNP  personnel  and  U.S.  law  enforcement  advisors  on 
countemarcotics  operations  tooughout  eastern  Peru.  In  Bolivia,  U.S.-owned 
helicopters  enable  the  Bolivian  government  to  project  authority  over  vast  areas  where 
drag  traffickers  previously  operated  with  impunity.  While  some  support  for 
interdiction  projects  in  Central  American  drag  transit  countries  has  been  reduced,  we 
have  retained  a  regional  capability  to  intercept  drag  smuggling  aircraft,  day  or  night,  on 
a  short  notice  temporary  deployment  basis. 

Justification: 

In  FY  2000,  interregional  aviation  activities  will  continue  to  focus  on  Colombia, 

Bolivia  and  Peru,  with  temporary  deployments  of  aircraft  and  personnel,  on  an  as- 
needed  basis,  elsewhere  in  the  Andean  region  and  Central  America.  INL  will  exploit 
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all  opportunities  for  aerial  eradication  while  maintaining  aggressive  interdiction 
activities.  Progress  will  continue  toward  reaching  self-sufficiency  status  of  aircraft 
mamtenance  and  training  programs  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Further  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  programs  to  upgrade  spray  aircraft  capabilities,  including  granular  herbicides 
and  night  flying.  Finally,  the  Aviation  Division  plans  to  phase  in  additional  State 
Department  direct-hire  or  contract  personnel  as  replacements  for  DOD  detailees  to 
ensure  continuity  of  operations. 

Performance  Indicators  for  FY 2000: 

•  Hectares  of  drug  crops  eradicated  with  aerially-applied  herbicides; 

•  Success  of  host  country  interdiction  of  drug  production  and  trafficking  activities 
supported  by  INL  air  assets; 

•  Enhanced  host  governments  institutional  capabilities  to  undertake  countemarcotics 
air  operations  safely  and  effectively; 

•  Continued  personnel  transport,  resupply  activities,  and  provision  of  other  logistics 
support  for  field  activities  ;,pnd 

•  Aerial  reconnaissance  missions  to  pinpoint  drug  production  areas  and  facilities  and 
verify  eradication. 


International  Organizations 

Foreign  Operations  Resources: 

4 

($  in  thousands) 

.  4,517 

V.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives: 


International  organizations  continue  to  be  a  key  element  in  transnational  drug  control. 
Support  for  UN  and  other  multilateral  responses  to  the  drug  threat  is  a  central  and 
ihcreasingly  important  aspect  o|our  overall  countemarcotics  policy  as  reflected  in 
PDD-14,  PDD-44,  and  the  Santiago  Summit.  Moreover,  at  the  UNGA  Special  Session 
on  Narcotics  -  attended  by  President  Clinton  and  more  than  30  other  heads  of  state  - 
the  USG  strongly  promoted  UNDCP’s  plan  for  the  global  elimination  of  illicit  coca  and 
opium  poppy  cultivation  by  2008.  This  is  a  long-term  initiative  that  will  include 
extensive  alternative  development  and  eradication  programs,  which  will  be  coming  on- 
Ime  in  1999  and  2000.  The  increased  emphasis  on  multilateral  issues,  such  as  chemical 
control  and  maritime  cooperation,  as  well  as  the  need  for  new  ways  to  attack  the 
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escalating  heroin  problem  and  implement  the  Presidential  Decision  Directive  against 
heroin,  entail  additional  INL  support  for  effective  international  organization  initiatives. 

Building  countemarcotics  institutions  will  strengthen  democracy  and  promote  die  rule 
of  law  in  many  countries.  Multilateral  organizations  offer  the  advantage  of  leveraging 
contributions  from  other  donors  and  decreasing  the  perception  that  drugs  are 
exclusively  an  U.S.  problem.  Multilateral  programs  also  allow  access  in  regions  where 
the  United  States  is  unable  to  operate  for  political  or  logistical  reasons.  Activities  and 
initiatives  sponsored  by  the  UN,  OAS,  or  other  multilateral  organization  are  often  more 
palatable  to  countries  sensitive  to  sovereignty  concerns. 

Specifically,  the  demands  for  OAS  involvement  in  the  counterdrug  arena  are  also 
increasing.  CICAD  is  critical  to  U.S.  international  objectives  in  the  wake  of  the 
Santiago  Summit  of  the  Americas.  In  addition  to  commitments  by  heads  of  state  to 
fiilly  implement  the  anti-drug  strategy  in  the  hemisphere  -  which  includes  expansion  of 
ongoing  CICAD  program  and  traihing  activities  -  the  Summit  Action  Plan  includes 
endorsement  of  a  U.S.  proposal  to  develop  a  multilateral  mechanism  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  counterdrug  performance  by  the  OAS  member  states.  Assisting  governments 
develop  or  refine  drug  strategies  and  improve  their  national  antidrug  capabilities  is 
critical  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  mechanism.  This  is  one  of  CICAD ’s  niost 
important  roles  and  its  ability  to  assist  member  states  is  dependent  upon  continued 
support  from  the  USG. 

This  International  Organizations  program  provides  funds  to  the  United  Nations 
International  Drug  Control  Program  (UNDCP),  the  OAS  Inter-American  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Commission  (CICAD),  and  the  Colombo  Plan's  Drug  Advisory  Program, 
among  others.  UN  agencies,  international  financial  institutions,  and  multilateral 
development  banks  engaged  in  development  programs  in  drug  source  countries  also 
have  a  role  to  play  by  factoring  coxmtemarcotics  goals  into  their  activities.  INL  will 
promote  activities  through  UNDCP  for  implementation  by  these  bodies.  Key  objectives 
for  the  international  organizations  are  to: 

•  Maintain  strategic  leadership  in  guiding  the  international  drug  control  effort  and 
create  a  political  atmosphere  which  encourages  other  countries  to  view  drug 
control  as  a  major  foreign  policy  concern  and  motivates  them  to  strengthen 
domestic  measures; 

•  Assist  countries  in  developing  the  institutional  infrastructure  to  reduce  the 

production  and  trafficking  of  drugs  by  strengthening  law  enforcenient  agencies, 
mnflp.mi7.ing  judicial  systems,  developing  drug  laws  so  that  countries  can 
investigate,  prosecute,  and  punish  major  drug  kingpins,  and  reducing  the 
demand  for  drugs;  .i 

•  Use  UNDCP,  OAS/CICAD,  and  other  international  organizations  to  execute 
programs  which  expand  multilateral  cooperation,  advance  U.S.  drug  control 
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goals,  or  replace  U.S.-funded  programs  in  countries  where  the  U.S.  presence  is 
limited;  and 

•  Support  efforts  to  make  drug  control  an  integral  part  of  UN  programs  and  to 
ensure  that  a  wide  range  of  UN  assistance  efforts  further  countemarcotics  goals. 

Performance  Indicators: 

U.S.  contributions  to  UNDCP  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  operations  and 

expansion  of  UN  countemarcotics  programs  and  policy.  The  level  of  U.S. 

conttibutions  has  also  led  to  increased  commitment  from  other  donors,  whose  primary 
vehicle  for  international  drag  control  efforts  continues  to  be  the  UN.  Recent  U.S. 
contributions  to  UNDCP  have  led  to: 


•  Expansion  of  the  Southeast  Asia  program  targeting  Burma,  the  largest  opium 
producer,  through  a  cooperative  program  that  includes  China,  Thailand,  and  Laos. 
In  addition  to  new  programs  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  regional  program 
includes  a  pilot  project  in  the  Wa-controlled  area  in  Burma  and  a  project  for  the 
Kachin-controlled  area; 

•  Development  of  a  program  to  support  the  eradication  campaign  in  Nangafhar 
province,  a  key  opium  cultivation  area  in  Afghanistan— the  second  largest  opium 
producer; 

•  Provision  of  UNDCP  chemical  control  investigative  training  and  administrative 
advice  for  Southwest  Asia,  Central  Europe,  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America; 

•  Development  of  a  maritime  training  program; 

•  Establishment  of  a  regional  training  project  in  the  Caribbean  to  train  prosecutors 
and  judges  in  order  to  improve  conviction  rates  on  narcotics-related  cases; 

•  Establishment  of  a  demand  reduction  training  center  for  Central  European  nations 
and  the  Newly-Independent  jStates; 

•  Provision  of  legislative  advice  which  led  to  significant  changes  in  anti-drag  laws  in 
Central  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  in  order  to  implement  the 
1988  UN  Convention;  and 

•  Coordination  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  to  Central  Europe  and  the  NIS,  and 
provision  of  training  and  advice  to  bolster  enforcement  and  customs  institutions. 

.  ■  .  ■  k  '  ■  ' 

U.S.  contributions  to  OAS/CICAD  have  leveraged  increases  from  other  donors,  such  as 

the  EU  and  European  nations,  Japan,  and  UNDCP.  The  OAS  program  concentrates  on 
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building  regional  programs  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Some  of  the  direct 
results  of  U.S.  contributions  to  OAS/CIC AD  include: 

•  Development  of  model  regulations  and  workshops  to  target  money  laundering  and 
asset  forfeiture,  and  a  similar  progr^  for  chemical  control;  ‘ 

•  Implementation  of  a  legal  program  in  Central  America  to  assist  governments  to 
develop  and  harmonize  anti-drug  laws  and  sentencing  guidelines;  and 

Development  of  a  regional  demand  reduction  strategy  for  the  hemisphere,  public 
awareness  and  drug  abuse  prevention  campaigns  through  governments  and 
non-govemmental  organizations,  and  coordination  of  demand  reduction  programming 
for  street  children; 

Justification: 

Increased  USG  assistance  to  UNDCP  will  focus  on  supporting  Executive  Director 
Arlacchi’s  global  strategy  to  eliminate  opium  and  coca  in  ten  years.  The  FY  2000 
request  will  support  UNDCP  programs  to:  1)  begin  and  sustain  projects  in  the  largest 
opium  producing  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  where  the  U.S.  has  limited  access,  i.e. , 

Burma,  China,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia;  2)  leverage  additional  European  support 
for  programs  in  Southwest  Asia  where  opium  cultivation  is  escalating,  i.e.,  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan;  3)  establish  drug  control  institutions  and  regional  cooperation  in  the  New 
Independent  States;  4)  coordinate  and  provide  law  enforcement  training,  judicial 
assistance,  and  demand  reduction  assistance  to  strengthen  the  counterdrug  institutions  in 
Central  Europe;  5)  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  provide  additional  technical  assistance 

to  support  the  strengthening  of  host  government  institutions  involved  in  the 

investigation,  prosecution,  and  confinement  of  major  drug  traffickers  through  a 
program  at  the  University  of  the  West  Indies  in  Bridgetown  and  through  parallel  law 
enforcement  training  programs;  6)  continue  legal  advice  to  assist  the  drafting  and 
implementation  of  legislation  to  implement  the  1988  UN  Convention;  7)  continue 
chemical  control  training  to  assist  governments  to  implement  chemical  control  regimes; 
and  8)  develop  a  maritime  cooperation  training  program. 

As  a  primary  funding  source  for  CICAD,  the  USG  plans  to  fund  much  of  CICAD  s  key 
role  in  supporting  hemispheric  cooperation  and  coordination.  The  FY  2000  request 
will  support  OAS/CICAD  programs  to:  1)  strengthen  national  drug  commissions, 
promote  interagency  cooperation,  maximize  use  of  national  resources,  and  establish  a 
means  of  permitting  these  commissions  to  exchange  information;  2)  enhance  the  Central 
American  Legal  Development  Center  in  Costa  Rica,  and  initiate  parallel  centers  for  the 
Andean  region  and  the  Caribbean;  3)  promote  effective  national  control  of  precursor 
chemicals,  money  laundering  and  arms  trafficking;  4)  develop  a  program  for 
coordinating  international  law  enforcement  training;  5)  provide  specialized  law 
enforcement  training  activities,  such  as  port  security  training,  witness  protection,  and 
court  reporting;  6)  further  develop  and  provide  demand  reduction  assistance  programs; 
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and  7)  conduct  follow-on  activities  identified  in  the  Alternative  Development 
working-level  planning  meeting. 

Remaining  FY  2000 INL  funds  will;  1)  support  regional  treatment  and  drug 
intelligence  gathering  seminars  in  Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia;  2)  expand  the 
Southwest  Asia  drug  prevention  program  coalition;  3)  conduct  public  awareness 
campaigns  throughout  Asia;  4)  develop  a  regional  fora  for  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia;  and  5)  promote  new  initiatives  in  Burma,  Laos,  Viemam 
and  Cambodia. 

Narcotics  Law  Enforcement  Training  And 
Drug  Awareness  And  Demand  Reduction 


Foreign  Operations  Resources: 


Narcotics  Law  Enforcement  Training 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives: 

,  Law  Enforcement  Training  is  designed  to  assist  cooperating  countries  in  creating 
effective  national  organizations  for  investigating  drug  trafficking  and  interdicting  illegal 
narcotics,  thereby  reducing  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  to  the  United  States.  Key 
objectives  of  Narcotics  Law  Enforceihent  Training  are  to: 

•  Contribute  to  the  basic  infrastructure  for  carrying  out  coUntemarcotics  law 
enforcement  activities  in  cooperating  countries; 

•  Improve  technical  and  investigative  skills  of  drug  law  enforcement  personnel  in  key 
drug  producing  countries;  and 

•  Increase  cooperation  and  coordination  between  U.S.  and  foreign  law  enforcement 
officials. 

International  anti-narcotics  training  is  managed  and  funded  by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  carried  Out  by  DEA,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  U.S,  Coast  Guard.  Since 
1971,  INL  has  transferred  approximately  $115  million  to  DEA,  Customs  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  resulting  in  training  for  more  than  66,000  foreign  anti-narcotics  officials. 
Generally,  training  programs  in  the  United  States  are  tailored  to  senior-level 
management  and  policy-level  officials,  while  programs  offered  overseas  are  normally 
for  operational  personnel. 
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INL's  law  enforcement  training  progr^s  constitute  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
implementing  the  current  U.S.  countemarcotics  strategy  for  institution-building  and 
promotion  of  host-nation  self-sufficiency.  U.S.  countemarcotics  efforts  overseas  will 
be  evaluated  hy  their  achievements  in  establishing  effective  host  country  enforcement 
institutions  which  remove  drags  from  circulation  before  leaving  the  country  of 
production.  The  prime  responsibility  of  U.S.  personnel  overseas  is  to  promote  the 
creation  of  host  government  systems,  which  are  compatible  with  and  serve  the  same 
broad  goals  as  those  in  the  United  States. 

INL-funded  training  will  continue  to  support  the  major  U.S.  and  international  strategies 
for  combating  narcotics  trafficldng  worldwide.  Major  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
training  on  a  regional  basis  utilizing  the  newly  established  International  Law 
Enforcement  Academies  as  a  venue  where  appropriate,  and  to  contributing  to  the 

activities  of  international  organizations,  such  as  the  UNDCP  and  the  OAS. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  furnish  programs  only  to  those  countries  considered 
to  be  of  high  priority  for  U.S.  anti-narcotics  interests.  Through  the  meetings  of  major 
donors,  the  Dublin  Group,  UNDCP  and  other  international  fora,  the  United  States  will 
coordinate  with  and  urge  other  states  to  shoulder  greater  responsibility  in  providing 
training  which  serves  their  particular  strategic  interests.  This  coordination  will  also 
help  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication  of  training  efforts. 

Programs  dealing  with  financial  crimes  (i.e.,  methods  for  promoting  asset  seizure  and 
combating  money  laundering)  will  continue  to  expand.  INL  will  continue  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  Washington  agencies  in  response  to  assistance  requests  from  U.S. 
Embassies .  This  will  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  and  ensure  that  presentations 
represent  the  full  range  of  U.S.  Government  policies  and  procedures. 

Performance  Indicators: 

During  the  past  year,  INL  training  has  become  increasingly  focused  on  encouraging 
self-sufficiency  in  foreign  law  enforcement  agencies  throu^  infrastructure 
development.  Basic  instruction  programs  were  provided  only  in  countries  living 
limited  experience  with  anti-narcotics  activities.  Most  of  the  training  scheduled  was  in 
more  sophisticated  areas,  such  as  executive  and  management  development,  asset 
forfeiture  and  financial  investigations,  use  of  special  enforcement  teams, 

countemarcotics  security  measures,  partnerships  with  the  private  sector  and 

instructional  techniques. 

Law  enforcement  training  continued  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  emerging 
problem  of  heroin  trafficking  and  abuse.  Programs  were  provided  to  opium  production 
and  transit  countries  where  U.S.  access  has  recently  improved  such  as  China,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  the  Central  Asian  republics.  Training  also  focused  on  the  New 
Independent  States,  paving  the  way  for  a  much  broader  U.S.  law  enforcement 
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assistance  program,  which  was  implemented  during  the  fiscal  year.  Emphasis  was 
maintained  on  the  South  and  Central  American  coWtries  that  are  the  prime  source  of 
narcotics  destined  for  the  United  States. 

Justification: 

The  demand  from  foreign  governments  and  U.S.  embassies  abroad  for  INL-sponsored 
training  continues.  Funds  requested  for  FY  2000  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
accommodate  the  demand  and  the  growing  emphasis  on  law  enforcement  training  as  a 
vehicle  for  achieving  many  of  the  basic  objectives  of  its  countemarcotics  policy. 

Drug  Awareness  And  Demand  Reduction 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives: 

Drug  Awareness  and  Demand  Reduction  programs  seek  to  reduce  the  worldwide 
denmd  for  illicit  drugs  and  minimize  the  flow  of  narcotics  to  the  U.S.  by  stimulating 
foreign  governments  and  institutions  to  increase  attention  on  the  effects  of  drug  abuse 
on  their  societies,  and  to  target  the  trafficking  groups  responsible  for  these  problems. 

Key  objectives  of  Drug  Awareness.and  Demand  Reduction  Training  are  to: 

•  Strengthen  the  ability  of  host  nations  to  conduct  more  effective  demand  reduction 
efforts  on  their  own; 

•  Encourage  df^  producing  and  transit  countries  to  invest  resources  in  drug 
awareness,  demand  reduction,  and  training  to  build  public  support  and  political  will 
for  countemarcotics  programs;  and 

•  Improve  coordination  and  support  of  international  drug  awareness  and 
reduction  amongst  the  U.S. ,  donor  countries,  and  international  organizations. 

INL-funded  training  helps  host  nation  countemarcotics  institutions  to  independently 
conduct  more  effective  demand  reduction  and  public  awareness  programs.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  cocaine  producing  and  transit  countries  in  Latin  America  and  the 
emerging  heroin  threat  from  South  Asia.  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Africa  will  constitute  other  areas  of  focus.  These  activities  will  be  undertaken  in 
collaboration  with  other  donor  countries  and  international  organizations  to  enhance 
multilateral  activities  and  reduce  costs  to  the  USG. 

INL  will  continue  its  collaborative  arrangements  with  other  U  S.  agencies  (NIDA, 
USIA)  and  regional  organizations  (OAS).  Training  and  technical  assistance  in  FY  2000 
wiU  continue  to  emphasize  treatment,  prevention,  education,  and  dmg  research.  While 
training  will  go  on  in  these  four  critical  areas,  the  program  will  enhance  its  focus  on  the 
development  of  national,  regional,  and  international  coalitions  of  public/private  sector 
organizatioiis  to  strengthen  national  and  international  cooperation  and  actions  against 
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the  drug  trade.  In  response  to  PDD-42  on  international  organized  crime,  the  training 
program  will  address  the  role  of  youth  gangs  and  related  violence  in  the  international 
drug  trade  by  providing  technical  assistance  on  the  development  of  intervention 
methods  for  this  high-risk  population,  which  represents  a  prime  recruiting  pool  for 
organized  crime  groups. 

The  public  awareness  program  will  strengthen  the  ability  of  host  countries  to  build 
public  support  and  bolster  the  political  will  for  implementing  countemarcotics 
programs.  Training  will  focus  on  the  development  of  national-level  drug  awareness 
C3mpaigns  that  demonstrate  connections  between  the  drug  trade  and  other  concerns 
such  as  economic  growth,  democracy,  and  the  environment.  On  the  local  level, 
training  wiU  focus  on  the  establishment  of  effective  drug  awareness/education 
campaigns  in  schools  and  the  community  (including  the  use  of  media  and  advertising 
resources).  Technical  assistance  will  help  host  governments  conduct  sustained  drug 
awareness  campaigns  by  developing  linkages  between  the  corporate  sector  and  the  mass 
media.  The  public  awareness  program  will  also  help  develop  regional  and  international 
coalitions  of  non-government  organizations  (NGOs)  to  mobilize  international  opinion 
against  the  drug  trade  and  encourage  governments  to  develop  and  implement  strong 
countemarcotics  policies  and  programs. 

The  demand  reduction  program  will  continue  work  at  the  grassroots  levels  to  build  a 
base  among  the  public/private  sectors  to  sustain  pressure  against  the  dmg  trade.  The 
program  will  help  establish  and  sustain  strong  community  partnerships  and  coalitions  of 
public/private  sector  programs  for  drug  prevention/treatment,  create  or  enhance 
effective  community-  and  school-based  prevention  programs,  and  improve  services 
provided  by  treatment  and  after-care  programs.  tj? 

Performance  Indicators: 

Through  INL-funded  training  and  technical  assistance,  host  governments  have  been  able 
to  engage  their  own  national  institutions,  communities  and  resources  to  reduce  their 
demand  for  illicit  dmgs.  INL  has  been  able  to  convince  other  donor  countries  and 
international  organizations  to  provide  support  to  priority  U.S.  international  demand 
reduction  programs. 

Significant  demand  reduction  program  achievements  include: 

•  Fourteen  key  countries  in  Latin  America  and  South  Asia  continue  to  develop  and 
staff  their  own  dmg  treatment/prevention  programs; 

•  All  source  and  key  transit  countries  implemented  their  own  national  level  drag 
awareness  rampaigns  and  conducted  their  own  national  level  epidemiological 
surveys  in  Soufo  America; 
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•  Countries  in  South  America  and  Asia  developed  training  and  prevention  coalitions 
in  each  region  for  demand  reduction; 

•  The  European  Community,  UNDCP,  OAS,  UNICEF,  Colombo  Plan,  and  host 
governments  co-sponsored  with  INL  regional  training  events  in  Latin  America, 
South  Asia,  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  developed  specialized  drug  prevention  projects 
for  high-risk  youth  in  Latin  America. 

Justification: 

Foreign  governments  frequently  request  training  assistance  for  their  demand  reduction 
efforts,  pointing  out  that  drugs  affect  their  children  as  well  as  those  in  the  United 
States.  In  return  for  their  efforts  against  production  and  trafficking,  they  request 
information  on  the  latest  U.S.  demand  reduction  technology.  Drug  research  training 
helps  host  nations  to  document  existing  drug  problems;  public  awareness  training  helps 
disseminate  this  information  to  the  general  public  and  mobilize  private/public  sector 
responses  against  drug  trafficking.  When  countries  fund  their  own  treatment  and 
prevention  programs,  they  not  only  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  drug  problem,  but 
also  tend  to  target  those  groups  (e.g.,  traffickers)  responsible  for  that  problem.  The 
requested  demand  reduction  budget  has  been  reduced  slightly  since  costs  for  expanded 
activities  will  come  from  collaboration  with' other  donor  countries  and  international 
organizations. 


Program  Development  and  Support 


Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives: 

Program  Development  and  Support  (PD&S)  funds  provide  for  the  domestic 
administrative  operating  costs  associated  with  INL.  The  key  objectives  of  PD&S  funds 
are  to: 

•  Develop  and  manage  narcotics  control  and  international  crime  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State; 


•  Coordinate  with  other  U.S.  Government  agencies;  and 
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•  Provide  program,  financial,  procurement,  and  administrative  guidance  and 
assistance  for  narcotics  and  crime  programs  worldwide. 

Performance  Indicators: 

Within  the  Department  of  State,  INL  maintains  a  cadre  of  program  and  technical 
experts  to  meet  overseas  and  domestic  requirements  and  support  field  needs. 
Washington  staff  activities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following:  overall  policy 
formulation,  guidance,  and  analysis;  developing,  guiding,  evaluating,  and  backstopping 
programs  overseas;  conducting  periodic  visits  to  embassy  narcotics  affairs  sections  to 
review,  analyze,  and  make  reconunendations  on  programs;  developing  or  sponsoring 
management  control  seminars  for  overseas  staff;  developing  training  programs  for  new 
personnel;  and  coordinating  its  activities  with  other  agencies  and  governments. 

Justification: 

More  than  67  per  cent  of  the  requested  funds  wiU  be  used  for  the  salaries  and  benefits 
of  INL  Washington  based  employees  and  of  employees  loaned  to  INL  from  other  State 
Department  bureaus  and, other  agencies.  Travel  is  also  funded  with  PD&S  funds.  Staff 
travel  is  essential  to  review  and  evaluate  the  many  programs  the  Bureau  supports 
worldwide,  as  well  as  to  promote  and  advance  international  countemarcotics  foreign 
policy  objectives.  In  addition,  PD&S  flind^  are  used  for  special  studies,  short-term 
technical  assistance,  staff  training,  equipment,  administrative  services  and  supplies. 

FY  2000 

International  Narcotics  Control 
Direct  Hire  Staffing 

FY  2000  Staffing:  The  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement  Affairs 
(INL)  expects  to  have  a  total  of  150  permanent  positions,  not  including  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Department  of  State's  Salary  and  Expenses 
account.  Of  the  150  Bureau  positions,  15  would  be  dedicated  to  International  Criminal 
Justice  programs  and  are  funded  by  State's  Salary  and  Expenses  account.  The 
remaining  135  positions  are  funded  by  the  International  Narcotics  Control  account. 

Of  these  135  Bureau-funded  positions,  87  would  be  Washington-based  and  funded  with 
Program  Development  and  Support  funds,  including  three  reimbursable  support 
personnel  positions  assigned  to  other  bureaus.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  has  one 
direct-hire  American  regional  narcotics  affairs  officer  in  Miami  whose  position  is 
financed  from  the  program  funds  of  that  office.  Overseas,  a  total  of  30  direct-hire 
American  field  positions  and  17  direct-hire  foreign  national  positions  are  financed  from 
INL  country  program  funds  to  implement  the  Bureau's  narcotics  efforts  overseas. 
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INL  Anti-Crime  Programs 
Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


($  in  thousands) 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives'. 


In  his  May  1998  letter  of  transmittal  for  the  International  Crime  Control  Strategy,  the 
President  referred  to  the  growing  danger  of  international  organized  crime  as  being  not 
only  a  law  enforcement  problem,  but  also  a  national  security  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Transparent  national  borders,  fewer  trade  restrictions,  and  truly  global  fmancial  and 
telecommunications  systems  provide  significant  opportunities  for  criminal  organizations 
to  expand  operations  beyond  national  boundaries.  The  global  reach  of  organized  crime 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  industrialized  countries  and  emerging  democracies  to  detect, 
investigate,  and  prosecute  criminals.  Emerging  democracies  sometimes  lack  the 
resources,  laws,  and  capabilities  to  counter  threats  posed  by.  sophisticated  criminal 
networks.  Organized  crime  groups  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Asia,  and  Italy  are 
forming  partnerships  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  drug  barons  of  Latin 
America.  Their  activities  pose  major  challenges  to  U.S.  national  interests  abroad,  such 
as  American  businesses  and  their  employees,  U.S.  tourists,  and  to  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  Americans  at  home. 

The  Secretary  of  State  mandated  the  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  and  Law 
E^orcement  Affairs  to  fund,  coordinate,  and  provide  policy  guidance  for  international 
crime  matters.  This  includes  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  training  assistance  and 
procurement  of  equipment  for  those  countries  in  which  international  criminal  activity 
arises.  The  key  objectives  are  to: 

•  Combat  the  growing  threat  to  U.S.  national  security  posed  by  international 
organized  crime; 

•  Assist  emerging  democracies  to  strengthen  their  national  judicial  and  law 
enforcement  institutions  to  counter  illegal  Criminal  activities  through  training, 
equipment  and  techmcal  assistance  to  promote  effectiveness  by  sponsoring 
coordination  task  forces; 


*  Does  not  reflect  FSA,  SEED  Act  and  PKO  funding  transferred  from  USAID  for  FY  98  (total 
$56.8  million). 

*  The  FY  1999  and  FY  2000  budgets  do  not  reflect  FSA  and  SEED  Act  funding.  This  funding  will  be 
allocated  to  INL. 

’  Ibid. 
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•  Strengthen  efforts  by  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations  to  assist  member 
'’States  in  combating  international  criminal  activity; 

•  As  required  by  the  OAS  Convention,  develop  and  provide  training  on  the  illicit 
manufacmre  and  trafficking  of  firearms  for  Central  and  Latin  America; 

•  Develop  regional  Small  Arms  Centers  in  Africa  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Mali 
moratorium,  and  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  with  the  goal  of  building 
stronger  law  enforcement  networks  to  fight  the  uncontrolled  trafficking  in  small 
arms  on  the  continent; 

•  Create  networking  among  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  counterparts  in 
other  nations  to  more  effectively  prosecute  crimes  in  the  U.S.; 

•  Provide  sophisticated  high-tech  and  technical  assistance  to  combat  new  financial  and 
money  laundering; 

•  Provide  training  in  intellecmal  property  rights ,  computer  and  telecommunications 

related  crimes  through  local  and  regional  issues  based  training; 

•  Provide  training  programs  to  help  curb  alien  smuggling,  trafficking  in  women  and 
children,  and  violence  against  women  and  children;  and 

•  Support  the  establishment  of  international  law  enforcement  training  academies  for 
South/Central  America  and  Bangkok  and  continue  support  of  the  Budapest  training 
program. 

•  Development  programs  to  protect  the  critical  cyber  controlled  infrastrucmre  from 
attacks 

Performance  Indicators: 

The  United  States  is  making  strides  in  several  fora  towards  enhancing  mtemational 
cooperation  in  the  fight  against  international  organized  crime.  In  FY  1998,  over  4,000 
law  enforcement  officers  from  Central  Europe  anfthe  NIS  received  training  under 
INL/ENT’s  Anti-Crime  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Program  (ACTTA).  Several 
agencies  reported  that  parmerships  forged  through  training  with  their  Central  European 
and  NIS  counterparts  are  solving  cases  of  rnumal  concern,  The  State/INL-funded 
International  Law  Enforcement  Academy  (ILEA)  in  Budapest  trained  250  NIS  and 
Central  European  police  managers  in  its  eight- week  program  in  1998.  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Italy,  Russia  and  the  Council  of  Europe  are  providing 
instructors  to  teach  units  on  nuclear  smugglmg,  organized  crime,  VAT  tax  evasion, 
human  rights,  and  media  relations  as  part  of  the  eight-week  program  at  ILEA. 

President  Clmton's  UNGA  speech  in  October  1995  referred  to  the  Budapest  Academy 
as  a  model  for  developing  other  regional  academies  around  the  world. 
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INL  has  developed  a  financial  training  program  for  providing  law  enforcement,  rule  of 
law,  and  central  bank  training  and  assistance  to  emerging  democracies.  A  prime  focus 
of  the  training  program  is  a  multi-agency  approach  to  addressing  international  financial 
crimes,  law  enforcement  development,  organized  crime,  and  countemarcotics  training 
Supported  by  and  in  cooperation  with  INL,  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ),  Treasury 
Department  component  agencies  (including  the  Financial  Crimes  Enforcement  Network 
(FINCEN)  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (OCC)),  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  (F]^),  and  non-government  organizations  offered 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  programs  worldwide. 

During  1998,  INL  funded  numerous  programs  to  combat  international  financial  crimes, 
including  money  laundering.  Nearly  every  federal  law  enforcement  agency  assisted  in 
this  effort  by  providing  basic  and  advanced  training  courses  in  all  aspects  of  financial 
criminal  activity.  In  addition,  many  federal  agencies  were  provided  funding  to  conduct 
assessments  and  develop  specialized  training  in  identified  countries  worldwide. 

As  in  previous  years,  INL  training  programs  continue  to  focus  on  the  interagency 
approach  and  bring  together,  where  possible,  law  enforcement,  judicial  and  central 
bank  authorities  in  assessments  and  training  programs.  This  approach  allows  for  an 
exchange  of  information  and  a  dialogue  usually  not  undertaken  by  those  attending  the 
traming  seminars.  This  approach  has  proven  successful  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
from  Central  arid  South  America  to  Russia,  the  Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  Central  Europe. 

An  initiative  to  work  with  the  National  Insurance  Crime  Bureau,  the  FBI  and  USCS  is 
designed  to  recover  U.S.  stolen  vehicles  from  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
U.S.  has  developed  a  model  treaty  to  identify,  recover,  and  return  stolen  vehicles  to 
their  owners,  and  a  training  program  for  local  law  enforcement  to  recover  these 
vehicles.  This  treaty  has  been  signed  with  Belize,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Guatemala.  Talks  are  still  underway  with  Honduras,  Panama,  and  Venezuela  with 
signed  agreements  hoped  for  1999.  Panama,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Venezuela 
have  received  training  on  ways  to  combat  stolen  car  trafficking. 

State  sponsored  ATF/USCS  provided  Basic  Firearms  Trafficking  training  courses  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  advanced  courses  (conducted  in  the  U.S.)  for 
fifteen  countries  in  these  regions.  Teams  froni  these  two  agencies  also  performed  needs 
assessments  and  assisted  authorities  in  tracing  of  seized  firearms  in  ten  countries .  In 
addition,  an  International  Firearms  Regional  Seminar  attended  by  key  law  enforcement 
personnel  from  15  countries  was  conducted  in  Miami. 

Since  1993,  an  inter-agency  working  group  chaired  by  INL  has  coordinated  the 
interdictions  of  15  Chinese  alien  stnuggling  vessels  and  the  return  of  its  illegal 
immigrants  to  China.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is  working  with  the 
Inter-Governmental  Consultations  group  (IGC),  the  International  Organization  for 
Migration,  the  European  Uniori,  the  Budapest  Group,  and  the  P-8  to  coordinate 
enforcement  efforts,  assist  sending  and  transit  countries  to  combat  alien  smuggling. 
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trafficking  in  people,  and  to  enact  anti-smuggling  laws  where  none  cimently  exist.  The 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the  United  Nations  Crime  Commission,  and  the 
International  Maritime  Organization  have  adopted  resolutions  pondemning  alien 
smuggling  and  directing  the  creation  of  protocols  to  the  Organized  Crime  Convention 
regarding  alien  smuggling  and  trafficking  of  women  and  children. 

The  Caribbean  Crime  Initiative  is  designed  to  enhance  ongoing  efforts  to  combat 
organized  criminal  activity  in  the  region.  A  regional  Wimess  security  tramng  program, 
for  example,  has  been  developed  as  part  of  this  initiative.  This  program  is  being 
implemented  to  improve  Caribbean  government  protection  of  wimesses  prior  to  and 
during  the  trial. 

Justification: 

The  INL  FY  2000  budget  request  is  based  on  the  requirements  set  forth  in  PDD-42, 
"International  Organized  Crime,"  and  reflects  the  consolidated  management  of  law 
enforcement  and  police  training  programs.  INL  will  use  fetoal,  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  International  Criminal  Investigative  Assistance  Program 
(ICITAP)  ,  and  other  organizations  to  provide  law  enforcement  training  programs  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  East  Asia.  Funding  for 
programs  in  the  New  Independent  States  (NIS),  Russia  and  Central  Europe  are  funded 
out  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act  and  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy 
accounts,  respectively.  The  program,  generally,  will  place  significant  emphasis  on 
financial  crimes  money  laundering,  alien  and  weapons  trafficking,  and  combating 
organized  and  financial  Crime. 

ILEA:  INL  will  continue  funding  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  training 
progra^  at  the  International  Law  Enforcement  Training  Aca^my  (ILEA)  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  Bangkok  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  ILEA  provides  an  eight-week 
personal  and  professional  development  program  for  approximately  250  mid-level  police 
Lnagers  each  year.  In  addition,  over  400  criminal  justice  officials  receive  specialized 
training  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  each  year. 

Alien  Smuggling/Trafficking  in  Women  and  Children:  INL  will  ^sist  the  NIS, 
Russia,  and  Central  Europe  to  more  effectively  combat  alien  smuggling/traffic^g  in 
women  and  children  by  enacting  anti-smuggling  legislation,  training  and  working 

through  existing  fora,  such  as  the  Gr8  Senior  Experts  Group  on  Transnational 

Organized  Crime  (the  Lyon  Group)  and  the  Budapest  Group. 

Legal  and  Regulatory  Reform:  Working  with  Justice  and  Treasury  agencies  against 
international  organized  crime,  INL  will  continue  the  development  of  programs  to  assist 
central  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  to  prevent  and  investigate  financial  fraud 
and  money  laundering.  INL  will  also  provide  progr^  on  drug  and  crime  prevention, 
including  prevention  and  investigating  of  domestic  violence,  sexual  assault,  wimess 

protection  and  community  policing. 
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Critical  Infrastructure  Protection:  INL  will  carry  out  its  responsibilities  as  the 
Departoent's  fonctional  coordinator  for  critical  infrastructure  protection  (CIP)  issues 
including  leading  the  USG  international  outreach  effort  under  PDD-63,  through  a 
program  of  inter-agency  meetings  and  coordination,  establishment  of  a  database  of  USG 
mtemational  CIP  activities,  and  travel  to  engage  other  nations,  international 
organizations  and  multinational  corporations  in  CIP  discussions  and  efforts. 

Latin  America 

Law  Enforcement  Training:  INL  will  support  programs  to  assist  justice  sector,  law 
enforcement  and  regulatory  agencies  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  in  their 
efforts  to  combat  international  criminal  activities,  particularly  financial  fraud  and 
money  laundering.  These  progr^s  will  be  designed  to  complement  INL’s  ongoing 
countemarcotics  programs.  &  & 

Stolen  Cars:  INL  will  fund  the  next  phase  of  the  program  to  negotiate  bilateral 
agreements  with  regional  govermnents.  These  agreements  will  provide  standard 
procedures  for  Ae  recovery  and  return  from  Central  America  of  stolen  U.S.  vehicles 
and  provide  traming  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to  reduce  the  annual  several  hundred 
milhon-dollar  losses  in  car  theft  from  the  Uiiited  States.  The  U.S.  insurance  industry 
sftongly  supports  this  program,  which  will  expand  to  South  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  stolen  U  S.  vehicles  are  being  marketed  in  large  numbers. 

Alien  Smuggling/Trafficking  in  Women  and  Children:  Through  INL’s  efforts,  many 
Latin  American  countries  are  beginning  to  improve  their  efforts  to  combat  alien  * 
smuggling  by  enacting  anti-smuggling  legislation,  and  by  coordinating  enforcement 
operations  against  alien  smugglers.  INL  will  continue  to  assist  these  countries  to 
combat  alien  smuggling  through  training,  information  sharing,  and  coordinated 
enforcement  operations  . 

■  V  ' 

Firearms  Trafficking:  INL  will  continue  to  coordinate  the  third  year  of  a  Joint 

ATF/Customs  training  program  to  assist  Latin  American  countries  in  developing  their 
own  programs  to  combat  firearms  trafficking  as  required  by  the  OAS  Convention. 
Assist^ce  will  include  teaching  weapons  identification.  Classification,  nomenclature, 

markings  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  traces  and  procedures  for  requesting  U  S  law 
enforcement  assistance. 

Africa  and  East  Asia 

Africa:  INL,  in  conjunction  with  Treasury,  Justice,  DOD,  CIA,  and  other  State 
Department  bureaus,  is  in  the  process  of  developing  Small  Arms  Centers  to  provide  law 
enforcement  training  and  technical  assistance  in  newly-emerging  democracies  that  will 
emphasize  respect  for  human  rights  by  demonstrating  how  U.S.  agencies  function  to 
enhance  the  rule  of  law.  INL  also  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  law  enforcement 
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agencies  in  South  Africa  responsible  for  preventing  illegal  trafficWng  in  nuclear 
materials  and  small  arms,  community-based  policing,  administration  of  justice,  money 
laundering  and  legislative  and  judicial  reform. 

East  Asia:  INL  will  provide  law  enforcement  training  to  prevent  financial  fraud  and 
money  laundering,  and  to  combat  organized  crime  groups  involved  in  alien 
smuggling/trafficking  in  women  and  children. 

Multilateral  Organizations/Other 

International  Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  ^ogram  aCITAP): 
ICITAP  law  enforcement  and  forensics  training  will  be  provided  for  countries  in 
transition  from  civil  strife  or  military  rule  to  democratic  rule  (i.e.,  Haiti,  Bosnia). 

Multilateral  Organizations  and  Initiatives:  Funding  for  the  UN's  Crime  Prevention 
and  Criminal  Justice  Branch  and  other  multilateral  organizations  will  be  provided  for 
specific  justice  sector  and  law  enforcement  training  and  technical  assistance  programs. 

Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF):  Contributions  to  key  research  activities  md 
meetings  of  the  FATF  not  otherwise  funded  by  the  U.S.  Government,  international 
organizations,  or  operational  expenses  of  the  office  will  aid  in  addressing 
money-laundering  crimes  (i.e.,  Asia/Pacific  Group  (APG);  Caribbean  Financial  Action 
Task  Force  (CFATF);  OAS/CICAD  and  the  Council  of  Europe). 

Performance  Indicators:  V; 

•  Minimized  duplication  of  U.S.  police  formulation  to  combat  international 
organized  crime-international  financial  and  economic  crimes,  particularly 
money-laundering,  and  international  illegal  trafficking,  particularly  alien 
smuggling  and  trafficking  in  women  and  children; 

•  Strengthened  ability  of  emerging  democracies  and  their  institutions  to  deal  with 

the  challenges  of  organized  crime  groups  and  other  crimes; 

•  Partnerships  formed  between  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  and  their 
counterparts  in  solving  international  cases  of  mutual  concern, 

•  Reduction  of  organized  criminal  groups,  illegal  trafficking,  and  financial  and 
economic  crimes  in  the  countries  listed  above;  and 

•  Improved  law  enforcement  capability  and  effectiveness  of  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice. 
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Systems  Support  and  Upgrade 
Foreign  Operations  Resources; 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives'. 


In  FY  1997,  INL  initiated  a  program  to  maintain  aviation  systems  deployed  throughout 
the  world,  rather  than  including  funding  for  these  in  individual  country  programs.  This 
approach  provides  standardization  of  services  and  support,  and  allows  savings  through 
^onomy  of  scale  in  procurement.  Because  costs  incurred  within  contracts  for 
uuhvidual  items  are  subject  to  negotiation  and  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  our 
estimates,  this  provides  INL  the  flexibility  of  a  line  item  covering  several  different 
systems  to  allpw  adjustments  in  funding  levels.  Specific  Systems  Support  and  Upgrade 

projects  include  C-26  support,  an  airborne  surveillance  initiative  and  refurbishment  of 
OV-10  Broncos. 

Through  this  funding,  specialized  systems  which  are  currently  not  available  will  be 
provided  to  meet  countemarcotics  mission  requirements  in  support  of  surveillance 
detection,  eradication,  interdiction,  and  logistics.  The  Bureau  will  also  be  able  to  ’ 
improve  the  performance  characteristics  of  existing  systems  to  better  utilize  their 
capability,  extend  their  useful  life,  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  reconnaissance 
eradication,  and  interdiction  efforts. 

Performance  Indicators: 


C-26  Support:  A  total  of  19  C-26  aircraft  have  been  or  will  be  transferred  under 
Section  506(a)(2)  authority  to  the  governments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela 
and  B^bados  (in  support  of  the  regional  security  system).  To  assist  these  countries  in  ’ 
optumzmg  the  utility  of  these  aircraft,  the  U  S.  will  investigate  the  feasibility  of  and 
encourage  host  nation  participation  in  a  centrally  managed  logistics  system  that  will 
allow  nations  to  minimize  spares  inventory  while  maximizing  availability.  The  result 
will  be  a  reduction  in  total  cost  of  ownership,  higher  flying  rates,  and  greater  levels  of 
safety  and  standardization. 

Airborne  Suiweillance  Initiative:  One  of  the  remaining  critical  shortfalls  in  the  current 
countemarcotics  operational  strncmre  overseas  is  the  lack  of  host  government 
surveillance,  detection,  and  monitoring  capability.  Traffickers  operate  with  near 
impunity  as  they  violate  border  integrity  while  transporting  a  variety  of  forms  of 
contraband.  Customs  laws  have  become  meaningless  as  air,  land,  and  maritime 
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conveyances  choose  arrival  ports/points  at  their  discretion.  In  short,  most  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  lack  the  fundamental  means  of  assuring  their  own  sovereignty. 

In  response,  INL  is  funding  the  development  of  an  airborne  surveillance  system  that 
will  be  integrated  and  installed  in  a  number  of  C-26  aircraft.  These  systems  will  be 
tailored  to  host  government  needs  and  will  provide  critical  information  to  command  and 
control  centers  capable  of  analyzing  and  disseminating  data  to  appropriate  regulatory  or 
enforcement  units.  The  system  will  be  developed  to  augment  and  complement  other 
effective  elements  of  the  enforcement  system.  Additionally,  INL  will  coordinate  with 
C-26  user  nations  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  relevant  surveillance  information  across 
national  boundaries. 

OV-10  Refurbishment:  In  FY  1997,  INL  received  22  OV-IOD  aircraft  previously  used 
by  DOD  which  have  increased  capabilities  for  conducting  massive  coca  and  opium 
aerial  eradication  campaigns  throughout  Latin  America  compared  to  existing  T-65 
aircraft.  The  employment  of  these  aircraft,  equipped  with  armored  coclq)its  and  twin 
engines,  will  increase  speed,  range,  pilot  safety,  and  herbicide  carrying  capacity.  The 
OV-10  refiirbishment  program  will  allow  for  major  modification  of  Aese  airframes  to. 
reduce  weight  and  modernize  electrical,  avionics,  cockpit  configuration,  and  special 
mission  equipment  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  aircraft’s  capability  and  extend  its 

useful  life.  These  aircraft  will  have  a  fiill  day/night  eradication  capability. 

Performance  Indicators  for  FY  2000: 

•  Provide  specialized  systems,  especially  air  assets,  to  meet  countenj^cotics  mission 

requirements;  and  ■ 

•  Improve  performance  ability  of  existing  systems  to  extend  their  effectiveness  and 
useful  life. 
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Arms  Control  Considerations 

continues  to  be  an  indispensable  U.S.  policy  instrument  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  eraTor  exertmg  constructive  leadership  in  advancing  international  peace ^and 
^cunty  and  mcreasmg  the  number  of  states  with  democratic  political  institutions  and 

free  nwket  economies.  Judiciously  used,  arms  transfers  c^ 

mtemal  anji  regional  stability,  strengthen  and  revitalize  mutual  security  relationships  and 

demonsttateendurmg  interest  in  the  security  of  friends  and  allies^  NewS“veu“^ 

Nonproliferation  and  Disarmament  Fund 
f multilateral  efforts  to  control  the  spread  of  missiles,  nuclear  and 
chemcal/biological  weapons,  and  destabilizing  conventional  arms  transfers  These 
approaches  to  international  security  promote  regional  and  global 
tabihty  by  eiAancmg  the  deterrent  and  defense  capabilities  of  U.S.  friends  and  allies 
and  actively  advancing  U.S.  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  objectives. 

The  U  S.  security  assistance  program  complements  U.S.  arms  control  policy  of 
promotmg  mtemational  security  through  negotiation  and  support  for  bilateral  regional 
and  multilateral  agreements  and  arrangements,  and  assuring  compliance  with  existing  ’ 
^eements.  It  dso  enhances  the  United  States’  ability  to  limit  the  proliferation  of 
potentially  destabilizing  weapons,  especially  in  regions  of  tension  and  conflict  by  giving 
stetefth  for  ensuring  their  security.  As  the  President’s  aims  traisfer^olily 

area  actively  seek  greater  transparency  and  responsibility  in  the  ^ 

area  of  arms  transfers  to  regions  of  instability.  Carefully  structured  security  asSstance 

and^ir?^  support  U.S.  arms  control  policy  of  allowing  transfers  which  enhance  stability 
Md  U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  of  curbing  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
estruction,  their  delivery  systems,  and  destabilizing  conventional  arms  transfers. 

The  President’s  arms  transfer  policy  requires  the  careful,  case-by-case  evaluation  of  each 

aZf  1^  contributions  to  foreign  policy  and  national  security  The 

^  control  implications  of  each  transfer  are  essential  elements  of  this  evaluationTand 
ach  tr^fer  is  specifically  reviewed  for  its  impact  upon  U.S.  arms  control  and 

^  considers,  inter  alia,  whether  a  proposed 
tramfer  is  consistent  with  U.S.  mterests  in  maintaining  or  enhancing  stability  v^thin  the 
region;  whether  the  proposed  transfer  can  be  absorbed  without  overburdenii  the 
recipient  s  imlit^  support  system  or  financial  resources;  whether  the  proposed  transfer 

“"IT  r  »<•  Wheats 

effects  of  the  transfer  are  offset  by  positive  contributions  to  U.S.  regional  interests  and 
objectiv^.  After  mtegration  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmamenf  Agency  (ACDAV 

S  given  nonproliferation  concerns  wfu  continii  to 

be  given  full  consideration  m  decisions  on  arms  transfers  and  security  assistance  within  a 
reorganized  Department  structure.  ^  «»!>!»iMance  wimm  a 
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Estimating  Foreign  Military  Sales 

Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  policies  derive  from  U.S.  statutes,  Presidential  directives, 
and  policies  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense.  The  U.S.  offers  to  sell  defense 
articles  and  services  (including  training)  under  FMS  procedures  only  in  response  to 
specific  requests  from  authorized  representatives  from  foreign  governments  or  eligible 
international  organizations. 

The  following  table  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  shows  the  total  dollar  value  by  country 
of  goveniment-to  government  FMS  Letters  of  Offer  and  Accept^ce  (LOA  s)  signed  in 
FY  1998,  regardless  of  when  the  articles  and  services  were  or  will  be  delivered. 

The  second  part  shows  die  estunated  dollar  values  projected  for  FY  1999  and  FY  2000. 
These  estimates  are  derived  through  an  analysis  of  each  country  under  conditions  of 
extreme  uncertainty.  Projections  are  based  on:  analysis  of  expectations  of  interests  by 
potential  purchasers  which  may  not  result  in  official  requests;  judgments  of  which 
requests  may  be  approved  and  which  may  result  in  actual  sales  offers  after  completion  of 

athorough,  and  often  lengthy,  U.S.  Government  review  process;  and  a  judgment  not 

only  of  how  essential  the  military  equipment  or  defense  service  is  to  toe  country  s 
defense  needs,  but  also  of  whether  the  purchase  will  be  approved  during  the  purchasing 
country’s  budget  process.  Projections  include  an  estimate  of  potential  requests  for  major 
increases  in  scope  (amendments)  to  prior-year  cases.  These  amendments  are  reflected  as 
a  sale  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  some  instances,  training,  publications,  maps,  medical 
supplies,  technical  assistance,  and  some  spare  parts  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 

(Further  information  is  provided  in  the  classified  annex  to  this  document). 

Each  phase  of  the  request/offer/acceptance  process  has  many  variables  that  make  it 
difficult  to  determine  exactly  when—or  even  if— a  particular  s^e  may  occur.  Variance  of 
one  day  in  a  purchasing  country’s  acceptance  of  a  single  significant  sales  agreement 
Could  shift  the  recording  of  the  transaction  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next.  In  addition, 
U.S.  agreements  cannot  always  be  segregated  on  a  cash  or  financing  basis  when  Letters 
of  Acceptances  are  concluded  by  purchasing  countries.  Also,  for  countries  eligible  for 
U.S.  financing,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  until  full  payment  has  been  made 

how  much  of  that  payment  was  U.S. -financed. 
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Foreign  Military  Sales  &  Contraction  Sales  Agreements 
(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Africa 


. 


Estii^ 
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Supporting  Information 


Eur  &  NIS  Cent 

Slovakia 

Slovenia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Turkmenistan 

Ukraine 

United  Kingdom 
Uzbekistan 
Regional  Total 

Near  East/South  Asia 

m 

Algeria 

Bahrain 

Bangladesh 

Egypt 

India 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Morocco 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 
Sri  Lanka 
Tunisia 

United  Arab  Emirates 
Yemen 

Regional  Total 

Non-Regional; 
Classified  Totals  (A) 
International  Org. 

Non-Regional  Total 
WORLDWIDE 


5,039 

5,735 

67,256 

2,388 

8,925 

240,518 

0 

1,133 

96,175 

1,579 

1,646,315 


0 

286,253 

31,708 

949,426 

5 

628,399 

16,689 

92,357 

7,865 

2,114 

1,972 

37 

0 

2,153,039 

3 

2,282 

69,822 

0 

4,241,971 


629,950 

34,329 

664,279 

I 

8,230,535 


0 

0 

0 

77,114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5,039 

5,735 

67,256 

2,388 

8,925 

240,518 

0 

1,133 

96,175 

1,579 

1,719,338 


0 

286,253 

31,708 

1,026,540 

5 

628,399 

16,689 

92,357 

7,865 

2,114 

1,972 

37 

0 


2,560 

2.750 
310,300 

3,000 

10,000 

340,500 

1,100 

9,900 

309,000 

1.750 
2,994,250 


200 

69,000 

0 

1,308,000 

0 

1,665,000 

45,000 

469,000 

15,000 

4,000 

11,594 

0 

500 


Note:  Totals  May  Not  Add  Due  To  Rounding.  “ 

*  These  Countries  Comprise  The  Eastern  Caribbean.  See  Eastern  Caribbean 
Programs. 

(A)  For  Further  Information,  Please  See  Classified  Annex  To  This  Document. 


3,300 

2,650 

308,000 

5,000 

15,000 

575,000 

600 

3,400 

309,000 

1,500 

2,355,900 


1,543,000 

0 

535,000 

75,000 

230,000 

15,000 

4,000 


187,493 

0 

0 

0 

0 

264,607 

2,340,532 

3 

2,282 

69,282 

0 

4,506,578 

450,800 

0 

2,060 

28,200 

1,300 

4,069,654 

790,000 

0 

3,000 

150,000 

2,300 

3,355,000 

0 

971 

•  629,950 
35,300 

743,359 

100,730 

912,000 

100,730 

971 

665,250 

844,089 

1,012,730 

341,381 

8,571,917 

10,758,257 

9,020,989 
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Foreign  Military  Sales  Administrative  Costs 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  program  is  implemented,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
same  Department  of  Defense  personnel  who  work  in  the  military  departments  and 
defense  agency  procurement,  logistics  support  and  administrative  organizations 
established  to  carry  out  DOD’s  requirements  for  procurement  and  support  of  weapons, 
equipment,  supplies  and  services  needed  by  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines.  A 
small  number  of  fiilly  dedicated  security  assistance  organizations  and  personnel  are  also 
employed  by  the  military  departments  and  defense  agencies  in  accomplishing  the  FMS 
mission.  This  integration  of  FMS  provides  organizational  efficiencies  and  procurement 
cost  economies  to  both  the  U.S.  and  the  FMS  customer  countries. 

The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA)  requires  that  the  costs  of  implementing  FMS  be 
paid  by  FMS  customer  countries.  To  satisfy  this  requirement,  an  admimstrative 
surcharge"  of  three  percent  is  applied  to  most  FMS  cases.  A  five  percent  rate  is  applied 
to  non-standard  articles  and  services  and  supply  support  arrangements.  In  addition,  a 
"logistics  support  charge"  of  3. 1  percent  is  also  applied  on  certain  deliveries  of  spare 
parts,  equipment  modifications,  secondary  support  equipment  and  supplies.  These 
administrative  funds,  collected  from  the  FMS  customer,  are  made  available  to  the 
military  departments  and  defense  agencies  to  pay  for  their  FMS  adininistrative  costs 
related  to  such  functions  as  FMS  case  preparation  (including  preparation  of  price  and 
availability  estimates/information),  sales  negotiations,  case  implementation,  procurement, 
program  control,  ADP  operations,  accounting,  budgeting  and  other  financial  and 
program  management.  A  majority  of  the  operating  costs  of  overseas  Security  Assistance 
Organizations  (SAOs)  are  also  financed  from  FMS  administrative  funds.  DSCA 
administers  an  annual  budget  process  to  develop  estimated  funding  requirements  and 
establish  approved  administrative  funding  levels. 

The  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of 
1998,  P.L.  105-277,  included  for  FY  1999  only,  a  ceiling  of  $340  million  on  obligations 
of  FMS  administrative  funds.  All  FMS  administrative  budget  obligations  and 
expenditures  are  from  FMS  customers'  funds  which  have  been  collected  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Trust  Fund  account. 

In  FY  2000,  $330  million  is  required.  Fewfer  work  years  will  be  financed  in  FY  2^ 
versus  prior  years,  lowering  payroll  costs  for  FMS  management  in  line  with  declining 
workload.  However,  the  payroll  reduction,  part  of  a  continually  updated  cost  reduction 
plan,  will  be  offset  by  the  non-recurring  initial  cost  to  develop  a  single  FMS  managernent 
infomation  system  and  the  cost  of  FMS  re-invention  efforts,  a  broad  review  of  DOD’s 

FMS  business  processes,  and  implementation  of  reforms. 
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Description; 

The  requested  funding  provides  for  the  cost  of  administrative  activities  related  to  non- 
FMS  security  assistance  programs  implemented  by  the  Unified  Commands,  Militarv 
Departments  and  DSAA. 

Objectives; 

•  Cost-effectively  sustain  the  necessary  workload  associated  with  worldwide 
admimstration  of  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 

•  Support  administrative  costs  for  all  security  assistance  activities  incurred  by  the 
Unified  Commands 

•  Support  administrative  costs  incurred  by  the  Military  Departments  and  DSAA 
(FMS^*^^*^^  security  assistance  activity  not  related  to  Foreign  Military  Sales 

•  Fund  operating  costs  of  non-FMS  activities  of  overseas  security  assistance  offices 
(SAO) 

Justification; 

The  proposed  program  level  represents  the  projected  costs  required  to  prudently,  and 
effectively,  accomplish  the  managerial  and  administrative  actions  necessary  to  manage 
and  implement  the  non-FMS  segments  of  security  assistance  programs,  as  authorized 
under  the  AECA  and  the  FAA.  These  functions  include  staff  headquarters,  personnel 
management,  budgeting  and  accounting,  officer  services,  and  facilities  and  support  for 
non-FMS  functions  of  the  Security  Assistance  Organizations  (SAOs).  , 

The  Defense  Administrative  Costs  account  implements  such  non-FMS  activities  as: 
administration  of  the  IMET  program;  management  of  drawdowns  of  military  equipment 
and  services;  grant  transfers  of  excess  defense  articles;  as  well  as  fulfilling  responsibility 
for  monitoring  military  items  previously  transferred  under  the  former  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP).  The  initiation  and  expansion  of  security  assistance  relationships  with 
many  new  democracies  around  the  world,  but  principally  in  Central  Europe,  the  New 
Independent  States,  and  South  Africa,  require  the  establishment  of  SAOs  in  an  increasing 
number  of  locations  over  the  next  few  years.  The  FY  2000  request  for  Defense 
Administrative  costs  will  fund  the  establishment  and/or  the  continuing  operating  costs  of 
these  SAOs  and  is  essential  to  the  effective  management  of  security  assistance  programs 
with  these  new  defense  partners.  The  expansion  of  IMET  from  $26  million  in  FY  1995 
$39  million  in  FY  1996,  $43  million  in  FY  1997,  $50  million  in  FY  1998,  and  $50 
million  in  FY1999  also  increases  administrative  workload  and  funding  requirements. 

The  amount  requested  is  the  minimum  essential  funding  to  do  the  job. 
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Measures  of  Effusiveness 

Effective  administration  of  grant  military  assistance  programs,  within  the  requested 
budget  level. 

The  following  table  shows  FMS  administrative  budget  amounts  for  FY’s  1998  -  2000. 


T', 

Actual  FY  1998 

Estimated  FY  1999 

Proposed  FY  zuuu  | 

Workyrs 

Dollars 

Workyrs 

Dollars 

Workyrs 

Dollars 

1 

Military  Departments 

■ 

3,382  1 

229.895 

3,215 

217.341 

3,086 

211.906 

Other  Defense  Activities 

829  1 

96.355 

825 

99.259 

800 

94.984 

SAOs(Net)  1 

363  1 

23.750 

352 

23.400 

340 

23.110 

Total 

1  ,  ' 

1  4,574  1 

1  I 

— - .  '  . f 

350.000 

1  ,  ■  '  “ 

1  4,392 

1  . 

t - 

340.000 

■ 

4,226 

1  330.000 

1 

1 - — ' 

Supporting  Information 


Overseas  Military  Program  Management 

United  States  military  personnel  are  assigned  to  Security  Assistance  Organizations 
(SAOs)  overseas  to  ensure  effective  planning  and  management  of  host  country  security 
assistance  programs.  These  individuals,  along  with  U.S.  civilians  and  local  national 
civilians  serve  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Chiefs  of  U  S.  Diplomatic 
Missions.  The  SAO  provides  liaison  among  the  Mission,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  host  country  defense  establishment  in  security  assistance  matters. 

SAO  personnel  work  closely  with  members  of  the  host  country  defense  establishment  to 

develop  and  execute  training  programs  and  to  accomplish  realistic  and  effective 
procurement  actions.  These  efforts  are  key  to  the  development  of  a  defense 
infrastructure  capa.ble  of  integrating  weapons  and  support  systems  into  the  existing  force 
structure.  Professional  exchanges  and  cooperative  planning  contribute  to  effective  and 
efficient  country  security  assistance  programs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  reviews  staffing  authorizations  in  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Chiefs  of  U.S.  Diplomatic  Missions,  and  the  regional  area 
military  Commanders-in-Chief  to  ensure  that  SAOs  are  properly  staffed  to  conduct  their 
missions  efficiently.  These  reviews  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  total  SAO  personnel 
authorizations  from  the  709  (Actual  for  FY  1997)  reported  in  last  year's  CPD  to  691 
Actual  for  FY  1998. 

In  FY  1999,  separate  SAOs  will  be  assigned  to  fifty-five  countries.  In  forty-two 
additional  countries,  programs  will  be  administered  by  augmentation  personnel  assigned 
to  carry  out  secmity  assistance  management  functions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Defense  Attache  or  other  Mission  staff.  In  other  countries  with  which  the  U.S. 
maintains  a  security  assistance  relationship.  Defense  Attaches  and  other  Mission 

personnel  manage  the  programs  without  augmentation  personnel. 

The  following  tables  identify  the  security  assistance  authorized  staffing  levels  and 
associated  costs  at  die  conclusion  of  FY  1998  and  the  estimated  levels  for  FY  1999  and 
FY  2000.  Actual  assigned  strengths  for  FY  1999  and  FY  2000  may  be  less  than  the 
authorized  levels  shown.  Staffing  requirements  may  change  as  individual  country 
programs  develop. 


The  following  is  a  glossary  of  Organizations  assigned  to  U.S.  Diplomatic  Missions 

overseas  that  manage  host  country  security  assistance  programs: 
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U.S.  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 


DAO 

JUSMAG 

JUSMAG-K 

KUSLO 

MAP 

MDAO 

NLO 

ODC 

ODR 

ODRP 

OMC 

OMC-K 

SAO 

USLO 

USMAAG 

USMILGP 

USMLO 

USMTM 


Defense  Attache  Office 

Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group 

Joint  U.S.  Military  Affairs  Group  -  Korea 

Kenya  U.S,  Liaison  Office 

Military  Assistance  Program 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Office 

Navy  Liaison  Office 

Office  of  Defense  Cooperation 

Office  of  Representative 

Office  of  Defense  Representative  -  Pakistan 

Office  of  Military  Cooperation 

Office  of  Military  Cooperation  -  Kuwait 

Security  Assistance  Office 

U.S.  Liaison  Office 

U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
U.S.  Military  Group 
U.S.  Military  Liaison  Office 
U.S.  Military  Training  Mission 
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Africa: 

Angola 

DAO 

10 

0 

10 

9 

0 

9 

9 

2 

Benin 

EMBASSY 

55 

0 

55 

56 

0 

56 

56 

0 

Botswana 

ODC 

382 

90 

472 

369 

82 

451 

342 

80 

Cameroon 

DAO 

9 

1 

10 

9 

1 

10 

10 

1 

Cape  Verde 

EMBASSY 

8 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

11 

0 

Chad 

DAO 

35 

8 

43 

36 

9 

45 

38 

9 

Cote  d’Ivoire 

DAO 

9 

1 

10 

10 

1 

11 

11 

1 

Djibouti 

USLO 

336 

0 

336 

360 

0 

360 

355 

0 

Eritrea 

USLO 

103 

103 

206 

162 

88 

250 

108 

108 

Ethiopia 

DA9 

55 

55 

110 

101 

55 

156 

50 

75 

Gabon 

EMBASSY 

12 

0 

12 

7 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Ghana 

EMBASSY 

38 

4 

42 

39 

4 

43 

41 

5 

Guinea 

EMBASSY 

9 

1 

10 

6 

1 

7 

7 

1 

Kenya 

KUSLO 

445 

190 

635 

481 

159 

640 

439 

189 

Lesotho 

EMBASSY 

9 

0 

9 

10 

0 

10 

11 

0 

Madagascar 

EMBASSY 

16 

0 

16 

28 

0 

28 

22 

0 

Malawi 

DAO 

33 

8 

41 

30 

7 

37 

30 

8 

Mali 

EMBASSY 

14 

0 

14 

9 

0 

9 

11 

0 

Mozambique 

DAO 

9 

0 

9 

9 

1 

'10 

9 

2 

Namibia 

EMBASSY 

34 

9 

43 

38 

9 

47 

41 

10 

Rwanda 

DAO 

24 

3 

27 

25 

3 

28 

25 

3 

Senegal 

DAO 

260 

65 

325 

246 

62 

308 

249 

61 

Seychelles 

EMBASSY 

12 

0 

12 

25 

0 

25 

29 

0 

Sierra  Leone 

EMBASSY 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Africa 

DAO 

269 

30 

299 

^  210 

36 

246 

210 

37 

Tanzania 

EMBASSY 

4 

1 

5 

5 

1 

6 

5 

Uganda 

EMBASSY 

10 

0 

10 

11 

0 

11 

12 

0 

ZamUa 

EMBASSY 

10 

0 

10 

11 

0 

11 

12 

0 

Zimbabwe 

DAO 

9 

2 

11 

9 

10 

10 

Regional  Total 

2,228 

571 

2,799 

2,321 

520 

2,841 

2,161 

594 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Argentina 

USMILGP 

366 

180 

546 

326 

161 

487 

334 

164 

Bahamas 

USNLO 

27 

3 

30 

37 

2 

39 

.  32 

4 

Belize 

USMLO 

229 

116 

345 

224 

108 

332 

207 

101 

Bolivia 

USMILGP 

551 

'  367 

918 

666 

358 

1,024 

677 

365 

Brazil 

USMLO 

394 

263 

657 

365 

,224 

589 

344 

230 

Canada 

DAO 

0 

71 

71 

0 

61 

61 

0 

61 

Chile 

USMILGP 

267 

115 

382 

242 

109 

351 

226 

111 

Colombia 

USMILGP 

802 

535 

1,337 

734 

479 

1,213 

822 

443 

Costa  Rica 

ODR 

252 

27 

279 

194 

22 

216 

197 

22 

Dominican 

MAAG 

328 

no 

438 

289 

96 

385 

292 

97 

Republic 

Eastern  Caribbeah 

USMLO 

393 

69 

462 

373 

24 

397 

336 

69 

Ecuador 

USMILGP 

293 

126 

419 

278 

119 

397 

268 

115 

El  Salvador 

USMILGP 

395 

482 

877 

426 

349 

775 

375 

306 

Guatemala 

USMILGP 

231 

41 

271 

191 

42 

233 

178 

44 

Haiti 

USMLO 

227 

151 

378 

280 

151 

431 

256 

126 

11 

56 

422 

11 

11 

47 

12 

355 

216 

125 

8 

46 

8 

628 
11 
22 
38 
11 
11 
51 
28 
310 
29 
0 
247 
6 
12 
12 
_ n 

2,755 


498 

36 

308 

1,042 

574 

61 

337 

1,265 

219 

389 

405 

383 

681 

222 

382 
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Western  Hemisphere  (Cent): 

Honduras 

USMILGP 

Jamaica 

USMLO 

Mexico 

USMLO 

Panama 

USDRO 

Paraguay 

ODC 

Peru 

MAAG 

Trinidad  &  Tobago  USMLO 

Uruguay  , 

ODC 

Veneniela 

USMEX3P 

Regional  Total 

East  Asia  & 


Pacific: 

Australia 

DAO 

Cambodia 

DAO 

China 

DAO 

Fiji 

DAO 

Indonesia 

DAO 

Japan 

MDAO 

Malaysia 

DAO 

Mauritius 

EMBASSY 

Mongolia 

EMBASSY 

New  Zealand 

DAO 

Philippines 

JUSMAG 

Singapore 

ODC 

South  Korea 

JUSMAG-K 

Thailand 

JUSMAG 

Regional  Total 

Europe: 

Albania 

SAO 

Austria 

SAO 

Belarus 

DAO 

Belgium 

ODC 

Bosnia 

SAO 

Bulgaria 

SAO 

Croatia 

SAO 

Czech  Republic 

ODC 

Denmark 

ODC 

Estonia 

SAO 

Finland 

DAO 

France 

ODC 

Georgia 

DAO 

Germany 

ODC 

Greece 

ODC 

Hungary 

ODC 

Italy 

ODC 

Kazakhstan 

DAO 

407 

320 

727 

506 

330 

836 

503 

323 

826 

295 

197 

492 

290 

156 

446 

314 

169 

483 

182 

149 

331 

222 

181 

403 

232 

i55 

387 

79 

79 

158 

101 

83 

184 

88 

71 

159 

335 

36 

371 

244 

26 

270 

215 

24 

239 

551 

29 

580 

514 

33 

547 

516 

27 

543 

8 

1 

9 

21 

3 

24 

20 

4 

24 

325 

108 

433 

317 

106 

423 

302 

100 

402 

413 

222 

635 

312 

160 

472 

301 

162 

463 

7,350 

3.797 

11,147 

7,152 

3,383 

10,535 

7,035 

3,293 

10,328 

18 

165 

183 

18 

164 

182 

20 

177 

197 

29 

7 

36 

34 

8 

42 

36 

9 

45 

34 

0 

34 

20 

0 

20 

20 

0 

20 

9 

0 

9 

16 

0 

16 

13 

0 

13 

333 

273 

606 

510 

127 

637 

502 

126 

628 

52 

980 

1,032 

55 

1,037 

1,092 

51 

967 

1,018 

155 

189 

344 

222 

224 

446 

237 

194 

431 

17 

0 

17 

31 

0 

31 

33 

0 

33 

13 

0 

13 

57 

0 

57 

60 

0 

60 

0 

11 

11 

0 

19 

19 

0 

13 

13 

305 

304 

609 

386 

257 

643 

426 

229 

655 

134 

475 

m 

178 

533 

711 

180 

541 

721 

634 

952 

1,586 

846 

1,035 

1,881 

1,305 

702 

2,007 

878 

705 

1,583 

833 

555 

1,388 

798 

.  532 

1,330 

2,611 

4,061 

6,672 

3,206 

3,959 

7,165 

3,681 

3,490 

7.171 

114 

76 

190 

133 

73 

206 

115 

77 

192 

101 

101 

202 

114 

114 

228 

110 

no 

220 

9 

0 

9 

31 

0 

31 

66 

0 

66 

110 

442 

552 

105 

422 

527 

104 

416 

520 

62 

21 

83. 

83 

35 

118 

76 

33 

109 

111 

74 

185 

96 

96 

192 

113 

113 

226 

145 

0 

145 

191 

0 

191 

193 

0 

193 

100 

100 

200 

136 

137 

273 

142 

142 

284 

70 

297 

367 

83 

331 

414 

87 

343 

430 

95 

,  51 

146 

114 

60 

174 

111 

.  60 

171 

0 

17 

17 

0 

19 

19 

0 

17 

17 

0 

597 

597 

0 

569 

569 

0 

584 

584 

46 

0 

46 

42 

11 

53 

46 

15 

61 

0 

997 

997 

.  0 

882 

882 

0 

891 

891 

761 

930 

1,691 

658 

804 

1,462 

595 

788 

1,383 

170 

113 

283 

163 

123 

286 

178 

145 

323 

114 

644 

758 

122 

640 

762 

114 

645 

759 

,53 

0 

53 

176 

0 

176 

177 

0 

177 
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Saudi  Arabia  USMTM 

Sri  Lanka  DAO 

Tunisia  ODC 

United  Arab  Emir.  USLO 
Yemen  DAO 

Regional  Total 

WORLDWIDE 

TOTAL 


Supporting  Information 


Africa: 

Botswana 

ODC 

3 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

Chad 

DAO  a/ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Djibouti 

USLO 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Eritrea 

USLO 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Ethiopia 

DAO  a/ 

1 

0 

0  ' 

1 

0 

Ghana 

EMBASSY  b/ 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Kenya 

KUSLO 

4 

2 

1 

7 

4 

2 

Namibia 

EMBASSY  b/ 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Niger 

ODC 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Rwanda 

DAO  a/ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Senegal 

DAO  a/ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

South  Africa 

DAO  a/ 

I 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Regional  Total 

12 

5 

■  8 

25 

12 

5 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Argentina 

USMILGP 

3 

1 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Barbados 

USMLO  c/ 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Belize 

USMLO 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Bolivia 

USMILGP 

5 

5 

3 

13  - 

5 

4 

Brazil 

USMLO 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

2 

Canada 

DAO  a/ 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Chile 

USMILGP 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Colombia 

USMILGP 

9 

3 

10 

22 

8 

3 

Costa  Rica 

ODR 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Dominican  Rep. 

USMAAG 

3 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

Ecuador 

USMILGP 

5 

1 

5 

11 

5 

1 

El  Salvador 

USMILGP 

5 

1 

10 

16 

5 

1 

Guatemala 

USMILGP 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Haiti 

USMLO 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Honduras 

USMILGP 

5 

2 

7 

^  14  ’ 

5 

2 

Jamaica 

USMLO 

3 

1 

0 

•  4 

3 

1 

Mexico 

DAO  a/ 

3 

0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

Panama 

DAO  a/ 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Paraguay 

ODC 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Peru 

MAAG 

3 

2 

5 

10 

3 

2 

Uruguay 

ODC 

1 

0 

4 

5 

1 

0 

Venezuela 

USMILGP 

5 

4 

5 

14 

5 

4 

Regional  Total 

AO 

23 

67 

159 

67 

21 

East  Asia  &  Pacific; 
Australia  I 

Cambodia  E 

Indonesia  C 

Jiqpan  ^ 

Malaysia  I 

Mongolia  I 

Philippines  J 

Singapore  S 

South  Korea  J 

Thailand  J 

Regional  Total 


DAO  a/ 

DAO  a/ 

DAO  a/ 
MDAO  ' 
DA6a/ 
EMBASSY  b/ 
JUSMAG 
SAO 

JUSMAG-K 

JUSMAG 


2 

J 

0 

3 

2 

i 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

5 

0 

8 

13 

5 

0 

8 

13 

5 

0 

7 

5 

4 

5 

14 

5 

4 

5 

14 

5 

3; 

5 

13 

3 

0 

4 

7 

3 

0 

4 

7 

4 

d 

4 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

10 

5 

1 

4 

10 

5 

1 

4 

10 

6 

1 

2 

9 

6 

1 

2 

9 

6 

1 

2 

9 

23 

J 

14 

38 

23 

1 

13 

37 

23 

1 

10 

34 

21 

1 

15 

37 

20 

1 

15 

36 

19 

0 

13 

32 

70 

9 

54 

133 

69 

9 

53 

131 

69 

7 

47 

123 

Supporting  Information 


v's  ;•  .■  •{'"■■h  I  s  H-  i-  ■’ 


Eorone: 

Albania 

DAO  a/ 

2 

Austria 

DAO  a/ 

2 

Belarus 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Belgium 

ODC 

1 

Bosnia 

DAO  a/ 

1 

Bulgaria 

DAO  a/ 

2 

Croatia 

DAO  a/ 

1 

Czech  Republic 

ODC  > 

2 

Denmark 

ODC 

1 

Estonia 

DAO  a/ 

I 

France 

ODC 

1 

Georgia 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Germany 

ODC 

5 

Greece 

ODC 

9 

Hungary 

DAO  a/ 

2 

Italy 

ODC 

3 

Kazakstan 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Kyrgyzstan 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Latvia 

DAO  a/ 

1 

Lithuania 

DAO  a/ 

1 

Macedonia 

DAO  a/ 

1 

(FYROM) 

Moldova 

DAO  a/ 

b 

Netherlands 

ODC 

2 

Norway 

ODC 

2 

Poland 

ODC 

3 

Portugal 

ODC 

6 

Romania 

ODC 

1 

Russia 

DAO  a/ 

2 

Slovakia 

DAO  a/ 

2 

Slovenia 

DAO  a/ 

1 

Spain 

ODC 

4 

Turkey 

ODC 

23 

Turkmenistan 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Ukraine 

DAO  a/ 

1 

United  Kingdom 

ODC 

2 

Uzbekistan 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Regional  Total 

85 

Near  East/South  Asia: 

Bahrain 

OMC 

6 

Bangladesh 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Egypt 

OMC 

27 

India 

DAO  a/ 

1 

Israel 

DAO  a/ 

0 

Jordan 

MAP 

8 

Kuwait 

OMC-K 

11 

Lebanon 

DAO  a/ 

1 

Morocco 

ODC 

4 

Nepal 

EMBASSY  b/ 

0 

Oman 

OMC 

5 

Pakistan 

ODRP 

3 

Qatar 

USLO 

2 

Saudi  Arabia 

USMTM 

66 

Sri  Lanka 

DAO  a/ 

0 

'Dinisia 

ODC 

6 

United  Arab 

USLO 

6 

Emirates 

Regional  Total 

146 

Worldwide  Total 


0 

7 

6 

1 

0 

7 

6 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18 

54 

27 

9 

18 

54 

27 

9 

12 

48 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

14 

8 

2 

4 

14 

8 

2 

4 

14 

1 

14 

11 

2 

1 

14 

11 

2 

1 

14 

3 

4 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

3 

4 

4 

9 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

4 

9 

I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

5 

1 

1 

7 

5 

1 

1 

7 

5 

8 

3 

0 

4 

7 

3 

0 

4 

7 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

9 

78 

65 

3 

9 

77 

65 

2 

9 

76 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 

1 

8 

6 

j 

1 

8 

2 

9 

6 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

2 

9 

53 

223 

145 

24  “ 

sT 

221 

145 

~  23 

46 

214 

235 

697 

383 

77 

234  ^ 

695 

384 

74 

220 

678 

—  - - -  w  umw  Tviui  a&wuiiijr  aaai5uuii;c  iiianagcineni  lUllCuOnS. 

b/  Personnel  authorized  to  assist  the  Embassy  with  security  assistance  management  functions. 
d  Manages  programs  for  Eastern  Caribbean  coimtries. 
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Grant  Excess  Defense  Articles 

Grant  excess  defense  articles  (ED  A)  enable  the  United  States  to  meet  many  of  its  foreign 
policy  objectives  while  simultaneously  supporting  our  friends  and  allies  in  improving 
their  defense  capabilities.  Providing  EDA  on  a  grant  basis,  turns  U.S.  defense  items 
which  are  in  excess  of  our  Approved  Force  Acquisition  Objective  and  Approved  Force 
Retention  Stock,  into  instruments  which  meet  many  of  our  national  security  interests. 

Some  of  the  objectives  met  by  grant  EDA  are:  strengthening  coalitions;  (^menting 
bilateral  foreign  military  relationships;  enhancing  interoperability;  forthering  legitimate 
modernization  efforts  of  our  allies;  aiding  in  multilateral  peacekeeping  efforts;  combating 
illegal  narcotics  production  and  narco-trafficking;  and  aiding  in  demining  assistance 

programs.  Furthermore,  our  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  mitiatives  are  greatly 

augmented  by  providing  grant  materiel  which  meets  NATO  standards;  this  equipment  is 
readily  and  immediately  accessible,  and  fulfills  valid  modernization  and  standardization 
needs  of  eligible  PfP  partners. 

Grant  EDA  assists  in  preventing  or  containing  armed  conflict  and  in  restoring  peace  and 
stability  throughout  the  world;  a  prudent  investment  of  no-loriger  needed  Department  of 
Defense  items.  EDA  articles  are  transferred  in  an  ”as  is,  where  is”  condition  to  the 
recipient  and  are  only  offered  in  response  to  a  demonstrated  requirement.  The  grant 
EDA  program  operates  at  essentially  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  with  the  recipient  responsible 
for  any  required  refurbishment  and  repair  of  the  items  as  well  as  any  associated 
transportation  costs.  The  vast  majority  of  EDA  itenK  are  of  low  to  medium  technologies 
which  takes  into  account  our  proliferation  concerns. 

Each  grant  eligible  country  has  a  justification  statement  providing  the  objective  and 
proposed  use  of  potential  EDA  within  each  country  paper.  Eligibility  simply  permits  a 
nation  to  be  considered  for  grant  EDA  and  does  not  guarantee  the  trai«fer  of  any  EDA 
nor  does  it  circumvent  or  bypass  in  any  way  the  comprehensive  case-by-case  review  each 
potential  EDA  offer  receives.  Furthermore,  all  potential  EDA  transfers  are  subject  to  the 
same  rigorous  Conventional  Arms  Transfer  Policy  interagency  review  as  any  other 
govemment-to-govemment  transfer. 

Grant  EDA  has  contributed  to  our  foreign  policy  successes.  This  overage  equipment  has 
helped  our  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  friends  combat  the  threat  of  illegal  narco¬ 
trafficking,  and  has  permitted  many  South  American  and  African  nations  to  participate  in 
support  of  U.S.  and  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  Grant  EDA  supports  the  militoies 
of  the  newly  democratic  nations  of  Central  Europe,  and  contributes  to  regional  stability 
by  supporting  the  ongoing  military  reform  efforts  of  the  democratic  Cenfral  Europe  apd 
Baltic  governments.  Grant  EDA  has  been  instrumental  in  aiding  demining  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia!  and  northern  Africa.  Finally,  grant  EDA  has  a  positive  global  impact- 
furthering  U.S.  national  security  interests  and  supporting  the  growth  and  strengthening  of 
democracies,  promoting  military  refqrm,  and  fighting  the  spread  of  illicit  narcotics. 
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NOTE:  This  year  the  CPD  will  not  have  a  consolidated  list  of  grant  EDA  eligible  countries. 


East  Asia  &  Pacific 


Australia 


New  Zealand 


Regional  Total 


Denmark 


Netherlands 


United  Kingdom 
Regional  Total 
Near  East  &  South  Asia 


Lebanon 

United  Arab  Emirates 
Regional  Total 
Non-Redonal: 


Non-Regional  Total 
Western  Hemisphere 


Argentina 


Ecuador 


Regional  Total 


6 

459 

3 

25 

8 

740 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.834 

0 

0 

308 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

1,834 

30 

1 

Worldwide  Total 


5' 
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Africa: 

Botswana 
Rwanda 
Regional  Total 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 
Philippines 
Thailand 

Regional  Total 

Europe; 

Bosnia  Herzegovina 

Estonia 

Greece 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Macedonia  (FYROM) 

Moldova 

Portogal 

Romania 

Slovakia 

Turkey 

Regional  Total 

Near  East  &  South  Asia: 
Bahrain 

Egypt 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Morocco 

Oman 

Sri  Lanka 

Tunisia 

Regional  Total 

Western  Hemisphere; 
Antigua 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Colombia 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Honduras 

St.  Lucia 

Trinidad 

Venezuela 

Regional  Total 

Worldwide  Total 


5,086 

591  ' 

0 

0 

345 

67 

0 

0 

5,431 

658 

0 

0 

673 

337 

0 

0 

53,142  . 

5,202 

0 

0 

53,815 

5.539 

0 

0 

3,965 

1,983 

O' 

0 

7,863 

3.461 

278 

139 

62.456  ' 

7,789 

26,801 

4.784 

2,171 

678 

278 

139 

8,363 

3,207 

295 

143 

8,480 

2,224 

2,224 

4,784 

3,995 

425 

0 

0 

237.535 

54.873 

0 

0 

2,803 

449 

0 

0 

7,799 

1,543 

0 

0 

111.547 

25,451 

0 

0 

456,977 

102,083 

29,876 

5,504 

102,496 

20.243 

101,316 

19,653 

23326 

3.425 

0 

0 

14,935 

5,262 

3.807 

1,604 

4,766  ^ 

965 

0 

0 

112 

56 

0 

0 

136,858 

60,774 

3,635 

653 

41,952 

4,539 

38,756 

3.876 

5,844 

584 

0 

0 

17,008 

5,022 

1,605 

321 

347,497 

100.870 

149,119 

26,107 

571 

134 

375 

75 

24,059 

5,509 

2,330 

699 

1,759 

616 

0 

0 

83,864 

23,199 

1,584 

201 

12.454 

1,209 

0 

0 

2,660 

133 

2,660 

133 

1.875 

375 

0 

0 

17 

3 

17 

3 

375 

75 

375 

75 

9,064 

1,136 

0 

0 

750 

150 

750 

150 

137,448 

32,539 

8,091 

1,336 

1.001.168 

241.689 

187.086 

32,947 
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Leased  Defense  Articles 

Lease  of  defense  articles  can  be  authorized  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA), 
Chapter  6,  if  there  are  compelling  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  security  reasons  for 
providing  defense  articles  on  a  lease  rather  than  a  sales  basis.  Defense  articles  can  not  be 

leased  if  they  are  needed  for  public  use  during  the  period  of  the  lease. 

Except  for  leases  entered  into  for  the  purposes  of  cooperative  research  or  development, 
militoiy  exercises,  or  wmmunications  or  electronics  interface  projects,  the  country  ’ 
leasing  the  defense  articles  must  agree  to  pay,  in  U.S.  dollars,  all  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  Stetes  Government  in  leasing  the  articles.  These  costs  include  reimbursement  for 
depreciation  of  the  articles  while  leased.  In  addition,  the  country  must  also  pay  the  cost 
of  restoration  or  replacement  if  the  articles  are  damaged  while  leased.  If  articles  are  lost 
or  desttoyed  while  leased,  the  U.S.  requires  funds  to  cover  the  replacement  cost  (less 
depreciation,  if  any)  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  actual  value  (less  depreciation)  when  the 
articles  will  not  be  replaced  in  the  U.S.  inventory. 

The  President  may  waive  reimbursement  of  depreciation  for  any  defense  article,  which 
has  passed  three-quarters  of  its  normal  service  life,  if  the  President  determines  that  to  do 
so  IS  important  to  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  some  cases,  the 
President  may  waive  the  reimbursement  of  all  lease  charges  with  respect  to  a  lease  that  is 
made  in  exchange  with  the  lessee  fOr  a  lease  on  substantially  reciprocal  terms  of  defense 
articles  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Waivers  for  depreciation  or  reciprocity  are  made 
before  the  implementation  of  the  lease  agreement. 

Leases  are  concluded  for  a  fixed  duration  of  time  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  provide 
^t,  at  any  time  during  the  lease,  the  U.S.  may  terminate  the  lease  and  require  the 
immediate  return  of  the  defense  articles. 
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122,0901 


43,5261 
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StockplHng  of  Defense  Articles  For  Foreign  Countries 

Section  514(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (FAA),  as  amended,  establishes 
annual  ceilings  on  the  value  of  additions  of  defense  articles  located  abroad  that  may  be 
set  aside,  reserved,  or  otherwise  earmarked  from  U.S.  military  inventories  for  use  as 
War  Reserves  Stocks  by  Allies  (WRSA)  or  other  foreign  countries  (other  than  NATO). 
Most  defense  articles  added  to  stockpiles  under  this  ceiling  will  come  from  existing 
stocks. 

The  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing  and  Related  programs  Appropriations  Act  for 
Fis<^  Year  1999  (P.  L.  105-277)  authorized  additions  of  $320M  for  Korea,  and  an 
additional  $20M  for  Thailand  in  order  to  fulfill  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  establishing  the  Thai  WRSA  program. 

In  FYOO  an  additional  $40M  is  required  for  the  Korean  program.  This  authorization  is 
required  to  transfer  excess  items  (U.S. -titled  material),  to  the  WRSA  program. 

Recently,  U.S.  Forces  Korea  reviewed  its  munitions  assets,  updated  weapons  systems, 
and  its  fire  support  plan.  It  was  determined  that  large  amounts  of  excess  and  obsolete' 
munitions  exist  in  U.S.  inventories.  As  a  result  of  this  review,  U.S.  Forces  Korea  seeks 
an  increase  in  authority  to  transfer  $40M  in  additions  to  the  FYOO  WRSA-K.  The 
additions  include  primarily  excess  munitions,  with  the  remainder  being  other  supply-type 
items. 


While  alternative  disposition  of  excess  and  obsolete  munitions  exists  in  the  form  of 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  and  demilitarization,  FMS  to  other  countries  is  limited  due 
to  the  extra  cost  incurred  by  the  buyer  to  transport  the  munitions  off  the  Korean 
peninsula,  and  demilitarization  is  a  very  slow  and  expensive  process.  Transfer  of  excess 
and  obsolete  munitions  to  the  WRSA-K  from  the  U.S.  inventory  will  result  in  the 
avoidance  of  maintenance,  storage,  transportation,  and  demilitarization  costs  by  the 
U.S.,  resulting  in  increased  storage  space  for  U.S.  Forces  Korea,  and  improvement  in 
ROK  readiness.  [By  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Korea,  the  U.S^,  does  not  pay 
for  the  storage  of  assets  designated  as  WRSA,  although  the  assets  remain  under  U  S 
title.] 

In  FYOO  an  additional  $20M  authorization  is  requested  for  the  Thailand  program.  This 
authorization  is  requested  to  fulfill  any  residual  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  establishing  the  Thai  WRSA  program.  The  U.S.  contribution  will  be 
matched  dollar-for-dollar  by  the  Government  of  Thailand.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
bring  the  total  value  of  U.S.  contributions  since  the  establishment  of  the  program  in  1987 
toSlOOM.  i 

As  the  term  “war  reserves”  implies,  these  stocks  are  intended  for  use  only  in 
emergencies.  In  all  cases,  title  to  and  control  of  the  additions  remain  with  the  U.S. 
Government.  Pursuant  to  Section  514(a)  of  the  FAA,  any  transfer  to  an  allied  of  friendly 
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country  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  security  assistsjipce  legislation 
prevailing  at  the  time. 

Some  additions  in  FYOO  may  consist  of  overseas  U  S.  defense  stocks  currently  identified 
as  war  reserves  for  U.S.  armed  forces.  These  reserves  would  be  identified  in  FYOO  as 
war  reserves  to  be  held  for  emergency  use  under  the  terms  of  Section  514  of  the  FAA. 
While  some  of  these  additions  may  hot  be  wholly  relocated  within  the  territory  of  the 
intended  recipient  in  FYOO,  their  value  will  not  be  counted  a  second  time,  when 
eventually  relocated. 


Supporting  Information 


VALUE  OF  ANNUAL  CEILINGS  FOR  STOCKPILING 
($  in  thousands) 


FISCAL 

YEAR 

1976  and  1977 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 
1981 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 


AMOUNT 

STOCKPILED 

96,750 
152,000 
270,000  ' 
90,000 
95,000 
85,000 
130,000 
125,000 
125,000 
248,000 
360,000 
125,000 
116,000 
77,000 
165,000 
378,000 
300,000 
389,000 
292,000 
250,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
340,000 
60,000 
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Countries  And  International  Organizations 

Eligible  for  Purchasing  Defense  Articles  and  Service' 

from  The  United  States  Government 

Pursuant  to  Section  25(a)(8)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA),  the  foUowing  is  a 
listing  of  the  countries  and  international  organizations  that  the  President  has  determined 
to  be  eligible  under  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  AECA  to  purchase  defense  articles  and 
services.  That  a  determination  of  record  under  Section  3(a)(1)  exists  does  not  signify  m 
itself  that  sales  will  be  made. 

rniTVTRY  date  OF  DETERMINATION 


Africa 

Angola 

Benin 

Botswana 

Burkina  Faso 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Cape  Verde 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Comoros 

Congo 

Djibouti 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mongolia 


July  28,  1995 
January  2,  1973 
February  6,  1979 
January  2,  1973 
August  24,  1991 
January  2,  1973 
Jvme  10,  1985 
February  2,  1987 
September  1,  1977 
May  26,  1992 
August  24,  1991 
May  17,  1982 
November  28, 1983 
Febrqary  18,  1994 
Jamiary  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
February  2,  1987 
January  2, 1973 
January  2,  1973 
June  10,  1985 
January  2, 1973 

October  29,  1974/May  20,  1975 

October  25,  1990 

January  2, 1973 

October  29,  1974 

February  4,  1985 

January  2, 1973 

June  10,  1985 

October  29,  1974 

August  22,  1995 
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Countries  And  International  Organizations  Eligible 
for  Purchasing  Defense  Articles  and  Services 
from  The  United  States  Government 
(continued) 

DATE  OF  DETERMINATION 


COUNTRY 

Mozambique 

Namibia 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rvi^anda 

South  Africa 

Sao  Tome  &  Principe 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 

Latin  America  &  the  Caribbean 

Antigua  &  Barbuda 

Argentina 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominica 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 
Grenada 
Guatemala 


April  10,  1985 
October  25,  1990 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
February  27,  1981 
June  27,  1994 
May  27, 1988 
January  2,  1973 
July  20,  1989 
February  5,  1985 

November  5,  1976  and  March  3,  1980 

November  5,  1976 

July  20,  1989 

February  11,  1985 

July  20,  1989 

January  2,  1973 

August  11,  1992 

October  26,  1982 


April  8,  1982 
January  2,  1973 
December  13,  1973 
June  21,  1979 
November  23,  1981 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
Janua^2, 1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
March  13,  1980 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
April  3,  1984 
January  2,  1973 
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Countries  And  International  Organizations  Eligible 
for  Purchasing  Defense  Articles  and  Services 
from  The  United  States  Government 
(continued) 


COUNTRY 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 
St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines 
Suriname 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

East  Asia  &  the  Pacific 

Australia 

Brunei 

Burma 

Cambodia 

China 

Cook  Islands 
Fiji 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Marshall  Islands 

Micronesia  s 

Mongolia 

New  Zealand 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Philippines 

-  .  ] 


DATE  OF  DETERMINATION 

August  30,  1993 
January  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 
Januaiy  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 
January  2,  1973 
April  9,  1984 
March  13, 1980 
March  13, 1980 
April  14,  1976 
Janu^  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2, 1973 


January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2, 1973 
June  12, 1984 
January  6,  1993 
August  5,  1975 
January  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2, 1973  ' 

January  6, 1993 
January  6,  1993 
August  22,  1995 
January  2,  1973 
December  4,  1980 
January  2,  1973 
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Coiwti^  And  International  Organizations  Eligible 

for  Purchasing  Defense  Articles  and  Services 

from  The  United  States  Gfovemment 
(continued) 

DATE  OF  DETERMINATION 

January  2,  1973 
January  6,  1993 
January  2,  1973;  reaffirmed 

January  2,  1973 
November  5,  1987 
January  6, 1993 
January  2, 1973 
January  6,  1993 


Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Czech  Republic 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 

The  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 

Luxembourg 

Lithuania 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 


March  22,  1994 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
February  23,  1996 
March  22,  1994 
January  2,  1973 
January  5,  1994 
January  2,  1973 
March  22,  1994 
January  2,  1973 
March  8,  1996 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
December  6,  1991 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
March  22,  1994 
January  2,  1973 
March  22,  1994 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
December  6,  1991 


COUNTRY 

Singapore 

Solomon  Islands 

Taiwan 

12/30/78 

Thailand 

Tonga 

Vanuatu 

Vietnam 

Western  Samoa 

Europe  and  Canada 
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Countries  And  International  Organizations  Eligible 
for  Purchasing  Defense  Articles  and  Services 
from  The  United  States  Government 
(continued) 


COUNTRY 

Portugal 

Romania 

Slovakia 

Slovenia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

Near  East 

Algeria 

Bahrain 

Egypt 

Iran 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Morocco 

Oman 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 
Tunisia 

United  Arab  Emirates 
Yemen  Arab  Republic 

New  Independent  States 

Georgia 

Kazakstan 

Kyrgystan 

Moldova 

Russia 


DATE  OF  DETERMINATION 

January  2,  1973 
March  22,  1994 
January  5,  1994 
March  8,  1996 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2, 1973 
January  2, 1973 


April  8,  1983/April  10,  1985 
January  2,  1973 
August  1,  1977 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973  /a 


March  11,  1997 
March  11,  1997 
March  11,  1997 
March  11,  1997 
March  11,  1997 
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.Countries  And  International  Organizations  Eligible 
for  Purchasing  Defense  Articles  and  Services 
from  The  United  States  Govemmrat ' 


COUNTRY 

Turkmenistan 

Ukraine 

Uzbekistan 

South  Asia 

Afghanistan 

Bangladesh 

India 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sri  Lanka 

International  Organization 

NATO  and  its  Agencies 
United  Nations  and  its  Agencies 
Organization  of  African  Unity 
Organization  of  American  States 


(continued) 

DATE  OF  DETERMINATION 

March  11,  1997 
March  11,  1997 
March  11,  1997 


January  2,  1973 
December  31,  1980 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 


January  2,  1973 
January  2,  1973 
August  25,  1992 
January  2,  1973 
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Commercial  Exports  Licensed  or  Appro?i^d 
Under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

The  Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  (DTC)  in  the  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 
at  the  Department  of  State,  administers  the  United  States  Government’s  program  to 
control  commercial  exports  of  defense  articles,  services  and  technical  data.  DTC 
implements  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA)  through  the  Mternational  Traffic  m 
Arms  Regulations  (ITAR),  which  includes  the  United  States  Mumtions  List  (USML). 

DTC  reviews  all  requests  for  licenses  and  other  approvals  to  export  defense  articles, 
services  or  technical  data;  establishes  licensing  policies  and  procedures;  and  enforces 
compliance  with  the  ITAR. 

The  data  in  the  following  chart  on  commercial  arms  sales  are  compiled  by  DTC  based  on 
information  as  of  September  1997.  The  chart  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  column,  entitled 
“Actual  Deliveries  (Preliminary)” ,.  shows  the  preliminary  dollar  value  totals  by 
destination  of  exports  during  fiscal  year  1997.  These  export  totals  are  compiled  from 
expired  or  completed  licenses  returned  to  DTC  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  u^ess  a 
more  comprehensive  method  is  available.  The  totals  are  preliminary  because  DTC 
licenses  are  approved  for  four  calendar  years,  thereby  allowing  shipments  to  span  five 
fiscal  years,  and  are  not  returned  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Servire  untU  the  license  is 
completed  or  expired.  In  some  instances,  training  and  technical  assistance  are  not 
included  in  these  figures.  For  further  information,  see  also  the  classified  annex  to  this 

document. 

The  second  and  third  columns  in  the  chart  show  the  estimated  doUar  value  totals  by 
destination  of  possible  deliveries  in  fiscal  years  1998  and  1999.  These  estimates  are 
based  primarily  on  the  dollar  value  of  licenses  approved  for  each  destination  dunng  the 
prior  two  fiscal  years  (the  dollar  values  of  the  authorized  licenses  are  not  shown).  Not 
all  approved  licenses  result  in  signed  contracts  and  actual  exports.  Factors  which  affect 
the  final  export  value  include  the  availability  of  the  licensed  item  for  shipping,  and  how 
quickly  the  license  will  be  returned  to  DTC.  (See  also  the  classified  annex.)  Other 
factors  which  cannot  be  quantified  are  economic  and  security  conditions  at  the 
destination,  and  changing  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  security  consideration  ^ 
Countries  for  whom  there  were  no  actual  deliveries  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  which  had  no 
authorized  licenses  for  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997  do  not  appear  in  this  report. 

The  procedures  for  estimating  defense  commercial  sales  for  out  years  (fiscal  years  1998 
and  1999)  were  revised  for  the  1995  CPD.  Previous  procedures  for  such  estimates  called 
for  extrapolating  exports  for  the  first  out  year  at  forty  percent  of  the  actual  dollar  value 
of  licenses  approved  in  the  previous  two  fiscal  years.  The  second  out  year  s  exports 

would  have  been  estimated  at  sixty  percent  of  that  two  year  total. 

An  analysis  of  preliminary  worldwide  exports  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  showed,  ^ 
however,  exports  ranging  from  an  average  of  4.3  percent  to  21 . 18  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  approvals  for  the  previous  two  years.  It  further  showed  that  actual 
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shipments  for  some  countries  have  ranged  from  zero  to  values  in  excess  of  previous 
ye»s’  approvals,  owing  to  changing  economic  and  security  conditions  or  acquisition  of 
major  defense  systems.  Based  on  this  historical  data,  DTC  now  estimates  exports  for  the 
first  out  year  (fiscal  year  1998)  to  be  10  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  approved 
licenses  for  the  previous  two  years  (fiscal  years  1996  and  1997).  The  exports  for  the 
se^nd  out  year  (fiscal  year  1999)  are  estimated  to  be  fifty  percent  of  those  for  fiscal  year 


Supporting  Information 

End-Use  Monitoring  of  Defense  Articles 
And  Defense  Services 


The  Blue  Lantern  end-use  check  program  assists  the  Department  in  verifying  the  end-use, 
end-user,  and  destination  of  U.S. -origin  defense  articles,  defense  services  and  related 
technical  data  that  are  exported  commercially. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  in  the  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs, 
(PM/DTG),  is  responsible  for  administering  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR)  which  includes  a  review  of  license  applications  for  the  export  of 
defense  articles,  defense, services,  and  related  techmcal  data»  Established  in  1990,  the 
Blue  Lantern  end-use  check  program  has  been  critical  in  ensuring  that  the  Department 
makes  fully  informed  licensing  decisions  and  effectively  enforces  the  AECA  and  the 
ITAR.  The  verification  of  the  ultimate  destination  and  specific  end-use  of  U.S. -origin 
defense  articles;  defense  services  and  related  techmcal  data  that  are  exported 
commercially  supports  specific  policy  goals  related  to  restraints  placed  on  arms  sales  and 

facilitation  of  legitimate  defense  trade.  These  goals  include: 

Impeding  potential  adversaries’  access  to  militarily  significant  items  and  technologies, 
including  those  which  contribute  to  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Promoting  a  capable  defense  industrial  base  to  ensure  global  competitiveness  and 

continued  technology  advantages  enjoyed  by  U.S.  military  forces  over  potential 

adversaries; 

Encouraging  foreign  government  support  for  U.S.  principles,  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  concerning  sale,  transfer,  and  end-use  of  defense  equipment  and  services. 

As  such,  end-use  checks  performed  in  commercial  defense  export  cases  have  been  a 
strong  indicator  of  compliance  capabilities  in  U.S.  industry  and  abroad,  and  have 
significantly  encouraged  compliance  with  legM  and  regulatory  requirements.  A  primary 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  U.S. -origin  defense  exports  are  sent  only  to  the  country  of  ultimate 
destination  for  the  specific  end-use  and  end-user  stated  on  the  export  license  or  other 
written  approval  from  the  Department.  Blue  lantern  is  a  global  program  and  over  418 
end-use  checks  Were  initiated  in  FY-98.  Some  3500  checks  have  been  conducted  since 
the  inception  of  the  program.  ’ 

Blue  Lantern  is  admimstered  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  (DTC).  The 
currently  authorized  DTC  complement  consists  of  47  full-time  State  Department 
persoimel  and  the  staff  ranges  in  grade  from  GS-7  to  the  Senior  Executive  Service.  All 
officers  m  DTC’ s  two  principal  divisions.  Arms  Licensing  and  Compliance  and 
Enforcement,  participate  in  Blue  Lantern  implementation.  In  Fiscal  Year  1998, 
compensation  for  DTC  employees  amounted  to  approximately  two  million  dollars. 
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lairing  this  time  period,  DTC  also  established  a  team  to  enhance  analysis  and  monitoring 
of  defense  exports;  It  includes  three  contract  personnel  (former  senior  U.S.  Customs 
agents  with  extensive  experience  in  export  controls  enforcement  activities). 

Responses  in  a  large  majority  (70  percent)  of  FY-98  Blue  Lantern  cases  were  positive 
(i.e.,  bona  fides  of  parties  to  the  export  were  confirmed  as  were  the  end-users  and  end- 
uses  per  authorization  of  the  State  Department).  Unfavorable  results  led  to 
denials/revocations  of  licenses,  imposition  of  sanctions  or  prosecution  of  export  law 
violators.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  Blue  Lantern  program  implementation,  many  foreign 
government  recipients  of  U.S.  defense  exports  recognize  that  offenses  against  arms 
export  control  laws  and  regulations  are  prejudicial  to  security,  foreign  policy  and 
commercial  interests  they  share  with  the  U.S. ,  and  accept  the  need  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  admimstration  and  enforcement  of  arms  export  control  laws. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  in  Fiscal  Year  1998  of  the  effectiveness  of  Blue 
Lantern  checks: 

The  Department  requested  Blue  Lantern  inquiries  regarding  two  separate  Hong  Kong 
entities  which  revealed  that  neither  one  was  aware  that  military  electronics  and  helicopter 
parts  they  had  imported  from  the  U.S.  were  restricted  to  use  in  Hong  Kong  only,  and 
that  transfers  to  the  PRC-proper  were  not  authorized.  Through  this  Blue  Lantern  check, 
Hong  Kong  authorities  have  since  become  aware  of  this  restriction  in  its  importation  of 
U.S.  defense  articles  and  technology; 

Israeli  authorities  confirmed  that  a  proposed  distributor  of  U.S  armored  vehicle  and 
^llery  parts  does  not  exist  at  the  address  provided  to  the  Department.  Based  on  this 

information,  the  Department  denied  the  license; 

UAE  officials,  the  purported  end-user  of  an  export,  were  unable  to  confirm  thaf  they 
ordered  C-130  parte  which,  according  to  the  license,  was  to  be  filled  by  a  company  in 

Italy.  Based  on  this  information  the  Department  revoked  the  license. 

A  recently  constituted  end-use  monitoring  unit,  as  noted  above,  has  already  bolstered 
Department  efforts  in  end-use  verification.  Working  closely  with  arms  licensing  and 
other  compliance  personnel  in  the  Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  and  other  agencies, 
&e  team  is  attempting  to  examine  trends  in  illicit  arms  trafficking  and  diversions,  to 
identify  targets  for  law  enforcement  action,  and  to  develop  information  and  guidance  for 
Department  officers  abroad  who  carry  out  end-use  monitoring  functions.  The  end-use 
monitoring  unit  has  already  embarked  on  significant  reviews.  During  the  passed  year, 
contract  and  full-time  State  Department  compliance  specialists  conducted  physical 
inspections  of  U.S.  equipment  exported  to  Israel  in  support  of  the  Arrow  Aces  missile 
program,  and  reviewed  end-use  of  this  equipment  with  senior  Israeli  government  and 
private  sector  representatives.  Another  contingent  met  with  officials  in  three  European 
countries  to  discuss  and  support  foreign  investigations  into  an  arms  diversion  network 
that  has  diverted  U.S.-origin  defense  articles  to  proscribed  destinations. 
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AFRICA; 

ANGOLA 
BOTSWANA 
BURKINA  FASO  • 
CAMEROON 
CAPE  VERDE 
CHAD 

COTE  D’IVOIRE 

ERITREA 

GABON 

GHANA 

KENYA 

MALAWI 

MAURITIUS 

NAMIBIA 

NIGER 

REUNION 

SENEGAL 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

TANZANIA 

UGANDA 

ZAMBIA 

ZIMBABWE 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 

western  HEMISPHERE; 

ANTIGUA-BARBUDA*  ^ 

ARGENTINA 

ARUBA 

BAHAMAS 

BARBADOS* 

BELIZE 

BERMUDA 

BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
CANADA 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
CHILE 
COLOMBIA 
COSTA  RICA 
DOMINICA* 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 
EL  SALVADOR 
FRENCH  GUIANA 
GRENADA* 

GUATEMALA 

GUYANA 

HAITI 

HONDURAS 

JAMAICA 

MARTINIQUE 

MEXICO 

NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 
NICARAGUA 


iiiWlMI'llSii 

1 

/ ,  .  . 

■  ♦♦  . . 

0 

650 

852 

2,757 

1  ■  '  ' 

*♦ 

1 

18 

101 

5,032 

0 

0 

0 

♦♦ 

0 

7 

0 

7 

91 

3 

0 

32 

.  ♦♦ 

1 

338 

21  ' 

68 

100 

191 

*♦ 

0 

0 

0 

10  ^ 

21 

22  . 

64 

257 

1 

♦♦ 

0 

0 

4 

10 

4 

23 

114 

915 

4,723 

18,254 

58 

1 

7 

0 

1,002 

561 

82 

8 

72 

50 

189 

1.819 

7.480 

27,367 

8 

1 

7 

1,312 

25,626 

106,202 

15 

25 

18 

1 

2,749 

0 

15 

14 

23 

208 

152 

21 

0 

114 

536 

684 

384 

1,683 

6,530 

22,584 

66,220 

P 

0 

1551 

112,301 

327,073 

7 

4  .  ■  ■ 

3 

3,333 

5,737 

18,905 

42,699 

5,217  ' 

40,122 

326 

327 

1,009 

0 

1  . 

250 

206 

1,003 

11,703 

2,964 

2,040 

28,319 

132 

1,631 

1,981 

1,550 

685 

658 

*♦ 

7 

6 

300 

512 

404 

49 

29 

121 

12 

22 

71 

278 

878  : 

1,473 

47 

77 

924 

0 

6 

0 

5,193 

21,321 

91,168 

114 

256 

820 

1 

9 

4 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHRRK  frnivm 
PANAMA 
PARAGUAY 
PERU 

ST  KITTS  AND  NEVIS* 

ST  LUCIA* 

ST  VINCENT  &  GRENADINES* 
SURINAME 
TRINIDAD  &  TOBAGO 
TURKS  &  CAICOS  ISLANDS 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 

EAST  ASIA  &  PACIFIC: 
AUSTRALIA 
BRUNEI 
CAMBODIA 
CHINA*** 

EDI 

FRENCH  POLYNESIA 
HONGKONG 
INDONESIA 
JAPAN 
MACAU 
MALAYSIA 
NAURU 

NEW  CALEDONIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 
PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA 
PHILIPPINES 
SINGAPORE 
SOLOMON  ISLANDS 
SOUTH  KOREA 
TAIWAN  ^ 

THAILAND 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 

EUROPE  &  NIS: 

ALBANIA 
ANDORRA 
AUSTRIA  . 

BELGIUM 

BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 
BULGARIA 
CROATIA 
CYPRUS 

CZECH  REPUBLIC 
DENMARK 
ESTONIA 
FAEROE  ISLANDS 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
GEORGIA 
GERMANY 
GIBRALTAR 
GREECE 
GREENLAND 


265 

1,553 

1,787 

111 

45 

152 

39 

2,479 

9,642 

3 

89  . 

1 

6 

9 

25 

*♦ 

♦* 

♦♦ 

2 

34 

99 

115 

136 

309 

1 

♦♦ 

♦♦ 

152 

1,765 

1,211 

3,181 

54,569 

93,094 

71,409 

264,392  . 

806,045 

71,076 

238,304 

789,269 

.  21,369 

4,906 

13,989 

0 

1 

0 

389 

750,000 

*  .  750,000 

0  : 

2 

9 

0 

♦♦ 

1 

1,388 

611 

1,974 

4,349 

10,694 

16,362 

249,498 

86,024 

1,487,088 

30 

16 

43 

2,900 

29,161 

40,094 

0 

2 

0 

16 

95 

354 

6,766 

35,772 

97,066 

76 

94 

261 

1,583 

37,064 

/  150,131 

3,087 

174,083 

734,137 

74 

78 

10 

60,105 

242,398 

877,303 

173,055 

200,000 

200,000 

22,666 

41,225 

135,035 

618,426 

1,850,532 

5,293,128 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

15 

.  2,606 

4,992 

6,624 

9,118 

30,683 

68,087 

0 

17,667 

66,178 

15 

408 

1,811 

0 

1,591 

2,392 

2 

2 

f5 

76 

65,175 

137,192 

3,991 

18,737 

36,656 

252 

1,253 

0 

♦♦ 

1 

139,408 

141,621 

615,035 

18,646 

71,607 

208,380 

0 

95 

474 

41,403 

200,644 

524.189 

0 

1 

13,626 

47,608 

213,156 

0 

1 

0 
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EUROPE  &  NIS  (COND; 

HUNGARY 

ICELAND 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

KAZAKHSTAN 

LATVIA 

LITHUANIA 

LUXEMBOURG 

MACEDONIA  (FYROM) 

MALTA 

MOLDOVA 

MONACO 

NETHERLANDS 

NORWAY 

POLAND 

PORTUGAL 

ROMANIA 

RUSSIA 

SLOVAKIA 

SLOVENIA 

SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

TURKEY 

UKRAINE 

UNITED  IGNGDOM 

UZBEKISTAN 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 

NEAR  EAST; 

ALGERIA 

BAHRAIN 

EGYPT 

ISRAEL 

JORDAN 

KUWAIT 

LEBANON 

MALDIVES 

MOROCCO 

OMAN 

QATAR 

SAUDI  ARABIA 
TUNISIA 

,  UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 
YEMEN 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 

SOUTH  ASIA; 

BANGLADESH 

BHUTAN 

NEPAL 

PAKISTAN 

SRI  LANKA 


lift 


447 

25,325 

658 

147,070 

190 

1,260 

1,373 

25,521 

1,289 


0 

4 

0 

4 

2 

1 

10,144 

104,946 

205,474 

3,716 

42,969 

104,289 

195 

5,589 

10,473 

1,509 

7,361 

=  9,817 

49 

91,470 

46,980 

12 

16,204 

45,434 

0 

1,636 

205 

5 

2,706 

6,980 

16,529 

87,303 

200,483 

15,177 

95,956 

206,222 

3,737 

75,386 

85,140 

567,150 

201,000 

803,275 

0 

"  14 

31 

50,636 

869,045 

1,512,107 

0 

1 

0 

919,410 

2,306,470 

5,321,494 

375 

32,304 

2,416 

122 

6,755 

21,984 

2,395 

33,972 

101,217 

11,508 

218.188 

500,253 

330 

4,847 

22,089 

4,305 

29,081 

132,028 

778 

175 

464 

43 

♦* 

61 

1,617 

6,826 

12,952 

199 

849 

2,442 

323 

2,098 

8,948 

11,714 

201,370 

264,409 

184 

35,937 

3,466 

1,591 

4,345 

131,302 

0 

643 

638 

35,483 

577,390 

1.204,669 

3,256 

886 

3,138 

0 

10 

0 

20 

422 

19 

346 

0 

0 

294 

1,410 

5,945 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 
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NON  REGIONAL: 
CLASSIFIED  TOTALS  (a) 
INTERNATIONAL  ORG. 


392,742  1,000,000  1,000,000 

t>723  28,836  1,610,039 


NON-REGIONAL  TOTAL 


394,465  1,028,836  2,610,039 


WORLD-WIDE  TOTAL 


2,044,928  6,037,829  15,271,844 


NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

These  countries  comprise  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  See  Eastern  Ciuibbean  narrative  for  a  discussion  of  specific 
country  programs.  ^ 

**  Less  than  $500. 

**  Estimated  deliveries  for  China  are  illustrative  of  anticipated  exports  of  commercial  satellites  for  launch  in  that 
countiy.  China  is  not  an  approved  destination  for  any  other  defense  articles  or  services. 

(a)  For  further  information,  please  see  the  Classified  Annex  to  this  document. 
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FUNDING 
(DoUars  in  Millions) 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  GRANTS  (11-1082) 


Actual  1 

FY1998  1 

Estimated  '  | 

FY  1999  1 

Proposed 

FY2000 

Grant  for  Israel 

1,800.000  1 

1,860.000  1 

1,920.000 

Grant  for  Egypt 

1 

1,300.000  1 

1,300.000  1 

1,300.000 

Grant  -  All  Others 

173.300  1 

140.0W  1 

178.700 

Administrative  Costs 

23.203  1 

29.910  1 

31.300 

Unobligated  Expenses  -  Admin 

Total  Appropriation 

1 

0.047  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

1 

3,296.550  1 

3,330.000  1 

3,430.000 

Reimbursements  -  MAP 

1.747  1 

0:000  1 

0.000 

Transfer  From  Other  Accounts  - 

-Other  Grants  | 

47.660  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Transfer  From  Other  Accounts  ■ 

-  Admin  | 

5.771  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Transfer  to  ESF  (Lockerbie) 

-3.000  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Total  Budget  Authority 

3,348.728  | 

3,330.000  1 

3,430.000 

Unobligated  Balance  Expiring  - 

Total  Obligations  -  FMF 

Admin  | 

-0.047  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

1 

3,348.681  1 

3,330.000  1 

3,430.000 

Reimbursement  -  Other  Grants  (NADR)  | 

1 

2.406  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Total  Obligations 

1 

1 

1 

3,351.087  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Net  Outlays 

1 

1 

1 

3,118.499  1 

3,233.310  1 

3,157.119 

NOTE:  Supplemental  appropriation  submitted  in  PB  2000  to  include  grant  funds  in  the  amoimts  of 
$600,000  for  Israel  and  $100,000  for  Jordan  in  FY  1999.  Supplemental  appropriation  submitted  in  PB 
2000  to  include  grant  funds  in  the  amounts  of  $300,000  for  Israel  and  $50,000  for  Jordan  in  FY  2000. 
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***  INFORMATION  IN  BOLD  WAS  REVISED  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  INITIAL 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT  *** 

FUNDING  (Continued) 

(DoUars  in  Millions) 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT  (11-1085) 


1  Actual  1 

1  FY  1998  1 

Estimated  | 

FY1999  1 

Proposed 

FY2000 

Direct  Loan  Subsidy  Appropriation 

1  60.000  1 

20.000  1 

0.000 

Transfers  to  Other  Accounts 

i  -47.660  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Subsidy  Re-estimates 

1  18.171  1 

1  1 

0.000  1 

1 

0.000 

Budget  Authority 

1  30.511  1 

20.000  1 

0.000 

Total  Obligations 

1  **  1 

1  ,  30.511  1 

1 

20.000  1 

0.000 

Net  Outlays 

1  1 

1  52.466  1 

32.945  1 

40.175 

Note:  Rescission  Supplemental 
FY  1997  program. 


submitted  to  PB  2000  to  rescind  $18,240 


of  subsidy  from  the 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  LOAN  LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT  (11-4121) 


1  Actual  1 

1  FY  1998  1 

Estimated  | 
FY1999  1 

Proposed 

FY2000 

Obligations:  I  i  i 

Guarantee  Claims 

1  45.763  1 

1  1 

43.340  1 

42.793 

Total  Obligations 

1  1 

1  45.763  1 

I 

43.340  j 

42.793 

Financing  For  Guarantee  Claims:  1  1  | 

Permanent  Indefinite  Authority 

j  28.000  j 

31.000  1 

35.000 

Collections  of  Guarantee  Claims 

1  12.315  1 

12.340  1 

7.793 

Collections  for  Debt  Reduction 

1  5.448  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Total  B/A  (NET) 

1  45.763  1 

43.340  j 

42.793 

Offsetting  Collections  From:  1  1  1 

Repayment  of  Guarantee  Claims 

j  36.375  j 

12.595  i 

0.247 

Repayment  of  Direct  Loans 

1  219.258  I 

218.102  1 

592.661 

Repayment  of  Debt  Reduction 

1  5.448  1 

100.000  1 

0.000 

Total  Offsetting  Collections 

1  -261.081  1 

-330.697  1 

-592.908 

Net  Outlays 

1  1 

1  -215.318  j 

1 

-287.357  1 

-550.115 

***  INFORMATION  IN  BOLD  WAS  REVISED  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  INITIAL 
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funding  (Continued) 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  DIRECT  LOAN  FINANCING  ACCOUNT  (11-4122) 


Actual  1 

FY  1998  1 

Estimated  | 

FY  1999  1 

Proposed 

FY2000 

Direct  Loans 

Interest  on  Treasury  Borrowing 

Payment  of  Downward  Rest  of  Subsidy 

1  _ 

118.240  1 

112.784  1 

15.022  1 

167.000  1 

93.602  1 

3.497  1 

0.000 

99.983 

0.000 

Total  Obligations/Financing  Authority 

1 

246.046  1 

264.099  1 

99.983 

Financing  Disbursements  (Gross) 

1 

1 

419.117  1 

530.405  1 

569.896 

Less  Offsetting  Collections: 

Payments  from  FMF  Program  Account 
Interest  on  Uninvested  Funds 

Payments  from  Coxmtry  Loans 

1 

1 

-52.466  1 

26.604  1 

-244.570  1 

-32.945  1 

0.000  1 
-379.703  1 

-40.175 

0.000 

-409.017 

Financing  Disbursements  (Net) 

1 

95.477  1 

1 

117.757  1 

120.704 

Note:  Rescission  Supplemental  submitted  to  PB  2000  to  rescind  $18,240  of  subsidy  from  the 
FY  1997  program. 


MILITARY  DEBT  REDUCTION  FINANCING  ACCOUNT  (11-4174) 


Payment  to  Liquidating  Account 

Interest  on  Debt  to  Treasury 

Total  Obligations 

r  X  1 

5.448  ( 

0.452  1 

100.000 

7.000 

1 

0.000 

6.000 

5.900  1 

107.000 

1 

6.000 

Outlays  (Gross) 

5.900  1 

1 

107.000 

1 

6.000 

Less  Offsetting  Collections  From: 

Federal  Funds 

Non-Federal  Funds 

1.905  1 

0.801  1 

5.000 

0.000 

1 

1 

0.000 

0.000 

Net  Outlays 

3.194  1 

102.000 

1 

J _ 

6.000 

INFORMATION  IN  BOLD  WAS  REVISED  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  INITIAL 
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FUNDING  (Continued) 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  &  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


1  Actual  1 

1  FY 1998  1 

Estimated  | 

FYT999  1 

Proposed 

FY  2000 

IMET  Program 

Unobligated  Programs 

1  50.000  1 

1  -.016  1 

50.000  1 
0.000  1 

52.000 

.0.000 

Total  Obligations 

1  49.984  I 

50.000  1 

52.000 

Net  Adjustments  to  Prior  Year 
Obligations 

1  -2.435  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

Budget  Authority: , 

Appropriation 

1  50.000  1 

50.000  1 

52.000 

Net  Outlays 

1  41.334  1 

51.000  1 

52.000 
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FUNDmG  (Continued) 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 


Actual  1, 

FY1998  1 

Estimated  | 

FY1999  1 

Proposed 

FY2000 

Purchases  of  Equipment  (Obligations)  (a)  | 

.840  j 

8.000  1 

10.000 

/ 

^  1 
Gross  Budget  Authority  (b)  1 

1 

.840  1 

8.000  1 

lo.ooo 

Offsetting  Collections  I 

-53.100  1 

-56.000  1 

-10.000 

Net  Budget  Authority  1 

.  -52.260  1 

-48.000  1 

0.000 

Financing  Disbursements  I 

1 

13.810  1 

20.000  1 

15.O0O 

Offsetting  Collections  I 

-53.100  1 

-56.000  1 

-10.000 

Net  Outlays  1 

-39.290  1 

1 

-36.000  1 

-5.000 

Return  of  Unobligated  Balances  to  (he  Treasury  due  | 

0.000 

to  Program  Cancellation  (c)(d)  I 

34.000  1 

0.000  1 

1 

(Capital  Return)  to  Treasury  account  2814,  "Other  | 

Repaymrats  of  Investments  and  Recoveries"  | 

1  1 

Return  of  Unobligated  Balances  to  the  Treasury  due  | 

1 

10.000 

to  Program  Cancellation  1 

46.000  1 

56.000  1 

(Excess  Unobligated  Balance)  to  Treasury  account  | 

1614,  "Other  Earnings  from  Business  Operations  | 

Revolving  Funds"  1 

(a)  FY  1995  obligations  are  the  Vinal  year  of  SDAF  program  authority  to  purchase  articles  and  services  for  resale. 
FY  1996  -  FY  2000  actual  and  estimated  obligations  are  for  the  close-out  and  termination  expenses  of  SDAF. 

(b)  This  represents  the  planned  transfer  of  all  collections  "in  excess  of  obligatibn  authority  provided  in  prior 
appropriations  Acts"  pursuant  to  P.L.  103-87,  September  30,  1993,  which  means  that  all  FY  1994  and  later 
collections  are  first  deposited  into  the  SDAF  appropriation,  and  later  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Account,  “Other 
Repayments  of  Investments  and  Recoveries,  "  2814.  The  return  of  capitalization  does  not  affect  the  calculation  of 
net  outlay. 

(c)  Capital  return  summary  ($  in  millions): 

Actual:  FY  1994,  $266.0;  FY  1995,  $282.0;  FY  1996,  $322.0;  FY  1997,  $166.0;  FY  1998,  $34.0. 

Total  Actual  =  $1,070.0.  * 
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***  INFORMATION  IN  BOLD  WAS  REVISED  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  INITIAL 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLIC  ATION  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT  *** 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM/GRANTS 


Fiscal 

Year 


1970 

1971 

1972 
r973 

1974 

1975 

1976  (d) 

1977 

1978 

1979  (e) 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1996  Sup 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 


Executive  Branch 
Request 


Authorized 


Budget 

Authority 

1 

__L 

Program 

1 

_J_ 

Budget  1 

Authority  j 

Program 

275.000 

1 

350.000 

250.000  1 

340.000 

772.500 

1 

885.000 

1 

750.000  (a) 

.  840.000 

510.000 

582.000 

400.000  1 

550.000 

527.000 

1 

629.000 

400.000  (b) 

550.000 

2,725.000 

1 

2,960.000 

1 

2,525.000  (c) 

2,930.000 

555.000 

1 

872.000 

1 

405.000  1 

872.500 

2,430.200 

1 

2,430.200 

1,298.750  1 

2,968.375 

2,179.600 

2,179.600 

740.000  j 

2,022.100 

707.750 

1 

2,217.500 

682.000  1 

2,152.350 

1,042.500 

1 

5,767.500 

1 

1,044.300  1 

6,155.500 

658.880 

(0 

2,188.000 

(0 

673.500  1 

2,235.000 

734.000 

1 

2,840.000 

(g) 

500.000  1 

3,116.000 

1,481.800 

1 

4,054.400 

800.000  1 

4,069.525 

950.000 

(h) 

5,273.300 

(h) 

800.000  1 

4,169.525 

1,000.000 

5,656.000 

1 

1,315.000  1 

5,761.500 

5,100.000 

1 

5,100.000 

1 

(0  1 

(i) 

5,655.000 

1 

5,655.000 

1 

5,371.000 

5,371.000 

5,861.000 

(k) 

5,661.000 

(i)  1 

(i) 

4,421.150 

1 

4,421.150 

(m)  1 

(m) 

4,460.000 

4,460.000 

(o)  1 

(o) 

5,027.000 

1 

5,0127.000 

(P)  1 

(P) 

5,016.900 

5,016.900 

1 

(r)  1 

(r) 

4,610.000 

1 

4,610.000 

1 

(0  1 

(0, 

4,099.225 

1 

4,099.225 

1 

(V)  1 

(v) 

3,231.657 

1 

3,232.157 

1 

(x)  1 

(X) 

3,130.858 

3,130.858 

1 

(y)  1 

(y) 

3,262.020 

1 

3,262.020 

1 

(z)  1 

(z) 

70.000 

(A) 

70.000 

(A) 

(A)  1 

(A) 

3,228.250 

1 

3,228.250 

1 

(B)  1 

(B) 

3,274.250 

3,274.250 

(C)  1 

(C) 

3,275.910 

3,275.910 

1 

■  (D)  1 

(D) 

3,430.000 

3,430.000 

1 

(a) 


Appropriated 
Budget  I 
Authority  j 


70.000  I 
700.000  (a) 
400.000  I 
400.000  (b) 
2,525.000  (c) 
300.000  I 
1,205.000  I 
740.000  1 

675.850  I 
1,024.500  1 

645.000  (b) 
500.000  (b) 
800.000  I 
1,175.000  (b) 
1,315.000  (b) 
4,939.500  (b) 
5,190.000  I 
4,053.441  (1) 
4,017.000  (n) 
4,272.750  I 
4,827.642  I 
4,663.421  (s) 
3,928.548  (u) 
3,245.414  (w) 
3,052.397  (x) 
3,151.279  (y) 
3,208.390  (z) 
70.000  (A) 
3,224.000 
3,296.550 
3,330.000 


Program 


(B) 

(C) 

(D) 


0 
0. 
0 
0 
0. 
0 
0 
0, 
0. 
0. 

!  0. 
3,046. 
3,883 
5,106 
5,716 
4,939 
5,190, 
4,053, 
4,049. 
4,272. 
4,827 
4,663 
3,928 
3,245 
3,052 
3,151 
3,208 
70 
3,224 
3,296 
3,330 


000 
000 
.000 
.000 
000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
000 
.000 
.000 
.187  (b) 
.500 
.500  (b) 
.250  (b) 
.500  (b) 
.000  (j) 

,441  (1) 
000 
750 

.642  (q) 
421  (s) 
548  (u) 
.414  (w) 
.397  (x) 
.279  (y) 
.390  (z) 
000  (A) 
.000  (B) 
.550  (C) 
.000  (C) 


^  ^  - - -  *  xTAxxxtuxj  Ljaivo  A  prior  lo  r  i  lyov, 

(a)  Includes  $500,000  for  Israel  authorized  by  P.L.  91-441  and  appropriated  by’P.L.  91-665.  * 

(b)  CRA  limitation. 

(c)  Includes  $2,200,000  for  Emergency  Security  Assistance  requested,  authorized  and  appropriated  for  Israel 

(d)  Includes  transitional  quarter  (FY  197T).  ' 

(e)  Includes  $2,200,000  supplemental  program  for  Israel  and  a  $1,500,000  supplemental  program  for  Egypt. 

(f)  Includes  a  $10,000  amendment  for  Sudan  and  $15,000  for  Oman. 

(g)  Includes  $200,000  proposed  budget  amendment  for  Egypt. 

(h)  Reflects  amended  budget  request;  excludes  the  supplemental  request  for  $525,000  program  increase  for  guarantee  loans. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM/GRANTS  (Continued) 

(i)  Authorization  waived  in  Continuing  Resolution  Authority  (P.L.  98-473  for  FY  1985,  and  P.L.  99-500  for 

FY  1987).  , 

(j)  Reflects  amounts  appropriated  under  P.L.  99-190  (final  CRA).  PursuanttoP.L.99-177  (Granun- 
Rudman-Hollings),  $223,170  not  available  for  obligation. 

(k)  Includes  a  supplemental  request  of  $200.0(X).  ^ 

0)  Includes  $4,040,441  authorized  by  P.L.  99-500  CRA  limitation  and  $13,000  authorized  by  P.L. 
100-71. 

(m)  Authorization  waived  in  Continuing  Resolution  (P.L.  l(X)-202). 

(n)  P.L.  100-202  appropriated  $4,049,000  for  FY  1988.  Also  included  in  the  law  was  a  $32,000 
rescission  applicable  to  the  FY  1985  and  FY  1986  appropriation  resulting  in  an  adjusted  appropriation  of 
$4,017,000,  as  shown  in  the  FY  1989  President’s  Budget. 

(o)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  100-461. 

(p)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  101-167. 

(q)  Congress  appropriated  $4,828,403  which  was  reduced  by  .43%  for  use  in  the  control  of  illicit  drags. 

In  addition,  $20,000  was  transferred  into  the  FMF  account  from  the  DOD  budget  (P.L.  101-165) 
resulting  in  $4,827,641  available  to  the  FMF  program. 

(r)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  101-513. 

(s)  P.L.  101-513  appropriated  $5,066,921  for  FY  1991.  Section  401(a)  of  P.L.  102-27  subsequently 
Reduced  that  amount  to  $4,663,421. 

(t)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  102-109,  P.L.  102-145,  and  P.L.  102-266. 

(u)  P.L.  102-266  appropriated  $4,100,000  for  FY  1992,  reduced  the  amount  appropriated  by  $60,602  and 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  $63,750  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Demobilization  and  Transition  Fund. 

P.L.  102-298  rescinded  an  additional  $47. 100  of  the  FY  1992  appropriation  for  a  net  appropriation  of 
$3,928,548. 

(v)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  102-391. 

(w)  P.L.  102-391  appropriated  $3,300,000  for  FY  1993,  rescinded  $25,586  of  prior  year  balance,  and 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  $29,000  to  the  Demobilization  and  Transition  Fund  for  a  net  budget 
authority  of  $3,245,414. 

(x)  P.L.  103-87  appropriated  $3, 149.279,  including  deobligation/reobligation  authority.  The 

Authorization  was  waived.  During  FY  1994,  an  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  was  passed 
(P  L.  103-211)  and  it  rescinded  $91,282  of  FY  1993  and  prior  year  balances.  Subsequently,  an  additional 
$5,600  was  transferred  to  the  IMET  and  Economic  Support  Fund  accounts  leaving  a  net  appropriation  of 
$3,052,397.  / 

(y)  P.L.  103-306  appropriated  $3,151,279  for  FY  1995.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(z)  P.L.  104-107  appropriated  $3,208,390  for  FY  1996.^  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(A)  Pending  FY  1996  FMF  supplemental  request  of  $140,000  supports  Jordan  F-16  program;  P.L. 

104-134  appropriated  $70,000  for  FY  1996.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(B)  P.L.  104-208  appropriated  $3,224,000  for  FY  1997.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(C)  P.L.  105-118  appropriated  $3,296,550  for  FY  1998.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(D)  P.L.  105-277  appropriated  $3,330,000  for  FY  1999  FMF  Grants.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS 

(Continued) 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 


FOREIGN  military  FINANCING 
DIRECT  LOAN  FINANCING  ACCOUNT 
TOTAL  PROGRAM 


4 

Fiscal  Year 

1  Executive  | 

1  Branch  Request  j 

Financing 

Authority 

1992 

1 

1 

313.961  1 

345.000 

1993 

360.000  1 

855.000 

1994 

855.000  1 

769.500 

1995 

770.000  1 

619.650 

1996 

765.000  1 

544.000 

1997 

370.028  1 

'  540.000 

1998 

1 

699.500  1 

200.000 

1999 

167.024  1 

167.000 

2000 

0.000  1 

(a) 

(b) - 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 


(a)  Continuing  Resolution  Authority  (P.L.  102-109  and  P.L.  102-145). 

(b)  P.L.  102-391  provides  financing  authority  for  direct  loans  of  $855,000  for  FY  1993. 

(c)  P.L.  103-87  provides  financing  authority  for  direct  loans  of  $769,500  for  FY  1994. 

(d)  P.L.  103-306  provides  financing  authority  for  direct  loans  of  $619,650  for  FY  1995. 

(e)  P.L.  104-107  provides  financing  authority  for  direct  loans  of  $544,000  for  FY  1996. 

(f)  P.L.  104-208  provides  financing  authority  for  direct  loans  of  $540,000  for  FY  1997. 

(g)  P.L.  105-118  provides  financing  authority  for  direct  loans  of  $200,000  for  FY  1998. 

(h)  P.L.  105-277  provides  financing  authority  for  direct  loans  of  $167,000  for  FY  1999. 


NOTE:  Rescission  Supplemental  submitted  to  PB2000  to  rescind  $,18,240  from 
FY  1997  subsidy. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING 
DIRECT  LOAN  SUBSIDY  ELEMENT 


Fiscal  Year 

Executive  | 

Branch  Request  I 

Appropriated 

1992 

1 

1 

57.490  1 

50.148  (a)(b) 

1993 

63.332  1 

149.200  (c) 

1994 

120.457  1 

46.530  (d) 

1995 

1 

59.598  1 

47.917  (e) 

1996 

89.888  1 

64.400  (f) 

1997 

40.000  1 

60.000  (g) 

1998 

1 

66.000  1 

60.000  (h) 

1999 

20.000  1 

20.000  (i) 

2000 

0.000  1 

(a)  Authorization  waived  under  P.L.  102-109  and  P.L.  102-145. 

(b)  P.L.  102-266  appropriated  $50,900  for  FY  1992  and  reduced  the  appropriation  by  $.752  for 

a  net  availability  of  $50. 148.  , 

(c)  P.L.  102-391  appropriated  $149,200  for  FY  1993.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(d)  P  L.  103-87  appropriated  $46,530  for  FY  1994.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(e)  P.L.  103-306  appropriated  $47,917  for  FY  1995.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(f)  P.L.  104-107  appropriated  $64,400  for  FY  1996.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(g)  PL  104-208  appropriated  $60,000  for  FY  1997.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(h)  P.L.  105-118  appropriated  $60,000  for  FY  1998.  $40,000  will  be  transferred  to  the  FMF 

Grant  Account.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

(i)  P.L.  105-277  appropriated  $20,000  for  FY  1999.  The  Authorization  was  waived. 

NOTE:  Rescission  Supplemental  submitted  to  PB  2000  to  rescind  $18,240  from  FY  1997  subsidy. 
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LEGISLATIVE  fflSTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(Dollars  in  MiUions) 


- i _ 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

1  Executive  Branch 
Fiscal  Year  j  Request 

1 

Authorized  | 

Appropriated 

1964  1 

435.000 

1 

380.000  1 

330.000 

1965  1 

405.000 

1 

405.000  1 

401.000 

1966  1 

764.000 

1 

684.000  1 

684.000 

1967  1 

750.000 

1 

715.000  1 

690.000 

1%8  1 

720.000 

1 

660.000  1 

600.000 

1969  1 

595.000 

1 

410.000  1 

365.000 

1970  I 

515.000 

1 

414.600  1 

395.000 

1971  1 

600.000 

1 

414.600  1 

414.600 

1972  1 

800.000 

.  1 

618.000  1 

550.000 

1973  1 

848.800 

1 

(a)  1 

600.000  (a) 

1974  1 

732.000 

1 

629.000  1 

611.500 

1975  1  ■ 

1,425.300 

1 

1,377.000  1 

1,200.000 

1976  1 

1,923.300 

1 

1,856.200  1 

1,739.900 

197T  1 

50.200 

1 

464.100(b) 

279.700  (b) 

1977  1 

1,893.500 

1 

1,895.000  1 

1,757.700 

1978  1 

2,232.200 

1 

2,235.000  (c) 

2,219.300  (c) 

1979  1 

2,204.400 

(d)(e) 

2,202.000  1 

2,282.000 

1980  1 

2,115.100 

(e)(f) 

1,935.000  1 

1,946.000  (g) 

1981  1 

2,030.500 

1 

2,065.300  1 

2,104.500  (g) 

1982  1 

2,931.500 

1 

2,973.500  1 

2,926.000 

1983  1 

2,886.000 

(h) 

2,873.500  1 

2,962.250  (g) 

1984  1 

2,949.000 

(i) 

3,074.000  1 

3,254.250  (g)(j) 

1985  1 

3,438.100 

1 

(k)  1 

6,084.000  (1) 

1986  1 

4,024.000 

1 

3,800.000  1 

3,800.000  (m)(n) 

1987  1 

4,390.800 

(0) 

(P)  1 

3,600.000  (q) 

1988  1 

3,600.000 

(r) 

3,200.820  (r) 

3,200.820  (r) 

1989  1 

3,281.000 

(r) 

3,258.500  1 

3,258.500 

1990  ( 

3,849.100 

(s) 

3,916.510(0 

3,916.510(0 

1991  1 

3,358.000 

(u) 

3,175.000  (V) 

3,175.000  (V) 

1992  1 

3,240.000 

(w) 

3,216.624  (g) 

3,216.624  (g) 

1993  1 

3,123.000 

(X) 

2,670.000  1 

2,670.000 

1994  1 

2,582.000 

1 

2,364.562  | 

2,364.562 

1995  1 

82.300 

(y) 

2,368.600  1 

2,368.600 

1996  1 

2,494.300 

1 

2,359.600  1 

2,359.600 

1997  1 

2,408.000 

2,362.600  1 

2,362.600 

1998  1 

2,497.600 

1 

2,419.600  1 

2,419.600 

1999  1 

2,513.600 

1 

2,432.831  1 

2,432.831 

2000  1 

2,389.000 

1 
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LEGISLATIVE  fflSTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 


ECONOmC  SUPPORT  FUND  (Continued) 

(a)  CRA  level  -  $618,000,  There  was  no  authorization  level  in  FY  1973, 

(b)  Section  506  of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Control  Act  of  1976,  P.L.  94-329, 
quarter  not  to  exceed  (me-fourth  of  the  total  amount  authorized  in  that  Act  for  FY  1976. 

(c)  Includes  $300,000  for  Portugal;  also  $20,000  for  Lebanon,  authorized  as  Disaster  Assistance, 
but  appropriated  in  the  Security  Support  Assistance  (SSA)  account. 

(d)  Includes  a  $300.0(X)  supplemental  for  Egypt  and  $1{X).Q(X)  for  Turkey. 

(e)  Executive  Branch  request  included;  pSF  and  PKO  in  one  account-Security  Supporting 
Assistance  (SSA). 

(f)  Includes  an  $80,000  supplemental  for  Central  America. 

CRA  limitation. 

(g)  Reflects  initial  budget  request.  Does  not  include  the  $294,500  supplemental  budget  request. 

(h)  Reflects  initial  budget  request.  Does  not  include  the  $340,500  supplemental  appropriation  for  Central 
America  or  the  $10.0(X)  for  Poland. 

(i)  Includes  supplemental  appropriation  (P.L.  98-332). 

(j)  Authorization  waived  in  Continuing  Resolution  Authority  (P.L,  98-473  for  FY  1985,  and  P.L.  99-500 
for  FY  1987). 

(k)  Includes  FY  1985  Supplemental  of  $2,258,000. 

(l)  Reflects  amounts  appropriated  under  P.L.  99-190  (final  CRA).  Pursuant  to  P.L.  99-177  (Gramm- 
Rudm^-Hollings),  $159,358  not  available  for  obligation. 

(m)  Includes  $100,000  supplemental  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

(n)  Includes  a  supplemental  request  of  $297,000.  ^ 

(o)  The  International  Development  and  Security  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-83)  authorized  $3,800.0(X)  for 
both  FY  1986  and  FY  1987. 

(p)  Includes  $50,000  deoblilgation/reobligation  reappropriation. 

(q)  Includes  $12,500  deobligation  reobligation  reappropriation  estimate. 

(r)  Includes  $18,000  deobligation/reobligation  reappropriation  estimate  and  a  $500,000  supplemental 
for  Panama. 

(s)  Includes  $20,000  for  Ireland  (less  $.  145  sequestration  pursuant  to  P.L.  99-177),  minus  $50,000 
pursuant  to  P.L.  101-167  and  $755,000  supplemental  (P.L.  101-302)  for  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Namibia, 
and  South  Africa. 

(t)  Includes  $14,000  reappropriation  estimate. 

(u)  Includes  $14,000  feappropriation  estimate  and  $30,200  transferred  to  other  accounts.  Includes 
$20,000  for  Ireland. 

(v)  Includes  $12,000  reappropriation  estimate.  , 

(w)  Includes  $11. 0(X}  reappropriation  eMmate. 

(x)  Executive  Branch  did  not  request  Economic  Support  Funds  in  the  President's  Budget  for  FY  1995. 

(y)  The  FY  1996  President's  Budget  includes  a  supplemental  FY  1995  request  of  $82.3(X). 
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LEGISLATIVE  fflSTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Fiscal  Year  i 

Executive  Branch  | 

Request  1 

Authorized 

1 

1 

Appropriated 

1950  1 

1 

1,400.000  1 

1,314.000 

1 

1 

1,314.000 

1951  1 

‘  5,222.500  1 

5,222.500 

5,222.500 

1952  1 

6,303.000  1 

5,997.600 

5,744.000 

1953  1 

5,425.000  1 

4,598.400 

1 

4,219.800 

1954  1 

4,274.500  1 

3,681.500 

1 

3,230.000 

1955  1 

1,778.300  1 

1,591.000 

1,192.700 

1956  1 

1,959.200  j 

1,450.200 

1,022.200 

1957  1 

2,925.000  1 

2,225.000 

2,017.500 

1958  1 

.1,900.000  1 

1,600.000 

1 

1,340.000 

1959  1 

1,800.000  1 

1,605.000 

1,515.000 

1960  ,  1 

1,600.000  1 

1,400.000 

1 

1,300.000 

1961  1 

2,000.000  1 

(a) 

1 

1,800.0()0 

1962  1 

1,885.000  1 

1,700.000 

1 

1,600.000 

1963  1 

(b)  1 

1,700.000 

1,325.000 

1964  1 

1,405.000  1 

1,000.000 

1,000.000 

1965  (c)  1 

1,055.000  1 

1,055.000 

1 

1,055.000 

1966  (c)  1 

1,170.000  1 

1,170.000 

1 

1,170.000 

1967  1 

917.000  1 

875.000 

1 

792.000 

1968  1 

620.100  1 

510.000 

500.000 

1969  1 

420.000  1 

375.000 

375.000 

1970  1 

425.000  1 

350.000 

1 

350.000 

1971  1 

690.000  1 

690.000 

690.000 

1972  1 

705.000  1 

500.000 

500.000 

1973  1 

780.000  1 

553.100 

id) 

553.100(d) 

1974  (e)  1 

685.000  1 

512.500 

450.000  (f) 

1975  (g)  1 

985.000  1 

600.000 

1 

475.000 

1976  (h)(i)  1 

790.000  1 

245.875 

1 

252.200 

1977  1 

279.000  1 

235.800 

264.550 

1978  1 

230.000  1 

228.900 

220.000  (j) 

1979  1 

133.500  1 

133.500 

1 

83.375 

1980  (c)  1 

160.200  (k) 

111.900 

(1) 

110.000(d) 

1981  (c)  1 

104.400  1  , 

106.100 

1 

110.200(d) 

1982  (c)(m)  1 

131.400  1 

231.400 

171.412 

1983  (c)  1 

557.000  (n) 

238.500 

(o) 

383.325(d) 

1984  1 

747.000  (p) 

639.700 

711.750  (d)(q) 

1985  1 

924.500  1 

(r) 

805.100(d) 

1986  (c)  1 

949.350  1 

805.100 

798.374  (s)(t) 

1987  (c)  1 

1,257.450  (u) 

805.100 

950.000 

1988  1 

1,329.800  1 

(V) 

700.750 

1989  1 

467.000  1 

(w) 

467.000  (x) 

1990  1 

40.432  1 

(y) 

(z) 

1991  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

0.000 

1992  1 

0.000  1 

0.000 

1 

-6.750  (D) 

1993  1 

O.OOO  1 

'  0.000 

1 

1  .  -20.164(E) 

1994  1 

-0.439  (F) 

0.000 

'  -0.439  (F) 

1995  1 

_ _ L_ 

(L)  1 

_  1 

_L_ 

(L) 
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LEGISLATIVE  fflSTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  &  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Executive  Branch 
Request 


Authorized 


Appropriated 


1976  (a) 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  . 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 


37.000  i 

33.750  j 

28.750 

32.200  1 

30.200  1 

25.000 

35.000  1 

31.000  1 

30.000 

32.100  1 

31.800  1 

27.900 

32.900  I 

.  31.800  1 

,  25.000(d)  . 

32.500  1 

34.000  1 

28.400  (d) 

42.000  1 

42.000  1 

42.000 

53.700  (o) 

43.000  1 

46.000 

56.532  1  ^ 

'  56.452  1 

51.532(d) 

60.910  1 

(r)  1 

■  56.221  (d) 

65.650  1 

56.221  1 

54.490  (s) 

68.830  1 

56.000  1 

56.000 

56.000  1 

(V)  •  1 

47.400 

52.500  1 

(w)  1 

47.400 

54.500  1 

(y)  1 

47.196  (A) 

50.500  1 

(B)  1 

47.196 

52.500  1 

(C)  1 

47.196(G) 

47.500  1 

(H)  1 

42.500  (I) 

42.500  1 

(J)  1 

■22.250(1) 

25.500  1 

(K)  1 

25.500  (K) 

39.781  1 

39.000  (M) 

39.000  (M) 

45.000  1 

43.475  (N) 

43.475  (N) 

50.000  1 

50.000  1 

50.000  (O) 

50.000  1 

50.000  1 

50.000  (P) 

52.000  i 

NOTE: 

(1)  The  Military  Assistance  Program  included  Iiltemational  Military  Education  and  Training 

Program  prior  to  FY 1976.  .  ^  .  »»  w  loon 

(2)  The  Administration  hais  not  proposed  Military  Assistance  Programs  subsequent  to  FY  1990. 

(a)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  P.L.  86-108,  approved  July  24,  1959  states 'There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  pd  1962  su^ 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  which  , 

sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. "  .  .  u  , 

(b)  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  authorized  $1,700,000;  no  executtve  branch  request  for 

(c*Dws  not  include^MAP  drawdowns  of  1^965  ^d  $30^^ 

Section  506(a)  drawdowns  of  $1,000  in  FY  1980;  $26,000  m  FY  1981;  $55,000  in  FY  1982, 

$25,000  in  FY  1983;  $40,000  in  FY  1986;  and  $25,000  in  FY  1987. 

(d)  CRA  limitation.  .  ,  *• 

(e)  Includes  funds  requested  separately  for  proposed  International  Miht^  Education  and 
Training  Program  finally  authorized  and  appropriated  as  part  of  the  Militaiy  Assistance 
Program  Does  not  include  $2,500,000  for  Section  506  drawdown  authority. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 

.MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY 
EDUCATION  &  TRAINING  PROGRAM  (Continued) 

(f)  Includes  $5,000  transferred  to  AID.  ^ 

(g)  Does  not  include  $75,000  for  Section  506  drawdown  authority.  ' 

(h)  Includes  transitional  quarter  (FY  197T).  ' 

(i)  Does  not  include  $275,000  for  Section  506  drawdown  authority. 

(j)  Includes  $40,200  subsequently  rescinded. 

(k)  Includes  a  $50,000  supplemental  for  Turkey. 

(l)  Incluctes  a  $1,700  Senate  supplemental  for  Sudan. 

(m)  Does  not  include  $7,100  reimbursement  for  Section  506  drawdown  authority. 

(n)  Reflects  the  amended  budget  request  but  not  the  $187,000  supplemental  budget  request 

(o)  Reflects  mitial  budget  request;  excludes  $1,000  supplemental  request 

(p)  Reflects  initial  budget  request;  excludes  $259,050  supplemental  request  for  Central  America 

(q)  Includes  supplemratal  appropriation  of  $201,750  for  Central  America. 

(r)  Authorization  waived  in  Continuing  Resolution  (P.L.  98-473). 

u  appropriated  under  P.L.  99-190  (final  CRA).  Pursuant  to  P.L.  99-177  (Gramm-Rudman- 

Hollmgs)  $33,626  of  MAP  and  $2,343  of  IMET  are  not  available  for  obligation. 

(t)  Includes  supplemental  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

(u)  Includes  a  supplemental  request  of  $261,000. 

(v)  Authorization  waived  in  Continuing  Resolution  (P.L.  100-202). 

(w)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  100-461. 

(x)  P  L.  101-45  transferred  $2,000  to  contributions  for  international  peacekeeping  activities  (Budget 

Account  19-9-1124).  ®  ^  & 

(y)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  101-167. 

(z)  Adn^strative  costs  formerly  designated  as  MAP  General  Costs  (1080  account)  are  included  in  the 
Foreign  Mihtary  Fmancmg  Appropriation  (1082  account)  effective  i  October  1989 

(A)  Congress  appropriated  $47,400  which  was  reduced  by  .43%  for  use  in  the  control  of  illicit  drugs 

resulting  m  $47,196  available  to  the  IMET  program. 

(B)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  101-513. 

(C)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  102-109  and  PL  102-145 

(E)  P.L.  102-298  rescmded  $20. 164  of  prior  year  balances. 

^  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  rescinded 
$.439  of  prior  year  appropriations.  ■ 

(G)  P.L.  102-266  appropriated  $47,196  for  FY  1992.  P.L.  102-298  rescinded  $1,925  and  P.L.  102-381 
reduced  It  an  additional  $.698  for  a  net  availability  of  $44,573. 

(H)  Authorization  waived  in  P.L.  102-391. 

(I)  P.L.  102-391  appropriated  $42,500  for  FY  1993.  • 

appropriated  $21,250  for  FY  1994.  The  Authorization  was  waived.  During  FY  1994 
was  transferred  into  IMET  from  FMF  making  a  total  of  $22,250  of  appropriated  ’ 

(KX  P.L  103-306  appropriated  $25,500  for  FY  1995.  The  Authorization  was  waived.  Subsequent 
to  Ae  release  of  the  President's  FY  1996  Budget,  $.850  was  transferred  out  of  the  PKO  accoimt 
Md  mto  the  IMET  account  ($.350  for  Botswana  and  $.500  for  Senegal)  to  enhance  PKO  training 

(L)  MAP  funds  were  cancelled  in  FY  1995  due  to  "M"  year  legislation.  No  new  authorizations  will  be 
enacted  for  this  account. 

appropriated  $39,000  for  FY  1996.  The  Authorization  was  waived 

(N)  P.L.  104-208  appropriated  $43,475  for  FY  1997.  The  Authorization  was  waived 

(O)  P.L.  105-118  appropriated  $50,000  for  FY  1998.  The  Authorization  was  waived 

(P)  P.L.  105-277  appropriated  $50,000  for  FY  1999.  The  Authorization  was  waived 
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PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 


, 

Fiscal  Year 

Executive  1 

Request  1 

Authorized  1 

Aunronriated 

1979 

(a)  1 

30.900  1 

(i)  1 

21.100  1 

22.000(b) 

1981 

25.000  1 

25.000  1 

25.000(c) 

1982 

19.000  i 

19.000  1 

14.000  (d) 

1983 

43.474  1 

,  19.000  1 

31.100(c) 

1984 

46.200  1 

46.200  1 

46.200  (c) 

1985 

49.000  1 

(e)  1 

44.000  (c) 

1986 

37.000  1 

37.000  1 

34.000  (f) 

1987 

39.000  1 

37.000  1 

31.689 

1988 

46.311  i 

31.689  1 

31.689 

1989 

41.689(g)  1 

41.689  1 

41.689 

1990 

33.377  1 

32.773  1 

32.773 

1991 

32.800  1 

32.800  1 

32.800 

1992 

378.000  (h)  1 

28.000  1 

28.000  (c) 

1993 

27.166  1 

27.166  1 

27.166 

1994 

77.166  1 

82.435  (i)  1 

82.435  (i) 

1995 

75.000  1 

75.000  1 

75.000  (j) 

1996 

100.000  1 

70.000  1 

70.000 

1997 

70.000  1 

65.000  1 

1998 

90.000  1 

77.500  1 

1999 

83.000  1 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  &  APPROPRIATIONS  (Continued) 

(DoUars  in  Millions) 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  LOAN  LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT 
(Formerly  Guaranty  Reserve  Fund) 


Fiscal  Year 

1 

1  Executive ' 

1  Branch  Request 

1 

1 

Appropriated 

1  Borrowing  Authority/ 

1  Permanent  Indefinite 

1  Appropriation  (k) 

1  Actual 

1  Ffitimnted 

1985 

1  274.000 

1 

1 

109.000 

1  0.000 

1988 

,j  0.000 

1  V 

532.000 

i  0.000 

1989 

1  0.000 

1 

0.000 

1  452.065 

1 

1990 

1  0.000 

0.000 

1  731.510 

1 

1 

1991 

1  0.000 

'  0.000 

1  127.014 

1992 

1  0.000 

1 

0.000 

1  0.000 

1 

1993 

1  0.000 

0.000 

i  62.678 

1 

1994 

1  0.000 

0.000 

1  49.608 

1 

1995 

1  0.000 

0.000 

I  39.300 

1996 

1  O.QOO 

0.000 

1  23.577 

1997 

1  10.599 

1 

0.000 

1  16.500 

1 

1 

1998 

1  28.000 

0.000 

1  28.000 

1 

1999 

0.000 

1  .  0.000 

1  31.000  (k) 

2000 

1 

0.000 

1  0.000 

1  35.000  (k) 

1301 


Supporting  Information 


PEACEKEEPING  OPERi#nONS  AND  FOREIGN  MILITARY  LOAN 
LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT  (Continued) 

(a)  Executive  Branch  request  included  ESF  and  PKO  in  one  account-Security  Supporting  Assistance  (SSA). 

(b)  CRA  limitation  (P.L.  96-123). 

(c)  CRA  limitation. 

(d)  In  addition,  $125,000  appropriated  under  CRA  (P.L.  97-51)  and  authorized  by  P.L.  97-132  for  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers. 

(e)  Authorization  waived  in  Continuing  Resolution  (P.L.  98-473). 

(f)  Reflects  amount  appropriated  under  P.L.  99-190  (final  CRA).  Pursuant  to  P.L.  99-177  (Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings).  $1,462  of  this  amount  is  not  available  for  obligation. 

(g)  Includes  $10,000  transfer  from  DOD  allocated  to  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  P.L.  101-45 
used  for  UN  mineclearing  operations  in  Afghanistan. 

(h)  Reflects  an  amendment  to  the  FY  1992  budget  to  provide  the  United  States'  share  to  initiate  UN 
Peacekeeping  activities  in  Cambodia  and  El  Salvador,  and  for  other  peacekeeping  requirements. 

(i)  Includes  appropriation  of  $75,623  plus  $6,812  transferred  from  other  accounts. 

0)  The  President's  FY  1996  Budget  shows  PKO  Budget  Authority  of  $75,000  in  FY  1995..  Subsequent 
to  the  release  of  the  President’s  Budget,  $.850  was  transferred  out  of  the  PKO  acraunt  aqd  into  the  ‘ 

IMET  account  ($.350  for  Botswana  and  $.500  for  Senegal)  to  enhance  PKO  training. 

(k)  Use  of  borrowing  from’U.S.  Treasury  under  authority  of  P.L.  100-202  in  FY  1989.  P.L.  101-167  in  FY  1990,  and  P.L. 
101-513  in  FY  1991.  Use  of  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  authori8ty  in  FY  1993  through  FY  1999. 
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SELECTED  U.S.  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS:  FY  1 999  Estimate 

(BA  $  thousands) 

DA  ESF  IMET  FSA  SEED  INC  MRA  NADR  PL-480  Peace  FMF  PKO  Total 
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GLOSSARY  of  BUDGET  TERMINOLOGY 

Assumptions.  Assumptions  are  major  conditions  required  to  achieve  a  goal.  For 
example,  achieving  export  targets  depend  on  assumptions  about  economic  growth  and 
exchange  rates. 

Budget  Authority.  Authority  provided  by  law,  usually  an  appropriation,  to  enter  into 

obligations  that  result  in  outlays  of  Federal  Government  funds. 

Diplomatic  Activities.  Diplomatic  Activities  are  those  actions  that  are  common  to  all 
diplomatic  missions,  e.g.,  negotiations,  representational  functions,  visit  support,  and 
internal  political  reporting.  They  involve  everyone  in  the  mission,  from  the 
Ambassador  to  the  FSNs,  and  are  the  core  functions  performed  by  State  Department 
officers. 

Diplomatic  Readiness.  Diplomatic  Readiness  consists  of  the  management  functions 
and  platforms  that  enable  the  USG  to  achieve  its  international  goals  and  objectives. 

The  three  categories  of  Diplomatic  Readiness  are  human  resources,  information 
resources,  and  infrastructure  and  operations.,  Ensuring  Diplomatic  Readiness  is  a  core 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State, 

Existing  Data.  Application  to  planning  and  performance  evaluation  of  data  already 
being  collected,  whether  by  the  Department  or  elsewhere. 

External  Factors.  Those  factors  likely  to  have  a  fundamental  impact  on  the  mission’s 
ability  to  achieve  its  goals.  For  example,  whether  Congress  approves  Fast  Track 
authority  will  have  a  fundamental  impact  on  U.S.  opeii  market  goals. 

Function  150.  The  USG  budget  function  that  includes  most  USG  program  and 
operational  resources  for  international  affairs.  Accounts  within  Function  150  include, 
for  example,  development  assistance,  foreign  military  financing,  multilateral 
development  banks,  contributions  to  international  organizations,  and  State  Department 
diplomatic  and  consular  programs. 

Goal.  A  description  of  the  intended  result,  effect,  or  consequence  that  will  occur  from 
programs  or  activities.  A  goal  is  an  outcome,  generally  achieved  over  the  long  term. 
They  should  be  expressed  in  a  way  that  allows  for  a  future  assessment  of  whether  the 
goal  was  or  is  being  achieved. 

GPRA.  The  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993  is  intended  to  get 
Federal  managers  to  establish  measurable  performance  targets  through  clear  goals  and 
objectives.  Among  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  Act  are  dfemonstrating  to  the  American 
taxpayers  what  they  get  for  their  money,  improving  management  throughout  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  strengthening  performance-based  budgeting.  Agencies  published 
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strategic  plans  beginning  in  September  1997  and  annual  performance  plans  in  1998 
(covering  FY  1999).  All  agencies  are  required  to  issue  performance  reports  starting  in 
20(X)  (reporting  on  FY  1999). 

Input.  Inputs  are  the  resources  used  to  carry  out  a  program  or  activity  over  a  given 
time  period  with  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  outcome  or  output.  Inputs  can  include 
number  of  employees,  money,  materials  and  supplies. 

Internal  evaluation.  In  many  cases.  Department  managers  must  themselves  evaluate 
progress  toward  some  foreign  affairs  goals,  using  a  method  that  best  insures  a 
disinterested  evaluation. 

Milestone.  The  simplest  type  of  indicator,  frequently  useful  for  diplomatic  efforts,  is  a 
deadline  set  for  a  given  event  or  process  to  occur. 

National  Interest.  The  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan  outlines  seven  U.S. 
national  interests  that  portray  why  the  USG  undertakes  action  on  behalf  of  the  security, 
prosperity,  well-being,  and  values  of  the  American  people. 

Objective.  A  target  level  of  performance  expressed  as  a  tangible,  measurable  activity 
or  result,  against  which  acmal  achievement  can  be  compared,  including  a  goal 
expressed  as  a  quantitative  standard,  value,  or  rate.  Objectives  contribute  toward  the 
achievement  of  goals,  hut  are  more  specific,  generally  tied  to  discrete  programs  and 
activities,  and  are  relatively  short-term  in  focus. 

Performance  Indicator.  A  performance  indicator  is  a  value  or  characteristic  used  to 
measure  an  output  or  outcome.  Indicators  of  democracy  might  be  free  and  fair 
elections,  an  independent  judicial  system,  and  peaceful  change  of  government. 

Indicators  should  be  expressed  in  neutral  terms,  for  example  “U.S.  market  share”  as 
opposed  to  “increasing  U.S.  market  share.” 

Performance  Measure.  The  specific  standard,  unit,  or  criteri?  used  to  track 
performance.  For  example,  degree  of  democracy  as  measured  by  the  Freedom  House 
index. 

Performance  Plan.  A  Performance  Plan  describes  what  an  organization  will  do  to 
move  toward  accomplishing  its  longer-range  strategic  goals  and  identifies  the 
performance  measures  the  organization  will  use  to  assess  progress.  GPRA  requires 
annual  agency  Performance  Plans  beginning  with  FY  1999. 

Program  Activity.  A  specific  activity  or  project  as  listed  in  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Progr^  evaluation.  An  assessment  through  objective  measurement  and  systematic 
analysis  of  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  a  program  achieves  intended  results. 
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Strategic  Goal.  The  16  strategic  goals  in  the  International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan 
portray  what  the  USG  wants  to  achieve  through  its  strategies,  programs,  and  activities. 
Goals  are  expressed  in  a  manner  that  allows  a  future  assessment  to  be  made  of  whether 
the  goal  was  or  is  being  achieved. 

Strategic  Plan.  A  strategic  plan  is  a  set  of  long-range  goals  that  operationalize  an 
organization's  mission.  Through  an  organized  set  of  goals,  an  organization  maps  out 
how  it  hopes  to  achieve  its  fundamental  purpose  and  realize  its  preferred  fiiture.  The 
International  Affairs  Strategic  Plan  describes  goals  for  the  entire  USG  that  advance  and 
defend  U.S.  national  interests.  f 

Strategy:  A  strategy  describes  how  resources  and  other  means  are  employed  to 
achieve  a  goal.  MPP  strategies  identify  priorities,  time  frames,  key  agencies,  and 
programs. 
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GLOSSORY  OF  ACRONYMS 


ACDA 

Arms  Control  Disarmament  Agency 

ACRI 

African  Crisis  Response  Initiative 

ADB 

ASIA  DB  -  Asian  Development  Bank 

ADF 

Asian  Development  Fund 

AETF 

Afghan  Emergency  Trust  Fund 

AFDB 

Africa  Development  Bank 

AF  Dev.  Fnd  African  Development  Foundation 

AFDF 

African  Development  Fund 

AID  DIG- 

Operating  Expenses  -  Inspector  General 

OE 

USAID  " 

AIT 

American  Institute  in  Taiwan 

ALMA 

A  Logical  Migration  Approach 

AOJ 

Administration  of  Justice 

APEC 

Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
forum 

ARP 

Africa  Regional  Peacekeeping 

ATA 

NADR  -  Anti-terrorism  assistance 

BCI 

Broadcasting  Capital  Improvements 

BIT 

Bilateral  Investment  Treaty 

Capital 

Capital  Projects  -  Advance 

ftojects 

Appropriations 

CBI 

Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 

CBM 

Confidence  Building  Measure 

CICAD 

Inter- American  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Commission 

CIF 

Capital  Investment  Fund 

CIO 

Contributions  to  International 
Organizations 

CIO/CIPA 

ARR 

UN  Arrearage  Payments 

CIPA 

Contributions  for  International 
Peacekeeping  Activities 

CS/D 

Child  Survival  and  Diseases 

CTBT 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 

CWC 

Chemical  Weapons  Convention 

D&CP 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

DA 

Development  Assistance 

DCA 

Development  Credit  Authority 

DDT 

Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloro-ethane 

DEA 

Drug  Enforcement  Agency 

DFA 

Development  Fund  for  Africa 

DHRF 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund 
for  Africa 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

DOE 

Department  of  Energy 

DOL 

Department  of  Labor 

DOS 

Department  of  State 

EAI/MIF 

Enterprise  for  the  Americas 

Multilateral  Investment  Fund 


EBRD 

European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

ECE 

Education  and  Culmral  Exchange 
Programs 

EDA 

Excess  Defense  Articles 

EDA 

Excess  Defense  Articles 

EDDI 

Education  for  Development  and 
Democracy  Initiative 

EIPC 

Enhanced  International  Peacekeeping 

1 

Capabilities 

EMDS 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service 

ERMA 

U.S.  Emergency  Refugee  and 

Migration  Assistance 

ESAF 

IMF  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment 

Facility 

ESF 

Economic  Support  Fund 

ETR 

Expanded  Threat  Reduction  Initiative 

E-W  Center 

East-West  Center 

EXIM 

Export  Import  Bank  of  the  United 

States 

EXIM-AE 

Export-Import  Bank  -  Administrative 
Expenses 

EXIM-Direct  Export-Import  Bank  -  Direct  Loans, 

Loan 

Negative  Subsidies 

EXIM-Loan 

Export-Import  Bank  -  Loan  Program 

Account 

Account 

Export 

Control 

Export  Control  Assistance  Program 

FBI 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

FCSC 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

FMCT 

Fissile  Material  Cutoff  Treaty 

FMF-A 

Foreign  Military  Financing  - 
Administration 

FMF-G 

Foreign  Military  Financing  -  Grant 

FMF-Grant- 

Foreign  Military  Financing  -  Grant  - 

Wye 

Wye 

FMF-L 

Foreign  Military  Financing  -  Loan 

FSA 

FREEDOM  Support  Act  -  Assistance 
for  the  New  Independent  States 

FTAA 

Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas 

GCC 

Global  Climate  Change 

GEF 

IBRD  -  Global  Environment  Facility 
(GEF) 

GHAI 

Greater  Horn  of  Africa  Initiative 

GUI 

Great  Lakes  Justice  Initiative 

GLOBE 

Global  Learning  and  Observation  to 
Benefit  the  Environment 

GSP 

Generalized  System  of  Preference 

HAC 

Holocaust  Assets  Commission 
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HIPC  The  Heavily  Indebted  Poor  Countries 

lADB  Inter-American  Development  Bank 

(FSO) 

IAEA  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Voluntary  Voluntary  Contribution 
IAF  Inter- American  Foundation 

lASP  lASP  -  Israeli  Arab  Scholarship 

Program 

IBO  International  Broadcasting  Operations 

IBRD  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 

&  Development  (World  Bank) 

ICC  International  Conferences  and 

Contingencies 

ICITAP  International  Criminal  Investigative 

Assistance  Program 

ICPD  International  Conference  on  Population 

Development 

ICSECA  IntT  Contributions  For  Scientific, 

Educational  &  Cultural  Act 
IDA  International  Development  Association 

IDB-OC  Inter-American  Development  Bank 

(Ordinary  Capital) 

IFC  International  Finance  Corporation 

IFI  AdCom  IFI  Advisory  Commission 
IFIs  International  Financial  Instimtions 

IIP  International  Information  Programs 

ILEA  International  Law  Enforcement 

Academy 

ILO  International  Labor  Organization 

IMET  International  Military  Education  and 

Training 

INC  International  Narcotics  and  Crime 

INS  Immigration  and  Naturalizatioii  Service 

lie  Inter-American  Investment  Corporation 

lO&P  International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

IPR  Intellectual  Property  Rights 

ISA  Initiative  for  Southern  Africa 

ITC  International  Trade  Commission 

ITU  International  Telecommunication  Union 

Justice  Department  of  Justice 

KEDO  Korean  Energy  Development 

Organization 

LTTE  Liberation  Tigers  of  the  Tamil  Eelam 

MIGA  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 

Agency 

MLAT  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty 

MOU  Memorandum  of  Understanding 

MRA  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 

MSED-  Micro  and  Small  Enterprise 

Admin  Development  -  Admin 

MSED-  Micro  and  Small  Enterprise 

Subsidy  Development  -  Subsidy 


MTCR  Missile  Technical  Control  Regime 

N ADB  North  American  Development  Bank 

NADR  Nonproliferation,  Anti-terrorism, 

Demining  and  Related  Programs 
NAFTA  North  America  Free  Trade  Agreement 

NATO  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NDF  NADR  r  NDF  -  Nonproliferation  and 

Disarmament  Fund 

NED  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 

NEl  Northeast  Europe  Initiative 

NGO  Non-governmental  Organization 

NIS  New  Independent  States  of  the  Former 

Soviet  Union 

NIV  Non-immigrant  Visa 

NPT  !  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 

N-S  Center  North-South  Center 

O  AS  Organization  of  American  States 

OAU  Organization  of  African  Unity 

OFDA  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 

ONDCP  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

OPIC  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 

OPIC-AE  OPIC  -  Administrative  Expenses 

OPIC-CF  OPIC  -  Credit  Funding 

OPIC-NOC  OPIC  -  Net  Offsetting  Collections 

OSCE  Organization  for  Security  and 

Cooperation  in  Europe 

PEGO  Parmership  for  Economic  Growth  and 

Opportunity  in  Africa 
PfF  Parmership  for  Freedom 

PfP  Partnership  for  Peace 

PKO  Peacekeeping  Operations 

PVO  Private  Voluntary  Organization 

RDF  Regional  Democracy  Fund 

REP  Representation  Allowances 

REPAT  Repatriation  Loans  Program  Account 

S&E  Salaries  &  Expenses  (S&E) 

SAARC  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 

Cooperation 

SDAF  ,  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund 
SECI  Southeast  European  Cooperative 

Initiative 

SEEAP  Southeast  Europe  Action  Plan 

SEED  Support  for  Eastern  Europe  and 

Democracy 

SMUSM  Security  and  Maintenance  of  US 

Missions 

START  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty 

STATE  OIG  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

TDA  Trade  and  Development  Agency 

Technology  Technology  Fund  (USIA) 

Fund 

TIATA  Treasury  Technical  Assistance 
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Title  II 
Title  III 
Treasury 
TRIP 

UE-Admin 

UE-Subsidy 

UN. 

UNDCP 

UNICEF 

UNOCHA 


UNSMA 

USAEP 


PL  480  -  Title  II;  Program  Account 
PL  480  -  Title  III;  Non-Credit  Activity 
Department  of  Treasury 
Trade-Related  Intellectual  Property 
Urban  and  Environmental  Credit  Ad 
Urban  and  Environmental  Credit 
Program  -  Subsidy 
United  Nations 

United  Nations  Drug  Control  Program 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  . 

UN  Office  for  Coordination  of 
Humanitarian  Assistance  to 
Afghanistan 

UN  Special  Mission  to  Afghanistan 
US- Asian  Environmental  Partnership 


USAID  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development 

USAID-OE  USAID  Operating  Expenses 
USCG  United  States  Coast  Guard 

USDA  Department  of  Agriculture 

USIA  United  States  Information  Agency, 

USIP  United  States  Institute  for  Peace 

USIS  United  States  Information  Service 

USTR  United  States  Trade  Representative 

VAAP  Vaccine  Action  Program 

WMD  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

WTO  World  Trade  Organization 

Wye  -  ESF  Economic  Support  Fund  -  Wye 
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Index  of  Country,  Regional  and  Global  Programs 


Programs 

Pages 

Administration  of  Justice/  ICITAP 

937 

Afghanistan 

758 

Afghanistan  Emergency  Trust  Fund 

1,050 

Africa  Regional  Democracy  Fund 

208 

Africa  Regional  Peacekeeping 
African  Crisis  Response  Initiative 


African  Development  Bank 

976 

African  Development  Foundation 

1,157 

African  Development  Fund 

979 

Albania 

401 

Algeria 

538 

Angola 

62 

Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  NADR 

1,130 

Apparel  Industry  “No  Sweat  Shop” 

1,097 

Initiative 

Argentina 

848 

Armenia 

644 

Arms  Control  Considerations 

1,249 

Asian  Development  Bank 

970 

Asian  Development  Bank  Fimd 

973 

Azerbaijan 

649 

Bahamas 

85 1 

Bahrain 

/  541 

Bangladesh 

762 

Belarus 

652 

Belize 

854 

Benin 

67 

Bolivia 

857 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

406 

Botswana 

70 

Brazil 

861 

Bulgaria 

409 

Burkina  Faso 

73 

Cambodia 

295 

Cameroon 

76 

Cape  Verde 

79 

Central  African  Republic 

82 

Central  American  Regional 

944 

Development 

Chad 

85 

Child  Survival  and  Diseases 

1,063 

Chile 

864 

Colombia  , 

867 

Commercial  Exports  License  Aprov  1,278 

Comoros 

88 

Programs 

Pages 

Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban 

1,126 

Treaty  Prep  Com 

Congo,  Democratic  Republic  of  the 

96 

Congo,  Republic  of  the 

90 

Costa  Rica 

870 

Cote  d'Ivoire 

93 

Counter-Terrorism  Assistance  - 

1,135 

NADR 

Countries  in  Transition  Fund 

214 

Credit  Programs,  USAID 

1,068 

Croatia 

413 

Cuba 

873 

Cyprus 

416 

Czech  Republic 

418 

Debt  Relief  for  Tropical  Rainforest 

989 

Countries 

Debt  Restructuring  Programs 

985 

Defense  Administrative  Costs 
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